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"E: >CCEPT, dear friends, and patrons kind and _ true 
NOP The heartfelt wishes that we send to you 
Woz Through this, our New Year’s Greetinc! First we wish— 
As appetizer for your favorite dish— 
The, best of humor, and the best of health; 
The last exceeding luxury and _ wealth. 
A New Year’s wish for each succeeding hour 
Throughout the coming year! Be this our dower! 
Your daily blessings—may they still increase, 
And bring you happiness, and joy and _ peace; 
May friends be faithful, and your loved ones near, 
And this, all this, make bright the glad New Year! 
And now, dear friends, North, South, and West and East, 
We spread before you all our mental feast; 
Though rich, it will not pall upon the taste, 
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Or cause the precious hours to run to waste. 
Choice viands from all lands—the “feast of reason 
And flow of soul”—choice bits, and quite in season; 
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Rare fruits, from every clime and every shore 
] A . > 
And “flowers, bright flowers.” Pray, who could ask for more 
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To smooth their way where sharpest thorns beset, 

And make them for awhile life’s cares forget? 

“A happy New Year!” Spread it all abroad, 
Benignant muses, and with one accord 

Strike your bright harps, and sing your sweetest lays, 
For brighter prospects in the coming days; 

Across the mountains and the snow-clad hills, 

Stirring the fountains and the little rills, 

The sweet refrain rings out both loud and clear— 
“The bright New Year,” “the happy, glad New Year!” 
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WHITE MONUMENT. Ty E PAINTER. 
BY LICHTWER. 


PAINTER, Athens his abode, 
Who painted less from love of gain 


Jus 1s ‘ALL. 
BY ALICE CARY. 
Ss 
Snow 
RYING, trying—al ways trying On the hills 
Falling down to save a fall. And on the plains, 
And where streams flow 
Living by the dint of dying, Like the punple veins LY DAS OW NEO REO C0 SUF 
On a wor*t|.n’s white hand. Mars’ portrait to a connoissenr once % 
THIS IS ALL ! Far and hear, over the land, \ 
The dumb - are white, showed, 
‘ Like crystal lainps alight; And his opinion of it sought f 
IVING, giving—always giving, The trees tlaze|in the sun, . , ‘\ 
Mithering taut. abecad: €6 Mibine now ook); down upon The judge spoke freely what he thought 
A land wher¢ truq heroes sleep, *T was wholly not unto his taste, he said, 
cast. In unbroks ber deep. 
D visa (1 Here let u da with snow And that, to please a practiced eye 
yin the dint of livin 3 
ying °Y ad A shaft sdn-crowned to show Far less of art should be displayed. 
AT THE LAST! Our love for fhe 41d Nead year, 
Now cold and tar] u his bier. The painter failed not to reply, 
Purer th marble soft 
Ave the wits lockls raise aloft, And, though the critic blamed with skil 
Winds have ec: m the cloud, Was of the same opinion still 
re piping loud. 
raise, ° 
HEN in the room a coxcomb came 
To scan the work with praise or 


When angr¥ stc 


IGHING, — smiling — smiling 
sighing, 
; , The _ stainless ane ie ‘we 
Sun in shade and shade in With shouts of } of y a za of praise, 
Over the old year. 
We hailed ea advent here 
Right rivaily scepter swayed, blame 
chest—mn e obeyed ; 
° He with a glance its worth descried. 
A “Ye gods! a masterpiece !*’ he cried, 


Events a 
> 
“Ah, what a foot, what skilled details 


it and grain; 
E’en to the painting of the nails! 


sun. 
At his 
hill, and plain. 


one: living—living, dying 
BoTH IN ONE! 
Spring, wi 
Ripe Sumnjei, rich 
, tinting Zoresf, 
its white sleet, 
A living Mars is here revealed 


wit}: ji 
d winding-sheet ; 
tears we shed 
: What skill, what art in light and shade 
Both in the helmet and tke shield, 


And Autu 
At last came Winte 


- 


\ 
‘ OPING, in our very fearing 
* . t 5 
' Striving hard against ou His. doy bien aod 
\ strife ; Full of sorrow ar? the 
f . Because the dear Ald yefr is dead, is dead 
> . Drifting in the stead of steer- Did he not live/ out fiis appointed time, 
. ing— Filling his bright days with great deeds sublime? 
f Are we not er than we were before ” 
; in th . layed ! 
THIs Is LIFE! His infant fist ¢ame kyocking at our door? a aid aa ahs 
\ And now we wWeleome! his successor here. 
if ; Hail, scion of the dead _ king on his bier! HE ter bicshed with. humbs 
> EEMING to believe in seeming, Though cold the d#y, our searts are never cold, ee eee — 
\ f ‘ : And we invoke/al) blessin thee manifold ; pride, 
; Half disproving to approve, Above thee ot and or all Yay future days Looked af the jodge’ with weefil 
Knowing that we dream, in Our flags sh y above this pyr\mid of praise. 
Y May the you of couple listenin\z to the }{weet-toned bell mien. 
a dreaming— Of wedlock, Wait mary years before the last sad knell “Too well Iam convinced."' he cried 
, ~~ Of sorrow falls then from) this brief life away. 
; MIs, 18 LOVE Spare tendemly the ajred pain| whose heads are gray, “ Unjust to me thou hast not been.” 
And smile jpon the) State fwhich fofemost stands, 
RING | k . Lifting a fleg of tars in| her unfettered hands. The qagcomb scarce had disappeared 
ee WOPkRess HONE Not like woyds writ hn water! or in flakes of white, When he his god of battle smeared 
Are the good\ wishes jvhich ovr grateffl hearts indite. 
which our fall pysamid shall show: 
ear, anc} hearts as pure as snOW;| QF what you write offend the critic's 
rules, 
Tt is an evil sign, no doubt ; 
e skies by fools, 


er, 
This is the mot 
~ Living where there is no| 4 happy, happy lew 
breath, May peace and plenty sthile the rouml year at each door, 
The rich grow riches, f r the ifts they give the poor; 

The wise grow wiser, wisdom “they impart— 
The wisdom that shall valine in goodness of the heart. we ees lauded 
G. W. BUNA OYIZEC| Pits Sf) out. 
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WHAT A WOMAN DID. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


C16 old John Dent was gone, 
and had left nothing. He 


lionaire ; he died the death 
ofa beggar. Left nothing, did I 
say? He had left a helpless Junior 
—Jolin, a creature of twenty, who, 
since his boyhood, had been busily 
employed in trying to ruin himself, 
his intellect, his moral impulses, his 
naturally noble manhood. Junior 
John had just perfected his genius 
in the use of a gold-headed walk- 
ing stick, when his father died. He 
carried it between the thumb and 
finger of his faultless kids, in a way 
that struck the fools of both sexes 
with speechless admiration. The 
genteel tap of its taper point onthe 
right hand knee of his pantaloons 
The way he dan- 
dled it under his mustache smote 
other dandies with envy, and his 
use of it as a walking-stick was 
simply high art. 

Poor John Junior! what would 
he do new? The fabulous wealth 
of poor old papa, all vanished ; the 
splendid house to be sold, the splen- 
did furniture to be desecrated by 
the idle touch of the curious mob, 
the fast horses to be sacrificed, and 
all to satisfy angry and importu- 
nate creditors, so that not a sin- 
gle penny would be likely to fall 
into John Junior’s pockets. What 
would he do ? 

He walked the desolate rooms, 
his heart more desolate than any of 
them. To be sure he had not cared 
much for the old man. To him he 
had been very like a plethoric pock- 
et-book, from which he could draw 
bank notes at will. As to loving 
him—he had never seen him fifteen 
minutes at a time in all his life; he 
could not, in fact, get near enough 
to love him. He could never climb 
that horrid mountain of business, 
behind which his father entrenched 
himself. So the Junior took to lov. 
ing horses, and fast young men, and 
billiard saloons, and brainless wo- 
men, champagne, cigars, etc., ete. 
What would they do for him, now ? 
He walked the empty rooms alone, 
he read the mocking labels on emp. 
ty bottles, he felt in empty pockets. 
Not one of “ the splendid fellows of 
our set,” intruded upon his privacy. 
His father was dead—they felt for 
him; he probably wished for soli- 
tude. If he did, he had it—the 
solitude of the moneyless. 

The auction was over, and John 
Dent, Jr., had nohome. One or two 
relatives gave hima cold invitation 
to“ eall and seethem,”” One great 
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uncle, and rich, by-the-by, sent 
word that he could, accommodate 
him for a week or so, till he could 
find something todo. John’s hand- 
some eyes flashed as he tore the 
scented billet into infinitesimal 
fragments, and ground them into 
the floor with his heel. 

“The old scoundrel!” he cried, 
with flashing eyes; “and my fa. 
ther helped him make his fortune.” 

Not long after this there came a 
letter—a homelicr letter than the 
others, directed in a neat, business 
hand. It found the poor young 
man in mean lodgings—a meager 
little room, in the upper story ofa 
second-rate, genteel house. On the 
strength of his gold-headed cane 
and handsome trunk, the landlady 
trusted him for a few days. 

The letter lay on his table when 
he came in from a miserable re- 
creation. He had been down tothe 
river, speculating upon its coldness 
and probable depth. “At any 
rate,” he had _ soliloquized, ‘1 
should not make a_bad-looking 
corpse—uniless the fishes bit me. 
They would only say ‘ Poor Jack! 
he was uncommonly good-looking ;’ 
and they, ‘It was deucedly mean of 
him to kill himself.’ ” 

It is probable that the two 
“they’s ” meant 70¢ the fishes, but 
the respective sexes. 

John’s eye brightened a little at 
sight of the large, round superscrip- 
tion on the envelope. He seized it, 
tore it open, and read eagerly, as if 
he had found a treasure. It wasa 
strange thing for a reduced gentle. 
man to do; but, when he had perus- 
ed it, ho let it drop softly from his 
hand, his lip quivered—he felt 
blindly for a handkerchief in his 
coat-pocket, and, deliberately wip- 
ing his eyes with it, rested his el- 
bows on the table,and covered his 
faco with his hands. For some 
moments he sat in that position ; 
then, rising, he walked the floor, 
exclaiming— 

“Tom Dent is a glorious fellow! 
his father isa glorious fellow. His 
whole family must be glorious fel- 
lows, though half of them are girls, 
Ibelieve. Tl go. That’s no half- 
Way invitation; that’s no coldly 
formal apoloyy ; that's aright down 
welcome, by Jove! Heaven be 
thanked! Ican’t curse Aim.” 

The letter read thus - 

‘*DeBAR CoUsIN JoHN—We have heard 
of your great bereavement, and can not tell 
how much we sympathize with youn. Fa- 
ther tells me to say that your room stands 
just where it did. The girls are all long 
ing tosee you. Mother declares she shall 
take it hard of her sister's child if, in your 
affliction, you do not come to her; and you 
may imagine us all holding out our right 
hands, longing for a good grasp of yours. 
It ig my vacation now, and JZ want you. 
How eoon may we expeos you? ShajllI 
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drive to the depot at six on Thursday, or 
come on to the city to keep you company ? 
Write me directly. I shall harness Black 


Bees on Thureday at five p.m. Don't dis- 
appoint us. 
** Your loving cousin, Tom.” 


“ And how I snubbed him when 
he was here,”’ groaned John, with 
a terrible twinge of conscience. 
“Good heavens! I wonder he did 
not knock me down. Well, at all 
events, that invitation is real; I 
knew it by—by—my feeling so like 
a confounded baby ;” and up went 
the handkerchief again. “I'll go 
for a couple of weeks. I don’t 
want to sponge on any body, but 
what can Ido? I wonder if Provi- 
dence always provides for the lame 
and thelazy? I believe I’m both—at 
least morally, if not physically.” 

So saying, John went to the 
trunk, and threw back the lid. A 
dozen pair of gloves met his eye. 

“IT can at least give these to my 
cousins,” he said, brightening ; 
“that will pay for something, and 
make me feel respectable. For the 
rest—I’m in mourning; I'll give 
the boys these light clothe ; tell 
them I can’t wear ’em, and—it will 
seem something like old ti:nes, 
when I could make a princely pre- 
sent. Egad! how much I’ve given 
our fellows, and now they don’t 
know me. Pretty friendship ! 
These cigars I'll keep; they don’t 
like ’em there, so I’ll go out in the 
fields and have a smoke by myself. 
This gold-headed cane—I’ll leave 
that with my landlady in pledge 
till Icome back. Then I must find 
something to do.” 

Alas! a life of mere fashion, a 
career of dissipating pleasure, how 
it eats out the muscle and nerve of 
aman’senergy! John Dent dread- 
ed work, because it was something 
that would tax his dormant encr- 
gies, and, like “ Will Wimble,” he 
had almost rather starve like a 
gentleman than learn a trade. 

At six on Thursday, according to 
appointment, John was met by a 
broad-shouldered fellow, who lifted 
his trunk as if it were only an ave- 
rage-sized carpet-bag, and whose 
strong, hearty, welcome-grasp, al. 
most took the city-bred young man 
off his feet. 
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bounded by honest, loving hearts 
and smiles and gentle words—“ Yes, 
this was certainly giorious,” he said 
again. 

“Well, John,” exclaimed his un- 
cle—he had been there a month— 
“T’ve been thinking about what 
you told me, and I believe there's 
a first-rate chance for you; at any 
rate, a beginning.” 

“Ah!” John’s heart fluttered 
and sank. 

“Yes, a first-rate chance ; you’ve 
got a pretty good education, ne- 
phew—been through college, and 
all that?” 

“T have, sir,” said John. 

‘“And you would make a pretty 
fair teacher.” 

“A teacher, sir; Ia teacher?” 

“Very responsible and respect- 
able position, and a stepping-stone, 
you know, to something better. 
Many of our best lawyers, doctors, 
divines, commenced in that way,” 
he added, pretending not to notice 
John’s look of consternation. 
‘‘ Now there’s an institution over in 
Hopsville, not five miles from here, 
carried on by Miss Bessie Marvin— 
2 woman of splendid attainments, a 
wonder, a prodigy. She is in want 
of a teacher, and I can get you the 
place.” 

“T accept oa situation under a wo- 
man—a spinster principal!” ex- 
claimed John, his consternation visi- 
ble in his face. 

“T take it there are some women 
could teach you more than you 
could learn, nephew John,” said 
the old man, with a twinkle in his 
eyes. “Now you know that you 
are welcome as flowers in May— 
that this house is your home; you 
are too well assured of that, Itrust, 
to require a repetition of the fact. 
But, John, all my boys and girls 
work ; they are proud of their inde- 
pendence, and not ashamed of hon- 
estlabor. If you were my own son, 
I should beg you to accept this situ- 
ation, until you can find another. 
There is good in you—talent, if 
you will, and Iam anxious to see 
it brought out. As for Miss Bessy, 
she is not quite old enough to be 
your mother, nor perhaps so much 
averse to matrimony that sh> 


“They’re all expecting you,” | would decline an offer of marriage, 


said Tom, his great brown eyes full 
of a lovely light; “and we hope 
this isto be a real country visit, not 
a mere call of a few wecks.” 

John said in his heart—“ This is 
glorious!” as the cousins crowded 
about him, so glad, so hearty in 
their welcome—as his hands were 
taken in a motherly grasp by the 
sweet-faced aunt, whose soul yearn- 
ed toward her dead sister's boy. 
As he sat down to the table, not 
covered with silver, certainly, but 


of the right sort. The school is 
worth a fortune to her, now—in fact 
she’s a fortune in herself. I don’t 
wish you to go wife-hunting, but I 
do want you to learn that a life of 
honorable labor, other things being 
equal, combines with toil the rarest 
pleasures and most acceptable pri- 
vileges. Shall I write to Miss 
Bessy ?”’ 

“ By» all means ywrite to Miss 
Bessy,-uncle;”’ said John, with bit- 
terness in his voice. “ As you say, 
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fers—and, as I must apply myself 
for atime in brushing up some of 
my knowledge, I beg you will ex- 


cuse me.” 
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“ Hopsville Academy,” read 
John, with a great sneer, when his 
trunk was set down at the door of 
a handsome building. ‘“ Well, here 
Iam,” he added, as he was shown 
into the cool, elegant parlor. “I'll 
teach the young idea how to shoot 
with a vengeance, and when I’ve 
earned money enough to pay my 
way back to the city, I'll shoot off 
to the cars, and take French leave.” 

At that moment he heard a rust- 
ling and a whisper : 

“Oh, isn’t he handsome!” and 
then a bevy of girls, with fluttering 
ribbons, scampered off. 

“ Not a bad beginning,” thought 
the blushing John. 

Presently a stately lady, tall, 
thin and ancient, made her appear- 
ance. John looked at her hands, 
which presented the appearance of 
small carpet-bags, in their square 
black mits, and then he looked at 
her face, and inwardly groaned. 

“Miss Marvin,” he said, faintly. 

The lady bowed with the preci- 
sion of a carpenter’s rule. 

“Shall [ show you to your room, 
sir?’ sheasked. ‘“ You are erpect- 
ed ; to-morrow you will take charge 
of Department B. This way, sir.” 

“ Pleasant,” thought John, his 
spirits falling below zero; “if I 
wait for her to make a match, the 
preceptorship of Hopsville Acade-. 
my is beyond my lifetime.” 

“JT wonder who arranges things 
here?” he added, as he was left 
alone; “roses, lilies—and not in 
pitchers either, but regular vases; 
white dimity, Jace curtains, straw 
carpet, a whole looking glass— 
everything as pure as snow, and 
delicate as frost-work. Miss Bessic 
has good taste, in spite of vinegar 
and ferules.” 

Department B was the next point 
of observation. The girls were 
waiting for him—sly, pretty witch- 
es, some of them charming, and 
sixteen. A buzz followed his en- 
trance; blue eyes and black were 
busy at their books. 

“That ancient preceptress must 
be a splendid  disciplinarian,” 
thought John. 

The duties passed off pleasantly. 
John formed friendships—distant 
ones. 

“ Does your principal never come 
In this department ?” asked John, 
of one of these. 

“Oh, yes; but she’s been away, 
you know. She will come this af. 
ternoon. Haveyouseen her? Isn’t 
she just lovely? We girls all wor- 
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it will do, till something better of- 


ship her; there never was such a 
woman. If youcould only hear ‘her 
lecture! She can do any thing; 
she can preach, upon my word she 
can. On rainy days she takes a 
text, and does much better than 
Dr. Fossil. Oh, you needn’t laugh.” 

John pressed his lips together, as 
he cried, sotto voce, “O youth, 
great is thy capacity!” 

“Does she believe in man’s 
rights?” he asked, faintly. 

“I presume so, or you wouldn’t 
be here,” was the saucy answer. 
“She believes in all sorts of rights, 
and everything that is right finds 
an advocate in her.” 

“Bravo!” cried John. 
is over.” 

It was four in the afternoon. 
John had been hard at work, for 
his pupils kept him up to the mark, 
and he was only fearful that they 
might ask him one question too 
many, and he not be ready for it. 
As the clock struck, there was a 
flutter through the room; all eyes 
turned to the door. Then—was it 
an angel that entered? John men- 
tally asked, looking dazed, as the 
white-draped figure, with floating 
curls and liquid brown eyes, came 
in. Her rosy lips parted in so 
swect a smile, that it made her 
quite enchanting. She started as 
she met the grave, astonished face 
of John Dent; then moving to- 
ward him, she bowed, and with a 
self-poised, womanly air, sle took 
her stand at the board, while the 
pupils were all attention. . 

“Whew!” whispered John, un- 
der his breath; “ who is she? 
Well, she is gorgeous!” 

He watched her with new and 
strange emotions, as she stood there 
—those beautiful eyes alight with 
the fire of genius, her white arm 
raised, the cloud of delicate muslin 
falling gracefully away from it. 
What power there was in every 
movement of the wand she held? 
The difficult problems lost their 
stateliness, and seemed to fall hum- 
bly before her, as in the presence 
of a conqueror, confessing them- 
selves vanquished. 

“And she a woman,” thought 
John, drawing his breath hard ; 
“there are few men who could 
match her.” 

“ Well, that’s our principal,” said 
one of the girls, asthe queen of 
beauty and of science left the room, 
taking more than her smiles and 
sunshine with her; “that’s Miss 
Bessie ! isn’t she beautiful?” 

“ That—that—” stuttered John; 
“oh no, you must be mistaken. of 
—I saw Miss Bessy—that is, Miss 
Marvin, when I first came ; a very 
tall woman, with—” 

“Qh, dear, no, that’s her aunt,” 
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cried the girl, laughing; “ Poor 
Miss Marvin—that’s a good joke— 
she only sees to things; but Miss 
Beasie! we worship her /” 

Poor John! 
*# % * + * w * 

“ Well, John,” cried his old uncle, 
one pleasant winter day; “ going 
to give up teaching, I suppose; 
found it a great bore, eh?” 

“No, sir,” replied John, “ it’s—it’s 


‘a glorious occupation.” 


“Oh, it is; and how is the spin- 
ster principal? Did you find her 
glorious, too?” 

“More than that,” replied John, 
looking humble on the instant. 

“ You did not consider her quite 
old enough to be your mother.” 

“ Uncle—” his cheeks crimsoned. 
“Nor such a terrible female as 
you expected, eh?’”’. 

“You would make a splendid 
diplomat, uncle Tom,” responded 
his nephew. 

“Well, yes, I rather flatter my- 
self I should. I comprehended 
your good qualities, you see, from 
the first. A little spoiled, or a good 
dea!, maybe, but, thanks to a gra- 
cious Providence, enough man in 
you to make samething of. I fan- 
cied you possessed some noble traits 
of character, and executive ability, 
that you yourself knew not of. I 
saw also that you needed some mo- 
tive of sufficient power to push you 
ahead—to raise you to your true 
level. That I think you have 
found ; now go to work.” 

“Uncle Tom,” cried John, with 
energy, “how can I thank you?” 


“Go to work,” was the terse re- 
ply. And, shaking his hand, with 
the hearty grasp of a hard-fisted 
farmer, the old man left.the room. 

That night John wrote a letter to 
Bessie Marvin; the next day he 
went on tothecity. Months passed 
—John Dent was winning a name; 
a year—Joln Dent had won a case. 
No namby-pambyism about him 
now; no gold-headed cane-nursing ; 
no folded, kid-gloved hand; John 
had found his lost manlhood—he was 
earning a home. Up he went, 
steadily—his fame growing bright- 
er and brighter, and one day he ac- 
tually got married. 

Yes, to Bessie, the beautiful prin- 
cipal of Hopsville Academy—not to 
take her from the duties which Pro- 
vidence had fitted her for, but to 
aid and blesa her by his energy and 
love; to toil with her as his equal 
—peerless among all bright and 
beautiful women. It could not be 
said now that old John Dent was 
dead, and had left nothing. He had 
left a man—a noble man, whose up- 
right character and shining talents 
were to reflect lustre on his name 
that would never grew dim. 
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THE NORMAN PEASANT GIRL. 


“ WISH he had not written. I never 
thought that he 
Was scrious when he whispered 
such flattering things to me. 
I thought them only careless words, like 
children use in play— 
As light and empty as the chaff the wind 
gvon drives away ; 
But he has plainly asked me now to leave 
my mother's side, 
And ehare his grandeur and his wealth— 
to be a rich man’s bride, 


_ F Eric eaw this letter, and guessed 
what there was in it, 


How vexed and how indignant he 
would look this very minute! 

I have haifa mind to tell him that I think 
of saying ** Yea” 

To the tempting offer sent me in such a 
dainty dress— 

Thick eatin paper, with acrest, and edged 
with royal blue; 

But I must not tease poor Eric so; be- 
sides, it is not true. 


ee 
" HAT do J care for money, for 
heaps of glittering gold? 
A heart that loves me truly is a 
mine of wealth untold. 
I should not feel as much at home within 
a stately hall 
As in a cottage where the rose and jas- 
mine climb the wall; 
Nor would the statclicst music sound to 
me so sweet and clear 
As the dear old songs which Eric sings 
with me while sitting here. 


" ESIDES, this fine new lover {s not 
good enough for me! 
True, he {is rich and handsome, 
and his eplendor al] can sce; 
But he’s vain, and mean, and seliish— 
selfish even in his love,— 
And his mind is chained to carthly things, 
and never soars above. 
He has no pity for the poor, no car for 
sorrow’s call: 
His purse is full, his pedigree is long— 
and that is all! 


‘ag SH mother! —se would blame me 
g if she heard me talking thus. 
Old folks forget their spring-time 
when they were young like us. 
She wonld tell me give up Eric, and my 
wealthy suitor wed, 
In order that I might not toil to carn my 
daily bread; 
As if I would not rather fara crust with 
Eric share 
Than barter all my self-respect and live 
on princely fare.”’ 


HE golden light fell softly upon the 
maiden’s hair, 
And in her heart sweet musings were 
making *' sunehine”’ there. 
She thonght that moment of herself as of 
some loved one's wife ; 
Bat if you ask with whom she means to 
tread the path in life, 
I answer that I must not tell her secret 
all around. 
I only know that letter dropped unnoticed 
to the ground. 


HE spinning-wheel wag silent; nota 
fineer touched its thread ; 
Nop) But I think the girl was weaving an- 
other web instead: 
I think her hands were moving a shuttiec, 
with whose throw 
Was linked tho pattern, dark or bright, 
of all her life below— 
For the wheel of life is never for one in- 
atant standing still. 
God guide and -bless-her In her choice, 
andvall her dreams fulfill ! 
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“WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR ?” 


BY L. J. B. 


MONG the works of art 
which early met my child- 
ish eye, and which mem- 
ory, from the midst of the 
chaotic past, has most vividly pre- 
served, is a painting illustrative of 
the noble deed of the “‘ Good Samar- 
itan.” This picture adorned no gal- 
lery, graced no studio, embellished 
no parlor; for while it represented 
each object (not even excepting the 
retreating forms of the “ Priest”’ 
and “ Levite’’), in a style decidedly 
pre-Raphaelite, none of the figures 
could have been attributed to Os- 
tade, and certainly Cuyp would 
have disowned the horse, which 
stood patiently waiting to bear its 
sorrowful burden to the sheltering 
inn. Still, notwithstanding its 
deficiency—perhaps I should say 
excess—in coloring, its shortcom- 
ings in drawing and chiaro-scuro, 
it was to me very precious, reveal- 
ing as it did the story of human 
trials and suffering, of human sym- 
pathy and consolation, infinitely 
better than many an elaborated 
canvas measuring thirty-six by for- 
ty-two. 

And this success in art, 90 graph- 
ically instilling the valuable lesson 
of compassionate kindness, was con- 
tained on the lid of my aunt Zeno- 
bia’s snuff-box.. By the way, my 
dear reader, that snuff-box is not 
to be “sneezed at/” I deprecate 
the use of the pernicious ‘“ weed” 
as much as you possibly can, but 
the noxious habit seemed robbed 
of half its hatefulness when adopted 
by aunt Zenobia. She was so thor- 
oughly good, she gavo such lee- 
sons of charity, virtue, and moral- 
ity, while inhaling her Maccoby, 
that one’s prejudices were uncuon- 
sciously lost sight of and furgotten. 

It was my aunt Zenobia who 
used to ask such blessings over the 
little round tea-table, that for a long 
while the steamy odor of the Bohea, 
mingling with the words of devout 
and trusting piety, seemed to our 
youthful minds like veritable in- 
cense going heavenward. It was 
from her teachings that wo early 
learned that ‘‘man liveth not to 
himself alone;”’ that our hearts, 
even when crowded with cares or 
overwhelmed with the bitterness 
of grief, must not be shut against 
the calls of those who require pity 
or succor. 

Remembering her teachings, fol- 
lowing feebly in her footsteps, per- 
mit me, gentle reader, to offer you 
a veal story from real life. I trust 
you are antiquarian in your tastes, 
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“The portrait of his brother seemed to gaze reproachfully upon him.” 


that you like old houses; for the 
one to which I shall introduce you 
was built long before the first bat- 
tle of our glorious Revolution was 
fought. There are small round 
holes in a portion of the building 
(now nearly gone to decay), which 
in my childhood I conscientiously 
believed had been made by the 
enemy’s bullets. Since arriving at 
years of discretion, however, my 
more mature judgment has decided 
them to be merely the perforations 
of the industrious humblebees, 
those vigilant “toilers for nought.” 
Here, in this house, which, by the 
way, belonged to no particular class 
of architecture, and has almost as 
many gables as the house that 
“Hawthorne” built, have lived for 
generations the descendants of the 
original proprietor, who held his 
grant from no less a grantor than 
His Majesty King George the 
Third. 

And great was the pride fostered 
by this fact; for our forefathers, 
though doing nobly in throwing 
off the galling chains of despotism, 
still treasured somewhat too dearly 
the tinseled trappings of their 
whilom home, clinging with invin- 
cible tenacity themselves, and hand- 
ing down to their children this 
rather unwholesome predilection for 
royal relics. 

The last owner of the estate, be- 
fore the present occupants came 
into possession, was a venerable 
widow, a thorough-going lady of 
the good old school. Dying at an 
advanced age, she left the place by 
will to her eldest son, a man who 
had already attained the prestige 


and independence of wealth, re- 
serving a home for the widow and 
child of her youngest son, whose 
death had preceded her own some 
few months. 

For more than a year Mrs. Moran 
had taken the entire charge of her 
aged and infirm mother-in-law, 
and, though the occupation as 
nurse was laborious and trying, it 
had also its compensation in the 
satisfaction which loving hearts 
experience in works of self-sacrifice 
and devotion. So, regardless of 
her own failing strength, and neg- 
lecting in part (as her position com- 
pelled) the care of her own precious 
child, the only memorial of her lost 
husband, she ministered unmur- 
muringly, dutifully, to the wants 
of the invalid, till at length death 
brought a discharge from her ardu- 
ous labors. 

The son, M. Moran, Sr., came up 
after all was over, to attend the 
funeral. Before his return the will 
was read—the will which gave him 
the bulk of the property, while it 
accorded his brother’s widow and 
her son “a home.” 

Mrs. Moran, with a heart made 
tender by suffering, and filled with 
emotions which would scarcely al- 
low her to think of secular matters, 
and knowing little of the earnest- 
ness of life, or the struggle it is 
for the unprotected to live, heard 
that a “home” had been given 
ber, and was satisfied. Had she 
known more of the selfishness of 
man, or been able to reslize the 
misery of dependence, she might 
have questioned the justice of 80 


4 


As it was, she knew nothing, anid 


trusted all. 

Apartments in the oldest wing 
of the mansion were selected as a 
suitable residence for the widow 
and her infant son. A portion of 
the farm was placed at her disposal, 
or rather loaned for her use, and to 
this she retired, while her brother- 
in-law went back to his luxurious 
home in town, feeling that he had 
done nobly by his brother's deso- 
late widow and only child. He 
embraced his own healthy, happy 
offspring, and an emotion akin to 
thankfulness stole through his 
heart that they too were not fa- 
therless. It bore the semblance of 
gratitude to the Divine Benefactor, 
but the feeling could have been no 
better or purer than the selfish 
gratulation of the Pharisee, who 
“rejoiced that he was not as other 
men,” or he would have acknowl- 
edged his brother’s orphaned little 
one as his own heritage, God’s gift. 

Years passed on. The man of 
the world prospered abundantly. 
Plenty poured her treasures in his 
coffers with no niggard hand. And 
all this time did he think of the 
poor widow? Yes, and wondered 
how she “ managed to get alony.” 
He told her so, one cold winter 
night, as he paced up and down 
her cheerless apartment, resorting 
to exercise as a means of gaining 
the warmth her scanty fire failed 
to bestow ; and, while he wrapped 
his fur-lined coat more tightly 
around him, he marveled how 
God’s poor were fed. O man, 
strong in the panoply of success, 
whom Providence has deigned to 
bless with abundance, do you 
know that every look for succor 
from these helpless ones which 
you fail to regard will yet rise up 
in judgment against you ?—that 
“to whom much is given, of him 
will much be required "? 

By renting out the few acres of 
which she held possession, or hav- 
ing them tilled on shares (a very 
unremunerative method of farming, 
especially where the lessee is a 
woman), Mrs. Moran and her child 
had “ managed” to exist from year 
to year, though each successive 
twelvemonth brought a gradual 
diminution of their home comforts. 
The approach of every winter was 
looked for with dread foreboding, 
and the coming of every springtime 
was greeted hopefully, for summer 
is kind to the poor. 

After the expiration of a few 
years, Mr. Moran with his family, 
consisting of a wife and several 
children, moved into the main part 
of the mansion ; but their proxim- 
ity was scarcely cheering to the 


partial a disposition of the property. widow. 
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At first she used to call on her 
more fortunate connections quite 
often ; but thero was a sadness in 
her expressive features which the 
gay-hearted people found far from 
genial, There had been times, 
too, when, overpowered by a sense 
of utter loneliness, she had ven- 
tured to speak of the grief that had 
cast a lengthened shadow on her 
pathway. But her sister-in-law 
did not sympathize with these com- 
munings of sorrow—so startling 
when contrasted with her own self- 
satisfied independence—and so by 
degrees, as the welcome grew less 
warm, the visits became less fre- 
quent, until at length they were 
discontinued altogether, and the 
mother and child relapsed into 
their former uninterrupted solitude. 

hittlo Henry was just entering 
his ninth year; the eight introduc- 
tory years of life had been to him 
aclouded page. Thedim markings 
of anxious forethought, so at vari- 
anee with childhood’s laughing 
joyousness, had already set their 
seal on his pure young brow. His 
mother knew it, at times deplored it, 
but, immersed in her own anxieties 
for the future, his sympathy had be- 
come so precious to her, so sweetly 
acceptable, she did not consider how 
like a sirocco blast the breath of care 
was Withering the sunny flowers 
of hope which should ever bloom 
brightly in the bosom of a child. 

# * * * * 

It was the night before Christmas, 
that happy season commemorative 
of the birth of our blessed Saviour, 
and when, as though swayed by 
some kindly influence, human 
hearts seem to overflow with good 
wishes, and thoughtful gifts tell of 
tender and affectionate regard. 

Mrs. Moran and her son sat silent- 
ly in their principal apartment; it 
was & spacious room, quite dispro- 
portionate to its two frail occupants 
and the scanty furniture which it 
contained. Pictures adorned the 
walls, but they were family like- 
nesses, and as such were not salea- 
ble, though a portrait of Mrs. Moran, 
painted justafter her marriage, and 

a likeness of her husband taken in 
boyhood, were beautiful beyond the 
common reach of art; but some- 
how, though a profitable disposition 
of these had often suggested itself 
in times of sorest need, 80 many as- 
sociations were connected with these 
household treasures she could not 
offer them for sale ; and these, with 
other heir-looms, still garnished the 
walls, speaking to her widowed 
heart (oh, how touchingly !) of other 
and brighter days. And they were 
not the only incongruities the room 
presented ; matting, faded matting, 
covered the floor, though oW Boreas 
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was pealing his hollow blasts most 
sonorously around, and through 
crack and crevice seemed to delight 
in finding an entrance into the al- 
ready bleak apartment. 

A table containing the débris of 
their evening meal—a loaf of corn- 
bread, a small cup of molasses, and 
a scanty plate of butter—still occu- 
pied the floor. This had been a 
busy day with them both, and now, 
released from their active duties, 
they were enjoying a few moments 
of comparative rest. 

It was quite Jate, and silence 
reigned unbroken. The boy’s eyes 
had long been fixed with a sort of 
questioning earnestness upon his 
mother, who was adding darn to 
darn on a pair of his well-worn 
stockings. The repairing had been 
a tedious performance, for they were 
hard to mend, and her thoughts 
would wander to the far-off happy 
past. At length they were finished, 
and she handed them to him with a 
faint, sad smile, saying, 

“You look tired, darling ; hadn’t 
you better go to bed, my son? Don’t 
sit up for me, J shall soon be 
through,” and she took up another 
dilapidated article on which to ply 
her busy needle. 

But still the boy sat gazing on his 
mother, and still that mother’s 
thoughts turned longingly to days 
gone by. At length, moved by 
the irresistibly attractive influence 
which an earnest gaze always ex- 
erts, Mrs. Moran looked up, saying 
inquiringly, ‘‘ Well, my son?” 

The boy answered nothing, but 
looked from his mother to the little 
patched stocking he still held in his 
hand. “Is it not Christmas Eve?’ 
he at length half whispered. 

“Yes, my son; but what is that 
to either you or me ?”’ 

No sooner were the words uttered 
than her heart reproached her for 
letting the bitterness of her own 
musings find expression in words. 

“And shall I not hang up my 
stocking, mother?” 

“What zould you expect to find 
in it, my dear? Are you.not grow- 
ing childish? You did not hang up 
your stocking last year.” 

“T know it, mother, and when my 
cousins asked me if Ldid, and I said 
‘no,’ they seemed to think that no 
one cared for me. I would like to 
tell them to-morrow that Santa 
Claus had visited me too. Js tt 
childish, mother—is it wrong to 
have such wishes? I am afraid it 
is, because you look so sorry ; but I 
have—zhat do you call it ?—faith ? 
yes, faith to-night.” 

The mother’s heart was too full 
for utterance ; words were weak, in- 
adequate exponents of the sad, al. 
most rebellious thoughts that strove 
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within her, and, rising hastily, she 
left the room. 

When she returned, Henry was no 
longer there, but in the chimney 
corner hung the mended stocking. 
Its silent appeal was too much for 
the sorrowful, poverty-stricken 
mother ; falling on her knees before 
it, she wept in all the unrestrained 
helplessness of abandoned woe. She 
said to the Angel Azrael, ““What are 
we waiting for, my child and I? 
Want and neglect are our portion, 
and our grief there is none to heed.” 

Do you blame her, ye mothers 
who love to give good gifts to your 
little ones, who tax your fancy and 
lavish your wealth in procuring 
costly raiment and rare toys for 
your tenderly cherished children ? 
Do you chide her repinings? The 
tears which you have dared despise 
our God shall wipe away. Long 
and unchecked the  tear-drops 
coursed in torrents down her pre- 
maturely withered cheeks. At 
length she prayed, “‘ Father, forgive 
me,” and, taking her candle, she 
slowly left the room. 

Under the same roof-tree, on the 
same evening, Mr. Moran and his 
wife were chatting cozily before a 
bright coal fire ; a carpet, that looked 
as though the contents of a flower- 
garden had been impressed into 
loom service, covered the floor, ren- 
dering it impervious to the keenest 
blasts; velvet papering of a rich 
tint, with broad, gilt paneling, 
adorned the walls ; each panel had 
its picture, and the framed faces of 
a merry group of children looked 
lovingly down on the two parents 
as they talked. Near at hand the 
stockings of all the originals of this 
little painted group were hanging 
in regular succession, according to 
the ages of their respective owners, 
the eldest having precedence. Well 
filled were they, distended to the 
last limit of tension, while books, 
toys, and articles of bijouterie lay 
piled in lavish profusion near each. 

A tasteful ormolu clock had 
chimed the hour of twelve, when 
Mrs. Moran declared herself weary. 
Taking a Jamp from the table, on 
which glistened a richly-wrought 
silver basket filled with cakes of 
every description, and finely-cut 
wine-glasses, whose ruddy contents 
would make a lover of temperance 
tremble like an evil omen, she cast 
an approving glance at the prepara- 
tions for the morrow’s enjoyment, 
and, bidding her husband a gay 
“good night,” departed. As the 
sound of her footsteps was lost in 
the thick nap of the stair-carpet, the 
husband relapsed into something 
unusual for him—-a rerery. 

Gazing scrutinizingly around the 
splendidly-furnished apartment, he 
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arose from the luxurious chair he 
had been occupying, strode across 
the room, and threw himself on a 
lounge whose sofa cushions looked 
temptingly easy. But it would not 
do; some thorn seemed to have 
entered those elegantly-wrought 
flowers, for he was not at peace even 
there. He bestowed a look on the 
pretty things which self-approval 
whispered were proofs of his noble 
generosity, ate a macaroon, took 
a sip of the rich wine, and prepared 
to follow his wife up-stairs. He had 
not ascended many steps when the 
demon of unrest, which had fol- 
lowed him from place to place all 
day, again exerted its power. Wait- 
ing a moment in indecision, he 
finally turned, retraced his steps, 
passed down the spacious, well- 
warmed hal! to the side-entry which 
led to the apartments of his widowed 
sister-in-law, and not till then did 
he pause. §So seldom had the sec- 
ond door of this passage been used 
of late, that dust had collected 
around and on it. Opening it cau- 
tiously, he entered. Another mo- 
ment, and he was in the room s0 
lately occupied by the widow and 
her son. 

Dead ashes lay upon the hearth- 
stone; the table with the remnants 
of their scanty meal remained as we 
have seen it earlier in the evening. 
The faded matting gleamed back in 
sickly contrast to the bright parlor 
he had just left. The portraits of his 
parents looked familiarly down on 
him, and there was much here, even 
amidst the poverty and decay, which 
spoke to him in touching tones of 
the days of his youth, when his 
heart had bowed down in reverence 
to a mare spiritual God than mam- 
mon. Turning meditatively around, 
his eye fell on the little oft-patched 
stocking. He would scarcely have 
given it a second thought then, had 
not the portrait of his brother (the 
little one’s father) seemed to gazo 
reproachfully upon him. , Those 
usually quict eyes were beaming 
with intelligence; while a voice 
(not his brother’s) seemed to echo 
in his ears, “ I was an-hungered, 
and yo gave me no meat ; thirsty, 
and ye gave me nodrink ; sick, and 
yo visited me not.” “ Inasmuch as 
ye did it not unto one of the least 
of these” .... “ye did it not to 
me.” 

Yes, pause, man of liberal (?) 
means, With those pleading, accus- 
ing eyes fixed upon you, and the 
memory of that brother’s noble 
youth, blighted manhood and early 
death tugging at your heart-strings; 
pause and remember all his tender, 
generous, loving nature, the hours 
your have passed in pleasant com- 
munion in this) very room. [Recall 
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the look of earnest entreaty he gave 
you when you arrived at the last 
moment beside his bed of death— 
the long, nervous pressure of his at- 
tenuated hand. Was there not a 
language in all this beyond the 
speech that angels usa? Have you 
forgotten this for so many years? 
With the lingering impression of 
that last familiareclasp still resting 
on your hand, has it neglected or 
refused to open for the comfort and 
maintenance of those two frail be- 
ingsto whom Providence has sta- 
tioned you helper? The past, the 
long-unheeded past, and the absorb- 
ing present, seemed commingling. 
He fancied himself dreaming; the 
faded linen window-shades swayed 
in the night breeze that rang ao 
sonorous peal down the broad chim- 
ney; an iciness seemed gathering 
over all: he was no longer sur- 
rounded by the living present, but 
the dead past. Only there, in the 
corner next him, still hung the lit- 
tle stocking. What a contrast to 
those he had just left! Instinctively 
his hand sought his pocket, and, 
mirabile dictu! a gold piece has 
found its way into that worn gar- 
ment, Another and another follow 
in quick succession, and yet (did any 
one ever see such a greedy little 
stocking ?) its collapsed sides, in the 
language of Oliver Twist, continue 
to cry for “more.” The portemon- 
naie is exhausted, and “still there is 
room.” Seizing the flickering lamp 
from the mantel, Mr. Moran seeks 
his well-supplied closets, and re- 
turns with more delicacies and 
pretty things than that cheerless 
room has seen for many years. He 
fills the tiny stocking to repletion 
now—candies, cakes, and choice 
fruit, all the knick-knacks that chil- 
dren love are there. Several vol- 
umes of entertaining reading, with 
gilt edged leaves and pretty illus- 
trations, are lying near, and with 
them a card on which is written, 
“To “Harry, from his affectionate 
uncle.” 

From the little table he removed 
the cold corn-bread, and in its 
stead a loaf of richly-made cake is 
placed ; the pitcher of water is taken 
away to make room for a decanter 
of wine, and still he pauses dissatis- 
fied. “I was an hungered, and ye 
gave me no ment.” Acain he leaves 
abruptly, though noiseclessly, and, 
returning, places on that hitherto 
Lenten tablea fine large turkey; a 
basket containing a variety of vege- 
tables stands beside it ; a Christmas 
pie has found its place beside the 
cake, and not till then did a ray of 
satisfaction light up his face. He 


. — leoked at the portrait—how kindly 


it beamed upon him! He could 
not bear that look, it melted him. 


Throwing himself upon his knees, 
he prayed as he had never prayed 
before. A mingling of penitence and 
gratitude—penitence for all his long 
neglect of God's requirements, and 
gratitude that he had been brought 
to a consciousness of his duty before 
it had become too late. And, as he 
knelt, the angels which had sung 
of old, “ Peace and good will toward 
men,” touched their golded harps 
anew, and rejoiced over this awak- 
ened nature. He who had long 
known nothing but self and self- 
interest has tasted the first bright 
drop from the pure spring of Benev- 
olence, has learned Heaven’s oft- 
reiterated lesson, “ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” 

And here let us leave him, reader, 
here let us leave them all—the un- 
cle to the new-found joy of a good 
act, the mother and child to their 
peaceful slumber and glad awaken- 
ing. 

And for ourselves—you and I, 
kind reader—what shall the story 
teach us? Many things. First of all, 
we may learn from the fatherless 
little one alesson of faith, and, last- 
ly, that the most urgent poverty is 
not demonstrative—does not always 
stand with out-stretched hands 
claiming our charity. If, among 
those who throng your pathway, 
there are any thinly clad, with gar- 
ments that appear a very mockery 
of protection against the storm- 
blasts of winter, give of your abun- 
dance to such. And when you see 
an old cloak turned and pieced and 
renovated yearly, in order that its 
owner may be enabled to present 
herself at church decently attired, 
do not smile at the grotesque form 
of the garment, pronounce it a queer 
fancy, as if the wearer likcd it so, 
and, while you wrap your sables 
around you, conclude that it is not 
your business. It is not a perverted 
taste, but necessity—chill penury— 
that clings to such thread-bare gar- 
ments, and in your purses, O ye 
rich, is the remedy. 

And if you would “lay up for 
yourselves treasures where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt,” remem- 
ber the spiritual injunction, “ love 
thy neighbor as thyself,’ and to 
shrinking, timid, suffering human- 
ity give freely of God’s bounty. 


e 


WOMEN TELEGRAPHISTS, 

AN interesting assembly bas just 
taken place at Vienna. The Asso- 
ciation for the Improvement of the 
Position of Women recently opened 
a class of telegraphy, and nineteen 
of the pupils were now to undergo 
an examination. The director of a 
telegraphic company was present, 
and, after the young women had 


given proofs of their theoretical 
and practical knowledge of the 
working of the apparatus, the mode 
of keeping accounts, etc., he rose 
and announced that all the candi- 
dates might at once enter his ser- 
vice. ° 
lg egg te Sr oid 


FASHIONABLE LEAVE-TAKING. 
For years the custom of New 
York society relative to the turning 
of the corner of the card bas been 
the same as that of Paris—the 
word condolence appearing on the 
lower right-hand corner of the re- 
verse, the word felicitation on the 
right-hand; the word congé on the 
lower left corner; and the visite on 
tho upper left corner. A move- 
ment has been set on foot in high 
quarters, however, to dispense with 
the mode Parisienne in this matter, 
and procure the adoption of some- 
thing American ; and in some quar- 
ters, in fact, the Paris rule has been 
discarded. The argument urged is 
that turning the corner disfigures 
the card, and that the phrases have 
become utterly formal and, so to 
speak, stereotyped. It is suggest. 
ed, therefore, that a more natural 
and impulsive system should be 
substituted ; and, to this end, the 
practice has prevailed in some cir- 
cles of writing the given word in 
English on the face of the card, and 
dispensing with the phrases on the 
reverse, and with turning of the 
corner. The custom is to write the 
given word or phrase on the upper 
right-haud corner of the face, and, 
from its simplicity and naturalness, 
it seems likely to supersede the 
old formality of condolence, felicita- 
lion, visite, or congée, which has so 
long (and rather unworthily) main- 
tained its supremacy as correct par 
excellence. In the less formal sys- 
tem, the pencil is used, and the ex- 
pressions may be varied from the 
usual form to suit the fancy of the 
caller or the circumstances of the 
case. The innovation has as yet 
extended only to the substitution 
of ‘“‘good-by,” or “farewell,” or 
“to take leave” for the conge on 
the reverse, either of the former 
being written in pencil om the face. 
The Parisian condolence has been 
compelled to submit to Angliciza- 
tion, also, in the course of this at- 
tempted purist reformation ; ‘ con- 
gratulation ” has been insisted upon 
in place of the unintelligible felici- 
tation ; and the traditional crsite, 
having been shorn of its tail, ap- 
pears as plain English “ visit.” 


———— 


A MAN'S character is frequently 
treated like a grate—blackened all 
over first, to come out the brighter 
afterward. 


“TLL NEVER DRINK, DEAR 
ONES, AGAIN,” 


BY D. 8S. HOUGHTON. 


In response to ‘ Dear father, don’t drink 
any inore,”’ in September number. 


OME here, little daughter, and place 
your dear head 
Close, close to your poor father’s 
breast ; 
And you, my dear wife, let me feel your 
pure lips 
"Gainst mine in sweet charity press'd. 
For many a day I've been wicked, I know, 
When tempted by bad, thoughtless 
men ; 
But I promise sincerely, (and aid me, O 
God !) 
Pull never drink, dear ones, again. 


9 HIS raining without, dears; but here, 
in my soul, 
Ts a tcmpest that rages more wild: 
It’s a storm of remorse for the sor- 
rows I’ve caused 
To the hearts of my dear wife and child. 
If God give me the etrength, from this 
time for aye 
Will temptation assail me in vain; 
For I swear by my boy that’s in heaven 
to-night, 
I’ never drink, dear ones, again. 


O cheer up, dear wife, for your euf- 
f’rings are o’er, 
And you, little daughter, be glad; 
For I am alive to my errors at last— 
To all has the lesson been sad. 
Yes, sad has it been; but our Father 
knew best: 
To save me, He took little Ben. 
He chasteneth those whom He lovcth, 
you know— 
I°U never drink, dear ones, again. 
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THE CIPHER PUZZLE. 


THE authenticity of Shakspenre’s 
autograph being volubly discussed 
by a large and merry party assem- 
bled round the fireside of a cheer- 
ful country mansion, a» young lady 
present, rejoicing in the possession 
of the bluest of blue eyes and the 
sunniest of golden hair, was heard 
to remark that, “ of all things, she © 
envied the possessor of such a trea- 
sure.” On retiring to rest, she dis- 
covered the following jeu d'esprit 
on her dressing-table: 


Youdad 

10 thee; 
00no0 

But O 0 me. 
And O let my 0 
Thy 0 he, 

And give 00 
10 thee. 


Answer : 
You sigh for a cipher, 
I sigh for thee; 
O sigh for no cipher, 
But O sigh for me. 
And O let my cipher 
’ Thy cipher he, 
And give sigh for sigh for 
I sigh for thee. 


00 —_—- 


Ricks, gotby deceit cheat no 
man so- much as the getter. 


1870. 


ST. JOHN'S WARD, 


BY A. C. LEE. 


“ fs DON’T know what I’m 


\ ; to do.” 
Hy 


Joons pocket, and walked medi- 
tatingly across the floor. : 

“ Now then,” he continued, “I 
know nothing whatever about tak- 
ing caro of little girls. If she was 
a young lady I should understand 
what my duty would be; but in 
this case things are different.” 

He picked up a letter which was 
lying on the table, and ‘e-perused 
it. It wasadying request froma 
valued friend for St. John to be- 
come the guardian of the writer's 
only child, a girl, who was then at 
school. 

Of course St. John could not re- 
fuse, and in consequence was quite 
ata loss to know what to do with 
his newly-acquired family. 

“ However,” said he, brightening 
up at the thought, “T’ll send her a 
lot of presents, and keep her at 
school for awile yet.” 

And he did. 

Which in due season reached 
Madame Polisher’s fashionable pen- 
sionnate, where girls were “made 
to order,” and sent home to parents 
and guardians, as model young 
ladies, ready for homes and hus- 
bands of their own. 

“A box for Madamoiselle Le 
Brune,” said the voluble little 
French woman, presenting St 
John’s gifts to a tall, slender young 
lady, with wide-open gray eyes and 
satin brown hair, and clothed in 
deepest mourning. 

The box was opened in the pri- 
vacy of her own room, and, with feel. 
ings divided between amusement 
and rage, the contents were exhi- 
bited to her schoolmates. First, 
came a huge wax doll, dressed in 
the latest style, with eyes that 
would open and shut, and which, 
by touching a wire in the side of 
the body, would give vent to a suc- 
cession of bona fide screams. 

“Just like a baby, for all the 
world,” cried little Alice Maydew, 
between her shouts of laughter, as 
Miss Le Brune touched the wire, 
and the “infant” went off intoa 
spasmodical fit of weeping. 

Then there was adoll-house, and 
a china tea-sct, a mammoth tin 
rattle, and, in fact, everything a 
little girl of five or six years would 
fancy. In the bottom of the box 

was a short letter, beginning “ My 
little ward.” and ending “ From 
your guardian,” in which the writer 
stated that he would see that she 


Mr. St. John thrust 
wre his hands into his panta. |. 
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had everything she desired, hoped 


butter Miss, after all,’’ sighed he, 


to hear from her long and glowing | packing his valise. 


accounts of her studies, etc. 


Margaret scarcely knew whether 
to be offended or otherwise. Evi- 
dently her guardian thought she 
was @ mere child, and she deter- 
nfined not to undeceive him. 


When vacation came she accept- 
ed an invitation from one of her 
school friends, to spend the few 
weeks, which intervened between 
the past term and the one in pros- 
pective, with her, ata pleasant coun- 
try villa, on the Hudson. 


+ * * # % 


“By Jove! Splendidly done! ” 

The exclamation was drawn 
forth by the appearance of a horse 
and rider, flying over a five-barred 
gate, and disappearing down the 
broad road leading to the beach. 

St. John, for it was he, looked 
after the cguestrienne until she was 
lost from view, and then loitered 
along the path, on his way to the 
hotel. 

Presently she rode past again, 
but this ‘time more slowly, and he 
saw a pair of gray eyes, and acoro- 
net of brown hair, a dusky oval 
face, and dainty mouth. 

“My fate,” said he, watching her 
as she passed him, his heart giving 
& great bound against his left vest 
pocket. “I wonder who she is.” 

He waited every day for another 
sight of her, but was doomed to be 
disappointed. 


“And that reminds me of my 
ward. I suppose it’s time for more 
presents.” 

And directly after, Miss Le Brune 
received a prodigiously large pack- 
age of confectionery, much to her 
aniusemeut, and the delight of her 
companions who tasted it. 

Two years rolled round, and 
twice St. John had seen the owner 
of the eyes and hair, once in the 
cars, Where he gave her aseat, and 
once at a concert, in an adjoining 
city, where she was spending a va- 
cation with an aunt. 

Margaret remembered him dis- 
tinctly, but had no idea who he 
was, and, in speaking of him to her 
friend Alice Maydew, jocularly de. 
signated him as “ The party, with 
impertinent eyes, whom the gods 
evidently designed for her worse 
half.” 

The months passed on, and at 
last her schooldays were over. St. 
John, about this time, took the idea 
in his head toinvite his ward to his 
home, to spend a few weeks. 

“Vl go—that is, if you will ac- 
company me, Alice. I think we’ll 
have a pleasant time. I’ve never 
seen him, but probably he’s an old 
fellow, with red whiskers, and false 
teeth, not at all likely to be danger- 
ous. Besides, it is perfectly proper 
for us to go, since he is my guar- 
dian.” 

She notified him of her accept- 


The Sabbath came, and out of} ance, and also announced that she 


sheer weariness, and want of some- 
thing todo, he went to the little 
church, and the first person he saw 
was the unknown. I’m not posi- 
tive that ho heard the sermon, or 
anything else. Ido know, though, 
that he stared at his pretty neigh- 
bor, ina very unneighborly man- 
ner, which caused the dusky face 
to become sutfused with a very ap- 
parent crimson, and the gray orbs 
to flash rather indignantly. 

When the service was ended, he 
kept close to the entrance-way, and 
as the young lady approached, 
with a party of friends, he heard 
somebody say “ That’s Miss May- 
dew, and—” The rest of the sen- 
tence was lost, but St. John was sa- 
tisfied that that was her name, for 
who else could there be in that as- 
semblage to attract any particular 
attention, or elicit remarks? No- 
body, of course. And he went home 
delighted. 

He watched and waited to see her 
again, and at last heard some way 
that “Mr. Maydew’s daughter had 
returned to school.” 

Thereupon he was almost dis- 
enchanted. : 


should bring her friend with her. 

St. John sent acarriage for them 
at the depot, and, upon arriving at 
his elegant residence, the servant 
showed them to their rooms, quite 
astonished to find two young ladies, 
instead of some little girls, who 
were to visit them for a time. 

They went down to the parlor, 
after washing and dressing. St. 
John sat near the window, but, 
hearing footsteps, rose to receive 
his little guests ; but, seeing Miss Le 
Brune, he started back in astonish- 
ment. She was no less surprised. 

- Here was this fellow again, and, 
albeit she felt just the least bit 
pleased at his persistent attempts 
to make her acquaintance, yet it 
would never do to let him know it. 

“Permit me to offer some seats,” 
said he, suiting the action to the 
word, and wheeling a couple of vel- 
vet-covered chairs around for them. 

“This is Miss Maydew, is it 
not ?’’ asked he, politely. 

“No,” said she crossly, vexed 
with his curiosity ; “ Iam Miss Le 
Brune, and am waiting to sce my 
guardian, Mr. St. John.” 

“The deuce! I—ah—ahem! la- 


“Only a school-girl, a bread-and. | dies, I beg your pardon, but.the 


fact is, I'm St. Jolun myself. There 
is a mistake somewhere, I'll be 
bound.” 

For a moment she seemed vexed, 
then, extending her hand, said 
laughingly : 

‘I supposed you were an elderly 
person, and, from the gifts you hon- 
ored me with, I presume you had 
set me down asa little girlk We 
were both mistaken.”’ 

One by one the days glided by, 
and upon a pleasant evening, under 
the shadow of the oleander-trces, 
St. John whispered the old, old 
story, yet that self-same story 
which is ever new. And not long 
after, “in gloss of satin and glim- 
mer of pearls,” St. John took his 
ward “ into partnership.” 

Qe 


QUICK CHARADES. . 

AN English lady of fashion was, 
not very long ago, anxious to get 
up some charades. Her husband 
assented, after much solicitation, 
and after exacting a promise that 
the “play-acting”’ should not ex- 
ceed ten minutes. This was agreed 
to. The first two words related to 
the science of mind, and a short 
similitude. A pompous lawyer, 
brief in hand, entered, and, meeting 
a doctor, shook hands with him. 
Down went the curtain; and the 
explanation of the occurrence was 
a word longer than the action— 
Met-a-physician! Up rose the cur- 
tain again, and this time the doc. 
tor encountered the lawyer. Down 
fell the curtain, and nobody guess- 
ed the word of three syllables—a 
verbal image, motaphor—- Meta- 
fore! The next puzzle wag dis. 
closed, and was a baby's cap ona 
clothes-horse before a humble fire. 
The curtain fell, and the answer to 
the charade isthe name of an is- 
Jand in the blue Agean, celebrated 
as the birth-place of Apollos—Delos 
(deal’os!). Again the curtain risca, 
and for the fourth and last time. 
Precisely the same scene, with the 
wooden actor, is discovered; but 
this time it signifies another island 
in the ASgean, celebrated for the 
temple of Juno—need we say Sam- 
08 ? (sam’os). The clever “ sell” and 
classic ingenuity of the Hon, Mrs. 
John B—— were loudly applauded. 


—_—————-- 9-0 ——— 


UNLESS the moment is seized 
when the heart is warm and the 
enthusiasm kindled, nothing of im. 
portance will ever be accomplished. 
It will never make amends fora neg- 
lected duty, that at some succeed- 
ing time we have performed some 
other work God has set to our hand. 
Every moment has its appointed 
duty, ,and one neglected never 
comes back to give us a new trial. 
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teary and an (Gouc. 


COLE'S VOYAGE OF LIFE. 


Wiru this number we give the third of 
the engraved series of Colc’s famous pic- 
tures, etill further illustrated by concep- 
tions of that idealistic imagery which 
Cole only suggested. 

The map, as seen in the boat, has 
weathered the storm, has resisted the 
temptations of his youth, has surmounted 
hia struggles, and is now nearing the 
end of his journey—his brow screne, hia 
hands clasped in thankfulness, his good 
angel holding the wreath which success 
has placed within his grasp. 

Above, the central group represents 
the angel guarding the good man in his 
home, surrounded by his wife and family, 
and at the right, above this group, we see 
the evidences of his prosperity in the 
storehouses, the docks, the steamers, the 
factory chimneys, and other signs of mer- 
cantile enterprise and industry. 

The wretched end of a life sacrificed to 
the demons of avarice and dissipation is 
strongly depicted. 

The first temptation of cards, and a 
giass of wine, which, yielded to, leads 
the way to all the subsequent trains of 
horrors and miseries—to the abstraction 
of money, to street drunkenness, to mid- 
night orgies with bad women, to profes- 
sional gamblinz, and finally from black 
rain and despair to beg:rary. 

“Verily the way of the transgressor is 
hard, but the end of the righteous man 
is peace.” 

Our readers will find in this serics of 
engravings beaatiful illustrations of the 
perfection to which wood engraving has 
been carried. Many persons have eup- 
posed that they were fine engravings 
done on steel. They are each well 
worthy of a fine frame, and would add 
much to the ornamentation of a boudoir, 
both as interesting subjects and beautiful 
specimens of artistic gems. The one we 
shall give in the February No. (Old Age) 
isa fitting complement to this splendid 
series of pictures. 


IF your engraving or magazine is at all 
wrinkled by passing through the mail, it 
can be effectively restored, and even im- 
proved, in the following manner: 


Wet two cotton or linen cloths, wring 
them out nearly dry, and lay the engrav- 
ing or pamphlet between them until they 
are thoronghly damp; then lay it on a 
piece of cloth or blanket, lay a shect of 
paper over, and iron it with a smooth 
fron as you would iron clothes, and you 
will make it as smooth as if it were (as it 
really is) hot pressed. for an engraving, 
lay the printed side down. 


“Davin Evarmsrop.’""—The marked 
character in this book is that of David 
Elginbrod himself—a simple but noble 
old Scotch peasant—who, however, occu- 
pies but a emall portion of its pages. 
The most interesting feature of it is the 
description of Scottizh habits, and the 
records of daily life in a lowly Scottish 
home. The biological experience which 
forms the basis of the concluding part of 
the story, is not worth the stationery be- 
stowed upon it, although it possesses a 
cisem of its own in the manner of its 
telliny, 

The anthor is Mr. George Macdonald, 
author of * Annals of a Quiet Nelchbor- 
hood,”’ and the work has been repub- 
lished by Lorre, of Boston, from the 
English. 
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‘* MAN, IN GENESIS AND IN GEOLOGY ; oF, 
The Bible Account of Man's Creaticn 
Tested by Scientific Theories of hia Ori- 
gin and Antiquity... By Joseph P. 
Thompson, D. D., LL. D. One vol., 
12mo. Price, $!. 8. R. Wells, Publisher. 
To reconcile Revelation with Science; to 
go back through Ethnology to the origin 
of the human race; and to examine crit- 
ically the theories of the philosophers and 
writers on the Development Theory, in 
order to arrive at the facts, and thus aeet- 
tle the question, ia the object of the au- 
thor. The book contains a vast amount 
of Scriptural and scientific knowledge, re- 
viewing all authorities to date. 


Wat's IN A Name ?—Books are occa- 
sionally published with very misleading 
titles. Horne Tooke's ‘ Diversions of 
Purley,” which one might fancy to be 
light, easy reading, is really a tough ety- 
mologica]l work. Mr. Ruskin is especially 
fond of puzzling titles. Some years ago, 
he published a book called ‘* Notes on the 
Construction of Sheep-folds,"’ which was 
extensively ordered by farmers. They 
were much aggrieved on finding that it 
was entirely devoted to matters ecclesi- 
astical. Not long since a lady wrote a 
novel, which she submitted toa publisher. 
It was intended to satirize the ‘‘ rapid” 
tendencies of modern young ladica, and 
was entitied ‘‘ Fast Days.” The publisher 
returned it unread, advising her to take it 
to a house which dealt in devotional lit- 
erature, 


‘** 8oprano.’’ — This is the important 
part of the title of a new book, one of Mr. 
Lorine’s — the Boston publisher — light 
and lively series. It details the cxperi- 
ences of a young lady who wished to be- 
come a great singer. The book is full of 
excellent hints to young vocalists, and 
worth much more than its small cost to 
those who desire to profit by them. 


Krumet & Foster.—This well-known 


firm have within the past year added to 
their attractive toy publications several 
which are very charming and ingenious. 
Among these we may mention the ‘‘ Realm 
of Flowers,"’ a beantiful parlor amuse- 
ment—‘'The American Lady and her 


Children,” and “The American Boy in 


Costume.” Each of these can be obtained 
as preminme—the first, by two enbecri- 
bers to the MontHLY; the second and 
third, by one subscriber to the MonrTHLY, 
or two to the YounGa AMERICA, 


LITERAL TRANSLATION.—A French au- 
thor has translated a passage frem one of 
Cooper's novels as follows:—‘‘ He de- 
ecended from hie horse in front of the 
chatean, and tied him toa large graeshop- 
per.” The original reads, “a large lo- 
cust’ (tree). 


Lire AND Deatn.—It is not an uncom- 
mon complaint against a newspaper that 
it hasn't life enough. But a brother edi- 
tor reports this odd objection made to his 
paper by a gossip-loving lady: ‘‘I like 
your paper very much; I have only one 
objection to it—it haan’t deaths enongh! 


Ir is generally believed that Cowper 
was a Freemason, ag he wished to erect 
‘*a lodge in some vast wilderness.” 
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Serr Praise.—Who speaks the truth 
of himeelf, unless he knows beforehand 
that the truth redounds to his praise ? 


PresupicK.—Prejndice is the more dan- 
gerous because it has the unfortunate 
ability of accommodating itself to all the 
possible varieties of the human mind. 
Like the spider, it makes everywhere a 
home. 


Banca of Wrhought. 


THE Deatu or s CuiLp.—Oh. the rend- 
ing of ties, knitted at the first opening of 
infant eyes, and strengthened by number- 
less acts of love, is a sorrowful thing. To 
inake the grave the only door to a meet- 
ing with'those on whose bosoms we have 
nestled, in whose hearts we trusted long 
before we knew how precious were such 
love and trust, brings with it an over- 
powering weight of solemnity. But a 
grave is yawning for cach of ns, and is it 
much to choose whether we sever the tic 
that binds us here to-day, or lie down on 
the morrow? Ah! the ‘ weaver's shut- 
tle’’ is is flying, the ‘‘ flower of the praes"’ 
is withering, the span is almost measur- 
ed, the tale nearly told, the dark valley is 
close before us—tread we with care! 
But a few steps— difficult the pathway 
may be, but rery bright! And then we 
put on the robe of immortality, and mect 
to part never more. And we shall not be 
apart even on carth. There is an electric 
chain passing from heart to heart throngh 
the throne of the Eternal, and we may 
keep its links all brightly burnished by 
the breath of prayer. 


LOVE THE NATURAL ELEMEET OF THE 
Sovut.—There needs no other proof that 
happiness is the most wholesome atmos- 
phere, and that in which the immortality 
of man is destined ultimately to thrive, 
than the elevation of soul, tee religious 
aspiration, which attends the first assn- 
rance, the first sober certainty of truc 
love. The soul is then the very temple 
of adoration, of faith, of holy purity, of 
heroism, and of charity. At.such a mo- 
ment, the human creature ‘shoots up into 
an angel. Thcre is nothing on -earth too 
defiled for its charity, nothing in hell too 
appalling for its heroism, nothing in 
heaven too glorious for ita sympathy. 
Strengthened, sustained, vivifled by that 
most mysterious power, union with an- 
other epirit, it feels itself set well forth 
on the way of victory over evil, sent out 
conquering and to conquer. 


ADVERSITY.—Oh, Adversity is ashrewd 
taskmistress, a mighty moral leveler. 
How it teaches us to appreciate kind- 
ness, and to discover friends where we 
had previously only discerned inferiors. 
It is, indeed, as the great poet of the 
world has said, the jewel struck out of 
the ugliness and venom of the heart. 
Fine friends fall away—the dust of the 
butterfly's wings ie swept off by the cold 
touch of this same Adversity; and it is 
then, and only then, that we turn to sim- 
ple, pure, and honest human hearts for 
comfort. Happy they who, even thus 
tardily, find what they seek. 


“Up, aND BE Dore,” is the impulse 
for ever with me, and when I ask myself 
both sadly and ecornfully, what? both 
my nature and my convictions repeat the 
call, ‘Up, and be doing.’ For eurely 
there {s eomething to be done from morn- 
ing till night, and to find out what is the 
appointed work of the onward-tending 


soul. 


Ho.ptno THe Mrrror vr TO NATURE. 
—The true moral painter's part it is to 
hold up a faithful picture to the heart of 
the long succession of evils which from 
one crime aprings. 

INFEnioRrs.—Diedain not your inferior, 
though poor; since he may, possibly, be 
much your superior in wisom and the 
noble endowments of the mind. 

Wispom.—True wisdom is to know 
what is beet worth knowing and to do 
what is best worth doing. 


Seas ae 


STRONG ROOM FO IMPROVEMENT, 


Dax Bric Box. 
“cv 

ONE FOR THE OLD Lapy.—An old lady 
recently was brought as a witness before 
a bench of magistrates, and, when asked 
to take off her bonnet, obetinatcly refused 
to do so, saying, ‘‘ There's no law com- 
pelling a woman to take off her bonnet.”’ 
‘“Oh,”* imprudently replied one of the 
macistratee, ‘‘ you know the law, do you? 
Perhaps you would like to come up and 
eit here and teach us?’’ ‘‘No, I thank 
you, sir,’’ replied the old woman tartly; 
“there are old women enough there 
now.”’ 

A Varn Reeret.—There is nothing 


like arming oneself against contingencies, | 


Robert Henley, an able barrister, raised 
to the woolrack in the early part of the 
reign of George III., had been in his 
youth a hard drinker. Shufling into his 
place in the House of Lords, tortured by 
the gout, one day he was heard to mutter, 
‘““Oh, dear! if I had known that these 
legs were one day to carry a Lord Chan- 
cellor, I'd have taken better care of them 
when I was young." 

Tue Betrer Hatr.—It being agreed 
ata party of twolve that a disputed ques- 
tion should be settled by the opinion of 


the majority, the six ladies cxpressed — 


themeelves opposed to the six gentlemen, 
and claimed the victory. A gentleman 
objected to this, as the number of votes 
were equal, saying, ** They were half and 
half.” °** True,”’ replied a witty fair one; 
**but we are the better halves." 


A DRUNKARD's Nosz.—‘ Everything 
has its use,” said a philosophical professor 
to his class.—‘* Of what use is a drunk- 
ard’s flery red nose?'' asked one of the 
puplis.—* It's a lighthouse,” answered the 
professor, ‘* to warn us of the little water 
that passes underneath it, and reminds us 
of the shoals of appetite, on which wo 
might otherwise be wrecked.” 


CHINESE POLITENESS.—‘‘I have just 
had the exquisite pleasure,’’ observes one 
Chinese father to another, ‘‘ of beholding 
your pile-of-volumes son and your string 
of-rubies daughter.—'' Nay,”* responds the 
other, with infinite humility, ‘dog of a 
eon have I none, though a bambooable cat 
ofa daughter I have."'—This is what the 
Chinese call politeness. 


GRAVITY NOT ALWAYs Wispom.—An 
outward show of gravity is popularly ta- 
ken to denote a correeponding depth of 
wisdom within, A great statesman, being 
engaged in romping with his children, 
hastily exclaimed, ‘* Let us be grave—here 
comes a fool;”’ knowing that the fool 
would infallibly judge of him by his out- 
ward demeanor, 
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OUR FASHIONS, 


In tendering our New Year's 
greeting to our lady readers, we 
beg to call their attention to one 
or two facts which are of impor- 
tance to them, and the truth of 
which must be acknowledged. 


The first of these is the original. 
ity and supremacy of our fashion 
department over that of any maga. 
zine published in this country. 


To this department we not only 
give very much larger space, but 
our position as importer and de- 
signer of fashions enables us to an- 
ticipate modes months in advance 
of our contemporaries, and spread 
them, in all their freshness, before 
our readers. 


The designs, illustrations and 
models of other magazines are 
either copied from ours or are a 
re-hash from stale European jour- 
nals, Our magazine is absolutely 
the only one that gives correct 
copies of real and genuine styles 
worn in Paris and New York; and 
our relations abroad and superior 
facilities enable us to present the 
latest French designs immediately 
on their appearance, and in advance 
of even French publications. 


Ladies living in the interior, and 
especially those who only wish to 
take one magazine, will find it to 
their advantage to take one that is 
full and complete in its details, and 
upon whose styles and accuracy 
they can rely, 


In addition to the general facts, 
the “ Ladies’ Club” furnishes an 
immense amount of special infor. 


, .-Mation to be obtained from no 


other soufee;aud affords a channel 
through which ladies are invited 
to make inquiries or suggestions 
freely. Our friends will judge of 
the future by what we have done in 


the past. 
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We invite the attention of ladies particularly to the original and special 
character of the Irashions of this Magazine. 


always been acknowledged unrivaled. 


COPY. 


SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS. 
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Unlike oth , Magazines, if doe & not / %& 


It obtains the fullest intelligence from advanced sources abroad, and 


unites to these high artistic ability, and a thorough knowledge of what is 


required by the best taste at home. 


changes and novelties of la mode. 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


THE great change that has taken 
place in the styles since last winter 
is more than ever apparent, now 
that we see the costumes en masse 
upon the street or in the drawing- 
room. 

It is four years now since the 
change from the hoops, which had 
become somewhat more moderate, 
took place, to the perfectly plain 
gored, or, asit was called, Princesse 
skirt. We well remember the ex- 
citement the first two or three cre- 
ated in the salons, and the contrast 
with the bell-shaped garments gen- 
erally worn. 

The Princesse dress was, however, 
found too restricted, and little round 
aprons, called ‘“‘ Freemasons,”’ were 
introduced, which were the begin- 
ning of the present upper skirt, 
with its round tablier and not un- 
graceful panier. 

The change from a short apron 
and a straight-cut gored skirt toa 
short upper skirt, and a petticoat 
with some fullness in, does not 
seem 80 very great, but it is very 
apparent when the skirts and 
panters and sashes, and all the 
frills and furbelows thereunto be- 
longing, are multiplied by the num- 
ber of ladies who wear them. 

The high, rich colors, too, have 
much to do with the warmth of 
effect produced by this season’s style 
of dress. Bright blues, browns, and 
Scotch plaids, witha good deal of 
scarlet in it, are relieved a little by 
a mixture of black or gray, but the 
prevailing tone is high, full, and 
striking. 

Garnet and dark green cloths 
and costumes are also in vogue, 
and produce a fine effect, trimmed 
with velvet and fringe of the same 
shade. The suit generally consists 
of a round skirt, trimmed with two 
flat plaited flounces, each headed 
with two rows of velvet, an upper 


Its instructions are not confined to mere 
> descriptions of elaborate and special toilets, but embrace constant and im- 
w4, portant hints to mothers, dressmakers, and ladies ge 
preserve economy in their wardrobes, and yet keep au courant of the ‘ 


erally, who wish to 


skirt forming an apron and side 
panters, and a mantle fitted to the 
waist, at the back. Mantle and 
upper skirt are trimmed with vel- 
vet and fringe, and there is a double 
square bow with wide ends at- 
tached to where the mantle is fas- 
tened at the back. 


The bodices for rather dressy 
toilets are generally made open 
in front, either in a square shape or 
ai chale, with revers. The chemi- 
settes worn with such bodices are 
cut of the same shape; they are 
trimmed with a wide strip of inser- 
tion, edged round the bottom with 
a deep border of Valenciennes lace, 
and round the top with a very nar- 
row border of the same. This 
arrangement leaving the throat 
partly bare, a necklace or a large 
cross or locket is worn round the 
neck. 

Street toilets are very costly. It 
is not uncommon to see black Lyons 
velvet suits worn with rich tunics 
of bright blue or dead black satin, 
the sash of satin with heavily 
fringed ends. 

Fur is very fashionably used for 
trimming cloth and velvet. The 
new French circular is the newest 
form of wrap. They are very styl- 
ish. They form a sort of double 
circular—or, rather, 2a close-cut 
rotonde, not very long, with a cape 
only a quarter of a yard less in 
depth. The material is always 
Scotch plaid, the “Victoria” or 
“scarlet,” and the cape, or second 
circular, is trimmed with a hand- 
some woolen fringe, containing the 
colors. There is no hood, but the 
heavy Scotch cord and tassels are 
thrown back. 

Narrow black or white Astrachan 
collar and fringed muff look well 
with these gay little cloaks. 

The “Roman” cloak has no 
sleeves: sleeves can be inserted, 
but only at the sacrifice of its dis- 


tinctive character. It is drawn in 
at the back, but falls loosely from 
the shoulders, and is altogether one 
of the most graceful garments ever 
imported. The finest model is made 
in black velvet, richly trimmed with 
lace. 

Burnooses and short double capes 
of black cashmere and cloth are or- 
namented with rows of very wide 
black silk braid, imitating stripes 
of close crochet, and edged on cither 
side with a narrow gold band; tho 
upper cape is slit open in the mid- 
dle of the back up to the neck: it 
falls over the arms, which are 
passed through openings in the un- 
der cape. This isavery new model. 


——_—__+¢2——___- 


TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


ScotcH CostuME.—Round skirt, 
trimmed with three slightly gath.- 
ered flounces, edged with black 
velvet, and headed with a quilled 
ruching of the material, edged with 
velvet on both sides. Upper skirt 
made with a round panier and 
apron, and trimmed to match. 
Metternich mantle of Scotch plaid, 
looped up at the back, fitted in, and 
ornamented with wide bow and 
ends of black velvet. 


WALKING - CosTUME. — Round 
skirt of blue poplin, trimmed with 
two six-inch flounces, each headed 
with two rows of three-quarter 
inch black velvet, and edged with 
a single row of velvet half that 
width. Upper skirt forming pouf 
and short rounded apron, trimmed 
tomatch. Black velvet bows are 
used to loop up the sides. Tight- 
fitting basque made with revers, 
faced with black velvet, broad cuffs 
to match. Chemisette of Valen. 
ciennes forming a cascade in front, 
lace ruffles at the wrist. A French 
circular or white striped burnoose 
may be thrown for warmth over 
this costume. 


* 
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SKATING-COSTUME.—A very pret- 
ty costume is made of blue cloth 
or cashmere, over a white serge 
petticoat, ornamented with a single 
flounce, headed with two rows of 
blue or scarlet braid. Hat of white 
felt, trimmed with velvet, and small 
plame of ostrich feathers to mateh. 
White Astrachan jacket. White 
Astrachan pocket muff. 


Maroon or garnet is very effec- 
tive, made over petticoats of white 
serge, the entire costume ornament- 
ei with black velvet. The jacket 
or paletot must, of course, be 
white. 


Watxrnoe-Surt of maroon pop- 
lin; has the upper skirt cut out in 
scollops, and bound with blue satin. 
The coat has cuffs and revers of 
bright blue satin, and lappels with 
small recers at the back, also faced 
with blue satin: blue satin sash, 
bow and ends. 


Hovse DReEss of pearl-gray pop- 
lin velour. The skirt is gored in 
the usual stylo, and forms a small 
train. The body is plain, and high 
at the back, but drawn _heart- 
shaped in front, and surrounded by 
a narrow standing ruffle of the 
eclour, put on with a piping of Mc- 
Pherson plaid—green, scarlet and 
black. The dress is fastened all 
the way down the front with but- 
tons covered with the plaid; tho 
sash, bow and ends are plaid ; there 
are plaid bows without ends upon 
the tops of the sleeves, and half 
cuffs of the plaid, edged with a 
narrow ruffle of the velour. <A half 
handkerchief of tulle, laid in small 
folds, is worn inside this dress. 


HoME DINNER Dress, of blue 
poult de soe, made with a demi- 
train, and eut out in square teeth, 
which are bound with gray satin 
all round the bottom of the lower 
skirt. Deep, square tunic, open 
front, and back edged with scollops, 
surmounted by two rows of gray 
satin pipings, inclosing rosettes of 
gray satin, with blue centers. High 
bodice, trimmed square with a 
deep ruffle of the silk, cut out and 
bound with gray satin; three ro- 
settes upon the front of the bodice 
above the ruffle, and plain sleeves, 
trimmed upon the wrist only. It 
should be mentioned that a pouf 
at the back is divided into two side 
paniers, cut out and bound to 
match the rest of the dress, and 
lifted at the sides, where it is fas- 
tened by large rosettes. A double 
square bow, with three rounded 
ends, cut out and bound to match, 
filia up the space at the back. | 


PLaIn House Dress, of garnet 
merino ; skirt moderately long, and 
trimmed with a flounce arranged in 
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flat plaits, all one way—“kilt” 
plaits, as they are called. High 
plain body, long sleeves arranged in 
large scant puffs, over a plain coat 
sleeve lining. The puffings are 
divided by rows of narrow black 
velvet, and black velvet bows orna- 
ment the shoulders; sash, bow and 
wide ends of black velvet also. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED STEEL 
PLATE. 

Fie. 1.— Reception dress, of 
changeable poplin, consisting of a 
cored skirt, with five narrow box- 
plaited flounces, a hich, perfectly 
fitting corsage and a trimmed over- 
skirt. This overskirt is different 
from any we have hitherto given 
in the Magazine, the front and sides 
being quite plain and short, while 
the long back wicths that form the 
train are gathered in at the sides as 
well as the waist; tho front of the 
overskirt is trimmed with folds of 
tle material and a deep fall of 
black lace. In licu of the pazver, 
several rows of the material, lined 
with crinoline, edged with narrow 
lace and box-plaited, give rotun- 
dity to the figure. Above this a 
large bow, attached to which are 
two excessivcly long sash ends, 
which are caught together at in- 
tervals, and fastened to the train by 
similar bows. (Sec illustration.) 
The corsage and sleeves are trim- 
med with box plaiting to corre- 
spond. The braided coiffure is 
adorned with a sprig of the red 
camellia japonica; afew ringlets 
fall from the chignon. 


Fia@. 2.—A crimson velvet tunic 
dress, without sleeves, over a cor- 
sage with coat sleeves of white 
satin, trimmed so closely with folds 
of the velvet and velvet buttons 
that it appears as if it were made 
of striped material. Folds of white 
satin ornament the sides of the 
skirt, and a short overskirt, edged 
with three folds of white satin, 
covers the back breadths only. In 
the hair a white convolvulus and a 
bow of crimson velvet. 


Fie. 3.—Evening dress of shot 
violet silk ; the front breadth only 
is trimmed with three graduated 
flounces—tho wide box plaiting, 
which forms a heading to these, 
being continued round the train. 
An overskirt, open to the waist in 
front, is edged with box plaiting : 
at the sides it is raised with rosettes 
and tasseled ends; at the back there 
are three rows of box plaiting. The 
closely-fitting corsage is plain, with 
coat sleeves, over which is worn a 
small jacket, the sleeves of which 
terminate at the elbows, with box- 
plaited ruffles. 
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BONNETS FOR JANUARY. 


VERY stylish winter reception 
bonnets are made of white uncut 
velvet, white corded silk, and white 
satin, ornamented with feather 
fringe and balls, or other devices of 
gold or mother-of-pearl. 


The bonnets are still very small 
—necessarily so, as the hair is worn 
as high as ever, though longer, so 
as to extend lower upon the neck. 

A feature of the season is tle bow 
of velvet, or other ornament, which 
is always placed high on the left 
side. 


Among some very pretty bonnets 
received lately was one of velvet— 
the shade called prune. It formed 
a coronet in front, which was crossed 
with a band of prune velvet, 
fastened with an oval buckle of 
dead gold; a tuft of feathers sur- 
mounted the buckle. 


Another and a more dressy bon- 
net was made of amethyst velvet, 
with a graceful droop of feathers 
and a black lace scarf fastened at 
the side and thrown to the back. 


A third was a Louis XVI. beret, 
made of light blue velvet, and orna- 
mented wlth a spray of Bengal roses 
copied in pink satin. 

Round hats are alinost universal- 
ly adopted for the promenade. The 
popular shape curves low in front 
and behind, with high sloping 
crown and turned-up brim. Two 
feathers at the front cross over the 
crown, almost concealing it. The 
brim is covered with velvet, and a 
rosette or pompon is in front. A scarf 
of the new Donna Maria gauze 
(which resembles silk tissue) is fas- 
tened behind, from whence it encir- 
cles the neck, and is then permitted 
to fall behind, This is not a vail for 
the face, but a pleasant protection for 
the neck, which is now too much 
exposed by low-throated dresses. 
The scarf is a yard anda half long 
and the width of the gauze. When 
made of dotted net it is three-eighths 
broad and edged with lace two 
inches wide. 

This style of hat is called Le 
Fronde. In is very handsome in 
glossy black plush with velvet brim. 
Two long ostrich feathers sweep 
back over the crown, crossing each 
other belind. A jet aigrctte is in 
front. Ladies who trim their own 
hats will find that a slight twist 
near the top of a long ostrich plume 
will make it curl gracefully. 

La Valliére, a peculiar shape, is 
the most stylish hat of the season. 
The brim projects in front and at 
the sides, but is turned up abruptly 
behind, and surmounted with. os. 
trich plumes nodding toward the 
front. An elegant model is of ma- 
roon velvet with a torsade of gros- 
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grain around the crown, an ostrich 
feather at the back curling forward, 
and a long scarf of black net edged 
with lace. 
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MORNING, RECEPTION, AND 
HOME DRESSES. 
(See full page Engraring.) 


Fig. 1.— An elegant morning 
wrapper, of stone-color poplin. 
trimmed with blue velvet, and 
blue silk fringe. It consists of 
loose front and back widths set 
into a plain yoke, coat sleeves, and 
long flowing ones lined with blue 
silk and edged with fringe. On 
the front width are three narrow 
flounces, headed by a row of blue 
velvet and eight rosettes of the 
same. Round the trained back 
width are simply three rows of 
blue velvet, and the side seams are 
trimmed with blue, side-edged with 
velvet simulating revers and orna- 
mented with rosettes. The upper 
half of the hanging sleeves is fur- 
ther ornamented with bands of 


velvet, running horizontally, and. 


terminating in rosettes: six are 
required for each sleeve. A belt 
attached to the inside of the back 
of the wrapper, leaving it loose, « 
la Watteau, is passed through a slit 
under the arms and fastened over 
the front widths. The belt, coat 
sleeves and yoke are uniformly fin- 
ished with rows of narrow velvet. 
This is a very comfortable as well 
as a stylish wrapper. 


Fig. 2.—Reception-dress of rose- 
colored silk trimmed with black 
lace and narrow binck velvet. The 
corsage is cut square and Jew in 
the front, and trimmed round with 
a puffing of the same edged with 
lace and narrow velvet. Thesleeves, 
which reach only to the elbow, ter- 
minate in a ruffle of deep black laco 
over a flouncing of the material, 
headed by a puffing similar to that 
on the waist. Tho skirt is cut with 

'a long train, and trimmed with 
putfings, Jace and narrow velvet, 
and with sever large bows, as illus- 
trated. 


Fic. 3.—Home-dress of corn-col- 
ored merino, trimmed with black 
silk, black velvet ribbon and vel- 
vet buttons. Tho corsace is close- 
fitting, and trimmed with the nar. 
row velvet silk and buttons, to 
simulate a basque. The dress and 
long overskirt are edged with black 
silk, cut in scollops, and trimmed 
with straps of velvet and buttons, 
A very short additional overskirt, 
edged with silk and trimmed down 
the fronts with short horizontal 
| atraps of velvet and buttons, effec- 
tually carries out the basque-like 
: appeatance of the bodice, 
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DESCRI?TION OF EVENING DRES- 
SES AND WALKING-SUIT. 


(See fu page Engraving.) 


Fig. 1.—This dress consists of a 
short plain skirt trimmed round 
with five rows of velvet, and a long 
trained overskirt attached to a 
closely fitting stomacher waist. 
This overskirt is left open in front, 
looped back with rosettes and sash 
ends, and trimmed with bands of 
black velvet and lace in the manner 
illustrated. The front of the cor- 
sage is ornamented with horizontal 
straps of velvet and two rows, 
which are carried up the darts and 
over the shoulders and back to the 
waist. In addition to the coat 
sleeves, which have velvet cuffs and 
are profusely trimmed with bands 
of velvet, are square hanging 
sleeves, edged with velvet, and 
caught together with velvet ros- 
ettes over each shoulder. Crimson 
or maroon poplin is handsome 
made up after this model. 


Fia. 2.—Walking-suit of black 
silk or buffalo brand alpaca, trim- 
med with black velvet. The gored 
skirt has six narrow flounces, head- 
ed with velvet, and a short over- 
skirt, with a plain apron front and 
full back width, edged with floun- 
cing and trimmed down the front 
with buttons and straps of velvet. 
Over the corsage, the front of which 
is similarly trimmed with straps 
and buttons, is a loose sailor jacket, 
the froat of which is turned back 
from the throat to the waist. This 
jacket is simply trimmed with vel- 


WE illustrate this month 
a magnificent parure, from 
the establishment of 
Messrs. BALL, BLACK & 
Co., unsurpassed in chaste 
elegance, and which we can 
recommend to such of our 
readers who desire to pur- 
chase a costly set for New 
Year's. Price, $4,500. The 
necklace is composed of 
164 pearls, arranged in a 
double row, and a central 
gold slide, in which are set 
three more pearls, and to 
which is attached a fine 


JEWELRY. 
PARURE OF DIAMONDS AND PEARLS. 


a half carats in weight, en- 
circled by diamonds; be- 
low are four diamonds and 
au additional pearl pen- 
dant. The diamond and 
enamel clasp of this neck- 
lace has gold balls for at- 
tachment. The breastpin 
has a large prominent pear| 
in its center, surrounded 
by diamonds, and an outer 
circle of twelve fine pearls. 
Three additional diamonds 
and a pearl pendant break 
the uniformity of the circle 
and add grace to the de- 
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WINTER CLOAKS. 
ONE of the late and pretty styles 


of the season is the new French 
circular, made of Scotch plaid, with 


a very deep cape trimmed with 
fringe, containing the colors of the 
plaid. There is no hood, but the 
tassels are thrown back over the 
shoulders, and are attached to a 
heavy cord, both made in colors to 
match the fringe. 


All circular cloaks are close-cut 
now, and fall closely to the figure. 
The French circular is not so long 
as a water-proof, but the cape is 
much deeper than that of an ordi- 
nary water-proof cloak: it reaches 
within a quarter of a yard of the 
edge of the cloak, which is simply 
turned up with a hem. 

The Astrachan cloaks’ have had 
a great success this season, both 
white and black. The white, with 
their long fringe bordering, are 
very dressy ; but the black, finished 
in precisely the same way, are more 
useful for the regular promenade. 

A muff to match is, of course, 
always worn with them. For rich 
carriage wraps, there are new and 
elegant velvet cloaks lined with 
fur, and also striped shawls, plush- 
lined, arranged as burnooses. The 
latter form very stylish and com- 
fortable opera wraps. 

Instead of velvet cloaks, velvet 
suits are worn, the most elegant 
and distingué trimmed with bands 
of chinchilla or sable. Costly asa 
velvet suit is, of course it is much 
more so trimmed with rich fur; 
and sgme of these costumes are of 
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vet and flouncing, like the rest ofthe sapphire pendant, ten and sign. 
Bult. The earrings are large pearls and gold triangles; in the center of each 
, hangs a single pearl, and at the base of each triangle are three fine dia- 
Fria. 3.—Evening dress of Metter- | monds, and pendants composed of alternate pearls and diamonds. 


almost fabulous value. They are 
confined, however, in the wearing, 
to very few persons. 
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nich green silk, trimmed with black 
velvet and narrow black lace ; round 
the bottom of the skirt, which is 
long, are two rather scanty flounces, 
edged with lace, the lower one be- 
ing twice the width of the upper; 
above these is a box plaiting of 
black velvét (a ruching of silk may 
be substituted) ; a third flounce, 
similarly edged and headed, is 
placed a little above these, and car 
ried up the sides of the front width to 
the waist, simulating an overskirt ; 
the frontof the dress is ornamented 
with five rosettes of velvet and lace. 
The waist is cut square, and is 
trimmed with ruching and lace. 
The sleeves terminate at the elbow 
with a deep ruffle, edged with lace 
and surmounted with box plaiting 
and velvet ruching. The belt fas- 


. tens in front with a velvet rosette : 


at the back is. attached a rounded 
sash, ends trimmeu with: flouncing 
and ruching to correspond. ‘ihe 


—— 


pearls. The amethyst, which is a partic 
ularly fine one, represents Queen Dido 
reposing upon a couch, in basso relievo. 
The design is chaste and elegant; the 
price $175. 


Diamonp Earrine.—In this earring 
the more valuable rose-shaped diamonds 
of which it is composed form the glitter- 
Ing petals of as many tiny gold roses, 
with black enamel pendants. This style 


Not so new, but very effective, 


are velvet cloaks trimmed with 
broad guipure lace, headed with a 
rich crochet passementerie, which 
looks like heavy embroidery. 

The new jacket for in<loor wear 
is called the Hungarian, and is 
made of gray velvet cloth. It is 
very short, is hollowed into the 
back, and bordered with feathers 
of the same color. The front is 
ornamented with gimp macarons, 
and the square pockets are sur- 
rounded with a feather bordering.. 
The sleeves are of the graceful 
pagoda form. 

Then there is the Empress jacket, 
made in cashmere, black velvet and 
cloth. It is short, wide, and cut 
with four large basques, which are 
bordered with Venetian point sewn 
on plain. The guipure is carried 
up the back in a point, and the 
whole is embellished at the edge 
with narrow gold braid. 


PENDANT JEWEL.—This is a beautiful | of setting displays the gems to the great- A writer in an English journal 
amethyst pendant, set in gold and black | est advantage. The design 1s light and 


plain patterns of these three suits 
enamel, and surrounded by eight fine | quite novel. The pair is sold at $220. says: “ By the way, touching water- 


{ cost 75 cents each ; trimmed, $4. 
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proofs, I think I can give travelers 
For many 
years I have worn India-rubber 
water-proofs; but I will buy no 
more, for I have. learned that good 
Scottish tweed can be made com- 
pletely impervious to rain, and, 
moreover, I have learned how to 
make it so; and for the benefit of 
my readers, I will here give the 
recipe: In a pail of soft water, put 
half a pound of sugar of lead and 


a valuable hint or two. 


half a pound of powdered alum; 
stir this at intervals until it be- 
comes clear; then pour it off into 
another pail, and put the garment 
therein, and let it be in for twenty- 
four hours, and then hang it up to 


dry without wringing it. Two of 


my party—a lady and gentleman— 
have worn garments thus treated 
in the wildest storm of wind and 
rain without getting wet. The 
rain hangs upon the cloth in glob. 
ules; in short, they are really 
water-proof. The gentleman, a 
fortnight ago, walked nine miles 
in a storm of rain and wind such as 
you rarely see in the South, and, 
when he slipped off his overcoat, 
his underclothes were as dry as 
when he put them on. This is, I 
think, a secret worth knowing; for 
cloth, if it can be made to keep out 
wet, is in every way better than 
what we know as water-proofs.” 
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LATEST STYLES OF HATS AND BONNETS FOR JANUARY, 1870. 


HATS AND BONNETS, 

No. 1.—CHAPEAU MARITON.—A 
pretty bonnet of black velvet, with 
brides of the same. edged with 
black lace and fastened under the 
chin with a velvet bow. In the 
center of this bonnet, nestling 
among blaek lace, is a lovely rose, 
to which a finely-curled ostrich 
feather forms an effective back- 
ground. 


No. 2.—L’EsPrecLe. — This is 
a jaunty bonnet of blue satin, 
trimmed with blue velvet, a single 
white velvet flewer and white os- 
trich plume; strings of blue velvet 
drawn clesely under the chin, and 
fastened with a bow and ends high 
on the right side. 


No. 8.—La Cartna.—The foun- 
dation of this bonnet is covered 
with black velvet, but the trim- 
ming almost covers it; this con- 
sists of a cluster of black ostrich 
tips, and on either side six loops of 
green satin ribbon; the right side 
is trimmed with ribbon only; on 
the left a red chrysanthemum is 
added to the ribbon bow; green 
satin brides edged with handsome 
guipure. 

No. 4—Branca HAt.—This is a 
simple and tasteful round hat, of 
white uncut velvet, with white os- 
trich feather. 


No. 5.—CarLorra BONNET.—|of 9 very old English fabric, have 


Black velvet, covered with a ruch- 


ing of handsome black lace ; in the | ticle. They are sold generally about 


center a corn-colored rose and black 
plume tipped with corn-color. The 
bride is novel and pretty, being 
black velvet piped with corn-color 
satin and edged with wide lace, 
cut so as to formthe graduated fall 
illustrated above. 


———_ © « —___- 
POPULAR WINTER MATERIALS. 


TH& new American poplins, first 
exhibited at the late fair of the 


American Institute, and since trans- | Will vie with foreign productions of 
ferred to the shelves of a large dry | the same price in appearance. The 


goods house in this city, promise to 
furnish quite a new and important 
element in American manufactures. 


They are made precisely like the 


famous Irish poplins, and are as heavy, and of very good quality. 


handsome in every particular, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, a certain smooth- 
ness of finish. The cost is fifty 
cents less per yard. 

The wide poplin velour, at $1.25 
per yard, Empress cloths, and 
French merinos, at 75 cents and $1, 
are excellent and lady-like mater- 
ials for winter dresses, but less used 
for suits than Scotch plaids, which 
are found of all qualities and prices, 
and are worn universally. 


Velveteens, which are a revival 
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taken their place as a standard ar- 


$2 per yard, and are used for vhil- % 
dren, by some ladies for basques and 
cloaks, which make uptolook very & 
well indeed, and by gentlemen for 
coats, said coats being supposed to 
have a particularly “ nobby ” look. 
Velveteen is made of cotton instead 
of silk, which is the difference be- 
tween it and real velvet. 

Good black silks arein greatde } 
mand, and very good American 3 
silks are now in the market, which ¥% 


ell th ee, 


quality has yet to be tested. 


The popular satins used for eve. 
ning dresses are in a fine variety of 
shades and colors, and apparently 


How they can be sold for $2.50 per 
yard seems a mystery, until we ob- 
serve they are linen-backed. This, 
however, does not injure their ap. 
pearance or their wear materially — 
at any rate, such wear as is requir- 
ed from party and ceremonious toi- 


ets. Jf 
Evening silks in all colors are $2 
per yard. 


These are, of course, the lowest 
figures» Silks and jgatins range in 


price up to $25)per yard. 
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HINTS ON DRESSMAKING. 

By referring to the plates of col- 
ored fashions given with this jour- 
nal, it will be seen that fashionably- 
made bodices show the figure in its 
natural proportions, the seams fol 
lowing as closely as. may be the 
outlines of the figure ; for instance, 
shoulder-seains are placed on the 
shoulder, not at the back of it, as 
was formerly the case. The shoul- 
ders do not extend over the arm, 
but are short enough to make the 
arm-hole in its appropriate place. 
There is no attempt to make the 
back look narrow by placing the 
side seam behind the arm instead 


of under it. 


The waist .s of natural length, 
neither immoderately short nor 
long, but terminates at the natural 
taper, just above the hips; nor is 
it compressed by tight lacing. 

Easy-fitting corsets, with but few 


- whalebones, are worn to support the 


figure, but not to make it smaller. 

Many ladies prefer to have the 
dress-skirt separate from the waist 
and attached to a belt. In this 
case, to prevent the two portions 
of the dress from parting, it is well 
to extend the bodice over the hips 
in a loose, easy basque, to be thrust 
under the skirt of the dress; or else 
attach eyes to a belt round the 
waist and hoop, at regular opposite 
distances upon the belt of the skirt, 
so that the skirt can be hooked on 
to the waist without trouble. The 
whalebones do not extend over the 
hips, but stop at the narrowest 
taper of the corsage. 

Shoulder seams are no longer 
corded. A cord is not required 
around the neck, if a standing band 
is used. If the dress is cut away 
low at the throat, according to the 
summer fashion, it is corded with. 
out a band. 

Arm-holes are always corded, and 
should be ample enough for com- 
fort. Many dressmakers object to 
cording the bodice at the belt, as 
the cord is apt to draw; we use, 
instead, a bias-facing, stitched on 
to give it suilicient strength. The 
inner seam of the sleeve should fall 
over the center of the arm. 

When the sleeve is being sewed 
in the arm-hole, the sleeve should 
be held above, in order that its 
slight fullness may be gradually 
gathered into the arm-hole; the 
sleeve will then stand out properly 
around the arm-hole. 

Loose or Garibaldi bodices may 
be made from the patterns for tight 
bodices Dy‘merely omitting to seam 
up the darts, allowing the fallness 
to form gathers to be attached toa 
belt, or to remain loose and un- 
attached to a belt. 


Bodices of grenadine or tarlatan | 
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TRIANON DRESS. 


A SILVER-GRAY poplin, trimmed with black or blue velvet. The gored skirt is cut 
extremely short, and edged with a deep Spanish flounce, bound and trimmed with 
velvet, and set on in Russian plaits. The corsage consists of a loose basque front, 
which, being belted in, gives the appearance of a French waist and overskirt. The 
back fits closely, like an ordinary tight waist, but the back of the overskirt is cut very 
full and long, slit some distance down the center, and arranged in Watteau folds, 
crossed, and attached with velvet bows to each shoulder (as illustrated), thus form- 
ing adouble Watteau and panier overskirt. The overskirt is edged with fringe, 
with heading of quilled velvet ; the quilling is continued up the fronts of the basque 
round the neck and sleeves. Two bows are placed on each side of the overskirt. 


FIRESIDE DRESS, 

Crimson merino, made with short, tight house basque, and simply trimmed with 
black silk and narrow velvet. This is a good opportunity of utilizing an old silk 
dress. The trimming consists entirely of double bias folds of silk, sewn on one side 
only, and headed byswo rows of narrow velvet. Five of these folds encircle the skirt. 
The basque is edged with a single fold of silk, and the sleeve trimmed with three 
rows of the same. Nine bows of silk are placed down the back of the corsage and 
skirt, and three more on each sleeve. 


—— 
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CAMERA BODICE—FRONT AND BACK. 


A PRETTY bodice to be made of black velvet, with revers, bows, and pipings of 
striped colored satin, and edged with narrow black lace. The front is a stomacher 
corsage, with two darts and revere, ornamented with two satin bows; on each 
shoulder is a similar bow with fringed end. The back, which is considerably 
longer, is made with revers both above and below the waist. This is a stylish and 
fanciful addition to any dress, and the revers should be of a color that will corre- 
spond or contrast well with the color of the dress for which it is specially made. 


ALWAYS ONWARD. 


Wrote a lady the other day, ‘* What is it that makes DemoneEst #0 much better 
and brighter than other fashion magazines?” It is simply that we do not stand 
still, as other magazines do, but try to keep up with the spirit of the times—with 
the genius of American women—and always press onward. a. 
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dresses, when cut high in the neck, 


are lined throughout with substan- 
tial silk, and made to fit the figure 
by darts. It is the exception to 
the rule this season to make thin 
dresses with loose bodices over 
low linings. If it is desired to 
display the neck and anns, the 
whole corsage is cut low, and worn 
with a lace chemisette or fichu. 

Low corsages for full-dress occa- 
sions are buttoned in front when 
the bodice is partly concealed by a 
berthe or other elaborate trimming. 
If the low bodice is but little 
trimmed, it is fastened behind by 
eyelets and a silk cord for lacing. 
Buttons should not be set on tho 
bodice of a dress merely for orna- 
ment; they are for use, not show, 
and require button-holes opposite 
to make them effective. Fancy 
bows on the front of the corsage 
are much used at present. Hooks 
and eyes beneath fasten tho bodice 
securely. 

Satin jean and ordinary twilled 
cotton are the materials most used 
for dress linings. They are dur- 
able and firm, consequently they 
wear well, and do not stretch out 
of shape. Linen is also used, but 
it is elastic, soon shows soil, and is 
objectionable on account of the 
chilled feeling it gives the wearer 
when it is first put on, 

White lining is used for all 
dresses with light grounds. 

Dark drab and gray for thick 
colored materials. One yard and 
an eighth is the quantity required. 
Dressmakers prefer silk linings to 
all others, as they fit to the figure 
more smoothly, and give the gar- 
ment a more tasteful appearance 
when completed. 

The dress-skirt is of convenient 
walking length, flatly gored in 
front, with more fullness at tho 
sides than has been worn of late, 
giving the appearance of being of 
even length all round. 

A good model has but five 
breadths — viz., one sloped front 
breadth twenty-seven inches wide 
at the bottom ; one gore on each 
side, twenty-one inches; and two 
full back breadths, each measuring 
twenty-seven inches. The front 
width is sewed to the belt plainly, 
theside gore has two shallow plaits, 
and the back widths are in full 
French gathers. 

Skirts are very :nuch trimmed, 
and three and a quarter yards 
wide ; plainer skirts are from three 
and a half to four yards. 

The fashionable redingote, or rid- 
ing-coat, is made as follows :—The 
body is fitted closely at the back 
with half-loose fronts turned over 
in revers and held in position by a 
belt, giving a graceful outline to 
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the figure. Below the belt the 
front is short, while the full back 
descends more than half down the 
dress skirt, forming puffs or broad 
plaits. A wide belt and volumi- 
nous bow at the back, with or 
without sash ends. Qn the easy- 
fitting coat-sleeves deep cuffs are 
turned up, or are simulated by 
trimming. There are no epau- 
lets. Two rows of large buttons 
on the front are looped together by 
thick cords. This handsome gar- 
ment is cal ed the Chevalier eae 
ingote, and ix made of heavy mate- 
rials, such as velvet and cloth. 
Another style of redingote has a. 
short square basque, fitting well | 
over tho hips, while attached be-, 
neath the basque are long side- | 
breadths and a puffed back, giving 
the effect of an overskirt. 
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PRIMA DONNA OVERSKIRT. 


A new and graceful overskirt, suitable 
for poplin, merino, alpaca and woolen 
dresses. The front is double, but not ne- 
cessarily so, as the form of this (ablier, 
which terminates at the back in a bow 
and short ruffled ends, can easily be simu- 
lated with trimming. One row of box- 
plaiting surrounds the (fadlier, and two 
rows of the same edge the lower part of 
this overskirt. 


oe o—_——— 


CoLORED STockineas.—The stock- 
ings of spun silk and of soft wool, 
to match dresses, are particularly 
useful at this season, and look ex- 
ceedingly well with tartan cos- 
tumes. 


———_-* © e ——_—_ 


OUR LADIES' AND CHILDREN'S 
CHART. 


Few ladies understand tho simplicity 
and beauty of our Ladies’ and Children's 
Chart for dressmaking. It is so readily 
understood that a very few hours’ teach- 
ing is enfficient to inform a not particu- 
larly bright person, who previously was 
totally ignorant on the subject. 

The children's chart is very simple, and 
can be taught to a child very readily; so 
that an apt girl of ten or twelve years 
could cut and make her own dresses, 
The knowledge of these charts ought, and 
probably will, form part of the industrial 
education of girls, when it becomés a part 
of our school system, 

Directions accompany them which any 
intelligent person can understand. 
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FORMOSA SUIT, 
Ts is a pretty walking-costume. very suitable for merino and empress cloth. It 
is trimmed with double bias folds of black silk, narrow velvet being sewn on the 


side which is attached to the dress; above these graduated folds, on the lower skirt, 
is a fanciful heading of straps and buttons. The overskirt, small cape, and sleeves 


are trimmed to correspond. 
COSTUME FADETTE. 


For street or home wear, the costume Fadette will be generally liked. The cor- 
sage is plain, and very suitable to wear under one of the fashionable red cloth 
jackets. The model is a dark blue silk, trimmed with black guipure and quillings 
of black velvet, through the center of which are laid wide milliner’s folds of the 
silk. The flounce is edged with lace and headed with velvet eee itis placed 
high on the skirt. The overskirt, which forms an apron-front, is trimmed to cor- 
respond, as also are the sleeves. The belt is of black velvet, and has, at the back, a 
large bow without ends. The corsage fastens with black velyct buttons. 


THE FARNIENTE WRAPPER. 


Tne Farniente Wrapper, with its easy, graceful folds, will surely be a favorite with 
the ladies for their * hours of idleness.” It ix double-breasted, and with sack front 
hanging loosely from the shoulders, indicating but not fitting the figure; the back 
is arranged in a deep Watteau fold, and two very long sash ends attached to the back 
of the sleeves are brought over the shoulders, under the arms, and loosely knotted 
at the back of the skirt The bottom is trimmed with a box-plaited flounce of the 
material, bound and trimmed with three rows of plaid. Brown merino looks well 
with blue and green plaid piping. The overlapping front is trimmed with three rows 
of plaid, and buttons the entire length of the skirt. Sash and slecves fluished to 
correspond. The plain pattern of this wrapper is 75 cents, 


NEW TRIMMINGS, 

VELVET is the materigl most 
used for trimming; gros-grain is 
the second choice ; satin has fallen 
somewhat into disfavor. Bands of 
bias velvet, cut from the pieces in 
varied widths from two inches to a 
quarter of a yard, are placed straight 
around skirts, the narrow bands as 
headings to flounces, wider ones in 
conjunction with ruches, lace, or 
fringe. 

Velvet of the same shade of the 
dress is preferable, though black 
and contrasting colors aré used. 
Ribbon velvet, both wide and nar- 
row, fills the space between floun- 
ces. Grosgrain is seen as bias 
bands piped with satin, or notched 
with saw-teeth, or edged with passe- 
menterie or fringe; also, as puffs, 
ruches, and flounces., Satin is most 
used in thick cable cords, in facings, 
and narrow pipings. 

Straight flounces in large plaits, 
all turned one way, are seen in pro- 
fusion on silk and woolen dresses ; 
but few box plaits are made. Gath- 
ered flounces, hitherto thought un- 
suitable for thick materials, are 
found even on velvet garments—a 
scant velvet full piped with satin 
and faille being prettier than one 
would imagine. 

The new passementerie or croch- 
eted gimp, in lace patterns of points 
and scollops, forms a_ beautiful 
edging. Thick oval ornaments, like 
elongated buttons and shoulder 
knots or frogs of passementerie, add 
a dressy appearance to plain cloth 
suits. Large buttons of satin and 
velvet rings and crocheted centers 
are placed in double rows down the 
front of redingotes and fastened by 
double loops of thick cord. 

Chenille fringe is used on many 
of the new suits ; also bullion fringe 
of thick cable cord, and a heavy 
fringe of detached tassels. To con- 
clude the whole matter of garni- 
tures, the appropriate trimmings 
for cloth and woolen materials are 
velvet, gros-grain, and fringe ; for 
silks, flounces of the same with vel- 
vet bands; for velvet, gros-faille 
facings, satin pipings, passemen- 
terve, and lace. p 

——— 


EVENING TOILETS of white cord- 
ed silk are trimmed with Vesuvius 
or ruby red fire or nasturtium-col- 
ored velvet, edged with white che- 
nille fringe. 

—_———_ +9 + ____- 


A GIFT FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


ONE that will keep you in pleasant re- 
membrance all the year round—one that 
will be worth many times its cost--one 
that will grow better and handsomer 
with time—one that will never grow old 
—one that will find and hold a place in 
your heart that you will never afterward 
have left vacant. What wonderful gift 
is this? Why, Demorest, to be sure, 
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ISRAELLA BASQUE. » 
Tye back of this basque descends about | 

two fingers below the belt, in rounded 

point, trimmed with two rows of fringe, | ; . 
d narrow velvet. The front is asinrple \ 

ek ; VICTORIA BASQUE. 


closely-fitting corsace, with two darts, \ y oe // S ¢ 4 Y | 
y . . Wa 7 at” Se Cait Penuars the most novel basque of the 
= 


and below the belt is a three inch deep | : 

frill. fringed, and piped to correspond | fy VEE, — ea ji is the Victoria, which fs made 
rH ®; 1h) Ye SS} | , | with a cape at the back, which, being set 
| in at the shoulder and the front part of the 
yarm hole, gives the effect of a graceful. 
flowing slecve. Black velvet trimmed 
with handsome guipure lace and folds of 
satin, is very elegant, made after this 

model. 


with the back. Similar frilling ornaments | 
the sleeves and corease, producing on the 
latter the effect of a small cape. 


| 
| 
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PRECIOSA COSTUME. 


THE Preciosa Costume consists of a closely-fitting corsage, with simulated capo, 
gored skirt, and overskirt. The underskirt is fancifully trimmed with clusters of 
box plaits placed at intervals, in lieu of @ continuous flourice, the interstices being 
ornamented black velvet arranged triangularly, as illustrated. The overskirt is also 
trimmed each side and on the front preadth with velvet straps terminating in but- 


tons. Two short gathered sash ends, trimmed with velvet, adorn the belt. 


ALGERIA SUIT. 


Tue Algeria suit is another new walking-sult, consisting of skirt, tight basque, 
over and under skirt. The flounce on the lower ekirt is edged with narrow fringe, 
and plaited up at intervals 0 as to form six festoons. Between and above each of 
these festoons is placed an ornament composed of four diamond-shaped pieces of the 
material, bound with velvet and lapping over each other, as illustrated; the lower 
edge of each is adorned with fringe. Six of these ornamental straps are required for 
the under and two for ihe over skirt, one on each side. The basque is made with 
revers, epaulets, and cuffs, and to the back of the belt is attached a large bow and a 
ninth ornamental piece of over-lapping dimensions, in lien of cash ends. This cos- 


rally 
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4% tume is pretty made of two good contrasting colors, Or of simple black eillx trimmed 
2 A CONVENIENT apron for ‘adies who at- | with narrow velvet and fringe. 


P tence personaliy tc domestic duties; with 
2 boanc pocket. Suitable for black silk 


or a, paca 


likely to become a favorite. It is a full 
sleeve, forming & single puff, and termin- 
ating at the clbow with two graduated ruf- 
fies of fine lace, ornamented by a fimple 
bow and ends of colored ribbon or black 
| velvet. 
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BLUE SUITS. 

AMONG the new winter suits, We 
have seen nothing 80 pretty as the 
bright lapis lazuli blue, in poplin, 
all-wool velour, oT Biarritz cloth, 
which is also an all-wool material, 
gomething like Empress cloth, but 
finer and closer. 

The color is made up with a fringe 
trimming, matching it exactly, and 
with ornaments of either blue or 
black velvet. If the ornaments are 
black velvet, the hat should be black 
velvet, mounted with blue. 

This combination of bright, light 
blue with black has the most charm- 
ing effect in winter when the snow 
‘son the ground. We recommend BASQUE D’HIVER—FRONT AND BACK VIEW. 
3 our blonde young ladies to provide | Tmis isa basque of great simplicity of form, but comfortable and stylish. Black 

> such a costume in anticipation of | silk, trimmed with figu red or plain satin, and narrow velvet, will be gencrally ad- 
s the first sleigh-ride or snow prome- mired. The bottom is trimmed with three rows of velvet, headed with a nar- 


d eee : row Russian plaiting of black satin; sleeves and epaulets to correspond. The 
3 nade; and it Is not unbecoming tO | font is made with revers of figured or plain satin. Our artist has given back 
brunettes, unless they are very dark | and front views of the Basque a’Hiver, 60 that the sash and revers can easily be 
and destitute of color. copied. 


LA VALLIERE SLEEVE. 
For evening dresses, La Valliére is 
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| OUR GREAT PREMIUM ENGRAVING. 


| Our great offer of a fine engraving of 
| Mrs. Lillie M. Spencer's picture of the 
| Pic-Nic on the Fourth of July, to single 
and club subscribers, ought to give us a 
- subscription list, before the first of Janu- 
vary, of at least Two HUNDRED THov- 
|, SAND. g 
It is such an offer as can probably never 
be made again. The picture itself is g% 
worth three times the money asked for 
the Magazine, and is a valuable acquisi- y 
tion to any ordinary house. , 
It is no common engraving, as large : 
pictures neually are, but finely executed : 
by eminent artists, especially engagedand = ¢> 
brought from England forthe purpose. It << 
is received with univereal and unbounded = 
satisfaction, and orders come in with ‘ 
great rapidity. It is true that the resout- 4 
cos of the establishment arc tested to fill & 
them fast cnough—nevertheless we shall 
be disappointed if our books do not show 4 
double our present list by the end of the 
first month in the New Year. 
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MERCEDES OVERSKIRT. 


A new overskirt forming four points; 
the intervening spaces at the sides and 
back are filled by a gathered flounce, 
raised in the center with a rosette, and 
edged with fringe and ruching. Ruaching 
is iaid entirely round the edge of the 
overskirt, and two rows more on the 
skirt itzelf, following the same outline. 
For evening, white alpaca trimmed with 
bine or pink silk. Bright colored eilke, 
poplins, or plaids are pretty made in this 
styic. trimined with black silk, floancing, 
fringe, ruching, and rosettos, 


MILITARY JACKET. 


B.ice or scarict flannel makes up well 
after this model for house-jackets. The 
back is a plain basque, but the fronts are 
double, forming a cloecly-fitting vest with 
two darts, and a loose, rongded jackct 
with one. Scarlet should be trimmed 
with narrow black velvet. For blue jack- 
ets, white trimming is ueually considercd 
better taste. 
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LEAF OVERSKIRT. 

Tae Leaf overekirt consists of five leaf- 
shaped gores—two front,!two back, and 
a fifth overlapping sash ends. The back 
breadths are sewn together, and laid io a 
few plaits under the trimming ; the front 
is of course open to the waist. This 
overskirt t# plaited on to the belt, and 
should be edged with lace and trimmed 
with black velvet braid or gimp. The 
rosctte is formed of two strips of the ma- 
terial. cach twenty-one inches in lencth 
and five inches wide, folded lengthwise 
and gathered like the illustration. (See 
pattern sheet.) 


MARIE THERESE SLEEVE. 
For evening dress, the Mario Therése 


sleeve is much worn. It reaches only to 
the elbow, is edged with a Ruzejan plait- 
ing, and inner ruffle of fluted muglin or 
fine lace; above these ruffies is a ruching 
or box-plaiting of velvet, terminating at 
the elbow with a bow and ends. The 
trimmed pattern of this sleeve costs only 
30 cts, ; plain, 15 cts. 


DAHLIA SLEEVE. 


A COAT-8SLEEVE trimmed like the Illns- 
tration, with three dahlia-like rosettes of 
velvet bands of narrower velvet, and satin 
battons to correspond in color with the 
dress. 


ed 
NEW STYLES OF COLLARS. 


New lace and linen collars are made 
standing at the back, and with very pro- 
noanced square points turned down in 
front. 

The linen collars are edzed with a nar- 
row fluted ruffle of Valenciennes, which 
stands up at the back, but turns down 
and lies flat round the points in front. 

For dressy occasions there are very 
new Jace collars, which constitute, in ad- 
dition to the collar, a sort of stomacher 
for the front of the dress. They are call- 
ed the “ De Medici’’ collars. They im- 
part a stylish appearance to the plainest 
dress, They are Q5 to $10 cach. 

0 
SEND ON YOUR CLUBS. 


Horry up with your clubs; the New 
Year is close at hand, and you will want 
pour holiday Mayazines and premiums. 

d on the names at once. 
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FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE materials for winter wear 

show simple and pretty styles in 

warm, rich colors. Girls’ dresses 


-are shorter than they have been 


worn of late, nnd are made with 
gored skirts and plain high bodices, 


| with coat sleeves very close at the 


wrist, or else Gabrielle shaped, fas- 
tened behind, the skirts narrow 
and reaching only to the knee. 
These are for everyday wear. 

For more elaborate dresses the 
bodice is universally of the low 
peasant shape, worn over a white 
muslin high bodice. Delaines and 
light serges are selected for the in- 
termediate season ; merinos, heavy 
plaids, and French poplins for colder 
weather. The skirts are simply 
trimmed with scantily gathered 
frills or with worsted braids. 

Black velvet ribbons are also 
fashionable again. The narrow Tom 
Thumb fringes, in one color or vari- 
egated, and chintz figured ribbons 
are used for trimming flounces. 
Satin is a poor trimming for chil- 
dren’s dresses, as it frays easily. 
The silks used for trimming wear 
badly and soon show soil. 

Girls of all ages wear overdresses 
of silk, of black alpaca, or of bright 
checked goods, made with a broad 
low band for the waist, with shoul- 
der-straps, tunic skirt, and sash. 
Ruches, fringes of many colors, and 
pipings of Scotch plaids are the 
trimmings. 

Scotch suits for girls are made 
now with the Metternich cape, 
trimmed with a ruffle, edged with 
velvet, and fitted to the waist at the 
back by a band, which passes under 
the arms through a small slit at 
each side, and fastens in front un. 
derneath the cape. 

Among the prettiest dresses worn 
by little girls of from 7 to 12 years 
of age, are Scotch plaid, trimmed 
with ruffles, edged with black vel- 
vet, and worn with a little black 
alpaca overdress cut out in squares. 

Dresses of muslin, tarlatan, and 
lace, with overdresses of silk and 
satin, are very common for girls 
from five to fifteen years of age for 
parties, and even for dancing-school 
wear; but we disapprove wholly of 
the practice of changing warm 


school dresses for others of this tex. | 


ture, and especially of exposing 
children to the cold air of winter in 
costumes composed of such light 
materials. 

For a little Southern girl from 
eight to ten, a very pretty dress is 
made of pink glacé silk, the skirt 
trimmed with five and two and a 
half inch flounces, pinked out, and 
laid one close to another, the square 
low bodice bordered with a frill to 
match the flounces, which is carried 


over the shoulders as braces. Sash 
of pink silk, ends pinked out, and 
high bodice of white tucked muslin. 

An excellent skating-suit for a 
boy is of dark gray cloth, and con- 
sists of a straight, close-cut paletot, 
Knickerbockers and gaiters, all 
trimmed with black Hercules braid. 
The gaiters are bnttoned with jet 
buttons, and a cap and collar of 
gray Astrachan completes the cos- 
tume. 

A dress suit for a boy of seven to 
nine years of age consists of a black 
velvet jacket with a small rounded 
pocket on each front; it fastens 
with a single button near the throat, 
and is left open to show the points 
of the white pigué waistcoat below ; 
large white collar with crimson 
necktie; black velvet trowsers 
reaching below the knee; striped 
scarlet and white stockings, half 
high boots. 

Little Gabrielles of full gored dres- 
ses are universally worn by babies 
of a year old, amt it is a very good 
plan to cut them out pretty high, 
but square in the neck, so as not to 
rub against the throat, and to save 
the injury from eating or occasional 
drool. Square bib aprons, with a 
strap across the shoulders, may be 
worn with these dresses, which are 
usually made of checked opera flan- 
nel, blue and white, or scarlet and 
white, of small plaided tartan or 
plain French merino, in bright 
colors. 

Plush, velveteen, and the soft, 
white ‘snow-flake” cloth are the 
favorite materials for little girls’ 
out-door garments. The latter fabric 
18 particularly in vogue for the sack 
garments of infants from nine 
months to two years old. They 
require no lining, the cloth being 
very thick and warm, though not 
heavy, and are usually trimmed 
with blue or scarlet satin binding, 
cut out in saw-teeth upon the edge. 

Silk plush requires lining but no 
binding, and is finished with but. 
tons only, either white or color to 
match—but in either case large. 
For a child three years old square 
cuffs and pockets, ornamented with 
buttons, finish a plush or velveteen 
sack or paletot handsomely. 


mm )-Q- Goo 
BRAID AND EMBROIDERY 
PATTERNS. 

We have the largest stock, the 
best qualities, and the latest pat- 
terns of braid and embroidery that 
can be found anywhere in this 
country ; they are mailed, post free, 
on receipt of price. 

—— 9-9-9 
THE “BOULEVARD” SKIRT. 


Tue best winter skirt made ia the 
‘Boulevard.’ _It-is seamless, and never 
‘wears out. 
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yet, and cross straps of the same. The 
overekirt has an apron front, is raised at 
the sides and back with bows of the ma- 
terial, bound with velvet, and edged with 
a rufle and two rows of black velvet: the 
ruffling and velvet, being continued over 
the corsage, simulate a small pointed 
cape. The sleeves are trimmed with 
etraps of velvet and ruffling, to correspond 
with the lower skirt, and three more of 
the bows, bound with velvet, are placed 
down the back of the corsage. 


is notched at equal distances, bound, 
turned back, and a button placed on each 
revers, ag shown in the accompanying 
woodcut, These revers should be lined 
with silk of some bright color, to match 
the sash, and can be worn with several 
dresses. This Elfrida tunic is a stylish 
addition to a white Marseilles or pique | 
dress. 


ADELE APRON. 
& Tug is very pretty for little Misses’ 
<3 white aprons. The bretelles and bib are 
ie cut in one piece, scolloped and bound, as 
js also the rest of the apron, which con- 
sists of a front and two side gores, pock- 


ALPHONSINE APRON. 
For little girls, the Alphonsine apron 4 
-will be found both pretty and useful. Me 
Made of black silk or alpaca, and trimmed } iy 
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ets, and sash ends. The pockets are par- paar 
tially concealed by bows, bound to match with bows of velvet and ribbon, it makes ms . 3 
the edge of the apron. . 4 stylish tunic to be worn with ascarlet| 4 ~ he f 
: or bright plaid dress. \ 
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JUANITA DRESS. 

Maroon empress cloth inakes up well 
for little girls, after this model. The 
skirt is cut gored, and rather narrow, and 
trimmed with a deep flounce, arranged 
‘in clusters of three box plaits, alternated 
' with a plain space, over which are laid 
three straps of black velvet, terminating 
‘in buttons. The flounce is bound on both 
sides with velvet, and two rows of velvet 
are laid across the box plaits, and orna- 
meutal straps. A narrower flounce simu- 
lates an overskirt, ornamented with a 
graduated series of velvet straps, and hut- 


TASSO DRESS. 


Lite girls of seven to ten years of 
age will look well in the Tasso dress, 
which consists of a gored dress, with five 
narrow ruffles, and an overskirt edged 
with one narrow ruffle, forming arounded ¢ 
apron, a deep point on each side, and & 
third still deeper point at the back. The 
corsage and sleeves are alsotrimmed with =¢ 
the narrow ruffling. For New Year's re- 3 
ception or evening parties pink silk with ? 
ruffles of the same, bound with white sa- 
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tons on each side. The closely-fitting 
corsage has a falling collar, trimmed with : , 7, 
narrow velvet, and is also trimmed with tin, and a fold of satin heading each, is f 
a narrow box-plaited frill, bound and exceedingly stylish. For home wear, ; 
headed with velvet. Coat sleeves, with | | LY merino, bound with black velvet. «! 
wide box-plaited cuffs, 4 belt bound with -— y, 
black velvet, and terminating in five CHILD'S RED-RIDING-HOOD. , oe 3 
ye loops at the back, finish this dress. Tuts is avery pretty and useful hood “f j f 
ZERELLDA DRESS for children, made of crimson opera flan- > 
J iss. : - pees é 
[ars pretty little dress is quite simple nel, trimmed with ru hing or bands of ‘ ‘ 
in form, being merely @ pain gored ekirt the same, or with blac« velvet; it sets y f 
and tight walst. The triniming of scol- enugly round the head, and protects the | | , 
loped silk simulates & pointed cape and neck and shoulders, and is just what the 4 ¢ 
Gonble row The bottom or tei. which Is little ones need when attending, «choo! \ ys 
det on in gathers and headed with narrow The plain pattern of this hood is 25 cents ; " 
velvet. he front is trimmed with ro- trimmed, 50 cents. f 
settes ; the back with a rounded sash-end { 
trimmed round to correspond. 
? 
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BOY'S FARRAGUT SUIT. $ 

A pretty sailor suit for boys. Dark 3 
blue flannel, trimmed with white,is much Y 
worn. The jacket is made with a large 
sailor collar, and an anchor is embroider- 
ed ineach corner. The sides of the pants, 
and the cuffs as well as the front of the 
jacket, are ornamented with buttons. 
The plain pattern of this suit can be pro- 


TRUDCHEN DRESS. 


ScARLET, crimson, maroon, OF violet 
merinos made after this model are pretty 
and seasonable for litte girls. The un- 
derskirt is simply trimmed with three 
rows Of black velvet. The overskirt, 
which consists of four pointed gores and 
an apron-front, ix edged with narrow 
flouncing of the material or of pinked 


black silk, and trimmed with velvet and LITTLE MIGNON'S SUIT. 


& 
bows bound with velvet. The corsage is cured for 40 cents; the trimmed pattern 
Lermoes and the cape worn with it is| Bxive poplin or merino, trimmed with | >.) 45 cents ainthein eRe Sot Duk 
3 ELFRIDA TUNIC. i ies en at ve aise otth black velvet. Round the gored skirt is 4 ih Sigh 8 il 
f Aw overdress or sleeveless tunic, to be| cape and overskirt, 60 cts. ; trimmed, | arrow flounce, with a wide, ornamental terns will give the height and age of their 
made of black silk or alpaca. The edge | $1.50. heading, formed of two rows of black vel- | boy® 
FI ; 
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REMEMBER, LADIES !—That DEemor- 
EsT's is the only Magazine that gives full, 
complete, and original Fashions! 

That it is the only Magazine that pays 

special attention to the personal inquiries 
of its correspondents ! 

That it is the only Magazine that. with- 
out entering into controversy, advocates 
the broadest culture, the greatest free- 
dom, the truest rights of women! 

That it is the only Magazine that unites 
in itself all the qualities to render it an 
educational influence in the household, 
and indispensable at once to the lady, the 
wife, the mother, and the housekeeper. 

You can not do without DsmoreEst’s 
MonrTUHLY | 


A SPLENDID PRIZE for the LADIES! 
—The finest, most pleasing and costly cn- 
graving ever published in America, to be 
presented as a premiam to cach subscriber 
to Demonest’s MONTHLY. 

The engraving, 28 by 35 inches, is from 
the original painting, entitled, ‘* Tus Pic- 
Nic on THE 4TH OF JULY." 

Never was such an offer made before by 
any publisher as this, of a magnificent 
line engraving, finished by the beat artists, 
suited for the adornment of any parlor, 
great in size, admirable in execution, 
happy in the sclection of its subject, to 
each dub subscriber, in addition to a costly 
clab premium. 

The value of the engraving itself is eo 
far in advance of the cost of the Magazine 
as to form a most appropriate and wel- 
come gift from a husband to his wife, 
from a father to a daughter, or from a 
brother to a sister; but when to the larce 
and costly picture is added what has been 
styled most flatteringly, ‘‘The Queen of 
the American Monthlies,"’ for a whole 
year, with its stores of Art, Literature, 
and valuable practical suggestions and 
information, a result has been achieved, 
which is not only a source of great eatis- 
faction, but not to be reached by a long 
way, we will guarantee, by any other 
method of investing three dollars. 
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THE WOMEN’S PARLIAMENT, 

THE preliminary meeting to a 
Women’s Parliament, called last 
June by Mrs. Croly (Jennie June), 
took place at Packard’s English 
Training School Rooms on the 21st 
and 23d of October, and brought to. 
gether a number of ladies well 
known in literature, and in the 
philanthropic and benevolent move- 
ments of the day. 

The meeting was presided over 
by Mrs. Charles 8. Pierce, of Cam- 
bridge, author of a work on co-op. 
perative housekeeping; and organ- 
ized by electing Dr. Anna Dens. 
more Vice-President; Miss Emma 


C. Ward, Secretary ; and Mrs. Croly,. 


Treasurer pro tem. 

The call (the points of which 
were explained at length in an ar- 
ticle from the pen of Jennie June 
in the October number of the 
MONTHLY) was read by her, follow- 
ed by a very able and interesting 
address from Mrs. Pierce. 

A number of papers were then 
read, embracing topics upon which 
the future Parliament will act. 

A very valuable one was upon 
“Primary Education,” by Miss 
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Elizabeth R. Peabody, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ‘This was followed 
by one from Miss Marvedel, upon 
school-workshops for girls, and also 
by a detailed account of two success- 
ful industrial schools established 
in Boston, from Mrs. Horace Mann. 

An important paper from - Dr. 
Anna Densmore, on “ Hygienic and 
Sanitary Reforms,” contained the 
outlines of a plan for a Sanitary 
and Physiological Institute, which 
will be immediately carried into 
effect. 

A paper upon “ Work,” read by 
Mrs. Croly, was given in the No- 
vember number of the MONTHLY, 
under the head of “ Talks with Wo- 
men ;” and one upon the “ Busi- 
ness Education of Girls,’ by Mad- 
ame Demorest, will be found below. 

The movement was thus inauga- 
rated under the best auspices, and 
needs only the sincero and hearty 
co-operation of women to accom- 
plish its entireobject. Atthe early 
date at which we are compelled to 
send our holiday issues to press, we 
are not able to inform our readers 
of the result of the mass-meeting 
for organization, to take place the 
last Wednesday in November. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR 
G 


BY MME. DEMOREST, 


USEFUL compensated labor af- 
fords the only means of indepen- 
dence and of growth—physically, 
mentally, and morally. 

Men have learned the lesson 
long ago—no man is respectable, 
in the highest sense, who is an 
idler. The active only have the 
true relish of life, for they who 
know not what it is to labor know 
not what it isto enjoy. It is exer- 
tion that renders rest delightful and 
sleep sweet and refreshing. The 
wealth of to-day is the accumula- 
tion of labor of the past, and re- 
munerative work not only accu- 
mulates wealth and comforts, but 
gives the ability to use judiciously 
and take care of the means accu- 
mulated ; therefore the regular pro- 
secution of some purpose or profes- 
sion which engages, helps and 
enlivens all the powers, affords the 
only means for the elevatipn or in- 
dependence of women — work, not 
daintily performed, as a pastime, 
but undertakon with energy and 
with resolution, and without the 
spirit of vain repining that sinks 
under misfortune, or yields easily 
to temptation. Looking from the 
standpoint of the views at present 
entertained by the greater portion 
of our own sex, it is evident that, 
before this truth shall be compre- 
hended in the proper light, a vast 
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change must come o’er the dreams 
—the dream of chivalry in man— 
weakness and incapacity in woman 
to become self-supporting. There 
is really little difference in the nat- 
ural capacities of individuals; the 
difference arises from the exercise 
and consequent growth of latent 
facultics. Educate young men as 
most girls are educated, expecting 
somebody to provide for them— 
they acquire habits and tastes of 
extravagance while enjoying the 
social advantages that wealthy pa- 
rents give their children—-and the 
result is invariably want of ability 
to keep an inheritance, to say 
nothing of adding to it. If men, 
with their assumed superior capa- 
bility for making money and man. 
aging it, stand thus in need of practi- 
cal education to insure success, why 
charge women with want of ability 
in these respects, when few oppor- 
tunities are given for the needed 
experience? 

When wealthy parents find prov- 
ed that “riches often take to them- 
selves wings,” they recognize the 
folly—more than that, the wicked- 
ness—that environs a daughter 
with circumstances that make her 
only a recipient of favors, when her 
highest good is the development of 
faculties which are born or strength- 
ened only by action. Among men, 
remuneration is the acknowledged 
lever of action, and is as general 
as it is positive. For this reason, 
parents, teach your daughters some 
remunerative business. Select for 
them as you do for your sons,— 
according to natural or apparent 
capability. No longer expect of 
them proficiency in an_ endless 
round of what are called domestic 
duties, whether they like it or 
not, and any department of which 
is a science in itself. 

A woman is expected to know 
a little of everything, and nothing 
thoroughly or scientifically under 
the present system of training, or 
rather want of training. It is, 
therefore, quite impossible that she 
should possess any special ability. 
A daughter often resembles her 
father in temperament and personal 
appearance—why should she not 
inherit the genius or capacities that 
have made him successful? The 
truth is, women are adapted tomany 
professions and a variety of employ- 
ments. Looking back upon the 
past, we find many who have been 
successful in their rebellion to the 
established code, and who have won 
high rank or favor as reward for 
their courage and perseverance. 
With all the repression and exclu- 
sion, a galaxy of female names, 


*‘ Like orient pearls at random strung, 
Adorn the world of literature,” 


and every year the range of remune- 
rative avocations is widening. New 
ones are undertaken suited to va- 
rious degrees of capabil!ty and re- 
finement. Female professors oc- 
cupy college chairs, and in the 
medical profession women have, 
within tHe past few years, con- 
pletely triumphed over the preju- 
dice and jealousies of the entire 
male fraternity, meeting odium and 
vituperation with a dignified bear- 
ing that won them golden opinions 
from all classes of society. Tele- 
graphing, book-keeping and type- 
setting are being successfully pur- 
sued, and the way now is compara- 
tively clear; yet no eminent position 
in life, it must be remembered, is 
attained without prompt and ear- 
nest effort to overcome all its diffi- 
culties. Women must work from 
themselves and for themselves. It 
is against all law to expect mental 
or physical strength or abilities 
without the equivalent personal 
effort to attain these several quali- 
ties. This is admitted ip the ab- 
stract; but women, at least, have 
not worked in accordance with the 
law. - : 

Women are accustomed to look 
on obstacles as exceptional ; and, 
borrowing their fancies from the 
poetical imageries of chivalry, ex- 
pect to find only roses in the new 
line of action. The majority of men 
accept difficulties as a rule, and 
grapple earnestly with each and 
every hindrance interposing be- 
tween the desire and the attain- 
ment of the position they have 
in view; it only remains for wo- 
men to do battle as determinately 
to conquer. Let opinion cry you 
down scornfully as it will, meet it 


with indifference, with a religious 
sense of duty, with truth, and with- 
out fear. 

The barriers of conventionality 
have been raised so high, and so 
strongly cemented by long exist- 
ence, that the only hope of over- 
throwing them exists in the union 
of numbers linked together by com- 
mon opinion and effort. The voice of 
one or two, or a dozen women, how- 
ever zealous in the cause, would be 
lost in the clamors of denuncia- 
tion; but the united watchword of 
thousands would strike at the foun- 
dation of the false system and anni- 
hilate it. 

Therefore, to daughters, I say, fit 
yourselves for some congenial busi- 
neas or profession that will reward 
your labor—as men learn trades— 
so that the results of your labor 
may demonstrate the hand and 
genius of a master workman in 
its accomplishment, and the great 
world which has need of profici- 
ency, of every germ of talent, of 
every resolute worker, must, by 
force of the mysterious magnetism 
of your power, recognize your 
claims to equality upon this plane 
withyman: 
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TALKS WITH WOMEN. 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


“ WHAT CAN I DO?” 


CY 


8 always suggestive of many 
“and varied thoughts, feel- 
ings, and emotions. But at the 
present epoch, and in the midst of 
the rush and whirl of our modern 
life, these feelings assume an infin- 
itely more practical, as well as 
more intense character. We long 
with a great longing to be identi- 
fied in some way with the grand 
march of events, and, looking back 
upon the past, and comparing it 
with the present, find our old-time 
traditions swept away, our preju- 
dices powerless before the strength 
of demonstrable facts, and ourselves 
unable seemingly to do anything 
but stand still, and see the new 
heaven, the mew earth, and the 
new humanity which God is reveal- 
ing to ua 

“ What can I do?” is the ery at 
this moment of thousands of wo- 
men, as they walk the busy streets 
of the city—as they sit by the fire- 
side in the quiet of rural homes. 

Occupied in the often weary, al- 
Ways monotonous, routine of do- 
mestic duty, nothing is more diffi- 
cult than for women to realize that 
they are of any importance to their 
sex, or to the interests of the world 
at large. 

And it is true that, heretofore, 
their influence as a body has not 
been felt. The most that they 
have done has been to organize in 
small cliques and societies, to make 
boxes of underclothing for far-away 
savages, to newly carpet the church, 
or present a dressing-gown to the 
pastor. This is all well enough in 
its way; it gives some interest to 
the social tea-drinkings of the vil- 
lage, and prevents the masses of 
women from sinking down into 
utter inanity, 

But is it all they can do as wo- 
men, as individuals, as possessors 


of a common womanhood, as mem- 


bers of a common humanity? I 
think not. 

Let them examine themselves 
outwardly and inwardly, and see if 


they are living up to what they 


know ; if they are putting to their 
best use the powers God has given 
them ; if they are acting with the 
freedom demanded of the possessor 
of the highest human attributes— 
such attributes as only fall short of 
the divine. 

Let each woman who reads these 


words ask herself: “If I am ham. 


‘they perform them? 
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peted, what is it by? By my con- 
Victions, by my duties, or by my 
fears ? 

“T have two eyes, two hands, two 
fect; a head, and the faculty of rea- 
son; Why should I not exercise 
these gifts in any way which suits 
me best, and which is compatible 
with the general interest ? 

“ How far, and in what way, do | 
circumscribe my life and its inter- 
ests? Are they bounded by my- 
self, by my family, or by the 
church ?” 

Are these, then, all that belong 
tous? Are they all that affect our 
peace, our happiness, our welfare ? 
Have we no public duties, no soci- 
ety duties, no duties of sex? Are 
not obligations imposed upon us 
by virtue of our womanhood, as 
well as upon men, by virtue of 
their manhood ? Are we not formed 
by education, by the circumstances 
that surround us, and by the insti- 
tutions under which we live? And 
are women wholly irresponsible 
in these matters; can their duty 
be delegated, or ever performed by 
others? Is not every individual, 
man or woman, responsible for him- 
self or herself? Can one be blessed 
or condemned for another ? 

The case is clear, then, that wo- 
men have duties. Now, how do 
Are they 
strong enough, free enough, unsel- 
fish enough, to do the best that 
they know, and allow others to do 
the same? Are they willing to be 
bounded, not by their firesides, not 
by the church, not by the village, 
not by the town, not by the State, 
not by the country, not even by 
the whole earth? for when their 
loving-kindness and tender charity 
have taken in Jew and Gentile, 
North and South, East and West, 
bond and free, they will discover 
that, after all, the earth itself is 
but a speck in the universe of mat- 
ter; that there are planets peopled 
by races infinitely wiser and better 
than ourselves, and that the best 
we can do, therefore, is to acknow]- 
edge our ignorance, reserve our 
judgment, extend our Jove, until it 
embraces all who have to live, and 
grope in the darkness with our- 
selves —all humanity, in short, 
whether it appears in the form 
of frivolous women or narrow- 
minded men—and that our ideas, 
opinions, and especially our preju- 
dices, therefore, are of the smallest 
possible importance when viewed 
in relation to that great immensity 
of thought, of which we form but 
the minutest atom. 

Our strength, our wisdom, then, 
lies not in the bigotry, the selfish- 
ness, and the prejudice that con- 
tracts our lives, but in the all- 


encircling love, that deepens and 
expands them. And this is one of 
the best tests to be applied to any 
opinion or person: Does their in- 
fluence tend to dwarf or enlarge 
our growth? Is it broad, free, and 
beautifying as the sunshine, or 
narrow, dark, and fearful as caverns 
cut in the rock ? 

Does it embrace the nations 
abroad, and leave out individuals 
at home? Can it stand alone, se- 
cure in its own strength, above the 
fear of misinterpretation, or does it 
require the constant backing-up of 
its own particular clique of friends, 
and the applause of what consti- 
tutes its world? Does it quote 
Mrs. Grundy, or its own honest 
convictions ? 

I would not insult any woman 
by the doubt that she has tastes, 
ideas, and convictions of her own; 
but I would like each one to look 
herself straight in the face, and 
ask to what she yieldsthem? Is 
it not, nearly always, to fear of 
what somebody will say or do? 

If any excuse can exist for moral 
cowardice, women heretofore have 
had it. Their lives have been iso- 
lated, their will subordinated by 
custom to that of men; they have 
been snubbed as children, and their 
opinions upon important subjects 
treated with contempt 

Sentimentalists in newspupers 
and moral magazines have exalted 
the office of wife and mother; but, 
practically, she was treated as a 
servant by both husband and chil- 
dren. Her whole life was occupied 
in obeying the behests of one or 
the other. 

Quite naturally, women tlem- 
selves—born to it, brought up in it 
—accepted this state of things, and 
forgot they had duties to themselves 
and their sex, which they were 
bound to respect. The glory of 
their lives consisted not in the ex- 
altation of womanhood, but in the 
exaltation of manhood: the popu- 
lar evidence of their true womanli- 
ness consisted in giving up every- 
thing to man. 

For him they have sustained 
churches and founded colleges; for 
him they have written sermons, 
and read law papers, and studied 
medicine, and engaged in business ; 
for him they have worked and 
begged, and hoped and prayed, all 
the time that they have been 
charged with being a burden and 
an encumbrance upon the house 
and State. 

Now, let us see what they can 
accomplish for themselves. 

And first, it must be remembered, 
that they can never-~ accomplish 
anything until they put woman- 
hood above wifehood, and;;make 
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motherhood thé highest office in 
the social scale. 

A man is great by virtue of his 
manhood, not from the accidental 
fact of his being the husband of 
any woman; and woman may be 
great by virtue of her womanhood, 
if she will learn the lesson of to- 
day, which is, that honor, position, 
independence, and happiness, de- 
pend upon the use to which she 
puts herself—not upon her good or 
bad fortune in linking herself with 
another. 

Already there are plenty of illus- 
trations of this fact, and of another 
also: which is, that men, so far from 
avoiding self-sustaining, independ- 
ent wornen, pursue them with a 
determination and persistence un- 
known to those whose business it 
is to secure their attentions and 
admiration. 

The fact is, when women have 
once tasted the charm of an honor- 
able independence achieved by 
themselves, it is very difficult to 
persuade them to marry, and their 
indifference gives additional pi- 
quancy to their attractions. 

In‘a large outfitting establish- 
ment on Bruadway, I saw the other 
day two handsome women. One 
was carrying away stealthily, under 
her shawl, a bundle of sewing; the 
other wore no bonnet, and, I was 
surprised to learn, was the “ dress- 
maker.” She was a tall, somewhat 
large, but elegantly-formed woman, 
of probably twenty-eight, dressed 
in rich black silk, with lace ruffle 
and diamond ear-rings. Iremarked 
upon the high class of women that 
were gradually finding their way 
into independent business, to a lady- 
superintendent standing near. 

“Yes,” she responded. “ Look at 
that woman stealing off with the 
bundle of sewing concealed under 
her shawl, and contrast her down- 
cast appearance with the freedom 
and gayety of our dressmaker, who 
earns fifty dollars per week, and 
lives like a princess. One is mar- 
ried, and ‘supported’ (heaven save 
the mark!) by her husband ; the 
other would not marry a reigning 
king, unless she could be reigning 
queen.” 

Now this is by no means an ex- 
travezant price at which to rate 
the services of the head dressmaker 
of a large and fashionable estab- 
lishment ; still I would not have my 
young lady readers imagine that 
such positions go a-begging, orthat 
they are very readily found by look- 
ing for. It is skill that commands 
them, however; and skill doubles 
and trebles the compensation in 
any department of labor. 

As-soon as our young women are 
taught to respect their womanhood, 
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they will learn to value its possibil- 
ities and prize its achievements. 
Imagine the cool scorn with which 
Anna Dickenson once heard a little 
chit say to her: “Oh! I shouldn't 
think you would like to work for 
your living.” 

As if somebody had not to work 
for all the living that was obtained 
in this world; and which is the 
more creditable—to do it one’s self, 
or live in dependence upon some 
one else? 

But all women are not called 
to independent work. Many have 
duties which supersede all others, 
and which they must perform, after 
taking upon themselves the respon- 
sibility, at whatever personal sacri- 
fice. Under these circumstances 
they may find it difficult to be 
true to themselves and to their 
highest ideal of an independent 
womanhood; but they can at least 
make the effort. They can give 
aid and counsel, encouragement 
and sympathy to those who are 
laboring for woman ; they can give 
their names, presence, influence 
and support to any woman’s move- 
ment in which they feel an in- 
terest. 

They can assist organization, 
which is the secret of strength, and 
without which women can do no- 
thing. More than all, they can be 
loyal to women—loyal to the wo- 
manhood which has endured and 
suffered, even if embodied in some 
woman who neither suffers nor en- 
dures, if she can find any one to do 
either for her. 

Let us rise at once to the height, 
at least, of individual responsibil- 
ity—let us stop looking out for our 
neighbors—it will relieve us of a 
great load that we have carried 
quite unwittingly. We have our- 
selves to answer for; and physio- 
logical laws, when we understand 
them, make us responsible, in a 
measure, for our children as part 
of ourselves; but there is not the 
smallest necessity why I should 
carry Mrs. Blank’s burden upon 
my shoulders, and constantly be- 
wail her misdoings. She is respon- 
sible for them, not I. Moreover, I 
can not possibly tell how far she is 
to blame, not being herself or her 
conscience. 

Can we not commence the New 
Year with a determination to act 
up to these principles? Can we 
not assert our womanhood by being 
ail that we can that is noblest and 
best in women? Can we not prove 
our queenship by giving (the pre- 
rogative of royalty) ourselves— 
name, influence, strength, effort, to 
the work of aiding and elevating 
women, and, through women, men, 
society, and the world at large? 
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THE NEW YEAR AT HOME. 


We like the Knickerbocker custom of 
making New Year's calls, and hope that 
it will always be respected. But it is 
much better to keep it to its proper and 
legitimate uses than make of it a mere 
excuse for undue freedom of manners, 
and indulgence of depraved appetites. 

There are many gentlemen who are 80 
immersed in business, so absorbed by 
money-making or politics, that social 
duties are neglected; or their circle, as 
they grow older, becomes so large, that 
one friend after another, old and valued, 
perhaps, is dropped—not intentionally, 
but unavoidably—out of it. New Year's 
Day affords them exactly the opportunity 
they want to collect these missing links, 
and restore to them a little of their bricht- 
ness; and, therefore, while new friends 
are not forgotten, old friends should be 
especially remembered on the first day 
of every year. 

We disapprove, most heartily, how- 
ever, of reserving the second day as a 
calling day for ladies. In the first place, 
there is not a particle of excuee for it. 
Ladies epend half their time calling upon 
each other. In the second place it is ex- 
tremely inconvenient, the day being re- 
quired, even in the best regulated fami- 
lies, for ‘* clearing up,’’ and restoring the 
honschold to its ordinary quict and neat- 
ness after the confusion and hurry iuci- 
dent to preparation and receptioh. In 
the third place it is no compliment to la- 
dies to offer them the debris of the hos- 
Ppitality enjoyed in its fullness by gentle- 
men; and it is quite time they discon- 
tinued it for this very reason. Finally, 
the object defeats itself, for unless there 
are several ladies to represent one family, 
callers must be restricted, in many cases, 
to Jeaving their cards, in consequence of 
finding their friends out. 


NEW YEAR'S TABLE. 


As the table for New Year's Day is to 
please gentlemen, it should be compored 
of such elements as will please them, 
when this can be done without tho sacri- 
fice of principle. 

It is common now, instead of putting 
turkey, ham, and the like, upon the table, 
to have a dinner about three o'clock, or 
later, to which favored guesta, or callers, 
may be invited. The table, however, 
ehould always display small, neatly cut 
sandwiches, sardines, pickled oysters, 
and a few such enbstantials, as many 
gentlemen prefer them to anything else, 
and will not touch cake. There should 
also be small dishes of delicate pickles, 
some good pincapple cheese, fruit (hat 
can be eaten, and home-made cake. 

Gentlemen, who refuse everything else, 
will sometimes take a piece of homo- 
made hickory-nut cake, (a most indigest- 
able componnd, by the way.) or a patty- 
pan Enclish mince pie, made by the 
hands that present it, with a cup of good, 
hot coffee. Tea and coffee, of the best 
quality, should be considered indis- 
pensable. 

Light, warmth, music, and a hearty 
hospitality, are the requisites to make 
New Year’s Day pasa off agreeably, and 
in American homes these are usually all 
found. 


THE GRACE OF HOSPITALITY. 
This is a quality which Americans 
have been proud of, and which we hope 
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they will not suffer to die out. The pres- 
ent danger is that it will be sacrificed to 
the love of display, which is so direct a 
promoter of selfishness and all the meaner 
vices. The holiday scason affords a fine 
opportunity for the exercise of this vir- 
tue, and it can be shown in many other 
ways besides giving entertainments, or 
setting grand tables. 

It is acommon practice in England to 
make a large loaf of sced-cake, put it on 
the sideboard with a plate of cheese, and 
keep it there for the bencfit of all comers. 
Every one who enters the door, great or 
pmall, rich or poor, is invited to partake 
of the Christmas cake, and few refuse it. 
It is made like our “ loaf’? cake, with 
the addition of caraway seeds. 


The following receipts are the tried 
methods of a famous cook and house- 
keeper :— 

VERY Nicg Bisccurt.—One quart of 
milk, raised; when light, add one cup 
of butter, one ecg, one table-spoonful of 
white sngar, half tea-spoonfal of soda; 
raise again; roll thin, and bake quickly. 

InpiaN Murrins.—One table-epoonful 
of yeast, one pint of water, flour enough 
to make a thick batter, and let them raise 
through the night. In the morning add 
one pint of Indian meal, a coffec-cup and 
a halfof milk, a tea-spoonful of eoda, some 
salt and two eggs. Beat the mixture well 
before putting it into the rings to bake. 


Corn Cake.—Take two cups of corn 
meal], one cup of wheat flour,on tea-spoon- 
ful salt, two tea-spoonfuls cream of tartar, 
one tea-spoonful soda, three eggs, three 
table-spoonfuls auzar, one and a half pints 
milk, and one table-spoonful of butter. 
Rub meal, flour, salt, soda and cream of 
tartar through a sieve, which will mix 
them thorouzhly. Then beat the eggs 
and sugar together, adding to them the 
butter, melted. Next add the milk, and, 
last of all, stir in the previously mixcd 
meal, flour, salt, soda and cream of tar- 
tar. Bake immediately and rapidly, to 
secure the escaping gas. Twenty minutes 
will finish it in a brisk oven. ‘ 

Drop Biscvit.—Cup of milk, one egg, 
cup of flour, one spoonful of melted but- 
ter, and a jittle salt. Bake in a hot oven, 
and eat as soon as possible. 


BaKED MvuFrrins.—Onc cup and a half 
of sour milk, half a cup of butter, two 
eges, one tea-spoonful of soda, (you can 
use sweet milk and cream of tartar.) Stir 
to a stiff batter, and bake in muffin rings. 
They are best made with one cup of cream 
and one cup of sour milk. 

CrumprtTs.—Mix a gill of yeast with 
two quarts of water, juet luke-warm, to 
which add sufficient flour to make a thin- 
ish batter, and lect it stand six hoursina 
warm place ; when raised stir it well with 
a wooden spoon, and Jet it remain four 
honors longer, when bake in muffin rings. 


Rye Drop Cake.—One pint of milk 
and three eggs, a table-spoonful of sugar, 
and a salt-spoonful of salt, Stir in rye 
flour until about the consistency of pan- 
cakes. Bake in buttered cups or saucers 
half an hour. 

Satty Lcunn.—Seven cups of sifted 
flour, half a tea-cup of butter, warmed in 
pint of milk, one salt-spoonful of ealt and 
three well-beaten eges, two table-spoon- 
fuls brewers" yeast; if the yeast is home- 
made use twice as much. Pour this into 
square pans to rise, and then bake it be- 
fore it sours. 

Mariponoven Puppina.—Six tart 
apples, six ounces of sifted suzar, six 
ounces of butter, or a pint of thick cream, 
six evgs, the grated pecl of one lemon 
and half the juice; grate the apples after 
paring und coring them ; stir together the 
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butter and sugar as for cake. Then add 
the other ingredients and bake ina rich 
paste. 

Marrow Pupprxe.—Half a pound of 
ladies’ finger cakes and a quarter of a 
pound of beef marrow, chopped fine, a 
quarter of a pound of currants, well 
cleaned, half an ounce of candied lemon- 
peel, a little nutmeg. a table-spoonful of 
powdered sugar, a salt-epoonful of salt, 
and halfa wine-glaseful of wine or bran- 
dy; put these on a dish and fill up with 
custard, having previous'y pnt a border 
of paste on the rim; about hulf an hour 
will do it. 

Eve's Poppixne.—Half a pound of beef 
suet and half atca-spoonful of salt ; half a 
ponnd of pared and chopped apples, half 
& pound of sugar, half a pound of flour, 
half a ponnd of stoned raisins, dredged 
with flour, five ecys,a grated nutmey, a 
glass of brandy; chop and mix the euct 
and apples; beat the euet into the yolks 
of the egces; mix all, putting in the 
whites, beat to ao atiff froth. just before 
going into the oven. Bake two hours. 


FLour Puppine.—Five eggs, five heap- 
ing table-spoonfuls of flour, one pint of 
milk, a little salt; after the pudding hag 
been in the oven ten minutes, take a 
gepoon and stir it around well. To be 
eaten with any kind of gance. 


Cottage Puppine.—One pint bow! of 
flour, one tea-cup of milk, one egg, halfa 
tea-cup of sugar, one tea-spoonful of soda 
dissolved in the milk, two tea-spoonfuls 
of cream of tartar rubbed in the flour. 
Bake twenty minutes or half an hour. 
Sauce. 

AGNES NoBLE's Premium SPoNnGeE- 
Cake.—Once pound of sugar, halfa pound 
of flour, ten eges; beat the sugar and 
yolks técether, whisk the whites to a stiff 
froth, add them to the sugar, then stir the 
flour in gently, and the juice and rind of 
one lemon, {ff large. 

JELLY CakeE.—To three well-beaten 
eqs, add one cup of powdered suzar, 
one of flour; stir well, and add one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, half a tea- 
spoonful of saleratus, dissolved in three 
tea-spoofuls of water. Bake in two pie- 
pans, spread as even as possible. Have 
ready a towel, and, as soon as done, tarn 
the cake on it, bottom side up; then 
spread evenly with jelly, roll up quickly 
and wrap in a towel. 

Lemon CakE.—Fonr tumblers of flour, 
two and ahalfof powdered white sugar, 
three-quarters of a \umbler of butter, one 
tumbler of milk, two lemons, three egea, 
and one heaping tea-spoonful of soda, 
(saleratua will do, but it is not so good as 
eoda.) This eserves for two equare loaves, 
Dissolve the soda in the milk, beat the 
yolks and strain them, cut the whites to 
a stiff froth, work the butter and augar 
till they look like cream. then add the 
yolka, then the milk, then the whites of 
egza, and then the flour. When thor- 
oughly mixed, grate in the peel of one 
lemon, and squeeze in the juice of two, 
and this must not be done till it is ready 
to set immediately in the oven. A tum- 
bler and a half of currants improves this 
cake; put them in with the lemon-juice. 

OysTEns ror Luncn.—Take a fine oys- 
ter, wrap it thinly with bacon, fastening 
it with a little ekewer. Lay it ona piece 
of toast, and put it intoa Dutch oven or 
a hot stove oven, a very little time. Pre- 
pare as many in this way as desired. 

Samp.—Soak a quart of cracked Indian 
corn, over nicht, and put it on the fire, 
firet thine after breakfast, with three 
pounds of beef, not too salt, and one of 
pork. Cover with water, and let it cook 
elowly five hours, being very careful not 
to, let it-burn, 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN, No. 1. 


Dudley 
Front Street, New York, for a prom- 


inent Boston banker, and ig to be 
built on a fine lot situated on Belle- 


vue Avenue, 


—frame of spruce, covered on the 
outside with hemlock boards and 
the first quality pine clapboards ; 
the steep parts of roof will be cov- 
ered with 14-inch matched pine 
boards, and slated; the flats and 
piazza roofs will be covered with 
1}-inch matched spruce boards, and 
tinned in the best manner. 


and runs the entire 
main house; on the right, as you 
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THis cottage was designed by 
Newton, architect, 117 
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The house is to be built of wood 


The entrance-hall i310 feet wide, 
length of the 


PLAN OF 
FIRST FLOOR 


VIEW OF FRONT ELEVATION. 
story, addition, are two servants’ 


second story. In the basement is 
in the 


re a laundry, with set tubs and suit- | rooms and a linen closet; 
lo xhe iyg2 a. able coal and wood bins, milk and | third story there are four chambers, 
vegetable rooms, &c. The kitchen arranged the same as those of sec- 


ond story main house. 
The dining-room is to be finished 


in chestnut, with black - walnut 
mouldings. All the rest of main 


house, first and 


and dining-room are connected by 
a large butler’s pantry, fitted with 
porcelain sink with hot and cold 
water. 

In the second story, main house, 
there are four fine chambers and a 


largo bath-room ; in the second 
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enter, is a fine drawing-room, 17 feet 
wide by 82 feet 6 inches long, and 
a staircase-hall, 10 feet by 17 feet 
6 inches; on the left is a reception- 
room, 17 feet by 18 feet, and a din- 
ing-room, 17 feet by 21 feet 6 inches ; 
at the extreme end are two doors, 
one opening on the piazza and one 
opening into a passage leading to 


be highly polished. 
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the kitchen. In this passage is a 
set wash-basin, with running hot| ~ 3 er 5 
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and cold water ; and from it starts 
a staircase leading down to the 
basement and one leading to the 
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VIEW OF SIDE ELEVATION. 


second stories, will 


be finished in black walnut, all to 
The addition 
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to be finished 


in chestnut. The floors of hall 
and dining - room will be of two 
kinds of hard wood, laid in alternate 
in patterns, and waxed. 
There is a piazza shown on three 
sides ; this is twelve feet wide. All 
the windows opening on this reach 
the floor and slide up high enough 
for a tall person to walk under 


without stooping. 


and third story are 


strips, 
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) aa ‘Tis done! dread Winter spreads his | 
t latest glooms, | 
* And reigns triumphant o’er the conquered 
x year. | 
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WINDOW GARDENING FOR 


How dead the vegetable kingdom lies! 
How dumb the tuneful!”’ 


WINTER is. forced to yield the 
palm of beauty to other seasons, yet 
it has its attractions. There is much 
to admire in the hoar-frost—the 
wreaths of snow—the ice-gemmed 
trees — the stalactites of crystal. 
Even in winter’s gloomiest hour, 
when the cold is most intense and 
the sun cloudily obscured, we re- 
joice in the thought that this death 
of all green things is needful to 
their life. Nature in mercy spreads 
over them the warm blanket of 
snow, and soon the woods will be 
clothed anew with living green, and 
vocal with the tuneful song of birds. 

In the chilling wintry time comes 
the great Festival of Christ and the 
family circle. While nature slum- 
bers in forest and field, human 
hearts are gathering in the sunshine 
of good deeds and words. Millions 
are gladdened with the Christmas 
and New Year's cheer. Flowers 
are much sought for to beautify and 
enliven our surroundings. In cities 
flowers can be purchased at the 
green-houses in full bud or bloom, 
and when their beauty is passed 
they are returned to the florist, and 
fresh blooming plants supply their 
places. Those who possess the 
means can keep their parlor and 
dining-room windows beautified in 
this manner with but little care, 
merely watering them with warm 
water every morning. We recall 
one house in Fifth Avenue whose 
windows were always our admira- 
tion. Its mistress had lately re- 
turned from Paris, and, remember- 
ing the flower-crowned windows of 
the Parisians, had succeeded in pro- 
ducing as fine an effect. Many 
homes are now lovers of beauty, 
but, alas! the majority of city and 
country houses fail to possess these 
80 easily supplied adornments. A 
pot of primroses, if nothing more 
can be obtained, is always attrac- 
tive. The Russian and English 
Violets will bloom all winter and 
perfume a room with their delicious 
odors. Mignonette, always a little 
darling, blooms with little care. 
All these plants can be purchased 
at the green-houses for small sums, 
and will delight their owners for 
weeks and months. 

There is a very pretty way of 
&towing primroses upon a center- 
table or mantel-piece. The whole 
Plant can be taken up and the earth 
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THE LITTLE WINDOW-GARDENER. 


cleaned from the roots; then place 
it in a handsome china saucer or a 
glass dish filled with water, and 
cover the unfilled space with moss- 
es. The plant will continue to 
bloom for weeks and flower abund- 
antly. The clusters of flowers after 
a few weeks lose their bright colors, 
but one drop of ammonia aqua added 
once a week to the water will tend 
to brighten them. Bits of charcoal 
in the bottom of the saucer will 
contribute to the growth of the 
plant. It forms a very pleasing 
ornament to parlor or chamber, and 
is within the reach of most of our 
readers. We dwellers in the coun- 
try must raise our own flowers, and, 
to insure their growth, must culti- 
vate carefully and stimulate freely. 
Stirring the sojl frequently is one 
secret of luxuriant growth. A long 
hair-pin makes a capital instrument 
for this purpose, and we keep one in 
a pot so as to be always at hand. 
Daily, we scratch round, and new 
leaves and buds repay our toil. 
Cleanliness is another important 
item. If our plants are not arranged 
so that they can be sprinkled often, 
a large bathing-tub should be made 
to do duty once a fortnight: place 
all the pots in it, and water thor- 
oughly with a watering-pot with a 
fine rose attached. This cleanses 
the leaves from the unavoidable 
dust which arises from sweeping 
the room, and also drives away all 
aphides and red spiders—the lat- 
ter the most destructive pests our 
flowers are infected with. A good 
remedy is found in two ounces of 
quassia-chips and one ounce of lark- 
spur seed, boiled in two quarts of 
water till it is reduced one-third ; 


when it is cooled, sprinkle the plants 
thoroughly, or, if small enough, dip 
the whole top of a plant into the 
decoction, and all insects will dis- 
appear. In England, spirits of 
wine and water, in a proportion of 
two of water to one of spirit, are 
used to cleanse the plants from 
parasites. It can be applied witha 
small paint-brush, such as painters 
use in painting window-sashes. It 
is very efficacious in destroying the 
common mealy bug, also the detest- 
able red spider. We must all culti- 
vate geraniums, heliotropes, roses, 
feverfews, verbenas, salvias, ete. ; 
nor should we fail to have some 
bulbs among our plants. Hyacinths 
are always attractive, and many 
kinds are inexpensive. Good un- 
named hyacinths can be purchased 
at the seed-stores for $2 per dozen, 
crocuses for 20 cents per dozen. A 
glass dish filled with sand inter- 
mixed with bits of charcoal, and the 
bulbs inserted in it, will flower hy- 
acinths and crocuses beautifully. 
The sand must be kept wet, and the 
whole be placed in a dark closet for 
three or four weeks; then give all 
the light and heat obtainable, and 
the flower-stalks will soon appear. 
Plants in pots should be often 
moved and turned around, so that 
the light will strike uniformly upon 
them ; otherwise they will grow out 
of shape by bending toward the 
sun. Many plants require but little 
moisture at this season. Bedding- 
out geraniums and other succulent 
plants need not be watered oftener 
than three times a week, but give 
it copiously when you do water—be 
sure that all the roots receive a full 
supply. 8. O. J. 


Wer commence our Ladies’ Club this 
month with the best wishes of the season 
to all our subscribers, and a hearty desire 
that, for their own sakes as well as ours, 
those ladies who are not subscribers will 
become 80 before the close of the present 
year. 

Apropos, we quote a letter from a lite- 
rary lady of great refinement and high 
culture, which reads as follows: 


“ WASHINGTON, D. C. 

** DEAR DEmMonEsT—You have given me 
great pleasure by your two pictures of 
Cole’s, which are perfect gema in their 
way. I shall color mine carefully and put 
them in good frames. The four pictures 
will be worth double the price of the book. 
A very competent judge says, ‘ The 
MONTHLY is better than any got up in 
England.’ I certainly saw none while I 
was there that went ahead of Demoresrt. 

‘“ Yours very truly, 
S32: De 


The following tetter is from a literary 
correspondent also: 


‘*DeaR Mapame—You will think it 
strange that I have examined your Maga- 
zine to-day for the first time, and am truly 
astonished to find it so sensible. 

**As my pursuits are purely literary, I 
have given very little attention to fashion, 
although in dress, as in everything else, I 
admire the artistic and beautiful. 

“To-day, in the reading-room of the 
Mercantile Library, I chanced upon your 
Magazine, and, opening casually to the 
* Ladies’ Club,’ decided it to be a capital 
arrangement for persons in my condition, 
who consider it an unmitigated bother to 
be obliged to spend four days in every 
year perambulating Broadway, comparing 
one’s self and balancing one’s purse with 
every attractive costume. Then we wri- 
ters are universally cheated. We are al- 
ways induced by persuasive clerks to 
purchase the very thing we never wished. 
To us you are a real blessing; we need 
you more than the Fifth avenue belles. 

‘*Now fora question. Would a white 
alpaca trimmed with pink silk be suitable 
for evening dress, aud how could I make 
it picturesque and pretty rather than 
grand? Also, how long should be the 
train to appear well in the evening ? 

“* SENORITA.”’ 


Ans. Yes, it would be very pretty. Make 
a dermi-train—that is, not more than a yard 
long; trim the skirt, en tablier, with cross- 
cut bands of silk, stitched on with white 
silk (Grover & Baker stitch); repeat the 
bands diagonally, in short strips, round 
the bottom of the skirt; make an over- 
dress, with or without the apron, trim it 
to match, and edge it with white goat's- 
hair fringe; make a round panier sash of 
pink silk; bind the belt with pink silk; 
cut your bodice square, surround it with 
a band of silk, stitched on, and make this 
form a heading to a trimming of goat's- 
hair fringe; ruff the sleeves lightly over 
a close-cut lining, and separate the puff- 
ings with rouleauz of pink silk; trim the 
inside of the neck of your dress with a 
rufie of Valenciennes lace, also the wrists; 
wear a locket, or a cross suspended from 
a black velvet ribbon. 


As it is close upon the New Year, when 
everybody is forgiven for every thing, we 
must craye.pardon.in adyance for pre- 
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thank you for your priceless treasuro— 
DEMOREST'S MaGazine. I have taken it 
now almost a year, and feel that I cau not 
keep house without it. It is a friend 
alike to the rich and poor. I want to ask 
you a few questions, as you are 80 very 
kind in answering in the * Ladies’ Club,’ 


which is perfectly perfect. 


cause your heart to beat with joyous emo- | made use of the tincture of arnica, and 
tions akin to rapture. find it to be as good a cosmetic as one 

*“Inclosed is a money-order, $4.60—| could wish. It is made by simply putting 
three for the monthly for 1870 and the a few arnica flowers (which can be ga- 
premium envraving, ‘The Pic-nic on the ; thered in almost any flower-garden during 
Fourth of July,’ and ten cents for postaze; | the months of August or September) into 
$1.50 for Youna@ AmeEnica, witha premium | a bottle and covering them with one part 
gift-book. alcohol and three parta rain-water. It 


renting the excellent and hearty acknowl- 
edement ofa premium: 

‘*Dearn DEMOREST—My premium, the 
*Pvcriess” cooking-stove, arrived vafely 
yesterday, 24th ult. Please accept my 
sincere thanks, with the assurance that I 
appicciate it very bizhly indeed; and I 


consider myself under lasting obligutions 
to you for the valuable present you have 
piven me for so little labor on my part. 
My friends were astonished that such a 
valuable premium could be given for so 
few subseribera’ they thonght it was all 
a humbag but they have changed their 
minds, [myself was very much surprised 
ut its being much larver and better, in 
cvery particular than I expected. I shall 
try fur a Jarger club another year. My 
subscribers are pleased with their Maza- 
zines. May you long live to gladden 
women with your brillant Montuiy and 
valuable premiums. Mrs. R. S.C.” 


Miss R. D. G.—It ie the universal com- 
plaint against blue in woolen that it 
comes off. It will dye a fine black at a 
cost of $3. Yes, it will have to be rip- 
ped. 


‘‘ HOUSEKEEPER.”—The large, square 
pillowe are fashionable, the cases either 
1nffled all round, or furnished with cov- 
ers (to be removed at night), which are 
deeply ruffled upon the edge, The mono- 
gram should be handsomely embroidered 
in the middle. There is no help for it. A 
rill liable to cut should be kept folded in 
a linen tuwel. 


HW. N.S. Nortu Carouina.—lIt is ra- 
ther a hard cane. You are quite old 
enongh to go into society to a moderate 
extent. Tight-fitting cloaks, hats, and 
paners are worn. ‘Sozodont,” castile 
roap, and charcoal powder are good. 
You can get a very fair awitch for $15. 
A mee watch and chain would cost $125. 
Walking-dressea are for the street, trails 
for evening wear only, 


Tne following characteristic letter is 
too good to leave out; we find a place for 
it therefore, although the *‘ Club” was al- 
ready made up: 

‘*Epiton Demorest—I think it my 
duty to again return thanks for my pre- 
mum B & F. sewing machine. The 
more I use it the better I Jike it. I re- 
ceived at Jast March, and I fiud it works 
well on any fabric that 19 used ina family. 

* Not wishing to monopolize the club 
business, and wanting some other woman 
to get a good sewing machine that could 
notafford to buy one, | have attempted to 
&pur up two or three disheartened ones, 
and have succeeded in getting one started 
— my rame is on the list—and I hope she 
wul get a goodly number; not enmply for 
the machine—although that 1s not to be 
&1.iffed at—but I think your Magazine is 


a great help to any woman that does her 


own sewiny, and the reading is such that 
we necd not be afraid of ite entrance into 
our familics. Hoping always to have 
three dollars to subscribe for DEMorgEst, 
I remain. 


* Yours respectfully, 8. E. B.” 


ANOTHER letter, which comes to our 
hand at this moment, is too kind to be 
ect aside. 

‘-DeEaR DEMOREST—My admiration in- 
creases with regard to your interesting 
aud valuable Monxtury, and I find it es- 
sentiai to home and home enjoyments: in 
fact. I can not do without it. Inthe same 
ratio does our Harry estimate the most 
sparkling of juvenile mavazines. Could 
you but hear the cry of delight in our 
home when its arrival {3 announced, and 
the sunultaneous shout from all the homes 


‘of ‘Long hve DemoreEst!’ methinks it 


would equal the ‘Anvil Chorus,’ and 


‘A life-long subscribes, 
* Mus. 8. E. I.” 


‘Dean DEMOREST—I1st. Shall] a bride, 
ata private marriage, dressed in white, 
wear u white vail ? 

“2d. Shullthe gueats, composed mostly 
of elderly persons, stand or be scated at 
the table? 

“3d. Will it be considered ala mode for 
the expectant groom to receive his pro- 
mised bride from the hands of her fatber 
at the parlor door ?—in which room the 
ceremony will be performed. 

‘* 4th. What day and at what hour shall 
the bride return her calls ? 

**Sth. Shall the family be in the parlor, 
awaiting the arrival of the guests ? 

“6th. Who shall receive the groom ? 

*%th. Are the bride’s family expected 
to congratulate her first—no_ brides- 
maids? 

‘*8th. What place at the table shall the 
bride and groom occupy $” 

Ans. lst. Yes; unless she has been mar- 
ried before, then the vail is omitted. 

2d. Either, according to convenience. 

3d. Yes. 

4th. Two or three weeks after marriage; 
time depends upon many circumstances. 
So also does the hour of the day upon 
which sho returns — principally up- 
on the social and domestic habits of the 
community. Here from 12 m. to to 5 p.m. 
are the usual hours for calling. 

Sth. Yes. 

6th. The father and mother of the bride. 

Sth. Yes; that is their privilege. 

8th. Each side; the mother at the head 
of the table, the father occupying the foot. 


We have received the following from a 
respectable and responsible authority, in 
answer to a@ question of one our corre- 
spondents for a hair-dye, to reatore brown 
hair. 

** CLEVELAND, OH8IO. 

* The following recipe has been in use 
for a number of years to the perfect satix- 
faction of those who have used it; 

“No. 1. Take gallic acid 10 grains, alco- 
hol 1 ounce 5 drachms; dissolve and add 
distilled water, 14 oz. 

“No. 2. Take nitrate of silver 4 drachms, 
concentrated water of ammonia 1 oz, gum- 
arabic 14 drachms, water 1 oz., gallic acid 
one grain. Let the ingredients, after 
having been mixed, stand one hoar, then 
add powdered alum, 2} grains. 

‘* Should the nitrate of silver solution by 
carcless application stain the scalp or 
skin, use the following preparation, 
which, if immediately used, will effectnal- 
ly remove all such stains : 

‘“Sulphuret of potash, 1 0z; water, a pint. 
Dissolve. Directions: Wash the head 
thoroughly with soap and water, after- 
ward with clear water, and apply No. 1 
with a clean brush. When it is almost 
dried, apply No. 2 solution with a small 
tooth comb, by putting a little of the gsolu- 
tion on the teeth of the comb and comb- 
ing it through tne hair; after a few min- 
utes wash again with clear water. 


“The above can be obtained a any re- 
epectable drug-store.” 


We commend to our lady readers the 
following suggestion: 

“Dean Demonest—I notice that sev- 
eral ladics have made inquiries, through 
the Magazine, for something to remove 
tan, freckles, pimples, &c. We have 


removes all redness and roughness, leav- 


ing the complexion clear and beautiful, 
without injuring the skin, which is more 
than can be said of most coametics. Itis 
a remedy which I can cheerfully recom- 
mend to your correspondents, knowing 
from past experience that it is perfectly 
harmless. FANNY.” 


‘Eprtror DemorgEst—I1st. Which is cor- 
rect, to say, ‘They flel like deers,’ or, 
‘They fled like deer? 

“2d. Can you give me a cure for dan- 
druff in the hair? Ina.” 


Ans. 1st. Deer. 

2d. Bay rum is very good, or glycerine 
in a solution of borax and camphor. But 
dandruff generally proceeds from imper- 
fect circulation and heat in the head; the 
cause must therefore be removed to make 
the cure permanent.‘ 


Herne isa pleasant word of acknowledg- 
ment: 


‘* DEAR DEWORE8T—All of the club have 
received their books, and are very much 
pleased with them. I've received my 
premiums, and like them very much. 
Please accept a great many thanks, and 
also answer a few questions. 

‘Ist. What will a nice—not costly— 
black-cloth cloak, suitable for mourning, 
cost ? 

“2d. What is the price of black rilk? 

“3d. What is serge? 

“4th. Will I look well ina basque? I 
am low and slender: I weigh ninety-six. 

‘Expect to receive another club soon 
from E. B.” 

Ang, 1st. From $20 to $50. 

2d. From $2 to $25 per yard. 

3d. A woolen material with a silk face 
twilled on the bias. Sometimes it {Is all 
wool. Imitations are mixtures of cotton 
and wool. 


4th. Yes; it would be becoming to your 


style. 


“ JessrE”’ writes: 

“DEAR DemMorest —The picture was 
duly received. I am delighted with it. 
It is itself worth more than the price of 
the Macazine. 

“Will you tell me the price of a set of 
sable fure—collar and muff—like the en- 
craving in the December number ? 

‘*What do you think of my character, 
judging from my handwriting ? *’ 

Ans. ist. $100. 

2d. Somewhat quick, but good-tcm- 
pered, refined, and generous. 


Mrs. J. A. E.—Red crystals are an {m- 
ported novelty, so difficult to find, as yet. 
that we can give you no standard of 
price, which altogether exceeds their real 
value. 

* FERNANDINA.”’—Make the firat skirt 
of your black eilk dress walking-length, 
and your second skirt as a trail, which 
can be looped up en panier for the street. 
Price of plain pattern—fifty cents. 


“Tr. J. B..’—Make your ‘ ladies’ cloth” 
dress with a basque—round or postillion, 
according to taste. Trim the skirt with 
black velvet, put on between flounces 
laid in flat “kilt’’ plaits—that is, plaits 
running all one way. Trim the basque 
with one floynce and two rows of velvet 
to match. 


A coop wife writes thus flatteringly: 
“Dear DemorneEstT—€ know. not: howto 


**I want to make my dear husband a 
surprise-present of a dressing-gown and 
dippers. What would be euitable mate- 
rial, and how made and trimmed, for 


each? Means rather limited. 
** MabBREL INEZ.” 


Ans. 


number. Slippers should be black cloth, 
stamped in a pretty, effective pattern, 
and braided with blue and gold. 


** JENNIE," asks: 

“WIL baby flannel do for their under- 
clothing, or will it shrink in frequent 
washing, and what docs it cost? What 
is the cost and width of the Buffalo brand 
alpaca?’ Am I entitled to the ‘Parlor 
Picture?’ JENNIE.”’ 


Ans. Certainly. No flannel will ehrink 
if washed in cold or fepid (not warm) eoft 
water, in which a little good white soap 
has been cut up. 80 cts. From 60 cts. 
to $1.50. Very nice for 75 cts. Faull 
‘**double" width. Sorry to say, No. 


‘** CALLIE *’ wants ‘‘some more,”* which 
means answers to questions, as sho con- 
sidcrs our patience * inexhaustible.” 

‘1st. Is the inclosed samplo of goods 
suitable for a lady's wrapper? 

“2d. What style of chain is most fash- 
ionable for a lady's watch? 

“3d. What would a set of garnet jew- 
elry cost ? 

“4th. How many subscribers would 
one have to get for your Monrragtr.y, to 
gain as a premium a bu‘ler-knife, pickle- 


Sork, and eugar-shell of pure silver? 


“Sth. Is there anything in ‘Madame 
Jumel's Mummarial Balm,’ and ‘ Patent 
Breast Elevator?’ " 

Ans. lst. It ia more suitable for a gcn- 
tleman. 

2d. ** Chatelaine.” 

3d. $50 to $100. 

4th. Abont 100. 

5th. Do not know. Never tried it. 


“M.C.” says: 

‘*T naveE for some time enjoyed the ad- 
vantace of your MONTHLY, which I think 
superior to all others, and have con- 
cluded to have ‘it all to myself,’ this 
year, Now for questions: 

‘Ist. I have a garnet merino dress, 
Very full and long, the ekirt not gored. 
How shall I make ft for a walking-suit ? 
Is luting worn at all now for trimming? 

“2d. Are walking-suita made very 
short, or just a round skirt ? 

* 3d. How shail I makea brown Thibet 
suit?” 

Ans. 1st, Gore and cut it by a walking- 
dress pattern, and use the surplus mate- 
rial for overdress and trimming, or little 
mantelet fitted into the back. Yea; but 
flat single plaits and gathered flounces 
are worn more. 

2d. Round skirt. 

od. Trim the lower skirt with flounces, 
with rows of velvet between, and make 
the redingote bodice (Polonaise), looping 
up with black velvet. 


“Dear Dewonest—I am going to attend 
the Rink this winter, and would like to 
know what would be a pretty, yet not cx- 
pensive ekating-suit. I am very tall, 
rather. alender, and have light brown hair, 


Striped twilled Cashmere ia as 
cheap and handsome material as you 
could select—plain wadded lining, faced 
with silk. A good pattern is indispensa- 
ble, and one is given with the present 
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dark blue eyes, and light complexion. 
Fifteen years of age. Eva." 


Ans. We should advise a enit of bright 
blue poplin re/our, looped up on onc side 
only over a skirt of white scrge, trimmed 
with throe rows of black velvet. White 
cloth. or Astrachan jacket, bordered with 
fringe, and black velvct high hat, with 
white aigretie. 


** Louise’ writes: ° 


“T am a widow of twenty-eight years 
of age, medium height, black hair and 
eycs; have been wearing half-mourning 
of late and am going to marry. I want 
your advice of nry wedding outfit—color 
and style of wedding-drese, reception and 
traveling euit. What kind of cloak and 
hat ? LouIsz.” 


Mauve faille (corded silk) for reception 
dress, trimmed with white lace. Wed 
ding dress of pearl-colored satin, trimmed 
with white satin and fringe. Traveling 
eutt of pearl gray poplin (Irish), trimmed 
with bands of corded silk and fringe to 
match, with ornaments of black velvet. 
Hat of ught gray felt—black plumes and 
a etee! buckle. White dress bonnet. 
Black velvet cloak, trimmed with black 
lace. 


Mrs. L. A.W.—Water-proof cloth would 
make a very nice riding-habit, or dark 
green ladies’ cloth. The trimming should 
be black braid, or twilled silk galoon, 
and flat fire-gilt buttons. Six yards of 
material, a yard and a half wide, would be 
required. The bodice should be cut with 
revers, faced witlt black corded silk, pos- 
tilhon basque. Pattern, complete, $1.00. 
Mrs. Croly s (Jennie June's) ‘‘ American 
Cookery Book” is the best family receipt- 
book we know of. It can be obtained of 
the American News Co., Nagsau Strect, 
New York, or of their agents, for $1.75. 


“Jamiz.”’—The Ascough-Parepa hoods 
are very pretty. They are dotted with 
beads, and are made in all colors. Price 
$1.50. 


Frox Indiana a lady writes a most sen- 


efble Jetter, from which we make the fol- 


lowing extract: 


She says: ‘“‘ For myself,I can not do 
without it (Magazine). The muaic, pat- 
terns, suzgestions—adZ have been a part 
of my home enjoyments for so long, that 
Iam impatient for its coming. A cabin, 
& cook-stove, & bed, two chairs, a table, 
and DEMoREst’s Magazine, with its sug- 
gestions and ‘Jennie June's Talks’ car- 
ried out in practice, ia a yood beginning 
in life, worth vastly more than silly wed- 
ding tours and boarding-house homes (! !), 
and mere becoming our republican eim- 
plicit, where each is the architect of his 
or her own fortune and position in socicty. 

“B.A. M.” 


“A Sunscriper.’’— There are excep- 
tions to every rule, and your friend's case 
may be one of them; but it is generally 
very desirable that the preponderance of 
age should be on the side of the gentle- 
man. In regard to the other question, we 
can not see that any amount of prejudice 
or personal dislike can ever excnse any 
one for behaving in an unlady-like man- 
ner. We are responsible for ourselves, 
not for others; and it is exceedingly silly 
and childish to lower ourselves by show- 
ing epite to others, 


A.C.—A plaid dress for a girl of sixteen 
should be gored, and made with an over- 
dress of black silk or alpaca and sash of 
plaid ribbon, or of the material. trimmed 
upon the edge with quilling of black silk. 
Changeable poplin is $1.50 per yard, or 
Jess or more, according to quality. 


E. C. M. writes: 
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“T have a black velvet bagquine, trim- 
med with deep netted fringe on the bot- 
tom, and a vine gimp heading, very much 
resembling embroidery, about two inches 
above it. Shall I add a sash to it this 
winter or not, and what kind?” 

Ans. Yes. O% thick black ribbon, at 
least a quarter of a yard in width. 


THE ‘‘SILVER TONGUES,” 


THERE is one—of whatever is made— 
that is the best of its kind. For example, 
among recd organs, the best is that where 
manifest supcriority caused it to be chris- 
tened, by a fair poctess, the Silver Tongue. 
This organ is now madc by E. P. Necd- 
ham & Son, of New York, successors to 
the firm of Carhart & Needham, who in- 
vented the melodeon and recd-organ. 
This house has been established tince 
1846. So many years of experience give 
the makers of the ‘‘ Silver Tongucs"’ ad- 
vantages over all other makers—advan- 
tages which are manifest in every instru- 
ment which bears their name. We would 
particularly invite the attention of our 
fair readers to the beauties of the ‘‘ Silver 
Tongues.” 

QBs 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES, 


We aim to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what !s best calculated to promote 
the interests of our readers ; to exclude whatever 
is perniclous, at whatever sacrifice ; and render 
them so absolutely rellable, that they may he 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely as rcpresentcd. 


Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders {t neces- 
sary that they should send in their advertisc- 
ments by the twenty-first of the month to secure 
insertion in the following issuc. 


Our readers will also confer a favor on us per- 
sonally if they will, when writing for articles, 
say they saw them advertised in Dsmonest's 
MontTuy. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


I Have a WHEELER & WILSON SEW. 
ING-MACHINE that has been in constant 
use for about fifteen years, not only for 
the family, but as a means of gaining a 
living. During the war I used it to make 
cavalry pants, and since then for dress- 
making and fine sewing. It is as good to- 
day as when it was bought, and I would 
not part with it on any consideration. 

G. A. MOSIER, 


Port Chester, N. Y. 


INTERESTING TO LADIES.—I have, 
for eight ycara, used in my family and 
business (millinery and drees-makiny) a 
Grover & Baker Machine, and do unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce it the best machine 
in use. I have thoroughly tested several 
of the lock-stitch machincs, and they are 
far inferior to the Grover & Baker. It is 
simple in construction, easily run, and 
makes no noise; the stitch is elastic 
and will wash without breaking, which J 
can eay of no other machine,—Ars. P. L. 
I. Penfield, Miliner, Titusville, Pa. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
skin of Ladies and Infants. 


Sold by all dealers in Perfumery and 
Tollet Articles. 
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A GREAT OFFER. |$10 INTRINSIC VALUE 


HORACE WATERS, 


481 Broadway, 
NEW VORK, 


Will dispose of One Hundred 
Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gans, of six first-class ma- 
kers, at extremely Low 
Prices for Cash during the 
Holidays, or will take from 
$5 to $10 Monthly until paid; 
the same to Let, and rent 
money applied if purchascd. 


TUSTIMONIALS. 


Waters’ Pianos are known as among the very 
best.—New YouK EVANGELIST. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ 
Pianos from personal knowledge a3 belng of the 


very best quality.—CHRKISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 


We have one of Mr. Waters’ Piano-fortes now 
In our residence (where it has stood for years), 
of which auy manufacturer in the world might 
well be proud. We have always been delighted 
with it aa a sweet-toned and powerful Instru- 
ment, and there Js no doubt of its durability; 
more than this, some of the best amateur plnyers 
In the clty, and several celebrated pianists, have 
periornved on the said pisno, and all pronounce 
t a superior and FIEST-CLASS INSTRUMENT. 
Stronger endorsement we could not give.— 
Hlowye JoVRNAL. 


UNBIASED, 
INTELLIGENT, 
HONEST, 
FEARLESS MEN 


WANTED . 


GIVEN AWAY. 


A Splendid PRIZE for the Ladies ! 


The Finest ! most Pleasing! and Costly! 


Ever Published in America, 


TO BE PRESENTED AS A PBEMIUM - 


To £acu Subscriber to 


DEMOREST’S 


Monthly Magazine. 


The Engraving. 23 by 38 inches, is from 
the original] painting, entitlod, 


THE PIC-NIC 
On the 4th of July. 


The painting is considered the finest 
of the entire list of numerous popular 
productions by Mrs. Lillie M. Spencer. 
The enravingg was the labor of four 
years, by three eminent artists, and they 
have ably seconded the successful la- 
bors of the painter. None but artists 
can filly appreciate the skill and la- 
bor lavished on the plate. The general 
effect is very fine and impressive, and the 
delicate finish to the heads will. bear the 


As Agents for the AMERI- most minute inspcction. The union of 


CAN POPULAR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
They must be unbiased 
enough to be willing to thor- 
oughly investigate its New 
System of Life Insurance, 
Intelligent enough to appre- 
ciateit, And, when convin- 
ced of its superiority, honest 
enough to adopt it, fearless 
and able to use its unan- 
swerable arguments in 
crushing all opposition. 

To such men the Ameri- 
can Popular offers first-class 
inducements, 

Address American Popu- 
lar Life Insurance Company, 
Nos, 419 & 421 Broadway, 
New York, 

N. B,--Persons preferred 
who oan canvass successful- 
ly among people who know 
them, 
tions needed, 
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line and stipple is executed with unusual 
ability,and their skillful combination has 
greatly contributed totho succees of tho 
engravers in this unsurpassed proof of 
their artietical genius. 


The work on the engraving alone cost 
over seven thousand dollare, besides the 
cost of the copyright, and is acknowl- 
edged by competent judges the most 
elaborately finished large work of art ever 
engraved in America. 


Fine coptes of this magnificent 
Picture, on heavy plate paper, 
worth $10 each, are to be givenasa 
Premium to each Subscriber to De- 
morest’s Monthly Magazine, Year- 
ly Subscriptions only Three Dol- 
lars,and Ten Cents for mailing the 
engraving, securely done up on a rollcr. 

This is certainly the largest, most lib- 
eral and splendid premium ever offered 
to single subscribers, affords an casy and 
economical way for any onc to eccure an 
elegant work of art, a Parlor Picture 
that is only next to a piano in the way of 
ornamentation, and a perpetual reminder 
of a day which onght to be cherished 
and held in remembrance by every true 
American. 

The reception of this magnificent picture 
will take every one by surprise, and we 
do not venture anything in saying that 
#10 will not procure another that com- 
bines so much of interest and beauty. 

Specimens of the Mazazince, with circu- 
Jars, giving fall particulars, will be sent 
to any address, post free, on recefpt of 15 
cents. Address, 


No misrepresenta-| Demorest’s Monthly Magazine, 


888. Broapway, N. Y. 
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THE 50th VOLUME!!! 
NEW SERIES! NEW FORM!! 
THE PICTORIAL 


PEREDOLOGIGAL JOURIAL, 


A FIRST-CLASS 


- FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Specially devoted to the ‘“‘Scrence or 
Man,” his improvement, by all the means 
indicated by , contains— 


PHRENOLOGY.—The Brain and ite Func- 
tions; the Location and Natural Lan- 
e of the Organs, with directions for 
cultivating and restraining them ; and the 
relations subsisting between Mind and 
Body described. 


ParsioaNomy, with all the ‘‘ Signs of 
Character and how to read them,” isa 
special feature, As & 
and Teachers in educating and training 
Children, this Mavazine has no superior 
as it points ont all the peculiarities of 
Character and Disposition, and rendcrs 
government and classification not only 
possible but easy. 


ETHNOLOGY; on, THe Natrurat His- 
TORY oF Man.—The Customs, Religions 
and Modes of Life in differont Tribes and 
Nations will be given. 


PrrstoLoey. ann ANaTtomy.—The Or- 
ganization, Structure and Functions of 
the Human Body; the Lawes of Life and 
Health—What we should Eat and Drink, 
dow we should be Clothed, and How to 
Exercise, Sleep and Live, presented ina 
popular manner, in accordance with Hy- 
gienic Principles. 


Portraits, SKETCHES, and BroGRaPH- 
1E38 of the leading Men and Women of the 
World tn all departments of life aro spe- 
cial features. 


Much General and Useful Information 
on the leading topics of the day is given, 
and no efforts will bo spared to make this 
the moat interesting and instructive as 


_wellas the Best Pictorial Family Maga- 


zine ever published. 


EsTaBLisHep.—The Journal has reach- 
ed its 0th VOLU MK, and with the Janu- 
azr No., 1870,a NEW SERIES is com- 
menced. ‘Tae form has been changed from 
aquaarto tothe more convenient Octavo, 
and many improvements have been made. 
It has steadily increased in favor during 
the many years it has been published, 
and was never mose popular than at pre- 
sent. 


Tenus—Monthly, at $3 8 year, in ad- 
vance. Single numbers, 30 centa. Clubs 
of ten or more, $2 each, and an extra copy 
to agent. 


We are offering the most LrBenat pre- 
miums. Inclose 15 cents for a sample 
number, with new Pictorial Poster and 
Prospectus and a complete list of pre- 
miums. Address 


8. R, WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 


o*%s The Journal ($3) and DExonxEst's 
MAGAZINE ($3) sont for $5 a year. 
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Staten Island Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRET NEPHEWS & CO., 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE atS & 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 


BRANCH OFFICE in New York, 1142 Broadway, two doors above 26th Street. 


(Making two 


offices (only) in New York oy) jBranc office in Brooklyn, 269 Fulton Street, corner of Tillarv : 


Branch office in Philadelphia, 
m 


orth Eighth Street; Branch office in Baltimore, 110 West Baltl- 
ore Street. 
All kinds of Dress Goods, in the piece or made Into Garmenta, Dyed, Cleaned or Refinished. 


Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, etc., in all Fabrics, Cleaned, without riplog. Gentlemen's 


Coats, Overcoata, Pants, Vests cies Dae or Cleaned without ripping. 


Cleaned or Dyed. Linen an 


indow Shades, Clintz Curta 
and Muslin Curtains, Table Covers, Carpets, 


Kid Gloves and Feathers 
4, etc., Cleaned and Glazed. 
Rugs, ctc., Cleaned and Refinished. Damask 


and Moreen Curtains beautifully Dyod. Crape Shaw!s Dyed the most brilllant shadesof Crimson, 


or the more delicate or Grave colors. Cashmere, roche, 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO. 


in the best manner. 


ABM. C. WOOD, Treasurer, 


ool, Crape and other Shawls cleaned 


NATHAN M. HEAL, President, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, Nos. 5 & 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 


Between 2th and 21st Streets. 


Maric Antoinette slipper. 


A Large Assortment of 


LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 


FRENCH BOOTS, SHOES & GAITERS, 


ELEGANTLY MADE, AND OF THE 
MOST MODERN DESIGN. 


HE. FLANNERY, 


9014 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Ward’s American Mangles 
FOR IRONING CLOTHES WITHOUT HEAT. 


Suitable for families, Institutions and Hotels. 
work can be done Jn un hour with a Mangle, than in half 
a day with the sadiron, and the clothes wil! louk fresher 
and more geen & 

Also the celebrated UNION WASHING MACHINE 
AND WRINGER, acknowledged to be the best and 
most durable ever made. 
~ without soaking, rubbing, or builing—it gives unbounded 

> satisfaction everywhere. 

Fluting Machines of cvery style. Wringers of all kinds 
repaired. Send for Circular, 


More 


Warranted to wash perfectly 


J. WARD & CO., 
No. 31 (formerly 23) Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


THE CLIWAX KNITTER ! 
This is, without question, the best family knit- 
ting machine ever invented. It is small, light, 
lear pimple of construction, durable, works ve 
rapidly, Aas but one needle, makes the old- 
fashioned knitting-needle stitch (and two others) 
with light or heavy, single or double yarn, sets 
upand finishes tts own work,and needs uo 
weights. It kuits close or loose textures, ho!- 
low or flat web, large or smal! fabrics—anything 
that can be knit by hand, and !n a much better 
manner. A child can readily operate !t, and ean 
learn to do so much sooner than to knit with or- 
dinary needles. There ts nothing to be done but 
to thread a needle and tum acrank, until the 
heel isreached, which is formed to perfection, 
with little trouble and no sewing ; the same Ss 
the case with the toe. The price of this knitter 
is but $25, which places it within the reach of 
every lly. It is destined to he very popular, 
and we can offer agents, general and special, ex- 
ceedingly Nberal terms for engaging in Its anle. 
Send for circulars. Address ESSICK KNIT- 
TING MACHINE Co.. S. W. cor. 11th and 
Chestnut Streeta, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


FREE BY MAIL. 


TILTON’S DOLLAR BOXES 


Of French or ruled Note-Paper, with En- 
velopes to match, etamped with hand- 
some Initial. Also, 


HALF DOLLAR BOXES 


of ruled Note-Paper, with rustic initial. 
Kither Box eent POST-PAID to any part 
of the country on receipt of price. 


J. EK. TILTON & CO., 
201 Fulton St., New York. 


V1ICK’S 


FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1870, 


Tae Frsr Evrrion or Ox~n Heuwpren awnp 
TweEntr THovsaspD copies of VICK'S ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS AND 
FLORAL GUIDE, 1s publjshed and ready to 
send out. It is elegantly printed or fine tinted 

aper, with about 200 fine wool Engravings of 
Fibwers and Vegetables, and a beautiful Cotor- 
ED PL.atr—consisting of seven varicties of Phlox 
Drummondti, making a fine 


BOUQUET OF PHLOXES. 


It is the most beautiful, as well as the most in- 
structive Floral Guide published, giving plain 
and thorough directions for the- 


Culture of Flowers and Vegetables. 


The Floral Guide is pubdlished for the benefit 
of mv customers, to whom it. is sent free without 
application, but will be forwarded to all who 
epply by mail, for Tew Cents, which Is not half 
the cost, Address, 


JAMES VICK, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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O’KEEFE’S 


LARGE WINTER READ LETTUCE 


Messrs. O'Keefe, Son & Co., the well-known 
and rellable Seed Importers, Growcrs, and 
Florists, Rochester, N. Y., having grown and 
thoroughly tested this new variety for the past 
three years, new offer it te the public as n Fixe 
AND VALUABLE acquisition for both the market 
and private garden, as it is ready for use fully 


THREE WEEKES EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce, except that 
grown uniler glass. Jt will stand the Winter 
without protection in the coldest of our nor- 
thern climates. It forms very large, solid, 
exceedingly tender, greenish-yellow heads, the 
outside leaves being of a brownish tinge. Orders 
for Seed will be received now, to be filled in 
regular rotation, by mail, in sealed packages, at 
50 cents cach, and can only be had Gexvineg 
anp Trusg at their establishment. Order im- 
mediately of 


M. O'KEEFE, 80N & CO, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN’S 


OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT, 


Infant’s Wardrobe ''C”’ for $125. 


2 Flannel Bands........... @ $0.75. .$1.50 
2 Barrow Coats............ ™ 3.00.. 6.00 
2 Flannel Skirts (emb'd)...@ 5.00..10.09 
2Cambric ‘“' ...........  2.25.. 4.50 
TN ieteiiea oeesatva es @ 3.50.. 7.00 

6 Linen Shirts............. @ 1.50.. 9.00 
6 Night Dresses........ -@ 2.50. .15.00 
2 Day oy eu teved een (i 6.00..12.00 
6 Slips....... Seiseeversee @ 3.50..21.00 
DP RODCs 655.5 284 2 ctaekiee: “sh sa se Clee 10.00 
1 Basket, completely furnished...... 10.00 
6 Paira of Knitted Shoes...@ 0.75 4.50 
1 Emb'd Merino Shawl............... 7.50 
1 Val. Lace Cap........ state ew oubes .00 
$125.00 


The abore or any article may be had 
on application, or will be sent C. O. D. by 
Express. Erery article is made in the best 
manner, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
461, 463, 465 & 467 B’dway, New York. 
255, 257, 259 & 261 Grand st., New Vork. 


NEW MUSIC 
At Less than One Cent a Page! 


Can be had at 
PETERS’ MUSIC STORE, 599 Broadway, 
Nearly opposite the Metropolitan Hotel (near 
Houston Street), 


Purchasers of Music desiring to consult 
their own interest should cxamine PE- 
TERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY, a mam- 
moth Musical Magazine, devoted exclu- 
sively to music. 


It is feeued on the first of each month, ~ 


is printed from full-size music-plates, on 
fine white paper, and contains all tho 
latest and best piano songs and pieces by 
Thomas, Hays, Kinkel, Danks, Keller, 
Bishop, Frey, etc. 


THINK OF IT! 


Etery number contains at least twelve 
Pieces of Music. 

Any Single Piece ts worth more than we 
ry vader onda Thirty Page 

Wrery num ns r 3 
Choice New Music. sf 

Erery Number contains from $4 lo $5 
worth of Good Music. 


AND REMEMBER! 


That you pay at least thirty cents for 
every piece of music that you buy, wher- 
as you can get twelve times your money's 
worth by subscribing to PETERS’ MUSI- 


CAL MONTHLY, 

Price $3 PER VEAR; SINGLE COP. 
IES 30 cts. 

Subscribers can be ted by mail on the 
Are of each month, or can call for their 
co} 


8, 
Volume 4. from July to December, mailed 
etal receipt of $1.50. Back numbers sup- 


No matter where you may eee a piece of 
music advertised, it can always be found 
at our establishment. 

J. L, PETERS, 
599 Broadway, New York, 
(Near Houston Street.) 


MAPLEWOOD MUSIC SEMINARY, 
EAST HADDAM, CONN. 


On the Connecticut River, near the Hartford 
& N.Y. steamboat landing. Gives to Youne 
Lapres a thorough knowledge of music. For 
catalogues and particulars, addreas D. S. BAB- 
COCK, Prin., Exst Haddam, Ct. Rurerexces 
— Wm, Hall & Son, &3 Broadway, N. Y.; J. 
W. Sehtrmerhorn, A. M..14 Bond St.; Rev. 
SN. W. Robbins, Rev. E.C. Gardner, East Had- 
dam, Conn.; J. L. Petera, 125 Broadway, N. Y. 


BALL, BLACK & CO,, 


565 and 567 Broadway, cor. Prince St., 


Importers and Jewelers, 


Manufacturers of Silver Ware, Services of 
Plate for private families, churches, associations, 
milltary companies, etc. 

The facilities in manufacturing on so large a 
scale enable us to place both workmanship and 
price beyond competition. 


DIAMOND JEWELRY. 


Watches, of all first-class makers in Europe. 
Gold, Enamcied, and Etruscan Jewelry, Stone, 
Cameo, and Coral Jewelry. Jct and Tortoise- 
Shell Goods. Fine Military Equipments on 
hand, anc manufactured to order, comprising 
Swords, Belts, Saslies, Flags, etc. 


GALLERY OF ART. 


Paintings and Marble Statuary, Artistic Bronz- 
es, Clocks and Mantel Ornaments, Fans, Opera- 
Glasses, Dressing-Cases, Writing-Desks, and rich 
toilet articles, etc., etc., form the largest coliec- 

‘tion in this country, and are open to the Inspec 
tion of the public; together with our rich assort- 
ment of Chandeliers and Gas-Fixtures of entirely 
new and elegant designs, to sull private resi- 
dences, stores, or public places, 


HOUSE-FURNISHING ARTICLES. 


Our assortment of Shefficld and) American 
P'ated Ware and Cutlery isatall times very ex- 
tenslve and complcte. 


BALL, DLACK & CO. 


Hewny Batt, Wir.iam Brack, 
Enrnezen Mownnor. 
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WHAT WILL 190 WHEN MY MOTHER IS DEAD? 


‘WO PART CHORUS FOR FEMALE ¥S!CES, and Bass ad libitum, with Piano or Melodeon accompaniment. 


Composed by Wir. S. Hays. Warm. by W. D 
Bx centino, 
8 


1. How oft do I thinkcr the joys of my youth, The pleasures I’ve seen in my dear na - tive home; When my 
2, The sunshine of life sweet-ly smileson me now, Inmy in-no cent childhood wher-ev-er I roam; And a 


by 
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fa - ther first taught me the les - sons of truth, That cling to me now wher -ey-er I[ roam; I 
mother’s sweet lips of - ten kis -*ses my brow, While hap - pi - ness ling- ers with pleasure at home; But 
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bitered according to Act of Congress, A.D. 1369, by J. L. PETERS, in the Cierk's Office of the U. 8. Dist. Court of New Jersey. 
This can be had as a Song and Chorus, with Piano accompaniment by addressing J. L. Peters, 599 Broadway, New York. 
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think too of moth-er, who tanght me to kneel, Every night by her side at the foot of the bed; But ‘lis 
time may sochange as I'm toss’d on life’ssea, That death on the threshold may si- lent-ly tread; And un- 
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sul when I think to know and to feel, Oh! what will 1 do whenmy moth -er is dead? 
-piti - ing take my poor moth-er from me, Oh! what will [ do whenmy moth -er is dead? 
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I think of the paiine i feel - ings and dread, Oh, what will I do whenmy moth-er is dead? 
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THE SONG OF THE BELL. 
BY SCHILLER. ‘ 
Vivos voco. Mortuos plango. Fulgura frango. ) 
A 
be AIRMLY bound, the mould of clay EE the silver bubbles glow! a 
> ay In its dungeon-walls doth stand. cy Good, the molten billows swell ; 
BS 4 Born shall be the bell to-day}: ¥/ Potash in the furnace throw, ¢ 
*\z/ =Comrades, up! now be at hand! For it speeds the casting well. § 
From the brows of all And from scoria free 2 
Must the sweat-drop fall, Must the mixture be, ¢ 
Ere in his work the master liye; That the voice may, full and clear, 3 
The blessing God alone can give. Wake the echoes of the sphere. | ‘ 


To what we earnestly prepare 

Now may an earnest word be said ; 

When good discourse our labors share, 

Then merrily the work is sped. 

Let us contemplate then with zeal 

What springs from feeble strength and thought ; 
Contempt for him we e’er must feel 

Who planned not what his hands haye wrought 
Tis this adorns the human race, 

For this to man was reason given, 

That he within his heart may trace 

The works that by his hands have thriven. 


With festive joyous accents rife 

It greets the well-beloved child, 
Launched on his first career of life, 

In slumber's arm so sweet and mild; 

In Time’s dark womb for him reposes 
Life’s thorny couch, life’s bed of roses ; 
A mother's love its guardjan wing 
Spreads o’er his golden days of epring.— 
The years fly like the winged shaft. 
Now, longing for life's stormy pleasures, 
Girl's merry sports the stripling spurns; 
With pilgrim’s staff the world he measures, 


, 


OOD cut from the pine-tree take, 
But well-seasoned let it be, 

: ad, That the flames, compressed, may break 
Ps Through the caldron’s molten sea, 

Boil the copper within ! 

Quick, bring hither the tin! 
That the bell’s tough metal may 
Smoothly flow in wonted way! 


What in earth’s deep and hidden cell 
The hand with fire’s aid doth speed, 
Will in the steeple’s belfry dwell 
And loudly witness of our deed, 

In many an ear its thrilling tale 
‘Twill pour, nor heed the flight of Time ; 
Twill with the child of sorrow wail, 
And join Devotion’s choral chime. 
Whate'er unto the earth-born crowd 
The frown or smile of Fortune bring, 
The metal tongue proclaims it loud, 
THE MOTHER AND CH While far those cheering accents ring, 
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And, as though they in their flight 


Then home a strangct he returns. Within it reigns 
Now beauteous in the bloom of youth, The prudent wife, Would the earth-ball with them tear, 
A vision from celestial ekies, The tender mother, Upward sweeping through the air, x 
Her checks saffused with piushing truth, In wisdom's ways Surge they to the heavon's height j 
Behold, the maiden meets his eyes! Her houre she sways, With giant scope! 
Anamelcss longing with its spell Instructeth the girls, Deprived of hope, 
Entbralls his heart, he etrays alone; Controlleth the boys, Man submits as he surveys, 
Teara buret from out their crystal well, With diligent hands Wondering, with an idle gaze, 
His comrades’ revels hateful grown. She works and commande, | What the hand of God has done. 
Then, blashing, follows he her trace Increases the gains 
And order maintains ; | 


‘: Where gentleness with strength we find, 
The tender with the stern combined, The tocsin calle! 
; The harmony is sweet and strong. Red as blood 
Y Then prove, ere wedlock’s wreath be twined, Glow the skies; : N the carth is it received 
f Ifheart to heart its fetters bind | That is not the daylight’s flood! ) With success the mould ‘we fill: 
. Tlusion’s brief, repentance long. Hark | what crics % ‘af Will the work, when "tie achieved 
< Sweetly in the pridat locks In street and square ! \ i @) Racompente Stoll and skill? ’ 
4 Smiles the virgin wreath of grecn, Clouds up-tear ! WES If the cast should fail ? 
When the mellow church bell recks, Surging upward, higher, higher ! If the mould be frail? 
Bidding to festive scene. Through the streets the pillared fire Alas! while hope still cheers us on, *, 
Aht life's sweetest festival Rushes with the whirlwind's ire. Perhaps fell miechief's deed is donc. 
& Ends the May of life anon, Like the blast in furnace pent 
With the girdle, with the vail, Glows the air; now beams are rent, 
¢ Is the fond illusion gone. Windows rattle, rafters creak, To the dark lap of holy earth : 
% The paseions e0on fly, Mothers wander, children shriek, Do we confide our work and deed, ; 
ie But love must remain ; And cattle low The sower sows the earth with seed, 
2 The blossoms soon die, ‘Mid Ruin’s glow; And hopes ‘twill give to blessings birth, a 
3 Fruit comes in their train. They run, they eave, rush to and fro, Of Heaven's grace the grateful meed. °. 
ys The husband must fight, The night vies with the daylight’s glow ; More precious seeds in earth’s dark womb ¥ 
S Mid struggles and strife, ‘As the zealous chain expands We sow with sorrows trembling hand, jf 
2 The battle of life; Through the hands, And hope that, rising from the tomb, 
‘ Must plant and create, Flies the bucket ; arching o'er, They'll bloesom in that Better Land. 
Watch, snare, and debate, Streams the jet; the torrents pour. From the steeple 
3 Must venture, and stake Then the storm, ‘mid how! and roar, Tolls the bell, : 
t [ie fortune to make. With the raging flames dispute ; Deep and eadly, 
Death's last knell. 
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O! the pipes already brown! 
I will dip this wand thereln, 
Doth a glaze the surface crown . 


Quick! amid the glow. 

Test the medlecy’s flow | 
ee if, with a goodly sich, 
Soft and brittle well combine. 
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Then houndlees in torrents comes pouring the gift, 
The garners o’erflow with the costliest thrift, 

The store-rooms increase, and the mansion expands, 
eee ay tage Tg SC ee te th Sat nee, 
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And the barn’s abundant store, 
Garners blest by Plenty’s horn, 

And the waving sea of corn. 

Thus he fondly prides himeelf, 

‘Firm and strong af earth itself, 
«*Gainst miefortane’s whelming shock 
* Stands the house, a8 On a rock!” 
Bat, with Fate, oh! ne'er believe 

An eternal bond to weave. 

Swiftly on misfortune comes 


OOD! now may the cast begin, 
Firm the fracture is and fair. 
But before we run it in 
Offer up & pious prayer t 
Looke the epigot! loose! 
God preserve the house ! 
Smoking in the hollow cave 
Rushes forth the glowing wave. 


How genial is fire's might 
When tamed and watched by man aright ! 
Whate’er he forms, OF shapes, its source 
He owes to this celestial force ; 

But fearful this celeatial force 

When, bursting forth in madden’d course, 
Unshackled on its path so wild, 

It rushes, nature's free-born child ! 

Woe, when bursting forth it flies, 
Spreading with unbridled iro! 

In the busy street ariec 

Mountain waves of raging fire ; 

For the clements deepise 

Wealth tha: haman hands acquire. 

From the cload 

Bleseings rush, 

Waters gush ; 

Where it listcth lightning flashes, 
Thunder crashes. 

Hear ye that wail from yon tower's walls? 


Crackling ‘mid the grain and fruit, 
Through the garners space they glean}, 
Seize the dry and massive beam, 


Oh, joy! he sees the maiden hail. | 
To lend his love & softer grace With treasures the sweet-emelling wardrobe she stores, | Waste is now 
He secks sweet flowers in the vale. And busily over the spinning-wheel pores ; The place and dread. 
Oh, tender longing ! sweetest hope t She hoards in the bright polished presses till fall Of wild storms the rugged bed, 
The golden time of love's firet kiss t The snowy white linen, the sparkling wool ; In the hollow window-cells 
The eye beholds the heavens ope, The bright and tho showy to good she disposes, Horror dwells, 
The heart, too, roveleth in biles ; And never reposer. And the clouds from Heaven's sphere 
Oh, would that youthful love had been Downward pecr. 
But clad in epring’s eternal green! Now the sire with Joyful mien, 

From the house's lofty gable, 

Gazes on the prosperous ecene ; One fond look, the last, 

Sees the beams around him soar Mid the gloom, 

: At the tomb 


Of his wealth man torns to east.— 

Then takes his ataff, nor wails his doom. 
What though bereft by fire's wrath, 

One comfort still bie heart may cheer: 
He counts the forms to him so dear, 

Lo! all are left to cheer his path, 


THE FAMILY GROUP. 


The mournful dirge peals from the lofty dome 
To guide a wand'rer to hia Jaet long home. 
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‘Tis the wife, the well-belov'd one, 
‘Tis, alas! the faithful mother, 
Whom the Prince of Shadows chascs 
From her husband's fond embraces, 
From his children, in their bloom, 
Born of her, those lov'd ones, whom 
Oft she to her faithful breast 
With a mother's rapture presacd— 

- Now, alas! home's tender ties 
E’er are sever'd from each other; 
In the Land of Shadow lies 
Of that home the gentle mother; 
Now her faithful rule is gone, 
Watchful, tender as the dove; 
At the widow'd hearth rules onc 
Who a stranger is to love. 


VILL the bell can cool, away! 

Let us leaye our toil awhile! 

As the feather'd songsters play. 

So may each his time beguile. 
When the stars appear, 

Free from care and fear, 

The workman hears the vesper-bell ! 
The master can not care dixpel. 


Cheerful, through the forest's gloom 
Wenda the Wanderer his steps 
Back to his dear cottage home. 
Bleating seck the sheep their fold, 
And the herd 

Of the broad-brow'd cattle come, 
Homeward lowing, 

The accustom’d stables knowing. 
Through the gate 

Reels the wain, 

*Neath the grain ; 

On the sheaves, 

With their many-color‘'d leaves, 
Garlands lic ; 

To the dancc the yonthful reapers 
Jocund hie. 

Street and market now are silent ; 
Round the taper’s social flame 

Sit the Inmates of the house, 

And the creaking town-gates close. 
Darkness spreads 

O’er the earth; 

Bat no honest burgher dreads 
Night's dark tide, 

Though it woo to fearful deeds, 
For the law {1s eagle-cyed. 


Holy Order, Heaven's child, 

Rich in blessings, who, so mild, 
Like to like so blithely calls, 

Who hath raieed the city's walls, 
Who to quit his deecrt waste 

Badc th’ unsucial savage haste, 
Who in human dwellings stealing, 
Taught mankind a softer feeling, 
And that bees, that dearest band, 
Wove, the love of Fatherland. 


Countless hands to toil unfold, 

‘ Choerfally each other aid, 
And in vying zeal, behold, 
All their varied strength displayed ! 
Man and master join’d appear 
With pure freedom in alliance, 
Each, rejoicing in his ephere, 
To the scoffer bids defiance. 
Labor ornaments the free, 
Blessings are its recompense, 
Kings by crowne are honor'd, we 
Only by our diligence. 


, Gentle peace, 
Concord blest, 
Never cease 
Kindly o’er our town to rest! 
Oh, may ne’er that day appear, 
When the savage hordes of war 
Devaetate this silent vale! 
When the sky, 
O*’er whieh Eve her rosy shades 
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Sweetly throws, 
With the wild and fearful glare 
Of the burning city glows. 
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REAK asnnder now the mould, 
For its work is done at laat, 
Let both heart and eye behold 
Proudly the succcseful cast ! 
Wield the hammer, wicld, 
Till it split the shield ! 
Before the bell can rise on high, 
The mantle must in pieces fly. 


The master. when it scemeth good, 

With prudent hand may break the mould; 
But woe, when in a flaming flood 

The glowing metal bursts its hold! 

Blind, frantic, with the thundcr’s swell, 
It bursts its fractur'd prison's side, 

And, as from out the jaws of Hell, 

It vomits Ruin’s flaming tide. 

Where brutal strength insensate reigns, 
No pictured beauty man obtaina ; 
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When nations free themselves by force 
Ne‘er prosper can their welfare’s course. 


Woe, when within the city's wall 

The smould'ring sparks in silence burn, 
The people, bursting from their thrall, 
To savage willfulness return ! 

Then rocks the bell apon its throne, 
And howls on high, rebellion calls, 
And, vow'd but to a peaceful tone, 

The signal gives for savage brawls. ° 


Now freedom's cry {is heard around ; 

The peaceful burghers fly to arme, 

The streets fill fast, the halls resound, 
And murd'rous bands spread dire alarms. 
Now like hyenas in their lafr, 

*Mid horrors women jeer and jest ; 

As with the panther’s tecth they tear 
The heart from every hostile breast. 


Now all that’s sacred men cfface, 

And break all bonds of pious fear; 
Good now te evil giveth place, 

And vice runs on its mad career. 
Wake not the lion in his den | 
Destructive is the tiger's jaw, 

But far more terrible are men 

Whom pasaions in their vortex draw. 
Woe be to him who to the blind 
Lends Heaven's torch ! it ne'er illumes 
The darken‘d path to them assigned, 
And land and city but consumes. 


OD hath filled me with delight! 

Like a golden star, behold, 

Like a kernel smooth and bright, 

Peels the metal from the mould. 
How the whole doth gicam 
Like the sunny beam ! 

And in the escutcheon's shield 

Is amaeter-hand revealed, 


Come in! come in! 

Stand, comrades, round, and lend your ald 
To christen now the bell we've made! 
Concorp1a her name shal] be. 

In bonds of peace and concord may her peal 
Unite the loving congregation's zcal. 


And this be henceforth her vocation, 
The end and aim of her creation ; 
Above this nether world ehall she 

In Heaven's azure vault appear, 

The neighbor of the thander be, 

And border on the starry sphere ; 

A voice from heaven shall she be, 

Like yonder host of stars so clear, 
Who laud their Maker as they fice, 
And lead the varied wreath-crown'd ycar. 
To earnest and eternal things 

Devoted be her metal tongue, 

And, as she hourly, swiftly ewings, 

Be none of Time’s great deeds uneung ! 
And let her be the tongue of fate, 
Thongh heart nor feeling she can claim, 
And, rocking to and fro, relato 

Of life the ever changing game! 

And, as the sound dies on the ear 

That makes the welkin ring on high, 
So mar she teach this truth severe : 
A)l earthly grandeur soon must die. 
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Raiec the bell from out the ground, 


Sioa pe ws That to mount it may be able 
as pee Up to heaven's realm of sound ! 


Pull, beys—pull, boye—raise ! 

See! she moves—ehe sways ! 
O’er our town let gladness rcign— 
Peace! be thie her first refrain ! 
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TWO LETTERS. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


WO letters, wide open, on 

the large office table—a 
man’s face, leaning on his 
“# @ hand, bending over them. 
Just outside, in the bit of close 
brick-yard, a small maple-tree, that 
has managed, by some mysterious 
law of its own, to nourish the life 
there on the rains which drip from 
the eaves of the tall houses and 
on the sparse sunshine visiting it 
an hour or two every morning—a 
life that has overflowed now in a 
wealth of soft, fresh green leaves, 
on gently-waving branches, the 
burst of bright, tender light glorify- 
ing them all over. Some human 
beings, you know, have just such 
affinities for light aad dew; and 
chilled in unkindly atmospheres 
and cramped by harsh fates, tley 
still manage to strike their roots 
deep in some nourishing mould; 
and their lives, too, overflow in 
light and beauty of feeling and 
action, like this maple-tree’s. 

A robin, too, had made its nest 
among the leaves. Life and beauty 
always attract after its own kind ; 
and so, every day, among the sun- 
shine and green leaves, there was 
the red glitter of a bird’s breast 
and the brimming over of sweet 
songs—the very life and gladness 
of the wild green-woods in this dark, 
close office back-yard. 

The shadows of the leaves, and 
the bright, tremulous light, play in 
the man’s hair. He is aman well in 
the prime of his years: the mass 
of dark hair is thickly sanded with 
gray; underneath is a dark, resol- 
ute face, with something grim now 
about the mouth, which you would 
hardly imagine can clear up into 
the pleasant smile flashing over it 
at times—a rugged face, that could 
never have been handsome, with 
eyes shrewd, deep-set, which tell 
you the brain behind them could 
not be easily deceived. 

John Sterne’s story is one of the 
kind which can be told in few 
words. He has had a long wrestle 
with the world: a childhood and 
youth overshadowed with gaunt 
and bitter poverty have more or 
less hardened and poisoned the 
man’s nature. 

But this morning the plowshare 


of a great and sudden grief has 


entered into the man’s soul and 
turned up the furrows to the light. 
The two letters lie side by side; 
and one of them tells him that 
Margaret is dead—the woman of 
his youth’s love and winning, but 
not of his wedding. He thinks 
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JOHN 8TERNE'S GREAT AND 8UDDEN GRIEF. 


now, with a stab of awful grief at 
his heart, remembering the wrong 
he has done her. 

She stands before him now, in 
the tender bloom of her girlhood ; 
and he fancies there is something 
reproachful in the large, soft hazel 
eyes that will never look at him 
with the shy tenderness he remem- 
bers 80 well 

Yet John Sterne believed that he 
was doing a brave and noble thing 
when he covenanted with himself 
never to bring Margaret's sweet 
youth down to the slow, grinding 
poverty and toil which his own 
mother had borne: his bird should 
have a downy-lined nest to sing in. 
He smiles now—a dark, bitter smile 
—at that old, pretty metaphor of 
his youth. And Margaret was con- 
tent to wait his own time. 

So John Sterne had come to the 
city, and set himself steadfastly to 
work to make a fortune; and far 
up the future he saw the twinkling 
lights of the pleasant home, and 
Margaret’s sweet face flitting and 
shining among the rooms and pas- 
sages. 

So the years went by. It was 
slow work building up his fortune ; 
but this man was of the sort which 
succeeds, sooner or later, in what- 
soever he undertook ; but, as he 
prospered, the rust and the greed 
entered in slowly to his heart. He 
still kept his faith with Margaret, 
writing occasionally, and snatching 
a day sometimes to go up to the 
old country home and see her—but 
telling her, and himself too, that 
she “ must wait awhile longer: he 
could not afford to marry yet.” 

Ah! the words stab him now, as 
they must have stabbed the wo- 
man’s heart long ago. But she 
was patient, and proud too: Mar- 
garet gave no sign. 

So the current of the years slipped 
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by, smooth and noiseless and rapid 
as the rivers that swing to the sea, 
and Margaret's swect youth faded 
slowly. She was one of the kind 
of women that do not grow old 
young. But at last her friends 
waxed suspicious and indignant ; 
they whispered bitter accusations 
against the man who could trifle 
so long with a woman’s heart and 
loyalty. 

John Sterne was angry, the more 
because through the thick rind of 
the falsehood there was a core of 
truth; and so he was silent. And 
at last Margaret’s pride and sensi- 
tiveness roused itself, and she wrote 
to him: 

“* Jonn—Our bond chafes me. I know 
it does you also. Let it be broken. I 
should scorn ever to love a man who loved 
me Jess than he loved his money." 

That startled him. The old tic 
strained, but the breaking hurt 
hin sorely 

He swallowed his pride at last, 
and hurried off to sce Margarct 
once more, and, in her presence, 
went hunting after one excuse and 
another ; but she stopped him, with 
something unutterably mournful 
in the sweetness of the face, faded 
in its long waiting for him, yet her 
gesture was like a roused queen’s: 

“John, it is no use what you say. 
There! The fact is, you loved your 
money better than me. I will never 
take a divided heart. My faith in 
you has gone; I could never be 
happy as your wife.” 

And under the soft, steady tones 
lay the will, like a rock that could 
not be moved. What, if deeper 
still Jay the woman’s heart-break- 
ing? 

He left in a heat of anger at last, 
yet in his inmost soul he had no 
blame to Jay at the door of this 
woman. He came back to business, 
but for months afterward there 
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clung to him a keen sense of bar- 
renness and loss. It passed away 
after awhile, however, and John 
Sterne grew more and more a soli- 
tary man, buried in his work; and 
so ten years slipped away, and he 
was dcep in his forties, and his hair 
Was sown With gray. 

That morning the letter had 
come, with a small miniature like- 
ness of himself, which he had given 
Margaret more than a score of years 
ago. She had sent that back, with 
her love, the letter said; and now 
Margaret was dead. John Sterne 
thought of her as he knew her first 
—the dark-brown hair, with its 
auburn tinge; the soft, clear eyes; 
the lips that dropped so casily into 
arch smiles. A dark weight of 
grasses would soon hide all that, 
for he could not believe that Mar- 
garet’s round, dimpled cheek had 
paled and hollowed in these years 
since he had seen her. She was 
still the love of his youth, in the 
dew and the fragrance of her years ; 
and the strong man’s heart, out of 
its Jate remorse and tenderness, 
called to her in vain, ‘“ Margaret! 
Margaret !” 

There was another letter, as I 
said, lying by the side of this one, 
which brought John Sterne the 
news of Margaret’s death. The 
sanie mail had brought both, and 
this latter one told him that the 
great goal and aim of his life had 
been reached at last. He was a 
rich man—rich even in the eyes of 
men on Wall Street. He was too 
shrewd and far-secing a man to 
plunge into speculations; but an 
opportunity for a most promising 
investment had opened to him out 
West. If the projected railroad 
swept aside, taking into its curve 
the tract of land which was offered 
“for a song” to John Sterne, the 
property must go up at once—the 
forest and the wilderness be sud- 
denly transformed into towns and 
villages, and the broad acres be 
turned into building-lots. 

So the letter had come that 
morning which told John Sterne 
that his hopes were “glorious re- 
alities,” as the writer put it. 

The property had already ad- 
vanced fifty-fold in value. Towns, 
depots, building-sites were already 
projected. ‘ You are a lucky man,” 
said the writer. Was he? sitting 
there that morning in the shadow 
of the maple-leaves and the golden 
flicker of the sunshine. 

With long and painful toil of 
the years, he had mounted the 
summit of the hill, and now he 
stood and looked about him, and 
the toil, and the struggle, and the 
waste of all that was best in his 
manhood seemed to have paid too 
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dearly for his wealth: the specter 
of his lost youth, his hopes, his en- 
thusiasms, stood mournfully before 
him. 

Where was the lost woman’s 
love—the sweet home life, the 
voices of children? where was all 
he had hoped for, dreamed of ? 
Would his bank-stock and corpor- 
ation-shares—would his lands out 
West—pay for the husks of a life 
that ought to have been rich and 
sweet in loves and cares? 

He was a rich man, and yet John 
Sterne never felt quite 80 poor as 
he did that morning. 

Sitting there, by the office desk, 
the robins flashing in and out 
among the maple-leaves, the tears 
dripped and dripped down the man’s 
face—shaken out of all its grim 
resoluteness now—on the paper be- 
fore him. 

“Oh, Philip, we can come in here 
and talk under this tree a moment, 
and nobody will hear us!” 

A young voice, eager, breathless, 
just inside the gate, which must 
have been left open that morning. 

The words came up to John 
Sterne in the midst of his anguish 
and desolation as he sat in his office, 
locked up from all human faces and 
Voices, that morning. 

“Tt is a better place to say ‘ Good- 
by’ than the great, noisy streets out 
there, Mabel,” answered another 

voice. 

That, too, was young, but strong- 
erand steadier, and you would have 
feltat once that some weight of feel- 
ing lay heavy upon it. 

“Oh, Philip, don’t say the time 
has come for those words. They 
will kill me, they will kill me!” 

A sharp outcry along the words, 
adry, convulsive sob through and 
through them. 

“Now, little sister, try and be 
brave. You know I shall break 
down if you don’t help me to bear 
up Under it, now that the time for 
patting has really come.” 

“T've tried to—I meant to be 
brave,”—the voice gasping out the 
words—“ but now it’s come to let- 
ting you go, I can’t bear it, Philip. 
It is go far, so long, and maybe I 
shall never see you again, and you 
may mever come back. Oh, Philip, 
stay with us, and let us starve to- 
gether!” such a sharp, vivid pain 
in the quivering voice. 

“ Mabel, dear little sister, if it had 
been anything less than starvation, 
I would not have come to this ; but 
you know it was the poverty killed 
mother, and we are younger and 

stromger —it will be slower for 
us,’” 

“ I know, Philip. But California 
18 8 very far off, and you are all I 
have in the world. I didn’t think 
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it would be so bad; but now the 
endiscome. My heart is breaking.” 

The sobs came—not dry ones this 
time ; a very storm of tears, shak- 
ing the young frame. 

“Sh—sh, my darling; I ought to 
have left you at home. There is 
so little time now, for the steamer 
sails at twelve. It is only a couple 
of years, for I'll come back by that 
time if I don’t make gome money.” 

“Oh, Philip, what may happen 
in two years. It is almost forever.” 

“Mabel, if you look at me like 
that I shall go right down to the 
steamer, and tell Mr. Welsh I have 
concluded to stay at home; and 
then you know what it will be for 
us both—the old hunger, and cold, 
and misery.” 

All this the man sitting there in 
the office had overheard, as one 
hears in a dream. His heart, smit- 
ten through and through with old 
Memories and fresh sorrows, was 
tender for others this morniny, as 
the heart of John Sterne was not 
apt to be. 

He looked out of the window and 
down through the dark greenery, 
and he saw first a young girl—she 
must have been in her early teens 
—her straw hat fallen back, a sweet, 
delicate, childish face, all broken 
up with tears, under a mass of 
bright gold hair, which had lights 
in it, such as Margaret’s used to 
have. The child was clinging toa 
youth, who could not have worn 
twenty birthdays: a slender, rather 
under-sized figure, an honest, in- 
telligent face, under a well-worn 
cap. John Sterne noticed that he 
had a habit of reading men’s faces, 
and his glance went keen and swift 
to the truth. 

Something in the young man’s 
attitude, as he stood there with one 
arm around his sister and the pain 
and doubt in his face, indicated 
clearly enough that his courage was 
beginning to ooze out of him. 

It was evident that a part of the 
great drama of two human lives 
was going on here, within the 
shadows of the small maple- trees 
with the sunshine and the singing 
of robins over all. 

Looking at the boy and girl there, 
John Sterne took in the whole story 
of their lives. Was it not, in its 
broad bearings, like his own boy- 
hood? His heart, through which 
had gone suddenly the plowshare 
of a mighty grief, turning up the 
furrows of dead memories to the 
light, yearned over the pair whom 
he watched under the maple-tree, as 
over them all—strong man, and 
struggling youth, and sorrowful 
girl—watched the angels of God. 
The man leaned over the window- 
sill. 


other. 
come up here a moment.” 

The brother and sister started and 
glanced up wildly. Mabel could 
hardly see the strong, bearded face 
among the leaves through her tears. 
Philip’s head, too, had been bowed 
down, but the man saw the boy's 
checks were wet as he looked up. 
Mabel drew a little nearer her bro- 
ther in a frightened way. 

“What docs it mean, Philip?” 
she whispered. 

And her brother answered, “ It’s 
s kindly voice, Mabel. Let us go 
to him.” 

They went up the back-stairs, and 
at the door John Sterne met them, 
and led them into his office; and 
these three stood still a moment, 
looking at each other, the man with 
a strange yearning pity, and the 
others in a vague wonder and awe. 

At last he spoke to them, and told 
them how he had listened as in a 
dream to their talk under his win- 
dow, and that his heart had been 
touched with a great pity for them. 

So he drew out the story of 
Philip and Mabel Young from their 
own lips. It was the old one of 
better days, of failure, of the father’s 
death, and the mother's illness. 

They had left the pleasant coun- 
try home forthe great city, and been 
swallowed up in the last. 

At last the mother’s life wont out, 
and the cold and the hunger and 
the misery were over for one. 

Then Philip Young cast about 
him for some new work that would 
enable him to ward off the wolf 
from the frail young sister’s life. 

He had no friends, no influence 
in any quarter which would pro- 
cure him remunerative work; but 
an opportunity at last opened for 
him to go to California. One of the 
agents in a new mining company 
offered to pay the boy’s expenses 
out, and to provide him with work 
in the mines on his arrival. 

The sale of the remnants of their 
furniture would for a while defray 
the expenses of Mabel’s board with 
an inmate of the old house where 
they lived—a woman who had been 
kind to the mother during her last 
illness ; and 80, in the pleasant June 
morning, Philip and Mabel were 
walking to the steamer—for the 
child had insisted on accompanying 
her brother to the wharf, and he 
could not find it in his heart to deny 
her last prayer. 

John Sterne listened to Philip 
Young’s story, and while he listen- 
ed the sweet, delicate face of Mabel 
had stood at his side. She did not 


“Children,” he said, and his voice 
was soft and tender as their dear 
mother’s might have been, “I have 
heard what you have said to each 
Perhaps I can help you; 


know what a pathos those soft blue 
eyes of hers gave to her brother's 
simple, straightforward story; the 
child so fair and fragile, so little 
fitted to bear the storms which had 
beat so heavily upon her youth. 
And something in the look of the 
eyes, in the auburn tinge of the 
dark-brown hair, brought back to 
John Sterne some new sense of his 
wronged, dead Margaret. 

He could not have believed three 
hours ago that there was any such 
latent tenderness in his nature, but 
the storm that upheaved his soul 
had not left as it found him—a new 
yearning tenderness seemed to 
overflow toward the homeless, 
friendless brother and sister before 
him. 

He put out his arm and drew 
the little gir] toward him while he 
listened, and he stroked her soft 
hair, and he thought it felt as Mar- 
garct’s used to, under his caressing 
hand. When he had learned their 
whole story there was a little pause, 
and then, drawing the girl closer to 
his heart, John Sterne said: “ Chil- 
dren, I am a lonely man; I want 
somebody to care for and love. I 
have a feeling that God has sent 
you, for you come to me in the . 
midst of a great sorrow. Children, 
I will be a father to you. IT have 
enough and to spare for us both. 
Come to me.” 

“And needn't Philip go to Cali- 
fornia?” asked Mabel, with a great, 
unutterable joy dawning in her 
blue eyes. 

“No, my child, Philip shall stay 
with you and me.” 

Mabel hung upon the man’s neck, - 
sobbing with her great joy. 

Philip had seized John Sterne’s 
hand and tried to stammer out his 
thanks, but broke down and cricd 
like a baby. As for John Sterne, 
there were thick tears on his lashes 
as he murmured to himself: “Oh, 
Margarct, my Margaret, do you sce 
and rejoice?” 


2 o—-——_—__—— 
MARK OF A GENTLEMAN. 

No man is a gentleman who, 
without provocation, would treat 
with incivility the humblest of his 
species. It is vulgarity for which 
no accomplishment of dress or ad- 
dress can ever atone. Show usthe 
man who desires to make all round 
him happy, and give cause of of. 
fence to no one, and we will show 
youa true gentleman, though he 
may never have worn a suit of 
broadcloth, nor ever heard of a lex- 
icon. Weare proud to ray, for the 
honor of our species, there are men 
in every throb of whose heart is a 
solicitude for the welfare of man- 
kind, and whose every breath is 
perfumed with kindness. 
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THE INEBRIATE’S WIFE. 


BY MARIAN. 


SEEK not to comfort me! ‘twere better 
far 

Thus to be hopeless quite, nor dream 
that he 

Can ever staff, or hope, or comfort be. 

No guiding star 

Sheds now one beam upon my life's dark 

BCA, 


*Tis cruelty to raise my hopes in vain, 
Now, while my heart is numbed by the 
sharp blow. 
Better to dic, nor further auffering know, 
Than rise again, 
Again to fall still deeper into woe. 


How bright, alas! appeared life’s morning 
euil ; 

Hope at the helm, and rosy Love were 
there, 

Pointing, with smiles, to future ecenes 
more fair, 

Th’ impending gale 

Came like a simvooin, and my bark was 

bare. 


The maniac fiend, Intemperance, at the 
helm 

Now steers my course, mid rocks of grief 
and care, 

Toward the dark gulf of anguish and 
despair, 

Soon to o’erwhelm 

Phe poor, lost bark, whose promise seem- 

ed 80 fair. 


My wounded heart now crics, ‘‘ Let me 
alone!” 

Vain are the words of comfort yon have 
spoken— 

No bow of promise gives my heart a token. 
I can but moan, 
“Let me alone!” 

broken. 


At last my heart is 
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HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


BY MADAME DE WITT (NEE GUIZOT). 


A HUSBAND. 


2 

hen ,ACOB KEYMER, as his 
: >$§ masters called him, or 
oi) Monsieur Keymer as the 
fee workmen under him 
styled him, was employed for a 
long while in the piano manufac- 
tory of Messrs. Erard. His father 
was a skillful cabinet-maker, who 
had migrated from Holland after a 
dull season, which had made it im- 
possible for him to keep his wife 
and six children, and had settled 
himself at Paris, where he soon 
entered Erard’s house, and had 
worked there till his death, mak- 
ing piano-cases. This purely man- 
ual labor did not suit his son 
Jacob. Passionately fond of music, 
he was not six years old when he 
secretly worked at a little piano 
with the bits of string his father’s 
comrades gave him, and the strange 
sounds produced by his instrument 
had alone deterred him from his 
work. At fifteen he entered the 
house of Erard, like his father, and 
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like him he hoped never to leave 
it. He was clever, skiilful and hon- 


est, and he was employed in put- 


ting the last touches to instru- 
ments which were already made. 

Jacob was so regular in his at- 
tendance at the workshop at eight 
o'clock, he so rarely asked for a 
holiday, that the director looked 
at him with astonishment, when 
one evening, after having worked 
fifteen years in the establishment, 
he asked for three days’ leave of 
absence. 

“Why, what has happened, 
Jacob?” asked the director, laugh- 
ing; “are you going to be mar- 
ried ?”’ 

“Just so, sir;” and he added 
with confidence which he would 
not have shown to any of his com- 
rades : ‘“ My wife is young ; she says 
she must have a day or two before 
setting to work ; but I will be back 
on Thursday without fail, sir.” 

“T believe it,” said the director, 
and Jacob went away. 

He had spoken to no one of his 
marriage, and his absence caused 
great surprise, when, on Monday 
morning, the piano that Jacob had 
to: finish stood covered with its 
cloth as usual; a bold apprentice 
touched his cap, as the director 
came on his rounds. 

“M. Keymer isill, perhaps, sir,” 
said he; “shall some one go and 
see?” . 

“He is not ill, he is married,” 
vaid the director. ‘Hero is a roll 
of strings for No. 26, which is by 
the side of No. 5; put it in order.” 

The astonishment was great 
amongst the workmen. ‘“ When 
has Jacob been able to speak to a 
woman?” they said; “the patri- 
arch who does nothing but play 
the violin when he has not a piano, 
and never looks to the right or 


left! And then how ill-built he 
is! He is thirty, but he looks 
fifty.” 


“ Bah! when he is fifty, he will 
not be altered, and marriage is for 
life,’ said another, and the work- 
men laughed. 

On Thursday, when Jacob. reap- 
peared in the workshop, everyone 
examined him curiously ; he was 
not changed, but had on the same 
clothes as usual, and the dust 
which he found accumulated on the 
coverings of his piano made him 
impatient as it always did; only 
when a workman passing said ser- 
iously, “‘ How is your wife, M. Key- 
mer?” a smile curled his lip as he 
replied, “ Very well, thank you, 
Lambert.” 

The workmen were very anxious 
to see Madame Keymer, but Jacob 
had moved ; instead of living as be- 
fore in one room, near the work. 


shop, he had hired a little house 
with a kitchen and two rooms near 
Passy, where he had installed his 
young wife. He came every morn- 
ing by the omnibus, so all they 
knew was that he lived in the 
country. A year after his mar- 
riage they heard that he had a lit- 
tle girl. The child was born on a 
Sunday, so on Monday morning 
Kevmer was at his work as if he 
had never had anything else to oc- 
cupy his mind besides the perfec- 
tion of the piano he was working 
at. 

Now Keymer was happy about 
his wife. For the last year he had 
sometimes thought Caroline might 
be dull in the lonely little house 
during his long absences. Her 
mother lived at a distance, and was 
too much occupied often to come 
and see the young wife, whose con- 
dition kept her from taking long 
walks, Now little Marie would be 
everything, her mother would no 
longer be solitary. “A child anda 
house are all a woman wants,’ said 
Keymer to himself. 

Most women do not require more, 
but Caroline Keymer was not of 
that number, She was young and 
pretty, and she never saw any one. 
Besides, when the little Marie was 
come to occupy the little pink cra- 
dle which had been waiting for her 
three months, and Keymer no lon- 
ger feared leaving his wife alone, 
he gave in to a temptation which 
had assailed him for a long while. 
At Pagsy, at a quarter of an hour's 
walk from his house, was a meeting 
of amateurs, which he had been for 
six months pressed to join, to have 
music twice a week, in order to 
study the works of the great mas- 
ters. Keymer had resisted for six 
months. A fortnight after Marie’s 
birth, one evening when his moth- 
er-in-law was with her daughter, 
he went out with his violin under 
his arm, and did not come back till 
ten o'clock. His wife had been 
surprised at his absence. 

“Then does he never go out?” 
said his mother-in-law. 

“Never without me,” replied 
Caroline ; and her mother sighed— 
her husband had accustomed her to 
much longer absences. 

From this time Keymer belonged 
to himself no more. Beethoven 
and Mozart had mastered his heart. 
Only twice a week did he goout to 
join his friends ; but every evening, 
directly after he had finished his 
dinner, he took his violin and prac- 
tised till he went to bed. In vain 
his wife tried to talk to him, in 
vain did she ask questions about 
what he had seen on his way to 
Paris, what he had heard in the 
workshop or intheomnibus. Key- 
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mer did not answer, or answered a 
quarter of sn hour after the ques- 
tion had been asked, when he had 
come to the end of a difficult pas- 
sare, and his wife had lost all curi- 
osity. And Caroline did not like 
music. " 

Not only did she not like music 
—she began to have an aversion to 
it, and to look on it as a sort of 
rival. Little Marie was very well, 
so she gave her motherno anxiety ; 
Keymer was very comfortably off 
—his salary, already considerable, 
was to increase; so Caroline had 
nothing to do. 

One evening, to her great aston- 
ishment, at the time her husband 
generally returned, she heard the 
footsteps of two people on the little 
sanded path which led up to the 
house. ‘Jacob is not alone,”’ she 
said to herself, and at that moment 
hecame in with a young man, who 
bowed to Madame Keymer very 
politely. 

“M. Pierson, ono of our Passy 
friends,” said Keymer; ‘it is he 
who plays the violoncello. Here, 
Pierson, is the passage [ was speak- 
ing to you about;” and the enrapt 
musician looked in his music- books 
for a passage that had been discuss- 
ed during the evening. 

Pierson looked at Madame Key- 
mer, sitting near the fire, beside her 
child’s cradle. Caroline was very 
pretty in her gray dress with her 
little red neck-ribbon under her 
narrow collar. 

“Give us some coffee,” said Key- 
mer, who had kept up the old Dutch 
habits, and Pierson eagerly helped 
the young woman to get the table 
ready. Caroline thought him pleas- 
ing, and he looked at her incessant- 
ly. Keymer continued searching 
for the passage. 

Why recount what may easily 
be guessed? Pierson came again ; 
every day he thought Madame 
Keymer still prettier. He often 
came in the evening to have some 
inusic with Jacob ; they tried over 
duets. “Ah! if only you cared for 
music, we could play trios,” said 
Keymer. Caroline had begun to 
shrug her shoulders at him. 

Pierson’s visits continued for six 
months ; Jacob had taken a fancy 
to him, and invited him to his 
house. “Itis a better way of pass. 
ing the evening than going toa 
café,” he said. 

One evening, a Wednesday, on 
reaching the musical meeting, Ja- 
cob did not find Pierson there, and 
the new violoncellist who replaced 
him knew his part so badly that 
they were obliged to stop in the 
middle of Beethoven's Septett. 
Jacob was angry with the profane 
man who murdered the chef.-d’. 
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cavre, and with Pierson, whose ab- 
sence caused all this trouble. The 
meeting broke up early; it was 
only nine o’clock when Keymer 
reached his own door. 

He was just putting his hand on 
the Jatch, when a ray of light at. 
tracted his attention. ‘Caroline 
has forgotten to mend the curtain,” 
he said to himself, and he leant 
over with an instinctive curiosity 
to look in through the little rent 
he had noticed. His wife was 
there, but she was not alone—Pier- 
son was by her side, holding her 
hand. 

Jacob fell back like a man who 
has received a ball through his 
heart; he hesitated for a minute, 
and then went in. 

“‘ Ah! here you are, M. Keymer !” 
cried Pierson. ‘I was come to sce 
you, and explain my absence from 
the meeting. Did my substitute 
make many false notes ?”’ 

‘He made us miss the Septett,” 
teplied Jacob, unable to forget, 
even then, his musical trouble ; but 
his voice was so changed that his 
wife, who had said nothing, turned 
and looked at him with terror. He 
saw it, and said, “Some coffee, Ca- 
roline,” forcing himself to talk of 
music with the man he could wil- 
lingly have knocked down. 

It was ten o'clock, and, in spite 
of Jacob’s efforts, Pierson felt there 
was thunder inthe air, and quietly 
retired. Jacob buried his head in 
his lands for one moment ; then 
said, <‘Iam going to bed, Marie.” 
His wife looked at him in surprise, 
thinking he had made a mistake 
inthe name. “Iam going to bed, 
Marie,” he repeated. He stooped 
Over the little cradle to kiss the 
sleeping child, and went out. An 
hour after, when his wife went into 
his room, Jacob seeined fast asleep, 

and Caroline was reassured. 

But he was not asleep. Anabyss 

opened under his fect. Sud- 
denly the vail which had covered 

8 eyes was torn away ; he under- 

stood the character and the situa- 
tiom of his wife, the ravages ennui 
@ud loneliness can cause; he had 
Seem the danger she was running. 
Ut the wound was deeper still— 
Caroline did not love him. While 
trusting to the virtue and honor of 
his ‘wife, Jacob had reckoned still 
™MOre on her love. Now, he saw 
himeelf ugly, awkward, ill-built, 
and remembered he was twelve 
Years older than sho was, and said 
to hLiimeelf in the bitterness of his 
heart, “How could I think she 
loved me? And yet she has told 
me 80 many times,” cried he, in his 
heart, and he bit his lips to prevent 
crying out loud; then the anguish 
deceived trust gave way to the 


feeling of insulted honor, and the 
remembrance of his mother, of her 
silent devotion to his father’s will, 
rose before Jacob’s mind in sad con- 
trast with Caroline’s conduct. His 
father had taken his wife out of 
Holland ; he had separated her 
from her family and her friends. 
She had never murmured ; she had 
never had a thought which was 
not for her husband or her children. 

“Twill take her away, too,” he 
said, half getting up in bed; “I 
will take her far away from this 
villain. She listened to him be- 
cause she was ull. Who knows 
how far her dullness might urge 
her? With us, young people al- 
ways have something todo. My 
mother had her knitting always in 
her hand. When we are far away, 
perhaps Caroline will learn to em- 
ploy herself. She must be saved. 
I ought—I have promised.” And 
Jacob’s troubled soul rested for a 
moment on the feeling of duty. 
Little by little, the future appeared 
less dark to him: his resolve was 
taken, and he went to sleep. 

Caroline cast a troubled glance | 
at her husband when he got up; 
but he said nothing, and on reach- 
ing the workshop, went straight to 
the director. “I am come to beg | 
you to find some one to take my 
place, sir,” said he. 

The director looked at him as if 
he thought him mad. ‘ You are 
going to leave us, Jacob,” said he. 
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“Yes, sir; Tam going to Ame- 
rica. JThave some business there.” 


“Where? Is it to New York 
you are going ?” 

“To New York,” replied Jacob, 
mechanically. 

“ But if the wages there are high- 
er, living is much more expensive 
there, You will not derive any 
benefit from it.” 

“That is very likely,” replied 
Jacob, in the same unmoved tone ; 
“but I have same business there ; 
and all the director's persuasion 
could not draw him out of his re- 
BETVe. 

He was promised liberty in a 
fortnight. 

At six o'clock Jacob had not 
come in. His wife waited for him 
impatiently. 

“ How late you are!” said she, 
when he arrived at last. 

“TI have just been to see your 
mother,” said he, wiping his fore- 
head, “‘ to tell her to-day that we go 
to America in a fortnight.” 

“To America! And why ?” cried 
Caroline, turning pale. 

“You ask me that, Caroline?” 
replied Keymer. It was his only 
reproach. 

His wife understood, and was 
silent. But she was disturbed, 
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nevertheless. She always saw at 
her side her husband’s sad face. 
Jacob said nothing, but he had 
grown ten years older in this week. 
Always busy in getting ready for 
their departure, he did not talk ; ho 
did not consult Caroline about the 
arrangements ; he acted alone, like 
a solitary man. Nevertheless, Car- 
oline felt the care which surround- 
ed her. Jacob was not rich; he 
was going to run a yreat risk; the 
econoniical instinct of the Dutch 
revolted against useless expense, 
but nothing was wanting in the 
arrangements which he had made 
for his wife and child. He bought, 
he settled, he paid; but he said no- 
thing. 

“ Where do you intend to settle 
when we are in America?” said 
Caroline, very timidly, one evening 
when her husband was silently 
contemplating amap of the United 
States. “Are there any pianos 
there?” 

“ Asthere are everywhere,” said 
Keymer. 

“ Perhaps the director is not sa- 
tisfied with you?” ventured the 
, young wife. 

“He has never said a word to me 
these seventecn years that I have 
been in the house;” and Keymer 
rose to go out. 

In vain did Keymer’s friends ask 
him the same questions as his wife, 
With g more sincere surprise. Pier- 
son, hearing of the blow which was 
come to upset all the plans he had 
been laying for six months, could 
not get a word from Jacob. Only 
at the last musical mecting, when 


-every one reproached Keymer for 


his sudden desertion, as a crazy 
plan, Jacob turned, and looked 
Pierson full in the face. The 
young man drew away. 

Caroline’s mother had said no- 
thing, tothe great astonishment of 
her daughter; she came often, 


"leaving her shop to the care of a 


neighbor, to help Jacob prepare for 
their departure, but she never tried 
to talk to Caroline, who wondered 
whether her husband had been 
more communicative with her than 
with the director and his friends. 
The young woman was troubled ; 
she went toand fro constantly ; the 
silence weighed on her frivolous 
mind; she wanted to know what 
her husband had learnt, what he 
had guessed ; she would have liked 
better reproaches and scenes, than 
the silent contempt with which she 
felt herself surrounded. The day 
before the start the trunks were fin- 
ished; the pretty little house which 
had for two years sheltered the joys 
or the dreams of Jacob resembled 
a dismantled ruin. Her mother 
came in. Jacob was out, 


“T have come to bid you good- 
by,” said she to her daughter ; “ to- 
morrow, at the railway, your hus. 
band will be there. Try to repair 
the wrong you have done, and may 
God pardon you.” 

“What has Jacob told you,” cried 
Caroline, ina choking voice. _ 

“Nothing,” said her mother; 
“but you know I thought the visits 
you received were very frequent, 
and I understand all.” 

“A good deal more than the 
truth, no doubt,” muttered Caro- 
line; but she had not the courage 
to repeat aloud what she had said. 

They set out for Havre. In a 
corner of the railway station Caro- 
line saw Pierson ; she turned away 
her eyes. But Jacob had seen the 
youny inan before she had; once 
more he looked at him without say- 
ing anything, and this sad, resulute 
look, which recalled the abandon- 
ment of a good position to avoid 
the mere possibility of a fault ; this 
price attached to honor before all 
worldly considerations, penetrated 
Pierson’s frivolous mind. He vague- 
ly comprehended that Jacob was 
worth much more than he was. 
“Tfonly he did not look so awk- 
ward,” said ho te himself, as he 
walked away, “ his wife would soon 
learn that he loves her better than 
I do.” 

In spite of her irritation, Caro- 
line already understood it; she 
might repeat to herself that she 
had only listened to Pierson for 
amusemcent’s sake, that Jacob was 
unbearable with his music, that if 
he had occupied himself with her, 
nothing would have happened ; she 
could only reproach her husband 
with an exaggerated confidence in 
herself, with love for work and for 
music, And this great step he was 
just taking on her account, without 
one single’ reproach, without ex- 
posing her name and her reputa- 
tion ina quarrel. His love for her 
must be great and deep! The lit- 


| tle coquette looked at herself in the 


little looking-glass in her cabin, to 
see if ghe was still pretty, and if 
the sea-sickness had not made her 
too pale. 

Hardly had he arrived in New 
York, when Jacob, who brought 
very good testimonials from the 
house of Erard, found some very 
advantagceeus work. He began life 
again: the voyage had used up all 
his savings, but he would net mn. 
pose any privations on Careline. 
“She will be dull enough here 
among all these English people,” 
said he. Besides, Jacob worked 
very hard, going out early and com- 
ing back late, and Caroline was 
very dull indeed. 

She thought of an occupation for 
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herself, by way of trying to regain 
her husband’s esteem. Jacob had 
never reproached her ; his reserved 
temper had not become more 
gloomy ; he always caressed little 
Marie, gave all he earned to his 
wife; but by degrees Carcline’s 
eyes were opened to a truth which 
she would not have believed a few 
months ago—Jacob no longer loved 
her. 

She did not deceive herself with 
the esteem and trust; love was 
dead in Jacob’s heart, only the 
feeling of duty remained. A strict 
observer ofthe oath he had sworn 
before God, when he married her, 
he remembered the protection he 
owed his wife, in the midst of the 
wreck of his happiness and hopes. 
Therefore he gave her all she ought 
to have, except his heart, and it was 
his heart that Carolina wanted now. 

The poor child set herself cour- 
ageously to her task. Giddy and 
frivolous, she stil: was not wanting 
in resolution and in heart. Her 
husband's conduct had touched her, 
his coldness moved her still more. 
She understood how powerful the 
feclings of honor and duty were in 
his soul. Never had Keymer been 
surrounded with so much care, nev- 
er had he found his house so clean, 
his linen so white, his coffce so 
warm, and yet Caroline worked 
now. The clever little Parisian had 
begun an humble trade among the 
wives of the American workmen ; 
first they had admired the cut of 
her dresses, then they had come to 
ask if she was a dressmaker, and 
soon she had more work than she 
could get through. The little 
household was in easy circum- 
stances. 

But still Keymer was cold and 
reserved. Caroline had lost a heart 
which was difficult to regain, and 
she often wept in secret. Never- 
theless, Keymer saw his wife’s ef- 
forts, and understood their end ; but 
he smiled bitterly to himself, say- 
ing, “She has got only me to please 
here ;” and he thought of Pierson. 

One Sunday the husband and wife 
were in church ; Marie was sitting 
between them. The preacher was 
in the pulpit; he gave out as his 
text the words in the Lord’s Praycr, 
“Forgive us our trespasscs, 88 we 
forgive them that trespass against 
us.” Jacobheard no more. Light 
had entered his soul. For four 
years he had often repeated that 
prayer, for four years he had cher- 
ished in his heart a deep and silent 
anger. He had not forgiven Pier. 
son, he had not forgiven his wife, 
in spite of all he had done for her. 
The majesty of God’s justice ap- 
peared to him solemn and terrible, 
holding the balance between his 
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numerous sins and the sins com- 
mitted by others against himself. 
For the first time in his life Jacob 
felt humbled. Caroline was weep- 
ing at his side. Marie looked at 
her parents without understanding 
their emotion. She wished no one 
ill, she asked every day with her 
whole heart her heavenly Father to 
forgive her faults. On coming out 
of church, Keymer took his wife’s 
arm, Withont saying anything; for 


Hetty’s Night at the Opera. 


BY MRS. DENISON, 


|, ETTY says you needn't 
buy her a ticket for the 
opera, Winfield.” 
“Shedoes? Well, she 
says it too late. I’ve bought it.” 
“Oh, whata pity!” and pretty 


four years they had each taken oncof | little Nell Fotheringay drew down 


Marie’s hands when they went out 
together. Caroline could hardly 
contain herself. She had scarcely 
got into their house before she 
turned, and said, looking at him 
with her eyes full of tears, ‘You 
forgive me at last?” 

“As I ask God to forgive me,” 
said Jacob. 

The peace which had fled from 
the little house at Passy returned 
with forgiveness to the little house 
at New York. 


e®o————- 


DON’T BE A LOBSTER. 


(Lines suggested by an article tu the May 
number.) 


BY M. E. G. 


A LOBSTER, thrown up by the wave, 
And stranded high and dry, 

No effort makes his life to save, 

But grimly still accepts his grave, 
Contented there to die. 


Foolish crustacea! One brave push, 
A ecramble and a leap, 

And he might feet the waters push, 

And round again with pleasure rush 
"Mid occan's caverne deep. 


So on the stormy tide of life 
Somctimes a hidden rock 

Strands us so badly, all our care, 

All our attempts to do or dare, 
Misfortune seems to mock. 


Yet, though dark clouds obscure the light, 
They can not quench the sun. 

Struggle to rise and join the fight— 

Your motto be, *‘ God and my right!” 
The day may yet be won: 


If tempest-togsed, don't cry, ** Alack!" 
And wail at Fortune's rigor; 

The man who energy doth lack 

Sbould have a shell upon his back, 
And quit the human figure, 


What though life’s plang are all undone, 
Don't fill a lobster’s grave | 
Scramble and scratch, then rise and run, 
My life against a penny bun, 
You'll yet ride fortune’s wave. 


Then fare ye well! Accept my song, 
And with it kindeat wishes ; 
If old, be wise ; if young, be strong; 
And be amid Jife’s rushing throng 
A whale among the fishes ! 


——!094e———- 


PLEASANT ASSOCIATIONS.—The cultiva- 
tion of pleasant associations is, next to 
health, the great secret of enjoyment ; and 
accordingly, as we Jessen our cares and 
increase our pleasures, we May imagine 
ourselves affording a grateful spectacle to 
the Author of happinces. 
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the corners of her mouth. “ And 
yet I'm glad,” she continued; “ only 
she will take it sohard. Some bill 
came in yesterday, which she hadn’t 
thought of, and I suppose she felt 
that she couldn't afford the dollar. 
Can’t you dispose of the ticket? be- 
cause I'm sure that will be the first 
thing she asks me.” 

“ Well, I can,” answered the 
young man, “ but I don’t intend to 
do so. Hetty must sce the opera, 
and I don’t believe an extra dollar 
is going to break me. Do you, 
puss? Nor twice that, for all I 
have to calculate so closely.” 

“There it is. She Knows what 
your resources are, and besides she’s 
the proudest little thing alive— 
proud in that manner, I mean, in 
paying her way. ‘If I go,’ she 
said, ‘it must be on the express con- 
dition that I pay for my ticket.’ I 
thought maybe you wouldn’t buy 
them so soon.” 

“My darling, you wanted to see 
Faust, and there’s a perfect rush 
for seats. Asit is, lcouldn’t get my 
choice of the best. I shall certain- 
ly expect Hetty to go, and should 
feel very much hurt ifshe refused, 
for the little woman denies herself 
all amusements for the sake of some- 
body who is very dear to me.” 

“How good you are, Winfield! ” 
cried Nell, her cheeks flushing, 
while the brightness of her blue 
eyes looked suspiciously like tears. 
“T know Hetty has been longing 
for an opportunity to see Fuuast. I 
found her yesterday over her last 
year’s bonnet, trimming it up with 
some nice old lace, and you've no 
idea how pretty it is; and she has 
cleaned her white gloves till they 
look almost like new. I should 
hate to have her disappointed, but 
still sho won’t like your paying, ’m 
sure.” 

Nell Fotheringay was a delicate 
little blonde, with shining golden- 
tinted hairand soft blue eyes. She 
had been for some time engaged to 
Winfield Ciray, a “rising young 
man,” as his townfolks called him, 
but by no means arich one. Nell’s 
mother had been dead a long, long 
time, and Hetty, many years her 
senior, had been mother, sister and 
father to the pretty child, till now 


she had grown to woman's estate, 
and was in the way to be taken 
care of by a heart not more loving, 
but hands harder and stronger than 
those of the much-enduring sister. 

Hetty sat in her own room busy 
at her writing-desk, copying from 
almost legible manuscript a story 
for some Magazine. She was smal] 
of stature, a very Quaker in reserve 
and modesty of apparel. 

“ Now, Hetty, you've got to go,” 
cried a voice behind her. 

“ Got to go where, dear ?”’ asked 
Hetty, a startled expression in her 
great gray eyes, as she turned and 
met her sister's Jaughing face. 
“ Got to go—what an uncouth ex- 
pression,” 

“Why to see Faust, on Thursday 
night, for Winfield has bought the 
tickets.” 

“Oh, did you tell him?” and 
Hetty laid aside her pen. 

“Don’t look so distressed, you 
foolish little woman. I did tell 
him to-day. You only decided last 
night, you know, but he bought he 
tickets on his way here.” 

“But I can’t go, dear,” said 
Iletty firmly. . 

“But you can go, and you must 
and shall go,” retorted Nell, “for 
Winfield says so. It doesn’t mat- 
ter in the least, not inthe least. If 
I had told him yesterday, it would 
have been all the same, we were 
both so anxious to have you with 
us.” 

“Nell, I can’t go; it is impos- 
sible. Oh! Iam so sorry! What 
will he think ?” and for a moment 
Hetty looked the very embodiment 
of misery. 

“What will he think! that’s a 
question toask! I wish you knew 
what he thinks of you, you best 
sister. Don’t you suppose he knows 
of your sacrifices for me—me, the 
poor little good-for-nothing, for 
whom you have worked your dear 
fingers almost to the bone? Asif 
he would begrudge an opera-ticket ! 
Why he would have taken you long 
ago but for your independence, as 
youcall it. J call it nonsense.” 

“Can't he dispose of the ticket ?”’ 
asked Hetty. 

“ No—if you don’t go, the ticket 
will stay in his pocket, for we won't 
take anybody else, and that would 
be a dead loss. Come, darling— 
say you'll go.” 

“T don’t see but I shall have to,” 
said Hetty, with a long-drawn sich ; 
and Nell ran away radiant, to re- 
port her success. 

But Hetty sat for along time, her 
head resting upon her hand, her 
eyes fixed on the work before her. 
She had made, as Nell had said, 
many sacrifices for her pretty little 
sister—one, five years before, that 
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Nelly had not known of, though 
she wondered, in her childish way, 
what made Sumner Landman stop 
coming to the house. She missed 


the little presents he brought her 


—missed his kindly face and Jaugh- 
ing drown eyes. She would have 
been horrified, now, to learn that 


her sister had given him up for her 


sake—that they, too, had parted 
almost in anger—and that thus the 


only love-dream of Hetty’s life was 


ruthlessly dissolved. 

Alas for Hetty! Since then, she 
had heard of her lover’s great suc- 
cess in a distant State, and finally 
of his marriage. Only heaven knew 
the anguish she had battled with, 
or saw with what dread she looked 
forward to a lonely life. 


Hetty never looked prettier in her 


life—that was the verdict passed by 
Nell ; and even Winfield gazed ad- 
miringly on the fair face that the 
flush of pleasure and excitement 
made almosi beautiful, on the night 
of the opera. The girl enjoyed the 
fine music, the spirited acting, the 
brilliant scenic effects, and the sight 
of joyous faces and splendid dresses, 

ith a zest that long abstinence 
from all such sights and sounds 
had created. 

Suddenly Nell touched her sis- 
ter’s arm. 

“ Hetty, I'd give a good deal to 
know who that gentleman is look- 
Ing at! Do you see?—the fourth 
Beat from the wall; he has fallen 
M love with one of us, I am sure. 
It seems as if I had known him, 
80m ewhere.” 

Hetty, almost ungraciously—for 
Marguerite at her spinning-wheel 
had just commenced the tender, 
Plaintive air, “King of Thule’”— 
turmed just in time tosce the quick- 
ly receding profile of the stranger; 
but something in the poise of his 
head, in the color and arrangement 
Of the hair, even, set her pulses to 

uttering, and it was with some 
~Kiculty she composed herself to 
18ten to the music again. Once 
More she felt the light tap of Nell's 
fan on her arm, and heard her 
Whisper: 

“* Hetty, I’ve just thought! The 
face jg older, but it looks like Sum- 
ner Landman; you remember him, 
don *¢ you?” 

“* Remember him!” trembled on 
€tty’s lips, as at that moment the 
TOwn eye turned full upon her, 
And she shrank back pale and trem. 
bling, with an angry thought in 
her heart—“ Why doeg he look at 
me in that way?” 

Tt was Sumner Landman; older, 
darker, a full beard falling to his 
throat, the handsome, genial face 
Wechanged, the light of the clear 

*yes undimmed, more glorious 
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than ever in his manly beauty, but 
lost to her—forever lost to her— 
and beside her sat the sister for 
whose sake she had refused him, 
happy in the love of a true and gen- 
erous heart, while she by her own 
act had doomed herself to a fate 
she could not contemplate without 
shuddering, because she had known 
the depth and fervor of a tender 
love. 

“Say, Hetty, it 7s him, isn’t it?” 
queried Nell, with searching, in- 
quisitive eyes. “How the music 
affects you, docsn’t it? You don’t 
know how pale you’ve grown.” 

And again, after Hetty nodded 
be yes : ”? 

“Where has he been all this 
time?” 

“In California, I believe.” 

Nell was quiet and thoughtful 
after that. “I do believe ’—she 
said that night to her lover, as they 
Were parting—“ that Sumner Land- 
man liked Hetty, forit was her he 
looked at so much to-night—and 
Hetty turned red, and then pale, 
whenever she noticed it.” 

“What! you never knew that 
they were engaged once ?”’ 

“Never;” and Nell opened her 
eyes wide. “ Pray what broke the 
engagement ?” 

‘‘Nobody knows,” was the an- 
swer. 

“It must have been a good rea- 
son,” said Nell, thoughtfully. 
“Hetty always has the best of rea- 
sons for what she does—but—he is 
50 handsome! how could she send 
him away ?” 

On the following day Hetty sat 
in her accustomed place, but her 
pen was very idle. It would travel 


a line or two—then stop—move 
again, half reluctantly — stop— 


until Hetty deliberately wiped the 
nib and laid it upon the rack, bent 
her head upon her hands, and 
gat thus plunged in thought, sigh- 
ing sometimes heavily. Nell’s 
knock sounded. Hetty looked up 
as she camo in, freshening the 
faded room with her rosy, breezy 
presence. 

“Tt’s Mr. Landman,” she said, in 
a low voice, breathlessly. “ He's in 
the parlor now, walking round and 
looking at the photographs—look- 
ing for yours, I expect. Do go 
down—he asked for you.” 

Hetty pressed her hands upon 
her fluttering heart. 

“What shall I do!” she cried, 
helplessly. 

“Go down and see him—lie’s an 
old friend, isn’t he? Are you afraid 
of him? You look well enough. 
I wish gray became me. You're 
just a little picture, you darling 
old Hetty; and he will think so. 
Go down.” 


but lost you in the crowd. 


“ Hush, Nell! hois married,” said 
Hetty, sternly. 

Nell gave a scared “Oh!” Hetty 
smoothed her hair, and left her sis- 
ter looking after her from the top 
of the staircase. 

“Married! poor thing!” said 
Nell, in a tender voice, and went 
into herown room. Hetty moved 
slowly from the stairs to the parlor. 
She was frightened at the heavy 
throbbings of her heart — fright 
ened at the thoughts that assailed 
her. Nor was she prepared for his 
glad face—the bound forward—the 
clasping of both her hands in his— 
the exclamation ; 

“Do you know I came near los- 
ing you altogether? They told me 
you were gone to Europe.” 

“My cousin has gone,” she re- 
plied, struggling for self-command. 
“ Her name is the same as mine.” 

“T know; and but for seeing you 
last night, I should have been off 
to-day. I tried to find you there, 
I’m s80 
glad, for so many things, Hetty.” 

“ How long have you been here? 
and did Mrs. Landman accompany 
you?” she asked, troubled at the 
glance he gave her. 

He smiled. ‘I have been here 
only three days ; and Mrs. Landman 
did noé accompany me, for the very 
good reason that there was no Mrs. 
Landman to come. Did you think 
I was married ?” 

If at that moment every thing 
faded out of Hetty’s mind, but the 
rapture of feeling that he was still, 
perhaps, unchanged — that it was 
no sin now, if only for a brief time, 
to think of and to love him—who 
can wonder? She listened with 
burning cheeks to the story of his 
wanderings—how he had gone 
away vowing still to be true to 
her; and even though he wrote 
her, and was never answered, he 
had still cherished her image in 
his heart, and believed the letters 
had miscarried, as indeed they 
had—how he had amassed wealth, 
and came back determined to wed 
none but her. 

“ And you look ten years young. 
er,” he cried, “than before I went 
away.” Well she might, in that 
supreme moment. 

Nell was crying a little in her 
room when Hetty called her, 
softly. ry 4 

“ He isn’t married, dear,” 
said, her face aglow. 

“And you haven't looked so 
happy and so beautiful for years,” 
cried her sister, ‘“ What can it 
mean ?” 

Hetty wound her arms about 
her, and whispefed in her ear, and 
Nell laughed for joy. 


she 
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MY VALENTINE. 


BY MINNIE LEE. 


Way, this is St. Valentine’s day, I de- 
clare ! 

Jennette, do hurry and brush out my hair; 

The postman will be here in a minute, I 
know, : 

And you are this morning proyokingly 
slow | 


Here, help me to fasten this troublesome 
cuff; 

And sec if my belt is just tight enough 

To make mo look slender, and graceful 
and round— 

There—I am so nervous I start at each 
sound | 


Mabel wae dressed a fall hour ago, 

And now one little second, as sixty is slow { 
Pin on my collar, my car-rings make faat ; 
Now, thank the Fates, I am ready at last ! 


Good morning, dear Mabel! I knew you 
would be 

Down here in the parlor awaiting for me ; 

Did you think that this was St. Valen- 
tine’s Day ? 

Who knows what some poor, bashful 
lover may say } 


For you know it is fabled that in days of 
old, 

Full many a lover his atory told, 

By a pictured heart all bleeding and torn, 

And Cupid's arrow the weapon worn 


In the faithful breast, so long concealed, 

Which the best-loved one alone can heal! 

But hark ! that is surely the postmaster’s 
ring ! 

James, the letters immediately bring! 


Four are for me, dear Mabel, I see ; 
Whilst you, little pet, have only three! 
My firet has an olive-branch, signifies 


peace, 
And a ring, with three words, ** Let love 
increase.’ 


The next is two hearts, with one arrow 
pierced through, 

The impudent fellow! he knows it’s not 
true! 

Just look at my third! what an exquiste 
flower— 

It must have been found in Flora’s own 
bower ! 


But now for the last, ‘“‘the cream of the 
lot,” 

As the General would say, or elae it is not! 

Why, sure, and it’s a letter, as sure as I 
live, 

And he offers his hand and his heart both 
to give! 


Than this last of the four, oh! what could 
be better ?— 

A heart, and a hand, and a good, long love- 
letter, 

From, of all men in the world, the noblest 
and beat ; 

I will accept him at once, so adicu to 
the reat ! 


—___—_—_e @ ¢—_—__—— 


THe Most FoRTUNATE MAN.—The hap- 
piest man in the world is the man With 
just wealth enough to keep him in spirits, 
and just children enough to make him in- 
dustrious. 
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THE LOVE OF BLAUTY. 

Ti1E love of beauty and refine- 
ment belongs to every true woman. 
She ought to desire, in moderation, 
pretty dresses, and delight in beau- 
tiful colors and graceful fabrics ; 
she ought to take a certain, not too 
excessive, pride in herself, and be 
solicitous to have all belonging to 
her well-chosen and in good taste : 
to caro for the perfect ordering of 
her house, and harmony and fitness 
of her furniture, the cleanliness of 
her surroundings, and good style 
of her arrangements: she ought 
not to like singularity, either of 
habit or appearance, or be able to 
stand out against a fashion when 
fashion has become custom: she 
ought to make herself conspicuous 
only by the perfection of her taste, 
by the grace and harmony of her 
dress, and unobtrusive good-breed- 
ing of her manners: ‘she ought to 
set the seal of gentlewoman on 
every square inch of her life, and 
shed the radiance of her own beauty 
and refinement on every material 
object about her. 

We reproduce a sweet little poem 
by Alice Cary on the subject of 
“ Beautiful: ” 


O flower! the sunshine loves to kirs, 
Speckled or streaked, or bright or dull! 


~ What can we say of thee but this y— 


So beautiful! 


O grass! that has with glory decked 
The land that else were bare and dull, 
This for thy title we elect— 

Most beautiful ! 


O star! that gildest all the geca, 

And fill’at the air with splendor full, 

What is there to be said of thee— 
Save beautiful ? 


O child! with tresses epun of gold, 

And eyes with heavenly light o'er full, 

What word has half thy beanty told— 
Like beautiful ? 


In truth, when any thing {a sweet, 
The grasa we tread, the flower we cull, 
The star, the child, we must repeat— 

_ How beautiful! 
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FOLLIES. 


To think that the more a man cata the 
fatter and stronger he will become. 

To belicve that the more hours children 
study at school the faster they learn. 

To conclude that if exercise is good for 
the health, the more violent and exhaust- 
ing it is the more good is done. 

To imagine that every hour taken from 
slecp is an hour gained. 

To act on the presumption that the 
smallest room in the house is large enough 
to sleep in. 

To commit an act which {e felt in itself 
to be prejudicial, hoping that, somehow 
or other, it may be done in your case with 
impunity. 

To advise another to take a remedy 
which you have tried yourself, withont 
making inquiry as to whether the condi- 
tions are alike. 

To eat without an appetite, or to con- 
tinue to eat after it has been satisfied, 
merely to gratify the taste. 
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TALKS WITH WOMEN, 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


COMMUNITY OF INTERESTS 
IN THE FAMILY. 


T is an unfortunate feature 
) m of the agitation of the 
ee Woman question that it 
NEA 
Wa) has seemed to have a ten- 
dency to break the laws 
which at present regulate society, 
and interfere with the relations of 
the family, which constitute the 
divinest element in our present so- 
cial system, and which men in- 
stinctively recognize as being the 
best conservator of public morale, 
the indispensable condition of the 
public welfare. 

The position, strange as it ap- 
pears, when taken by women who 
find their rightfal place and voca- 
tion in the family, is not unnatu- 
ral. 

The agitation, in the first place, 
necessarily consisted of exceptional 
women, destitute of family ties, or 
victims of unhappy family circum- 
stances, and their complaints, warn- 
ings, and remonstrances had suffi- 
cient basis, in truth, to startle some 
persons, and inspire others to the 
expression of senfiments and theo- 
ries very often superficial or un- 
sound, and not at all in accordance 
with the deepest convictions of 
even the theorizers themselves. 

The family relation is so perfect, 
so admirable in its conception, that 
one cay conceive of nothing better 
or purer or truer. The only ditfi- 
culty is that, as yet, neither men 
nor women come up to its require- 
ments, and therefore do not realize 
that happiness in it which it is ca- 
pable of imparting. 

The faults of our time are selfish- 
ness and individualism; but it 
seems necessary for them to be de- 
veloped in women, in order to 
counteract the unchecked growth 
of them in men. Men are trained 
to appropriation and monopoly, 
and women dare not trust to their 
justice or generosity alone, because 
so often their selfishness is stronger 
than their love, and claims unsup- 
ported by law fall powerless be- 
fore it. 

Legal enactments, however, do 
not after all meet the difficulty. 
Men who require them to support 
the moral claims of wife and clril- 
dren find it easy to evade them by 
addressing the avarice and cupidity 
of law dispensers. 

A better way, therefore, is to ap- 
peal to the moral nature of men, 
endeavor to quicken it into a recog- 
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nition of obligations—into a know]- 
edge that what is bad for a part is 
bad for the whole—and try to cre- 
ate a public opinion that will dis- 
countenance individual selfishness 
in men or women, and demand for 
both that equalization of duty and 
reward necessary to completeness 
and harmony. 

The family must be one of two 
things: it must be a community or 
a despotism. The better nature of 
men, as well as the human nature 
of women, revolts from the latter, 
while habit and selfishness, which 
make men monopolizers, are at war 
with the former. 

How is the conflict to be met? 
How is the difficulty to be reme- 
died? By the abandonmeut of 
duty—by the assertion of individ- 
ual rights alone? No; this will 
never remedy an evil. 


Our own individual duty, with- 
out any reference to whether others 
perform theirs or not, is the first 
thing we have to do with. When 
that is done, we shall be able to 
judge, truthfully and without ex- 
aggeration, of what is required of 
another part of humanity. 

The question at present is very 
much mixed. While some women 
are performing more than thir 
duty, others are performing less; 
and the singular spectacle is pre- 
sented of new employments and 
new opportunities being demanded 
for women, while their natural oc- 
cupations, the details of their own 
households, the care of their own 
children, are transferred to the 
women of a race alien by birth, ed- 
ucation (or the want of it), habit, 
and religion. 

All the gentle amenities that flow 
out of the relation between the in- 
telligent parent and the well-born 
child are lost sight of, and, instead, 
a perpetual war is carried on be- 
tween the autbority which has 
been vested in incompetent hands, 
and which the child does not recog- 
nize, and the spirit of supremacy 
which asserts itself from the van- 
tage-ground of power, even from 
baby lips. 

The march of civilization and the 
growth of luxury have not relieved 
women from labor or duty; it has 
only changed, and made their as- 
pects more attractive. It is no 
longer possible for them to do the 
whole work of their households 
and bring up children ; but it is no 
longer necessary. Genius, science, 
and skill, like the three good fairies 
of old, have stepped in, and, by the 
invention of sewing-machines and 
labor-saving appliances of all kinds, 
made the duties light, which, in 
their multiplied form, and accom. 
plished by the old, slow methods, 


February, 


would have become intolerable or 
impossible. 

Why will not American women 
take advantage of these beneficent 
gifts of God and man—use them to 
brighten dull care, to make home 
more cheerful, more beautiful, in- 
stead of giving them over to be de- 
stroyed by ignorant and irresponsi- 
ble servants, and become bones of 
contention rather than instrumen- 
talities for perfecting beauty, order, 
and harmony ? 

The interior of a modern house, 
fitted up with all its appliances for 
comfort and convenience, should be 
a source of real happiness to any 
true woman, and inspire her to the 
utmost personal effort in the per- 
formance of wifely duty. But, 


whatever the cause, we rarely see - 


this result. 

The novelty of possession un- 
doubtedly gives pleasure; but the 
newly -installed mistress rarely 
seeks even to become acquainted 
with her surroundings. The hand- 
some closets, 80 dear to every house- 
wifely heart—the perfect heating 
and cooking apparatus—the thou- 
sand contrivances for saving labor 
and facilitating it—are left in 
strange hands, to be used or abused, 
to suffer by neglect or be destroyed 
by rough treatment. For the rude, 


uncultivated, and superstitious dis- . 


like what they do not understand, 
and are careless of what costs them 
nothing. 

All this is wrong. There is no 
wealth, no demand of social posi- 
tion, that can absolve a woman 


from her first duty—to her home | 


and family. 

But it is not altogether her fault. 
Men have been, and are to blame; 
and both men and women are suf- 
fering now the consequences of their 
selfishness. 

If the first duty of the woman 
lies at home, it is the duty of the 
man to provide the home, and pro- 
tect and sustain her in it. More- 
over, as man is king in his domain, 
so woman should be queen in hers 
—-the home should be her king- 
dom; she should be the disburser 
of the revenues supplied by the 
man, and made responsible for the 
exercise of her powers for the gen- 
eral prosperity of her domain and 
the welfare and happiness of her 
subjects. 

Even the exactions or opinions 
of her husband should not be al- 
lowed to stand in the way of the 
fulfillment, to the satisfaction of her 
own conscience, of the obligations 
of her new vocation, for these be- 
long to her as an individual; and 
go sure as she does, she will find 
that shé has been flattered, indulg- : 
ed, deluded, persuaded, or fright- 
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ened out of her birthright, and 
sooner or later must suffer the pen- 
alty. 

The home of the woman who 
possesses one is the sphere in which 
she can express herself, just as the 
man expresses himself in the pic- 
ture he is painting or the house he 
is building; and her quality dis 
covers itself in the care which en- 
virons it, in the spirit which ema. 
nates from it, and in the permanence 
and value attached to it. 

But if home is to be precious to 
the wife, it must have value for the 
husband. He must recognize its 
use, aid in its building up, labor 
for its preservation and mainte- 
nance. 

For the people who are to live in 
this world, the world must contain 
a livelihood, outside or inside of 
the home, or they become mere 
waifs and outcasts. 

The creation of “strong-minded ” 
women, so-called, is due to the in- 
dividualism of men, to the modern 
selfish and speculative spirit which 
absorbs everything within itself 
and leaves women nothing but self- 
assertion for their protection and 
support. I do not believe that any 
wonian was ever naturally “strong- 
minded,” in the vulgar, offensive 
sense of that term. When they 


The ascent of this mountain is as- 
serted to be more difficult than that 
of Mont Blanc. Two other ladies 
ascended Mont Blane, while a Mrs. 
Walker amgzed the guides of Bn- 
gadine with her ascending ability. 
All these mountaineering ladies are 
described as small in stature and 
light in weight. 


If you wanted to teach a person 
to read, you would not go to work 
by depriving them of all access to 
books. Be kind, gentle, forbearing 
as you please, but make every wo- 
man responsible for the performance 
of duty, and commence, O men, 
by doing your own. 

By striving to rear a despotism 
in the family, you lay the founda- 
tion for perpetual trouble and dis- 
cord. The wife openly rebels, or 
lives under a constantly-growing 
sense of injustice, which embitters 
and sours her whole existence. 
Children inherit dispositions at 
once tyrannical and slavish, and 
are prepared to enact the same 
parts in life’s drama which they 
have seen played from their earliest 
infancy. 

I think the mistake all arises from 
men not knowing how to get the 
best good out of life, from the be- 
lief in appropriation and monopoly 
as constituting the desire and hap- 
piness of existence. 

The truth is, good things are 
good only as they are diffused. 
Suppose the sun’s rays were con- 
centrated in some one or half a doz- 
en spots, they would instantly blast, 
not warm or inspire. 

What should we think of the 
justice of the Power that governs 
the universe if the air, the light and 


In the family the woman must 
work and live on an equality with 
the man, he outside, she inside, else 
the whole machinery gets out of 
order. The direction and manage- 
ment of the household, the disburs- 
ing of the family funds, calls into 
exercise her administrative and 
business faculties, and satisfies that 
part of her nature, 

The question is asked, how are 
men to do business if they must 
share their receipts with a wife? 
But there is no need that they 
should share receipts with a wife in 
that way. ‘They should appropriate 
a certain stated sum to family ex- 
penses, which it is the wife's busi- 
ness to use to the best advantage for 
the comfort and happiness of the 
household. Beyond that it is the 
man’s business, as it should be 
his pleasure, to so employ his en- 
ergies as to develop the world's 
resources, increase its wealth, and 
set the example of a wise and true 
use of it, acknowledging always 
the right of his wife to a share in 
the accumulations of his industry, 
and her prudence in devoting them 
first to the enlargement of the com- 
fort and happiness of the family. 

There is no difficulty where the 
principles of action are known to be 
those of exact justice and diffusive 
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A GEM FOR EVERY MONTH. 
A Motto ror Every STONE, 


BY MRS. JULIA M. HADERMANN, 


JANUARY. 
By her who in this month {a born 
No gem eave Garnets shenld be worn: 
They will insnre her constancy, 
True friendship and fidelity. 


FEBRUARY. 
The Febrnary-born will find 
Sincerity and peace of mind, 
Freedom from passion and from care, 
If they the Amethyst will wear. 


MARCH. 


Who on this world of ours their eyes 
In March first open, shall be wiee, 

In days of peril firm and brave. 

And wear a Bloodstone to their grave. 


APRIL. 


She who from April dates her years 
Diamonds should wear. lest bitter tears 
For vain repentance flow; this atone 
Emblem of innucence ix Known. 


MAY. 
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show themselves ‘so, it is when 
they have been the victims of men 
or of society, and resort to war 
measures in self-defence; or, hav- 
ing felt the wrong, see only that 
Method of righting it. 


Political clamor, party strife, the 

- Clashing of interests, the struggles, 
the anxieties of public and business 
life, are, I think, unnatural and dis- 
tasteful to most women; but they 
do not always know how much 0, 
because even the glimpse they ob- 
tain of these seems better than the 
deadness of a life in which they 
Count for nought an existence from 
Which they might be struck out 
and still leave the sum-total of the 

complete. 


‘Women have human sympathies, 
human feelings, human hopes, hu- 
Mam fears, and human ambitiens. 

Gse must be properly gratified, 
OF they will be ebliged to find an 
outlet in ether directions. 

It is petty for men to wish to ab- 
80r'b and control the details of the 
howgehold, which properly belong 

‘~vomen, and an outrage on their 
Owxn judgment and good taste to 
®*88ert that they do it because their 

‘wes are incompetent. 

‘Wwhy did they marry such wo- 
Mem? and, having married them, 
Wil} it mend matters to treat them 

as children, without reason or 


the welcome rain were distributed 
by favor—to some much, to others 
none at all? Would not all the 
benefit that we now derive from 
them be lost? Would it not be 
alternate tempest and stagnation, 
destruction, or aslow, living death— 
no sound, healthy, happy growth? 

This is the test to apply to any 
system: is it beneficent, or is its 
object and tendency selfish and ap- 
propriative ? 

There is only one way in which 
men can excuse themselves for mo- 
nopolizing more than their share of 
this world’s good, and that is by 
diffusing it. Naturally they do ob- 
tain more than they can put to 
their own individual use and bene- 
fit, and the first and most natural 
and manly instinct is to devote the 
residue to the family. The family 
provided for, there is the whole 
world struggling and asking for 
help. 

If the man were strong enough 
and the woman weak enough, he 
might very properly arrogate to 
himself the whole task of providing 
for, sustaining and controlling her. 

But when a woman is found s0 
feeble and incompetent as this, it is 
always the result of bad training. 
She is fit to be neither wife nor 
mother, and if she takes upon her- 
self the responsibilities, a whole 
family suffer. 


benevolence. 

The ditficulties between men and 
women grow out of the demands of 
selfishness. Men follow the crav- 
ings of their nature by taking unto 
themselves wife and children—they 
gratify their love of power by seek- 
ing to establish mastership over 
them, they unhesitatingly sacrifice 
them to the demons of speculation 
or ambition. From first to last they 
are actuated by passion, and not by 
principle. 

The kingdom of heaven is with- 
in us; it must grow from within, 
and not from without—from the 
heart and brain of the individual 
man or woman it must penetrate 
the family, the neighborhood, and 
the world. 
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BRAVE LADIES. 


AMONG the climbers of the Alps 
last season were several wonien, 
who have been far from justifying 
the term of the ‘‘ weaker sex.”” Two 
ladies attempted to ascend the 
Aiguille Verte, one of the highest 
and most difficult of the peaks ris- 
ing from the upper basin of the 
Mer de Glace. They got within 
three hours of the top, and were 
then obliged to descend for want of 
daylight. The guides, it is said, 
were perfectly astonished at their 


remarkable pedestrian attainments. | Success will bless whate’er you do. 


Who first heholds the light of day 

In Spring's sweet flow'ry month of May, 
And wears an Emerald all her life, 

Shalt be a Joved and happy wife. 


JUNE. . 
Who comes with Summer to this carth, 
And owes to June her day of birth, 
With ring of Agate on her hand. 
Can health, wealth, and long life com- 
mand, 


JULY. 
The glowing Ruby should adorn 
Those who in warm July are born ; 


Then will they be exempt and free 
From love's doubts and anxiety. 


AUGUST 
Wear a Sardonyx. or for thee 
No conjugal felicity ; 
The Angust-born, without this stone, 
‘Tia said must live unloved and Ione, 


SEPTEMBER. 
A maiden born when Autumn leaves 
Are rustling in September's breeze, 
A Sapphire on her brow ehould bind- 
‘Twill cure diseases of the mind. 


OCTOBER. 
October's child {s born for wo., 
And life’s vicissitudes must know ; 
But lay an Opal on her breast, 
And hope will lull those woes to rest. 


NOVEMBER. 


Who first comes to this world below 
With drear November's fog and snow, 
Should prize the Topaz. amber hue— 
Emblem of friends and Jovers true. 


DECEMBER. 


If cold December gave you birth, 
The month of snow and ice and mirth, 
Place on your hand a Turquoise blue; 
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‘‘Gome Homs."’—With this number we 
present the fourth and last of Cole’s beauti- 
ful series of pictures—the deathbed of the 
good man—that ‘‘ going home,” as it has 
been well expressed, which robs parting 
of its terrors. There is nothing dreadful 
about such a death—there is nothing that 
is sad tolook back npon. The old man— 
full of years, fall of honors, with his chil- 
dren and his children’s children gathered 
about him—takes hia leave of this life with 
the satisfaction of having done his best in 
it, of having received from it the good it 
had to give, and goes, serene in his confi- 
dence in the Providence that has so far led 
him, to the unknown land, where, as we 
hope, the blessed beginnings of time wil 
blossom ont into the full perfection of 
eternity. 

We are safe in saying that our series of 
pictures, which are founded on the cele- 
brated paintings by Cole, are the finest 
wood engravings ever executed in this 
country, and may be shown as elegant 
specimens of artistic skill, and, therefore, 
real gems. The series would form a 
most beautiful set to be framed, for the 
adornment of some cosy sitting-room or 
parlor. We give, below, one of the criti- 
cisms that followed the execution of the 
original paintings. We have had the se- 
ries of these four elegant pictures printed, 
in a very superior manner, on very fine 
card-paper, for framing, and will furnish 
them at the exceedingly low price of % 
cts. each, or 75 cts. for the sect, and mailed 
post free on receipt of the price; or, they 
will be given as one of our premiums to 
yearly subscribers. 

‘* This series of pictures has just received 
the last touches from the artist, and it 
must be a matter of felicitation to all that 
these masterpieces of art are now open 
to public inspection. In this work there 
is an instance of the art being devoted to 
its highest objects—to the illustration of 
the moral truths of nature, to the cultiva- 
tion of refined sentiments, to the im- 
provement of the heart. It holds life 
before us, as it were, in a mirror; it 
shows us at a glance the hopes and vicis- 
situdes of this checkered existence to the 
verge of its termination, and then grad- 
ually leads us to the contemplation of a 
glorious faturity. Itis a moral poem con- 
veyed to us in the universal language of 
the painter's art, and leaves no regret 
that the pictorial poct is deprived of the 
advantages of continuous description in 
the treatment of his subject. The alle- 
gory is complete—the joys, hopes, fears 
of life are all portrayed (part, alas! in its 
true colors). He who profits not by the 
contemplation of the truths given must 
be dead indeed to the reception of moral 
or poctic instruction. The first picture 
tepresents childhood. An infant, on a bed 
of flowers, rests in a boat which is com- 
posed of the interwoven figures of Time, 
with the present Hour at the head, launch- 
ed on the stream of life issuing from the 
mysterious cavern Origin. A gnardian 
angel holds the helm of tho rich-fraught 
vessel, and directs it for the helpless in- 
fant in its yet joyous course. The bark 
puts forth, and the artist has chosen the 
dawn of a summer's morn for life’s com- 
mencement. All natnre seems gay to 
receive the visitor—bright and cloudless 
anticipations are before him, the sun 
glows with unusual splendor, and the 


. flowers have put forth their loveliest 


blossoms to greet the young voyager. 
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The second picture advances our voyager. 
Boyhood is past, the stream of life is 
widened, its current more rippled, swifter 
moves the bark. The youth has assumed 
the helm, and the guardian el, who 
advanced with him to the day of vigorous 
youth, has resigned his immediate guar- 
dianship, and is seen benignly taking 
leave of his charge, committing him to 
the guidance of his own will on the yet 
flowery stream of life. Ambition enters 
the mind of the youth—dreams of great- 
ness and air-built castles possess his im- 
agination. He is gazing with eager eyes 
on the phantom of worldly happiness, 
and with unchilled confidence directing 
hie bark in the pursuit. In the third pic- 
ture the youth has become a man. Am- 
bitions dreams have vanished, and left 
the world’s realities ; he has met reverses. 
The buffeted and rudderless boat is seen 
rushing along the deep and darkened 
stream, bearing the helpless voyager to- 
ward the almost impassable turns of the 
rock-bound torrent, leaving him scarce a 
hope of escaping the perils that beset 
him. Aware of his precarious situation, 
and of his utter inability now to control 
his bark, he has placed his hopes on high, 
and calmly looks on the dangers that eur- 
round him, as the tortuous and chafed 
current dashes him downward. Demo- 
niacal breath of furics contaminates the 
air ho breathes, temptations are in the 
cloudy forms that hover over him; but he 
heeds them not—he is net to fall. Gleams 
of sunshine yet are scen as the clouds 
are lifted from the ocean's distant hori- 
zon, Onward he is dashed, nc deserted. 
The guardian-angel, hovering in distant 
height, yet protects hie charge. The 
fourth picture represents the voyager as 
having ran his course of life. Ambition 
is stilled within his breast. Old age is on 
him. The present Hour is no longer on 
his bark—his race is nearly run. He sits 
with upward gaze, and is again approach- 
ed by the guardian spirit, who, with a 
glowing countenance, points to the giories 
of a hereafter—the hope of an eternal rest. 
A more sublimely-beautiful subject could 
not well have engaged the artist's pencil. 
To speak of the pictorial merits of the 
work in detail] is unnecessary; minutely 
to criticise so fine a work we scarcely feel 
disposed—it is sufficient to say they are 
painted by Cole. The first and second 
pictures contain all that beauty and fresh- 
ness for which the artist ia so justly cele- 
brated. The dreamy and clond-built castle 
in the second picture must strike every 
one as a most poetic conception and a 
masterly stroke of art. The figures in the 
first, second, and fourth pictures are un- 
exceptionably fine. With the figure in 
the third we are disposed to find fault; 
he seems to fall short of the grandcur of 
the subject and of the reach of the artist, 
as displayed in the other pictures. Fear, 
accompanied with hope, so necessary to 
be depicted in the man, we fecl must be 
a difficult task to accomplish, though, we 
believe, not beyond the reach of the artist 
who conld concelve and execute this 
work. The last picture is, of all, to us 
the most grand. As a piece of poetic 
thought, it is sublime; in execution, it is 
masterly and fearless." 
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“ LUCK AND PLUCK; OR, JOHN OAKLEY'S 
IngeERITANCE.”’—John Oakley, our hero, 
is a boy of fifteen, well developed both 
in body and mind. His beloved father, 
Squire Oakley has just died. His will 
gave his whole property to his wife, 
which seemed very unjust to John; and 
there was a general belief that a more 
recent one had been made which would 
change this order of things, but it could 


not be found. His mother-in-law and her 
son, Ben Brayton, are not in sympathy 
with him. Trials and injustice drive him 
to take his own fortune into his own 
hands, and start out into the world alone. 
How he is tried—how he detects a crime 
and assumes responsibilities — bow the 
‘will’? turns up, and justice is amply 
meted out to all—is told in Alger’s best 
style. It will have a preatrun. Lorine, 
of Boston, is the publisher. 


“ Hrruerro.”—This charming book, by 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, the author of 
“The Gayworthys,” ‘Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood," etc., should be read by every 
young wife. It is full of swect domestic 
pictures ; it lifts the home life out of its 
coarsenegg, out of its hardness, out of its 
selfishness, and shows what it may be by 
the cultivation of higher qualities, by the 
exercise of what is noblest in human 
nature. It is published by Lorine of 
Boston, in very handsome style, and 
would make a fine holiday present. 
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ANCIENT, BUT TRUE.—In clothing, live 
up to your means; in food, below your 
means; in dwelling, above your means. 


PovERTY AND WEALTH.—If rich, it is 
easy to conceal our wealth; but, if poor, 
it is not quite so casy to conceal our pov- 
erty. We shall find that it is less difficult 
to hide a thousand guineas than onc hole 
fn our coat. 


Money.—In a smiling region the man 
of money sees only the relations of hay, 
grain, and wood; his admiration, radiant 
with calculation, reduces nature to figures, 
and adds up the scenery. 


LAZINESs grows on people; it begins 
in cobwebs, and ends in iron chains. The 
more business a man has to do the more 
he is able to accomplish, for he learns to 
economize his time. 


Toe Darkest Day.—The darkest day 
in any man’s earthly career is that where- 
in he fancies that there is some casier way 
of gaining a dollar than by squarely earn- 
ing it. 


EpvucaTion. — When will people learn 
that education is a composite process, 
not confined to books and teachers, but 
made up of the varied influences of home, 
fortune, and early association ? 


Fara 1x Work.—We should not for- 
sake a good work because it does not ad- 
vance with a rapid step. Faith in virtue, 
truth, and Almighty goodness, will save 
us alike from rashness and despair. 


Fact AND OPINIoN.—Men rarely seek 
to square their opinions by facts; their 


general effort is to adjust facts to their 


opinions. 


CHEERFULNEss Of temper arises half 
from persona] goodness, half from a belief 
in the personal goodness of others. 


HEALTH.—A man too busy to take care 
of his health is like a mechanic too busy 
to take care of his tools. 


Tue Errecr or Sin.—Let us clearly 
understand it. The sinner may offend 
much against others, but he always sins 
most against himself, every iniquity fall- 
ing with morally-debasing and destruc- 
tive ferce upon his own soul. 


Happiness is always a home-made 
article. 
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BY AN APFEOTIONATE HUSBAND. 


UNDER this turf of hallowed ground, 

My dear, dear wife sleeps here profound ; 
Reader, tread light! as I protest 

I wish you not to break her rest / 


A JAPANESE Nove..—The Japancse 
novelist, Kiong te Bakin, has finished a 
novel which he began nearly forty years 
ago; but then it is in a hundred and six 
volumes. The romance readers in Japan 
will have a “nice book’’ for the long 
evenings of several long winters. 


EXACTNEss.—A carpenter was once at 
a trial asa witness, and being asked hy 
the defendant's council, who was very 
fond of bullying the witnesses, how far 
he was from the defendant when he saw 
him strike the plaintiff, said “Just five 
feet fonr inches.” ‘Zounds!” bawled 
the counsel, ‘‘ how could you tell so ex- 
act?” ‘Why, sir,’’ said the witness, ‘I 
thought some foot would ask me, so I 
meagured it.’ 


ONLY TWENTY-FIVE Cents ExTRa.— 
Among the legends of hotels is recorded 
the story of a visitor, who, in dire dis- 
pleasure at the amount of his bill, an- 
grily declared to the waiter that he should 
write at once to the newspapers. ‘ Yes, 
sir,’ was the waitcr’s answer, as he pro- 
duced a sheet of note-paper and an en- 
velope, *‘ yes, sir, only twenty-five cents 
extra.” 


HiecwH CHurcH or Low CHuRcH.—A 
clergyman went to a hotel to order dinner 
for a number of clerical friends. ‘May I 
ask, sir,’’ demanded the manager, grave- 
ly, ‘‘ whether the party is High Church or 
Low Charch?’*? ‘“ Now what on earth,” 
cried the clergyman, ‘‘do my friends’ 
opinions matter to you?” 
deal, sir,’ rejoined the manager: ‘if 
High Church, I must provide more wine ; 
if Low Church, more wittles.”’ 


Hoarpine.—The following characteris- 
tic anecdote is told of the famous Prince 
of Conde: He Iecft his son, aged nine 
years, fifty louis-d’or to spend, while he 
himself was absent in Paris. On his re- 
turn, the boy came to him triumphantly, 
saying, ‘* Papa, here is all the moncy safe— 
Ihave never touched it once.** The prince, 
without makiny any reply, took his son to 
the window, and quietly emptied all the 
money out of the purse into the street. 
Then he eaid, ‘‘ If you have neither virtue 
enough to give away your money, nor 
spirit enough to spend it, always do this 


for the fature, that the poor may have a . 


chance of it.”” ‘ 
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FOREIGN FASHIONS. 

WE stated some time ago that a 
fashion journal had been started 
in this city, based upon a German 
periodical of the same name, and 
reproducing the same illustrations 
and ideas. 

Feeling aggrieved at the public 
statement of this fact, and also at 
our claim for originality and com- 
pleteness in the fashion depart- 
ment, this journal, in a recent issue, 
charges us with having copied 
some of our articles from ite pages. 

The evasion of our point, which 
was the exact reproduction of Ger- 
man styles and German designs in 
a professedly American production, 
is certainly very cleverly managed, 
and a good deal of ingenuity is 
shown in shifting the responsibility 
and getting rid of the issue. 

But the explanation of this state- 
ment is very simple. What we 
claimed, what we still clatm, is 
originality of! forms, styles, designs, 
ideas. In the letter-press, also, we 
farnish more original matter than 
any other Magazine in this coun- 
try ; but in giving information, as 
we do, to representatives of the 
press in city and country, and 
gaining information, as we also 
do, from the fashion journals of 
every capital in Europe, we do 
not pretend, in all minor and un- 
important cases, to preserve entire 
originality ot expression, that, in 
the mere recapitulation of facts, and 
especially in describing the detail 
of mechanism, would be impossible. 
: But one thing we affirm: and that 

is, that we never knowingly copied 
. a line on fashions from any journal 
published in this country, nor ever 
paid any attention to them. 

We have their representatives 
calling upon us almost daily for 
facts and information, which we 
cheerfally furnish — information 
which, before or after, we impart to 
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SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS, 


We invite the attention of ladies particularly to the original and special 
character of the Fashions of this Magazine. 


In this denartment it has 
Unhke other Magazines, it does not 


It obtains the full at ante lligence from advanced 8OUTCES abr yud, and 


unites to these high artistic ability, and a thorough knowledge of what is 


a quire a by the best taste at home. 


3S descriptions of elaborate and special toilets. but embrace c 
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and ladies generally 
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preserve economy tn their wardrobes, and yet kee p themselves informed . 
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Its instructions are not confin 
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of the changes and novelties of the Fashions. 
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our large circle of readers through 
the pages of the Magazine; and it 
may be that, with our usual good- 
nature, we have furnished to the 
local correspondent of the journal 
in question valuable facts, which 
we have used afterward ourselves. 

Moreover, we receive, as we have 
before stated, and as we have al- 
ways claimed, the prominent jour- 
nals from every capital in Europe, 
among others the one upon which 
our indignant American contempo- 
rary is founded. We never said the 
original periodical was a poor speci- 
men of its class; on the contrary, 
it is a very good one, and pays 
great attention to those minor facts 
and details of sewing which fill 
up almost the measure of the life 
of German women. We have fre- 
quently availed ourselves of sug- 
gestionsof this nature, just as we 
do also of hints as to style and con- 
tour in French journals, and, taking 
them from time to time, may have 
produced an apparent coincidence. 

We do not blame our contempo- 
rary by any means for for its want 
of originality ; we only suggested, 
and repeat, that a representative of 
the best ideas from the best au- 
thorities everywhere, modified and 
adapted by a quarter of a century 
of successful experience in meeting 
the taste of American ladies, must 
be superior to a re-print of a single 
foreign journal (with a few local- 
isms thrown in), whose styles and 
ideas are specially designed for 
ladies of a country differing in all 
respects from our own. 

We claim, and are justified in 
claiming, to be almost the creators 
of American Fashions. When we 
commenced issuing our own de- 
signs and forming our branches, 
nearly twenty years ago, such 
a thing as American fashions had 
bardly been heard of. Ten years 
ago, when we started the Quarterly 
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Mirror of Fashions, which in three 
years reached a circulation of sixty 
thousand, fashion articles and fash- 
ion journals were mainly confined 
to translations and re-publications 
of French and German modes. The 
popular demand induced us to turn 
our Quarterly into a Monthly, and 
generalize its departments in such 
& way as to inake it a more com- 
plete Family Magazine; we suc- 
ceeded so well, that the leading 
authorities among the Press united 
in pronouncing it the Model Par- 
lor Magazine of America. 

Its career from the start has been 
one of uninterrupted prosperity. It 
had attained a very respectable Ma- 
gazine majority before its ambitious 
young contemporary entered the 
field, so can hardly be suspected of 
depending upon it for ideas or ex- 
istence. Moreover, we do not base 
our claims to exceptional position 


on the mere issue of a Magazine 


acknowledged as authority. We 
furnish original designs four times 
in the year to three hundred 
branches, representing every im- 
portant city, town and village 
in the Union. Our system of 
dress-cutting is in the hands of 
almost every dressmaker; we 
have furnished the basis of facts 
for nearly every little practical 
work upon dressmaking, and the 
detail and personnel of fashion, for 
the last dozen years. In all proba- 
bility, therefore, the local corre- 
spondent or itemizers of the re- 
printed journal in question ob- 
tained all their ideas, whether they 
knew it or not, from us in the first 
place, and should feel flattered, 
rather than aggrieved, at seeing a 
chance expression made use of 
(though unintentionally) by us. 
Times are hard, our circulation 
is steadily going up; that of some 
of our neighbors is going down. 
Palmam qut merutt ferat. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

No remarkable changes have 
taken place in fashion since the 
advent of short walking-dresses, 
and the trains for evening wear. 

The difference between this win- 
ter and last consists mainly in the 
fact that cloaks are more worn, 
ladies apparently finding suits 
hardly warm enough for our cold 
climate; also, in the additional 
height of the hats and bonnets, and 
the vogue of the handsome Astra- 
chan furs, which have been received 
with great favor. 

Fur is not much used for trim- 
ming, though it is somewhat al- 
ways ; but it is probably too costly, 
and has too much competition in 
newer and fresher styles to render 
it popular. 

The arrangement of shawls as 
cloaks and mantles, which com- 
menced here last winter, is very 
common this season, and therefore 
less distinguished. Plaid shawls, 
as well as cashmere shawls, aro 
arranged in this way—plaid shawls 
being also worn as Arabs. 


Cashmere shawls are simply 
looped up in the middle of the back, 
and confined at the waist with an 
ornamental tassel containing the 
cashmere colors. The neck is laid 
in folds at the back, and finished 
with au ornament corresponding to 
the waist. 

The unique pattern of a real In- 
dia shawl] is seen to great advan- 
tage in this close-fitting disposition 
of it, but it soon gives it a worn 
and somewhat shabby appearance. 

Velvet cloaks have established 
themselves so closely in the affec- 
tions of American ladies, that it 
would be extremely difficult to dis- 
place them. And after all, there 
is nothing so handsome and Jady- 
like as a costume composed of a 
well-cut velvet cloak, richly trim- 
med with lace, a neat, graceful set 
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of furs and a becoming velvet bon- 
net, with feathers to match as a de- 
coration. 

The effort to get rid of upper- 
skirts has not at present succeeded. 
They are as fashionable as ever 
with both long and short dresses. 
With trained dresses they are made 
longer than formerly. 

The fashionable use of China 
crape in white, pink, blue, and corn- 
color, has brought into requisition 
crape shawls for tunics and over- 
dreases. These shawls are looped 
up on the back or sides very high, 
but fall in deep festoons. The 
fringe forms a bordering, and addi- 


‘tional trimming is arranged with 


ruches of eatin ribbon above the 
fringe, and loops or round bows of 
satin ribbons as ornaments. 

Tunics of white crape, bordered 
with rich, white silk crimped 
fringe, are very distingué over blue, 
green, mauve, and pink silk and 
satin dresses. We may remark 
also, en passant, that, in selecting 
silks for evening wear, ladies should 
remember that poult de soie is more 
fashionable and better adapted to 
the purpose than the duller and 
heavier gros-grains. 

The little vest which was so much 
worn at one time is revived again 
this winter with great success. It 
is generally made of the same ma- 
terial as the dress, and worn with 
a “postillion” jacket waist, the 
revers of the jacket being faced with 
black velvet. 

Scotch dresses with jacket waists 
always have the revers faced with 
velvet. 

Hooped skirts have adapted them- 
selves to the present style of dress, 
and sre now very convenient, and 
not at all obtrusive. They are very 
small at the base, not more than 
seventy-five or eighty inches, but 
curve out at the back, so as to form 
s bend rather than a bustle. Of 
course bustles can be added, and 
there are skirts which form a very 
decided bustle, but the style men- 
tioned is better suited for ordinary 
wear and more generally popular. 

The experiment of doing without 
hooped skirts altogether has been 
found very unsatisfactory by those 
who haye tried it. It is slovenly 
and untidy—it destroys the effect 
of the handsomest costume, is un- 
cleanly, and wears out the skirts of 
dresses with much greater rapidity 
than when they are preserved from 
constant rubbing by the frame of a 
light, small hooped skirt. 

‘We advise our readers against 
extremes and exaggerations of 
every kind. In this age we seem 
to be always tending toward them, 
and they are generally hurtful as 
well as discreditable, 
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FANCY COSTUMES FOR THE 
YOUNG FOLKS. 


(See colored stecl engraving.) 


Fic. 1.—A graceful antique costume 
for a young elady, consisting of an 
ample flowing skirt of maize-colored 
satin trimmed with  bright-blue 
velvet. The bodice is low and square 
over a high chemisette; the sleeves, 
which are puffed and slashed, are 
flowing at the elbow, showing a white 
satin and blue striped lining. At 
each side the skirt is left open, and 
displays a white petticoat embroider- 
ed with blue. An Algerine bluc and 
white scarf, with fringed ends, is 
knotted loosely around the figure. 
The hair falls in heavy braids over 
the shoulders, confined by a gold circ- 
let in which is set a turquoise aigrette. 
Turquoise ear-rings, white kid gloves, 
and white feather fan, complete this 
costume. 

Fig. 2.—Elizabeth of Siberia. A 
very pretty dress for a Miss of twelve 
or fourteen years. The jacket, upper 
skirt, and cape, are of royal blue vel- 
vet trimmed with swan’s-down ; the 
vest, lower skirt, and coat-sleeves of 
white merino, ornamented with nar- 
row blue velvet. The blue gaiters 
worn with this dress should have 
swan’s-down around the ankles, 


Fic. 3.—French peasant dress of 
crimson merino or delaine over a 
black and white striped lower skirt, 
trimmed round the bottom with three 
rows of black velvct. The front of 
the bodice is yellow laced across with 
crimson. The sleeves of the short 
blaek velvet jacket are three-quarters 
long made with revers—yellow orna- 
mented with crimson. The hair is 
brushed back from the brow, braided 
fillet with flowing ends A narrow 
black velvet is worn round the throat. 
The apron and chemisette are of 
white striped muslin. Crimson stock- 
ings and black slippers are required 
to complete this costume. 


Fig. 4.—Another antique costume, 
suitable for various colors and mate- 
rials, and very easily made at home. 
Pale green, pink, or light-blue skirt, 
trimmed round the bottom with sev- 
eral rows of black velvet and gold or 
silver braid. Puffed sleeves and tuck- 
er and apron of Swiss muslin. Bas- 
quine of black velvet laced across, 
and bound with gold and silver braid. 
Velvet hat and plume to correspond. 


Fie. 5.—A fop of the ancien regime 
in green coat, white vest, and plum- 
colored satin tights. His hair is pow- 
dered, and falls in a carefuliy-tied 
pig-tail over the antiquated high col- 
lar of his coat. He has a white lace 
cravat, and in his button-no.e a bou- 
quet of roses; fine lace ruffles adorn 
his wrists, and, as he doffs his three- 
cornered hat, he superciliously ex- 
amines the company through a large 
gilt eye-glass. His stockings are of 
spotless white silk. Large bows and 
buckle adorn his shoes. 

Fig. 6.—This is an Italian peasant- 
girl. The costume consists of a short 
red skirt and Spanish waist, with blue 
bretelles worn over a half-high chem- 


ise Russe of jaconet; the apron of the 
same, with or without an ornamental 
border. The hair is plaited and ar- 
ranged in loops; the head-dress an 
artificial vine-wreath, from which de- 
pend clusters of large beads repre- 
senting grapes. Necklace of large 
gold beads. Black shoes and red or 
blue stockings with embroidered 
clocks. 


Fig. 7 represents a Greek maiden. 
The dress is entirely white. The tunic 
or overdress is embroidered with gold 
in a Grecian pattern round the bot- 
tom, and the bodice is arranged in 
fluted Grecian folds, confined at the 
waist with a ceinture of gold. The 
sleeves are open and flowing. A 
scarf, fastened on the right shoulder 
with a cameo brooch, is brought 
round and tied below the left arm. 
The white gaiters are trimmed round 
the ankles with gold. The hair falls 
in ringlets over the shoulders 
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DESCRIPTION OF RECEPTION 
AND VISITING DRESSES, 
(See full page Engraving.) 

Fig. L—A very distingué reception 
drese in two shades of the same color. 
The model was of a rather dark salmon- 
color, with trimmings of golden or 
Bismarck brown. The second flounce 
is of the dark color, and all the trim- 
mings in the same shade; a plain 
piece, matching each fiounce, is ecol- 
loped and laid on with a piping as a 
heading to each flounce. Hair in 
loose braids and low in the back, with 
a band to match the dress, encircling 
the head. A gold chain and locket 
pendant is worn best with this dress. 


Fic. 2.—A handsome visiting-dress, 
made in rich green and black chan ge- 
able silk. The model is perfectly 
charming, and the illustration shows 
it well except the color, which was 
dark and rich, and suited ‘to the sea- 
son. The bottom of skirt, which is 
plaited 2 la Tasse, is graduated at cach 
sidc, and the narrow ruffles set to 
correspond on each side. The over- 
skirt, it will be seen, is separate, back 
and front, and lapped at thesides. A 
black velvet sack with lace trimmings 
would complete this costume, but we 


prefer to illustrate waist and sleeve, | 


which will be well understood with- 
out description. 


Fia. 3.—A full and elegantly trim- 
med black groe-grain, with skirt cut 
en train, but of moderate length. 
Each alternate ruffle is run with nar- 
row velvet. The front is seen in the 
engraving, and the ruffle that defines 
the front breadth is carried entirely 
around the bottom, and has four rows 
of velvet on the ruffic, and one to 
separate the ruffle and the heading. 
A second ruffle is graduated down the 
front, but at the sides and back is of 
the same width as the first; this one 
is plain, with only a row of velvet be- 
tween the ruffle and the heading. 
A bow, with two broad ends finished 
with one plain and one velvet trim- 
med ruffle, ornaments the back; the 
sash cnds should be fifteen inches 
deep, as there is no overskirt. The 
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waist trimming is graduated déeper at 
the back, and the sleeve has a cuff 
simulated. The neck is finished with 
lace, and a scarlet velvet with locket 
pendant is worn appropriately with 
this; also a band of scarlet velvet, 
with the tie at the top and in front 
of the braids, ‘which are moderately 
high, ; 


able coiffure for a stylish face; it is 
arranged in light rowleaux that really 
require a good amount of “native” 
hair, as with this style it is nearly im- 
possible to add more than the middle 
rolls. The front and sides should be 
heavy to at all effect, the luxurious 
appearance given. The flowing curls 
may. be added without suspicion. 
Rouleaux lightly made as these re- 
quire the spiral hairpin to insure the 
safety of the work after it is accom- 
plished. Velvet bows in harmony 
with the rest of the toilet give effect 
to the entire structure. 


D1aDEM COIFFURE.—A plain bat 
very becoming style for a young, full 
face. The back is in three loose 
braids, carried low in the neck. The 
front rolled lightly back, and a heavy 
plait laid across the top. A superb 
moss-rose, With leaves and buds, is 
the only ornament. 


‘*A HaNDsome large stcel engraving 
entitled the ‘ Pic-mio on THE FOURTH OF 
Jury.’ The engraving is decidedly beau- 
tiful and valuable, and would be an orna 
ment in any drawing-room.”’—N. Y. Det 
ocrat. 
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BONNETS FOR FEBRUARY, 


| THERE is little change to note in 
bonnets: they are still high, still 
somewhat narrow, and are worn 
3 low upon the forehead. 
4  Thenarrow, high-crowned beaver 
hats, with a short plume of os- 
; trich feathers, curled over the 
front, are the popular styles for 
~ young married and unmarried la- 
dies for street wear, and bonnets 
proper are reserved for more cere- 
§. monious occasions, or ladies of more 


§ dignified age. 


A Ricu CLaret VELVET BONNET. 
—The diadem of satin is bound with 
velvet, and a deep fall of black lace is 
carried across the back of the bonnet, 
and continued on the brides) Three 
small loops are taken in the brides, 
instead of an additional bow usually 
made. A gold and black and one 
scarlet and black tulip is placed at the 
left side, and a spray of rich leaves 
descends from these to the right side, 
and meets a bow of velvet ingenious- 
ly set just back of theear. The shape 
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A SMALL FANCHON BONNET, coy- 
ered with black velvet; a raised hol- 
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A FANCHON IN VIOLET VELVET.— 
The lef, side has a standing bow of 
velvet, and from this starts an ostrich 
plume, which gives height to the 
bonnet; a flat bow of ribbon, with 
ends, falls over the chignon, and a 
rich white blonde is disposed hand- 
somely across the top, a double row 
of which forms the continuous brides 
—broken by a bow of violet ribbon 
in the center. 


A very dressy bonnet to wear 
with a black silk toilet consists 
of a crown of puffed hand-made 
black lace, surrounded by quillings 
of lace and velvet. The lace ter- 
minates in lappets at the back, and 
a standing plume of black feathers 
starts from,the front, and curls 
over the crown. 
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7 ed by a pearl crescent. 


low in the frame fits nicely on the is most becoming to a full face. 


top of the chignon, and is covered 
with a puff of velvet, and a double 
plaiting of the same is carried across 
from the left side to the back, where 
an aigrette of feathers is nicely ad- 
justed. The front is covered plain, 
and edged with narrow lace. Lace 
ties are disposed gracefully under the 
chignon. 
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Very elegant bonnets for recep- 
tions and carriage wear are of 
light blue or pink terry velvet, and 
trimmed with white lace and small 
white ostrich tips, placed quite low 
on the left side. The necklace of 
velyet and lace is retained, orna- 
mented with a plain bow of velvet 
placed high on the left side. 

These bonnets can also be worn 
at the opera, although, in the pres- 
ent style of elaborate hair-dressing, 
ladies generally prefer to dispense 
with bonnets on such occasions. 


Very distinguished hats and bon- 
nets are made of light pearl-gray 
felt, satin, or terry velvet, trimmed 
with blue or scarlet velvet, and 
feathers matching the body part of 
the chapeau. The hats are of felt 
and are particularly pretty for 
Misses and children. Little soft 
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NEw CHATELAINE CHAIN FOR WatcH.—We have great pleasure in submit-* 
ting to the critical taste of our lady readers, the design of a new chatelaine 
Scotch caps prio made for boy 8 of chain for watch of great beauty and elegance. The pin to which a superb 
blue velvet, with a white wing as pendant is attached is of red Etruscan gold, and is polished like a mirror. - 
an aigrette for the ornament, clasp- | The chain is doublo, has two slides, and an elaborate chatelaine attachment. 
This beautiful novelty is from Ball, Black & Co., and is worth $235, 


BONNET OF BLUE VELVET, the front 
raised inadiadem ; behind this a puff 
of velvet and an ostrich plume gives 
the required height. Two gold-col- 
ored daffodils, with leaves and bird- 
of-paradise feathers, are arranged at 
the left side. Scarf“vail at the back, 
of spotted tulle, and continuous brides 
of blue velvet. 
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DESCKIPTION OF EVENING AND 
RECEPTION DRESSES, 
(See full page Fingraving.) 

Fig. 1.—Evening dress in a rich 
blue gros-grain. Skirt cut short in 
front—or rather a good walking 
length front and sides—the back ina 
superb train. Trimming consists ofa 
broad piece laid in box-plaits, with a 
space between; the edge is double, 
and stitched one inch and a half from 
the edge, and a fold or piping laid 
over it. Overskirt trimmed in the 
same way, witha rich silk fringe made 
of graduated balls added. Round 
decolettee corsage and short sleeves. 
Hair in loose, low plaits, a la mode, 

Fig. 2.—A plain underskirt of blue 
silk, with a rich black silk Overdress, 
short in front and the back en train. 
The wide volant at the bottom is car- 
ried plain up the side tothe apron- 
front. This side trimming is lined . 
with blue, and disposed s0 as to dis- ; 
play the exquisite work and finish of 
the dress as well as the lining. The 
panier is of blue; with a black ruffle 
scolloped to finish it. Ornaments at 
the back are three leaf-shaped ends, 
lined and bound with blue. Revers 
and collar of blue silk set on gives 
the appearance of a vest—when the 
cut is only that of a plain waist. 

Fie. 3.—Short dress made in claret 
poplin, with two broad volants plait- 
ed a la Russe. The upper part of the 
overskirt is plain in front and in three 
puffs at the back, one directly in the 
back and one at each side. The plait- 
ing is divided in sections, separated by 
sashes, two at the back and two in 
front. The sashes are finished with: 
fringe, and further ornamented with 
Waist plain, except. a newer. front. 
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OUT-DOOK GARMENTS. 
CLOAKS and shawls are more 
sought after this season than they 
have been at any time since the 
advent of short costumes. 


Velvet cloaks are of a fine blue- 
black shade, made long enough to 
dispense with a tunic, requiring 
only a silk skirt to complete the 
costume. 

The close-fitting casaque or bas- 
quine, with full skirt behind, re- 
mains the prevailing shape for 
dressy cloaks. The length is from 
thirty-six to forty inches. Broad 
folds gradually shortened toward 
the belt, or else a sort of double 
skirt at the back, are the most styl- 
ish ways of arranging the fullness 
behind. The only puffs seen are 
lengthwise andscant. Coat sleeves 


TIE PARK MANTLE. 


Tre Park mantle, of which we give two illustrations, is suitable for either cloth 
or silk. Black silk should be trimmed with bands of velvet, about two inches 
wide, silk fringe, and velvet buttons. The sides are longer than either the back 
or fronts, which are fringed, thus rendering the garment even all the way round. 


and fronts. 


Velvet buttons, placed in the center of small rosettes of silk, ornament the back 


are wider at the wrist, and are no 
longer universally worn. The pag- 
oda sieeve and the wide Oriental 
sleeve, open from the elbow, are 
both in favor again. 

Sashes are short and bunchy, and 
find a rival in the postillion basque 
—a broad, double box-plait of the 
material, three-eighths of a yard 
deep, attached to the belt. Few 
pelerines or hoods are seen on cas- 
aques. A separate piece, drooping 
from the lick of the neck to the 
belt, is a pretty modification of the 
Watteau fold. . 

All winter cloaks are higsh-neck- 
ed, with standing scolloped band. 
Heart-shaped necks and revers are 
reserved for outer garments of suits, 
made to disclose a corsage of the 
material beneath. They do not 
answer for cloaks worn with dresses 
of different color. The trimming 
is sometimes arranged to simulate 
revers. 

Circular garments, belted and 
draped behind, but with mantilla 
fronts, and falling over the arms 
like Oriental sleeves, are much 
worn. In velvet, cashmere, or fine 
French beaver, these wraps are 
most becoming to tall, slender fig- 
ures, as they give the appearance 
of breadth. 

Half-fitting paletots without a 
belt, short dressy basques, and the 
negligé sailor jackets, made double. 
breasted and longer than those 

worn in summer, are favorite styles 
with young ladies, and are worn 
indiscriminately by slender and 
stout figures. Elderly ladies wear 
circulars and shawl-shaped man- 
tles, square, and long in front, and 
pointed behind with a broad Wat- 
teau fold. 

An elegant carriage costume is a 


For 
cloth garments dark invisible tints, 
olive-green, navy blue, Egyptian 
brown, and maroon are chosen, as 
they harmonize with many colors. 


MONTANA WALKING-SUIT. 

AN entirely new style of making up the very fashionable as well as serviceable 
dress goods—serge. This suit is made with tight-fitting jacket, straight in front, 
and forming points on the sides and in the back; the neck left open, and trim- 
The flat pattern of this jacket and sash is given on 


med to imitate a rever collar. 
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the neck, a cascade in front, and 
three lace ruffles fall toward the 
hand on the wide coat sleeves. Belt 
and bow of gros-grain. The short 
round skirt to be worn with this is 
of black faille, trimmed with two 
straight box-plaited frills, each a 
finger deep, and above these a vel- 
vet flounce, six inches wide in box- 
plaits, held by a chain of puffs. 

Another elegant costume is a 
skirt of green faille, trimmed to 
the knee with a flounce and three 
puffs, separated by velvet bands. 
Over this is a trained casague of 
green drap d’été, bordered with 
shaded embroidery and fringe. Tho 
train is gracefully festooned by a 
single loop and button beneath the 
sash. 

Slightly different from these are 
the trained skirts, worn with a 
basque and short skirt. In these 
suits the train is usually of gros- 
grain, the basque and underskirt 
of velvet. A black costume has a 


velvet frill, headed by diagonal 
plaitings of faille. The upperskirt, 
trained and tunic-shape, is of Zaille, 
bordered with velvet. This skirt 
isa yartl and a half long behind, 
made of two full width and two 
sloped side-breadths that hang open 
from the belt to show the velvet 
skirt beneath. Short basque, with 
Louis IV. waistcoat of velvet, and 
deep cuffs on the coat-sleeves. The 
train of this suit is looped by a sin- 
gle button. A similar suit has a 
purple skirt and black over-train of 
over four full widths and a side 
gore. The edge is hemmed on the 
outside, and piped with satin. A 
loop, placed half-way down the 
second width, is attached to two 
buttons on the belt. Black silk 
bodice, heart-shaped, with pagoda 
sleeves. This answers for either a 
djnner or carriage dress. 


short velvet skirt with a box-plaited - 


the pattern sheet with this number. The style is exceedingly good, and would be 
very rich in corded silk or velvet. The skirt is made short with three ruffles of 
the same material, the center one trimmed with rows of braid, width of braid apart, 
and a rnuche finished on each edge, and fastened down in the center with braid 


as a heading. Use Hercules ornavy braid and gilt buttons for trimming. 


worn over a short skirt of gros- 
groin. For visiting, and at cere- 
monious receptions, the train —a 
yard and three-fourths long—falls 
its full length ; but, for walking, it 
may, by a simple process, be looped 
into graceful and voluminous drap- 
ery shorter than the skirt beneath. 
A fashionable model is made in 
Lyons velvet, trimmed with bands 
of feathers and lace. This is to be 


trained casaque of black velvet| worn over skirts of any color. A 


costume recently made has a trained 
casaque of blue-black velvet, bor- 
dered with ‘thread lace and passe- 
menterie. The skirt recedes from 
the belt in front, is looped back at 
the sides, and falls into a train 
behind. Two broad box-plaits at 
the waist hold the full width of the 
train, and a single loop at the end 
of the train, fastened to a button 
beneath the belt, arranges the 
drapery. Lace ruches are around 


CEINTURE A REVERS. | 
Sasu of* black gros-grain, bound with. 
black veivet, and trimmed with fringe, as 
illustrated. The longest ends are lined 
with velvet, and arranged 2 revers, 
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VELVET AND ITS TRIMMINGS. 


Tne thick pile velvet of blue- 
black cast is recommended for 
cloaks, a8 the pile is not easily flat- 
tened, and the color does not turn 
arusty brown, as German velvet is 
aptto do. Sailor jackets, basques, 
and paletots with many seams, 
may be made of maroon velvet 


from twenty-one inches to three. | 


fourths of a yard wide. Circulars 
and casaques, with the fashionable 
full ¢ournure, require material 
thirty-two inches wide. Three 
yards make a casaque, three and 
a half to four yards a circular. 

The most elegant trimming of 
the year for velvet is a band of os- 
trich feathers heading lace; this 
effective but frail trimming is ex- 
pensiec. French cloaks are trim- 
med wvith the durable guipure lace. 

Hamd-made trimmings are less 
intricmate this season. A stylish 
trimming for blue-black velvet is 
coal-belack fale in inch bands, piped 
with -three tiny folds of satin stitch- 
edin atthe top of the bund. An- 

other neat trimming is two nar- 
row frills of faille in small plaits 
all turned one way, and edged 
with Tom Thumb fringe. Satin is 
used only as pipings and cords, or 
oecasionally in shell ruches. In 
mid-winter the lace trimmings on 
velvet garments will be replaced 
by broad bands of sable or Astra- 
chan. Chenille fringe and heavy 
drop fringes are used on velvet, 
likewise a fringe of detached tas- 
sels with square heads threo inches 
wide. 

To trim a velvet cloak plainly— 
and those plainly trimmed are 
most stylish—arrange a jabot of 
lace in shells on the front, and let 
two rows of lace pointing down- 
ward encircle the sleeve at the 
wrist. A faille belt and sash bow 
or else a postillion basque. An 
Elizabethan collar of lace slightly 
frilled, and a cuff of reversed lace 
is also a handsome trimming. 
Epaulets and a border around the 
cloak are not required. Another 
stylish, simple design is a faille 
band extending up the side over 
the shoulder. Deep Puritan col- 
lar and cuffs of fatlle. 


Ce 


New Liven CoLiars.—The newest 
linen collars consist of a straight band 
at the back, and turn-down points in 
front attached toa sort of small inside 
habit shirt or stay band of cotton, 
fitted to the neck and placed inside 
the dreaa, so as to support the collar, 
keep it in place, and preserve the 
neck of the dress clean. It is a very 
nice idea, and adds but little to the 
price. 
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EUREKA CLOAK. 


Tas is one of the newest styles of winter cloaks, which can be made of fine cloth, 
but is very handeome in black silk, wadded throughout, and with cuffs, collar and 
revers of striped violet satin. The trimming consists of narrow velvet and fringe. 
It ia unnecessary to deecribe verbally the form of this garment, as itis clearly filus- 
trated in the subjoined woodcuts. The plain pattern of the Eureka cloak costs 
60 cents. 
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HOME OR VISITING DRESS. 
AN elegant suit made of changeable silk, either flame-color and black or black and 
green. The waist is made open in front and trimmed with dreéelles, which form a 
cape in the back; dretelles and cape edged with points and a narrow band of velvet. 
Sleeve pluin, with ruffie falling toward the hand, but set above the edge of the sleeve. 
Overskirt formed of front and back, rounded at the sides, and lapped over instead of 
joined. The edge is cut in points, but not bound—simply cut in the desired depth 
and turned under and scwed to the lining, which should be of thin French founda- 
tion. Underekirt has two ruffles six inches deep. headed by a frill of the material 
four inches wide, cut in points at each side, and laid plain on the skirt, A narrow 
pinked-out ruche of the material is placed through the center of this, This dress is 
especially beautiful for a young lady. 


PLAIN WALKING-DRESS. 


Aw exceedingly stylish dress made of plaid silk. The waist plain, with a Pompa- 
dour waist of black silk over, which {s trimmed around the top with a ruffle of the 
plaid. Sleeve of black eilk with a cuff formed of plaid finished with a ruffle at the 
waist. Overskirt quite long, square in the front and back; seams trimmed with a 
donbdle plaiting of plaid, which is finished with a small bow at the top of cach. The 
skirt of plaid is trimmed with four ruffles graduating in width. A plaid belt with 
long full sash of Paid is worn. 


OUR PREMIUMS. 
WE are constantly sending off packages, and articles of value, as premiums, such 
ag no other magazine pretends to rival. 
Onur new premiumsy, and the great picture of the ‘ Pic-nic,” are winning golden 
and grateful acknowledgments all over the country. 
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EVENING DRESS. 


Very unique and recherche. Pompa- 
dour waist of lavender silk, with dretedles, 
which fali from the shoulders gracefully 
down, forming the panier or overskirt, 
which is drawn in by a belt underneath, 
with a rosette on the outside. The sleeve 
made with two large puffs, brought close 
to the arm by bands of the same material. 
The entire dress trimmed with ruches and 
lace. To be worn with a skirt made of 
white silk or muslin, with three ruffles at 
the bottom, separated by three bands of 
velvet or tucks. 


THE CASTELLATED SLEEVE. 


A xEw style of coat sleeve for dinner or 
evening dress. Very pretty for a tall per- 
eon, as the Jarge puff at the top gives 
breadth to the shouldera. Made with 
castellated points at top and bottom of 
puff, and tarned-over cuff with same fin- 
ish. Trimmed with ruches and bands of 
velvet. 
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Frouncrs.—These effective trim- 
mings are becoming more and more 
fashionable. Street dresses are floun- 
ced as high as the upper skirt, even- 
ing dresses frequently to the waist. 
Tulle, net, gauze, and tarlatan dress- 
es display numerous puffs or flounces, 
over which silk orsatin tunics are fes- 
tooned most gracefally, and bordered 
with lace or fringe. 


THE regular contislnuva: with an orna- 
mental piece bound and laid on; at the 


outer seam it is held by a button in each 
Mae The inner scolloped or waved 

ine is sewed to the sleeve, but has, also, a 
simulated fastening of buttons, connected 
by a fold of the material, or the same as 
the binding. 
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TABLE NOVELTIES.—Among the 
novelties which the winter entertain- 
ments have developed is the ‘‘ German 
Nightingale.’’ It is a bird which sits 
and sings among the flowers which 
fill a beautiful paces The cost is 
$200, so that it is rather an expensive 
table ornament, 
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NATTALi’ Siil. 


AN elegant street-suit, made of Irish poplin or velour. 


Waist fitting tight, 


trimmed with double fold of same material, plaited and edged with three rows of 
velvet, the last row fastening the upper edge of the fold—forming a bertha cape— 
to the front of the shoulders, and finished with graduated strips of velvet to the 


wait. 


Sleeve cut tight coat, with cuff formed of fold and velvet like cape. Skirt 


made a little longer than has been worn, trimmed with fold and velvet similar to 
waist to represent a basque or overskirt, also with graduated strips of broad velvet 


to waist. 
velvet above a deep flounce. 


SKATING JACKET. 
SomweTuine entirely unique and recherché. <A tight-fitting jacket of heavy 


blue cloth. 


Slashed up on the sides and in the back; corners caught back with 
buttons; front made pointed, with vest buttoned closely to the throat. 


Whole 


trimmed with gold braid and navy buttons, with cross strips of the braid on the 
vest. Plain coat sleeves, with cuff corresponding to skirt of the jacket. . 


Bottom trimmed all around with a similar plaited fold and rows of 
A large double bow in place of sash. 


and held with frosted silver buttons. 


EVENING CORSAGE. 


From a model in violet silk. The plait- 
ing round the neck is graduated from 
three inches in the back, to one at the 
waist. The waist is cut ina narrow point 
and finished with a plaiting. The stoma- 
cher is strapped across with violet velvet, 
The 
bindings are white. The sleeve may be 


cut open, and a Jace undersleeve or puff 
inserted, or the lace put on as illustra- 
ted, over a plain coat-sleeve. 
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THE BOULEVARD SKIRT 


Is the very best for our climate—indis- 
pensable to a winter wardrobe in city 
and country—and the cheapest, most con- 
bana rps and durable skirt ever made. 

try it; those who have once 
worn chess would not be without them. 


ANTONIA COAT. ; . 


Tuts is a very pretty as well as comfortable coat. Made of heavy beaver cloth, 
with loose sacque front and tight back, about four inches longer behind than in 


front; rounded up at the back and sides, 


ornamented with rosettes of corded silk 


on sides and back. Trimmed with corded silk or braid. ‘ 


CLOTHING. 

THE subject of clothing is un- 
derstood well enough, and the rules 
of common-sense are well enough 
observed by men. But woman is 
under the guidance of a higher 
law than any relating to her indi- 
vidual safety. No woman that is a 
woman values her comfort, her 
health, her life, in comparison with 
her personal appearance. She is 
impelled by a profound logic—say 
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rather a divine instinct. On the 
slender thread of her personal at- 
tractions hangs the very existence 
of a human future. The crinkle 
of a ringlet, the tie of a ribbon, has 
swayed the wavering choice of a 
half-enamored swain, and given 
to the world a race which would 
never have come to the light of 
day but for the pinch of the curl- 
ing-tongs, ora turn of the millin- 
er’s fingers. It is in virtue of this 


supreme indifference to consequen- 
ces—this sublime contempt of dis- 
ease and death as compared with 
the loss of the smallest personal 
advantage—that woman has at- 
tained the power of resistance to 
exposure which so astonishes the 
male sex. Think ofsher thin shoes 
and stockings, her bare or scarcely 
protected neck and arms, her rose- 
leaf bonnet, by the side of the 
woolen socks, the layers of flannel 


and broadcloth, and the warm hats 
and caps of her effeminate com- 
panion! We may learn a lesson 
in the matter of clothing from the 
trainersand jockies. They blanket 
their horses carefully after exercise. 
We come in heated, and throw off 
our outside clothing. We dress, for 
summer, and the next thing down 
goes the thermometer, and-we run 
a risk to which the owner of a race- 
horse would not subject his beast. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS, 


AT this season of the year the 
dress of children does not admit of 
mouch variety, unless they are dress- 
ed up like dolls, which unfortu- 
nately ig too often the case. We 
know of no greater mistake than 
that committed by many young 
mothers, who imagine that they 
2 arerendering their children attract- 

ive when tbey are merely making 
them ridiculous. 


Another unfortunate mistake is | 


that of copying exactly the styles 
of adults. Girls’ dresses are now 
not only made with sashes and 
panters and overskirta, but with 
sleeves that require cuffs, buttons, 
and other accessories like those of 
their mammas. 

These not only add greatly to 
the expense of supplying their 
clothes, but infinitely to the trou- 
ble. ‘ 

Whatever the case regarding la- 
dies, the styles adopted for chil- 
dren’s clothing should be, to a cer 
tain extent, permanent, and bear 
some relation to their requirements, 
to the out-door exercise it is best 
for them to take, and the school 
duties they have to perform. 

The costumes worn by little boys 
this year are exceedingly becom- 
ing. Boys from five to twelve 
years of age wear the jacket known 
as the Veste Anglaise ; the Russian 
blouse is no’ longer fashionable. 
The trowsers are fastened below 
the knee with three buttons, and 
red or brown stockings. The coif- 
fare may be the helmet cap, the 
Highland bonnet and feathers, or 
the round hat of black felt. We 
may subjoin the description, of a 
few fashionable costumes. 

For a boy of four or five years of 
ago, a jacket of gray cashmere sou- 
tached with black. Vest of the 
same closed with fouror five moth- 
er-of-pearl buttons. Trowsers fas- 
tened at the knee with similar but- 
tons. Sailor's hat of black leather 
with band of blue ribbon. 

For a boy between seven and 
eight years of age, jacket al’ An- 
glaiss of brown cloth. Trowsers 
of the same, fastened like those 
above described. Brown stockings 
and black boots. Hat of black felt 
with a raven’s plume. 


A costume of black velvet is ex- 
tremely elegant far boys between 
ten and twelve, or for those of ear- 
lier age. 

Paletots of scarlet cashmere, with 
hoods of the same, are fashionable 
for little girls for out-door wear. 

But the rage of the season is for 
German hoods of blue or scarlet 
merino, slightly wadded, and fin- 
ished with capes, which extend to 


the front, cross upon the breast, 
and are fastened with hooks and 
eyes at the back. 

Very charming little suits are 
made of all scarlet or blue merino, 
and worn with these hoods. Also 
still more effective suits of velvet- 


MINERVA DRESS. 


Tgis is a very rich dress for a child of 
eight or nine years, of garnet-colored al- 
paca. Waist made close-fitting, trimmed 
with same material formed into dretelles 
in front, and bertha cape in the back 
edged with a row of velvet on top and 
two rows of velvet and fringe on the bot- 
tom. Sleeve made tight; cuff formed of 
a box-plaiting, with a row of velvet on 
each side. Overskirt rounded in front 
and back, and looped up at sides with 
loops of same material. Underskirt trim- 
med with two rows of box-plaiting of 
eame material and three rows of broad 
velvet, 


DORETTA PELISSE. 


AN out-door garment for Misses and 
children, exceedingly comfortable and 
becoming. The back is cut long, like any 
tight basque; the fronts loose, withont 
dart, are belted in to the figure, and a 
small fringed cape, that reaches the waist- 
band at the back, and terminates in front 
with short equare ends over the chest, 
adds warmth as well as beanty to the gar- 
ment. At the back of the waist is a Jarge 
four looped bow. This peliase is of me- 
rino, bound with bias silk, and trimmed 
with narrow velvet and silk fringe. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


AT three years of age there be- 
gins to be some difference in boys’ 
and girls’ clothes. Girls wearover- § 
dresses, sashes, and frilled skirts; s 
while boys are arrayed in jackets, 2 
blouses, and kilts. Tartan, serge, 
merino, and opera flannel are the 
materials for girls; velveteen, Thi- 
bet cloth, and plaid poplin for boys. 
Black velvet bands or ribbon, plush, 
plaid satin, and Hercules braid are 
the flat trimmings most used ; but 
gathered flounces of the dress ma- 
terial are by far the prettiest trim- 
mings for girle’ dresses. Plaid 
Hercules braid is gay and durable 
for trimming self-colored suits. 
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MISS'S DRESS, FROM FIVE TO TEN/ DESCRIPTION OF PATTEEN- 
YEARS OF AGE. SHEET, 
A very becoming dress for a child, and (See Supplement.) 


to be made of blue poplin or silk. The 
waist {s trimmed with ruches of silk a 
darker shade to imitate a Pompadour, 
and above the ruches with strips of velvet 
running up to the ruche, fastened in the 
back with large buttons. Sleeve plain, 
trimmed similar to walst to form cuff. 
The overskirt is straight front and back, 
but made separate, and the front has each 
corner taken off—one-fourth the width 
turned down to a half square and taken 
off gives the right proportion. The front 
and back are connected by two rows of 
raches. The underskirt is striped with 
velvet to the depth of six inches all ex- 
cept the sides, which are ten inches deep ; 
these are headed with a ruche; the cen- 
ter of the ruche is stitched with white 
silk. A line of white velvet will finish 
well if stitching is not convenient. 


‘Coat SLEEVE.—This is the same as 
described for the jacket, but trimmed 
differently. The flat trimmings are 
double folds of silk, with buttons in a 
contrasting color set through them. 
A three-inch ruffie set on its full width 
above the edge of the sleeve at the 
wrist finishes it. 


Home JackeT.—Snuitable in shape 
for any material. The present illus- 
tration is drawn from a model in dark- 
green cloth known as “invisible 
green,’’ trimmed with Hercules braid 
and gilt buttons. The pattern con- 
sists of front, back, side shape and 
coat sleeves in two pieces. The rever 
is simulated by the trimming. 
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Wer commence onr chit-chat with 
twelve questions from a very young lady: 

‘1st. Will water injure the setting of 
diamonds? 

‘“2d. Can you tell me of anything to 
make my hands white ? 

‘*8d. How much is plush a yard? 

“4th. How does velveteen differ from 
velvet? 

‘“*Sth. What is the most fashionable 
color for riding-habits ? 

“6th. How much would a nice naddle- 
horse cost? 

‘7th. How should a young lady behave 
to render herself interesting ? 

“Sth. Dear Demorxet—I wish to ask 
your advice on a very important eubdject. 
I have not been mach in society, and 
when I do go I always feel awkward, and 
as if I were not wanted; and no matter 
how interesting I try to make myscif, the 
gentlemen do not seem to seek me as they 
do otber girls. I never know what to 
talk about, and I think that I must appear 
very stupid. What ie the Art of Pleasing? 

“Oth. Should a yonng lady ever pretend 
she does not see a gentleman, asa pretext 
for not bowing? 

** 10th. Is it improper for a young lady to 
go out herseback riding without a gentle- 
man ? 


LE POINTU. CHILD'S SUIT. 
A VERY stylish suit for a child of six or 
seven years. To be made of poplin or 
some heavy woolen goods. The sack 
cut plain, reaching to the waist, trimmed 
around the neck with pointed strips of 
velvet, crossed by narrower strips running 
horizontally. Bottom trimmed similarly 
with wide strip of velvet on edge. Sleeve 
cut close and trimmed on cuff samo as 
bottom of sack, without the points. 
Skirt trimmed to match sacque. A belt 
with large loose bows with sash ends, 
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die-horsca be hired f 

‘12th. Does music form a great attrac- 
tion ? ALICE.”’ 

Ans, Ist. No. 

2d. Mako an ointment of spermaccti, 
white wax (both shred fine), and sweet 
oil. Rub it thick on the inside of a pair 
of soft kid gloves, a size too large for you, 
and wear them at night. 

3d. From $1.80 to $3.00. 

4th. One is made of cotton, the other of 
gilk. 7 

Sth. Dark green. 

6th. About $300. 

7th. Act as if she thought as little about 


‘ herself as possible. Try to interest her- 


self in what is of interest to others, and 
she will seem *‘ interesting” to them. 

8th. You think too much about your- 
self, and are too anxious to please to be 
unaffected and sincere. The Art of Pleas- 
ing is the art of forgetting one's self. 

9th. It is not honest to do it, but some- 
times the mean or vindictive character of 
& person may render it justifiable. 

10th. No. 

11th. $1.00. 

12th. Yes; if jt is good music. 


“ Epiton DEMOREST—Will you please 
tell me what would be a suitable birth- 
day gift for a gentleman to whom you are 
engaged? Books excepted. Both fami- 
lies in very good circumstances. 

‘* MIGNONNE.”’ 

Ans. An amethyst ring, initialed in 
diamonds; or a cup and saucer of trans- 
parcnt porcelain, ornamented with his 
monogram ; 8 dressing-case, or an elegant 
cigar and ashes recetver. 


“DeaR DemorEst—Please tell me if 
you can purchase black velvet for a cloge- 
fitting basquine, and the probable cost of 
the velvet and trimmings. J wieh to have 
as little trimming as I can, and look nice. 
How should a cloak of thick cloth (white) 
be made? How much could you get silk 
fringe suitable for trimming suit for?” 


Ans. 1st. Yes. $10 per yard. A yard 
and a half of lace, at five dollars, and sash 
for five, with a yard and a half of gimp for 
heading, would trim it; whole cost, $12. 
Five yards of velvet would be required. 
Whole cost, $62. 


“Miss M. A. B.” aska the following 
questions:—'' lat. In marking household 
linen, do you add numbers to the name? 

‘Oda. When waiting at table, and you 
wish to serve a dish the second time, is 
it proper to say, ‘Mrs. Baster, have some 
more of the celery,’ or ‘Mra. Baster, have 
some of the celery ?’ 

‘8d. A person, in passing his plate for 
a second piece of meat or anything else, 
what should he do with hie knife and 
fork ? 

‘4th. In serving tea and coffee, should 
the cream and sugar be sent around or 
pat in by the hostess ? 

**5th. How shall I make a fine bleached 
muslin skirt, with or without a raffie? If 
tucked, how many ? 

86th. What style of linen collar is the 
most fashtonable for ladies’ wear ? 

“7th. What kind of neck-tie is the most 
stylish ? 

‘8th. In introducing a lady and gentle- 
man, or an elderly person and a young 
person, which should be spoken first, the 
lady’a or gentleman's name, the elder or 
younger pereon’s name? | 

‘9th. How do you pronounce chignon pf" 


Ans. ist. Yes. 


most polite way. The pretence of not 
having been helped before is an affecta- 


tion that really well-bred people never 
indulge in. 


Qd. The truthful way is the best and 
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‘11th. For how much an hour can sad-| 8d. Rest the ends against his bread. 


4th. Sent round. 

5th. Matter of taste; some are ruffled 
and tucked alternately. Five or seven 
tucks in a cluster. 

6th. Standing at the back — square, 
turned down points in front. 

7th. Double knot of black ribbon, trim- 
med on the ends with Roman striped 
fringe. 

8th. The lady's and the elder person's. 

9th. It is a French word, and is pro- 
nounced shin-yon. . 


From Pittston we have a nice word of 
praise: 

““DgaR Demonest—I have taken your 
Magazine ever since it was published, and 
think it has no equal. Its arrival is looked 
for with the greatest delight, and my ad- 
miration of the ‘ Ladies’ Club, from which 
I have learned so much, both of interest 
and utility, knows no bounds. 

‘1st. What is meant by kilt-plaiting ? 

“2d. Howedo you think I write, and 
what should you think of my character 
from my writing ? 

‘8d. How ehall I do my hair, which ie 
thick but not more than half a yard long? 

“4th. Can you tell me of a novel and 
pretty style for trimming a black alpaca 
walking dress? I do not wish ruffies."’ 


Ans. ist. ‘Kilt’ plaits are flat, single 
plaits, laid close, and running all one way. 

2d. You write exceedingly well. Some- 
what romantic, but possessed of consider- 
able force and originality. 

3d. Braid your hair and turn the ends 
under, fastening them with hair-pins. 
Wear an elastic with a full, round velvet 
bow high on one side. 

4th. Trim it in narrow, cross-cut bands 
of black corded silk, with a aa cord on 
either edge. 


“Dean Demornest—I ama constant 
reader of your excellent Magazine, and 
wish to ask a few questions. ist. I have 
a heavy, dark silk dresa, cut walking 
length, and single skirt. Would an over- 
skirt of plain black ailk look well? How 
many yards will it require ? 

‘*2d. Is it better to have stiff facings on 
walking dresses, or do they look better 
without? A.” 


Ans, Ist. Yes, but it would be expensive. 
Why not make an overskirt of cashmere, 
and roche it with silk? 

2d. Yes; it helps support the train. 


“Dean DemorEst — ist. What will 
restore a white, clear skin to a sallow 
complexion, otherwise blonde ? 

“2d. What colors will suit me for 
spring ? 

‘ 8d. The price, per yard, of mohair, 
alpaca, poplin, soft, white ' baby ’ flannel, 
and of Scotch plaid, suitable for little 
boys. 

“4th, Can you furnish the ‘ abdominal 
coreet,’ and at what price ? L. H.” 


Ans. 1st. Good habits, out-door exer. 
cise and frequent bathing will do more for 
you than cosmetics. 

2d. Blue with stone-color, or green with 
light brown. 

8d. Fifty cents to one dollar twenty-five 
cents; poplin, one to three dollare; baby 
flannel, eighty cents, and Scotch plaid, 
from one dollar to two dollars seventy-five 
cents. 

4th. Yes; eight dollars, 


‘* Nanniz.’’—Very handsome shirt bos- 
oms are made of fine linen cambric, puffed 
straight between cross tucking, with a 
fine piece of transparent work down the 
front, 


““H. A. H."—We know of no depilatory 
powder, excepting as advertised @hd can 
not vouch for its efficacy. 


‘* Oxrvia ” wishes to know :—“‘ Ist. The 
price of a pearl card-case; also a medium- 
sized opera-glass of same material. 

‘‘2d. Give me a list of handsome, ap- 
propriate articles for a gift from a lady to 
a gentleman, ‘flowers excepted,’ at the 
public graduating exercises of gentle- 
nen." 

Ans. 1st. $5; opera-glass, $10 to $15. 

2d. We really do not know what to sug- 
gest. We do not know that it is cus- 
tomary to give gentlemen anything on 
such occasions but flowers. 


‘‘R. M.""—The engagement ring is worn 
on the third finger, the same finger on 
which the wedding ring is worn, to which, 
after marriage, it serves as a guard. 
‘Firat’ rings are worn on the fore-fin- 
ger, and have no apecial significance. 


‘““Eprron DEMoREST—I write to ac- 
knowledge the recept of the ‘ writing- 
desk’ in good order. I am very grateful 
to you for the beautiful premiums you 
have allowed me to select, and which have 
been sent with such remarkable prompt- 
ness. You must believe much more than 
I can express in the commonplace 
phrases we are obliged to use, because 
more than these would appear exagger- 
ated; as itis, I will pledge myself to work 
for you as diligently as I can, and will 
ever wish you increasing popularity and 
success, M. M. P.” 


“My Dear Dexorest—Onur slow, un- 
certain maile yesterday brought me two 
numbers of your prized Magazine, and 
likewise two of Youne America. I had 
‘never seen & copy of the latter before, and 
was surprised and delighted with it. The 
birds are really eplendid. I send you a 
thousand thanks. I wish you could know 
how happy your books made our dull lit- 
tle home, and how glad I am to catch a 
glimpse of the busy world through your 
Magazine. Your books come likea ray 
of light into a prigon, and are prized as 
only precious things can be. Busy or not 
busy, I sat down and read them through 
and through—back, cover, advertisements 
and all; while my daughter was equally 
pleased with her ‘own magazine,’ 
Youne America. With the sincere wish 
that you may live forever, and your shad- 
ow never grow less, I remain sincerely 
your friend, M. E. G." 


*s Tmo@ENn.’'—If you have naturally a 
dark, sallow skin, you can not change by 
soaps and cosmetics, but it may improve. 
The complexion of many young girls does 
so after a time, and, to accelerate this de- 
sirable consummation, we should advise 
regular out-door exercise, daily bathing, 
abstinence from pork, coffee, salt meats, 
buckwheat cakes, sausages, and very lit- 
tle indulgence in cake or pastry. In the 
mean time, stop thinking about yourself 
—lose sight of yourself in others, live for 
others, and you will be charming and 
loved, whether your complexion improves 
ornot. We can not advise you to keep 
on writing with any prospect of making 
a livelihood out of it; but there are other 
things to do, and all work is God’s work. 


Mrs. A. B., of Arkansas, writes: 

‘*‘DEMOREST’S Magazine — Your fine 
steel plate engraving of the ‘ Pic-nic on 
the Fourth of July’ was received yester- 
day, and is a very finely executed and 
conceived picture. It is a handsome ad- 
dition to any parlor.”’ 


W.A. B.—We have many times stated 
inthe Magazine in reply to same ques- 
tion, that the proper pronunciation is 
Dem-o-rest, accent on the first and last 
syllable. 

8.1. M. asks; 

* DEAR DEMoREsT—tat. What do you 
consider as the best hair-restorer ? 
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*¢Qd. What kind of soil is best adapted 
to a japonica? My friend has had one 
about four years, and it has not blossom- 
ed yet. 

‘+84. What is the moat desirable style 
of hat or cap in the winter season for a 
little boy who is a blonde ? 

“4th. What are such eyes called in 
physiology that change from black to 
blue? I knowa gentleman whose eyes 
have the remarkable peculiarity of chang- 
ing from blue to black, and from black to 
blue. Is ita physiological effect ? 

‘Sth, Is a slender, long-fingered hand 
an infallible sign of good blood ? 

“6th. Do you think a true woman 
would wish for woman's suffrage, and 
other woman’s rights questions of the 
day? Aren't they usually masculine sort 
of women? Don't you think they are 
diverted from the true type from which 
the Creator made them ? 

“Do you think character is indicated 
by the handwriting? Ifso, what do you 
think of mine? Aud what kind of a char- 
acter does it denote ? 8.1.M.”. 


Ans. lst. A mixture of castor-oil and 
pure spirits is said to be the best hair- 
dressing. 

Qd. A soft, loamy soll, with a mixture 
of gravel and charcoal dust. 

8d. Black velvet, beaver, or light felt 
trimmed with blue, or cloth made up 
prettily to match his clothing. 

4th. They indicate an intense and 
somewhat poetical temperament, but 
have no name in physiology that we are 
aware of. 

5th. Not infallible, though they are al- 
ways considered one of the evidences. 

6th. Certainly. There are many good 
and true women, net at all masculine, who 
bélieve in woman suffrage. We are living 
in o transition age, ina period of conside- 
rable anarchy and confusion, and it is 
their way of rescuing women from the fr- 
regularities and disabilities of the gitua- 
tion; bot the true way according to our 


idea, but to be kindly and reepectfully © 


considered, as there are many good men 
and women perfectly sincere in their be- 
lief in it. 

7th. Your handwriting denotes a large, 
sympathetic, refined and truthful nature, 
one to be loved and trusted. 


‘ONE OF THE LovERS oF DemongstT” 
writes: ‘* Would you advise me to pro- 
cure a book on etiquette’ And, if so, 
please tell me which is the Jatest and beat. 

“If a gentleman offers a lady hie arm, 
should she thank him on al) occasions? 

“Ifa gentleman invites a lady toa place 
of amusement, or to get refreshments, 
what should she reply? On returning to 
the house should she thank him? 

“If a lady is spending the evening at the 
house of a friend, and finde there a gen- 
tleman of her acquaintance, who offers to 
aecompany her home, what should she 
reply? If they are obliged to take a boat 
or car, should the lady offer the fare or al- 
low the gentleman to settle it? 

‘If a lady is playing the piano for the 
entertainment of some company, and Visi- 
tors enter the room, should she arise to 
greet them, or let others receive them. 
and merely bow until she has finished her 
piece ? 

‘“Tfalady and goutiemati are introduced 
to each other who have met before, should 
the lady acknowledge the former introdue- 
tion, or the gentleman ? 

‘Is it proper fora young lady ¢o say tos 
young gentleman, on being introduced, 
that she is happy to make hia acqualnt- 
ance? Or if the gentleman gays it toher, 
is it sufficient for herto reply, Et 
you? 

‘Should a caller, either lady or gentle- 
man, remove her or his glovea?” 
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Ans. We do not know of any very good 
or complete book of etiquette. 

A lady should always thank a gentleman 
when che feels that she received a favor, 
or is glad of his protection. 

Gentlemen generally insist upon paying 
under such circumatances ; but if he was 
4 etranger, or nearly 20, it would be much 
better for the young lady to pay for her- 
self, 

She should simply bow, not leave the 
piano. 

The lady. 

**I thank you” would be sufficient. 
The most eminent genius would find it 
difficult to say anything original on such 
commonplace occasion. 

No. 


“ ConeTant REapgER."—A black over. 
skirt would be very handsome for your 
purple drese—you can model after one of 
our illustrations. 

You can not Jearn French so as to be 
able to speak or read it properly without 
& good teacher. 

A gift cup and eaucer of porcelain with 
his monogram artistically painted upon 
it, would make a handeome birthday 
present for a gentleman—or a pair of 
elippers, or a crochet scarf, or a box of 
handkerchiefs, with monogram in hand- 
embroidery. 

It ie proper to invite people to call again 
—but gentlemen do not usually wait for 
that, if they want to come very much. 

Your handwriting indicates a vast 
amount more sentimentality and romance 
than is good for you, also a great deal of 
self-consciousness and considerable na- 
tive refinement. We should advise you 
to work for others. 


“Mrs. M. G. C."—Your light cloth 
would dye a fine purple. Make up your 
wine-colored merino into a plain drese, 
and make a black overdress full and 
paniered at the back to wear with it. 
Simply stitch a thread into your Drend- 
noaght sack. The eample dark cloth is 
“castor” beaver. It would probably cost 
seven dollars per yard. 


* New Susscriper.”—'"C" writes the 
prettiest and the more characteristic hand 
of the two. 


* Fawnrs.”"—The ‘‘sample" did not 
reach us; but could you not make an 
overdress, and trim your plain dress with 
raffies or biases of the same material ? 

Short velvet circulars are net now 
worn; “sack * would be better. 

Trim your alpaca with groe-grain, or 
with ruffles of the material, which is bet- 
ter. A black alpaca suit should preserve 
a certain kind of plainness and simplicity. 

Yea; the velvet would freshen up your 
green dress. 


“Dear DsmorEst—I wish to ask you 
how to trim a nice black alpaca. Would 
flating look as well as ruffles, and should 
it be made with an overskirt? Would 
lavender be becoming to me in a bonnet ? 
Tam dark, with black eyes and hair. 

“H. W.G.” 

Ans.—Flating has been revived some- 
what, but it is not 20 fashionable as ruf. 
filer. Yes. 

Yes—very much so indeed. 


“Youxe Moruzr."’—What articles are 
necossary for a nice ontfit for a young in- 
fant? What material shall I get for each 
garment, and how much? Can you send 
me patterns? What is the price of the 
best quality of alpaca? 
fome purchases for me?” 


Ans. Plenty of nice, soft, warm flannel 
garments ig the first desideratum. Half 
& dozen for day, half a dozen for night 


wear, two pairs of “baby” biankets, 


Will you make 
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which can be bought for $1.60 to $2 per 
pair, haif a dozen close-knit shirts, halfa 
dozen little opera @annel sacks, half a 
dozen high-necked and long-sleeved slips, 
which can be worn daring the day for the 
first two or three months, and used for 
night-gowns afterward ; half a dozen low- 
necked slips, and three to six dresses of 
ceremony. In addition to these a cap and 
cloak would be required, and a basket 
found very useful. 

We furnizh complete sets of “infant ” 
patterns, and will purchase any articles 
you require with pleasure. 


**OLD SUBSCRIBER” asks: 
“Santa Fe, N. M. 

“DeaR DeExoREStT—I8t. What would 
you make make me a black alpaca dres3 
for; to be trimmed with foldsof the same 
or something elee as simple, suitable for 
half mourning, to be mAde with an ‘over- 
skirt and tight-fitting waist, underskirt 
made just to touch the floor? Iam very 
slender, measure 5 feet 53f inches in 
height. I have heard so much abont the 
‘ stylish air* you give to your close-fitting 


waists, that I am very anxious to have 
one made at your establishment if not too 


expensive. 


“2d. Arecalico dresses ever made now 
with what some call ‘annexation’ skirts ? 


—that is, a ounce joined on the edge of 


the upper part of the skirt. And if so, 


how deep ought the annexation to be, and 
should it be sewed on with a cord, or 
should it have a little ruffle for a heading? 


**3d. What could I get apretty set (ear- 


rings and pin) of white onyx and pearle— 
ear-rings pendant-shaped—for ® 
set of garnets, set in Etruscan gold, ora 
set of Etruscan gold, plain, or set with 


Algo, a 


small pearls. I am desirous of pnrchasing 


two sets of Jewelry, and think I would 
like to select them from the four kinds I 
have mentioned—unless you can suggest 
something prettier. Ido not want them 
too expensive, as I want two seta; but I 


want them, if simple, to be of the dest 


quality.’ — 


Ans. Ist. $10, exclusive of trimmings. 
2d. Yes. The flounce is put on with a 


narrow ruffled heading, and is quite deep, 


ten inches, more or less ; the exact depth 
is a matter of taste. 

8d. The jewelry would cost from $80 to 
$50 per set. 


* CHARLOTTE.""—Trim your drab poplin 
with satin, and fringe to match. Bonnet 
and gloves to match in color also. Braid 
your hair, following one of the illustrated 
styles. We can not tell you how to make 
your dress without knowing whether you 
want them for street, house or evening 
wear. 


From Etna we have the following: 


‘“‘ DgaR DemornEst—I have just received 
your beautiful engraving, tho ‘ Pic-nic,’ 
with which I am more than pleased. 
Please accept my most sincere thanks for 
so beautiful a present. I have taken the 
Magazine five years, and am so delighted 
with it I really could not do without it. 
Yours most gratefully, P.D. W.” 


From Alpine, Ala., a young lady writes: 


‘Dear Demornest—Many thanks for 
your invaluable Magazine. I could 
scarcely have done without it, and won- 
der how I have done so these past years. 
Have made many old dresser look new 
and handsome with your valuable instruc- 
tions, and, with energy and industry at 
home, many other girls would have less 
need of dressmakers,”’ 

** ROCHESTER. 

“DEaR Dexorest—1st. Which would 


be prettiest for me, black Astrachan or 


white? I want sack, muff, and turban. 


I expect to pass several weeks in Brook- 
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lyn, and will be often in New York to 
the opera, and so forth, and want to look 
stylish, I do not ask information for a 
bridal outfit, like so many of your cate- 
chizing friends, for I never expect to be 
married. I will be twenty if I live to sec 
next August, and I never had a real beau 
in my life. 

“*2d. I have black velvet for a suit— 
bought last winter, but never made up. 
Would it be fashionable, if made with a 
short postillion basque and upper skirt, 
both trimmed with bias bands of gros- 
grain silk and guipure lace? and if so, 
could I sometimes: wear it without any 
additional wrap ? 

‘**8d. Are upper skirts ever looped only 
one side? 

“4th, Could I wear a gay Rob Roy 
scarf with propriety, if arranged like the 


one given in the double-page plate of the 
October number ? 


“6th. Do babies and very little children 
wear wide lace collars, fastened at the 
back of the neck? I mean with outside 


garments. 


6th. Do ladies in this country ever 


ride horseback this time of year? 


“7th. Is Rev. Henry Ward Beecher a 


Baptist or Unitarian, or what? I always 
supposed him to be the former till re- 
cently, 


‘8th. When a lady and gentleman go 


to dinner at a public hotel, which should 
go ahead in walking to and from the 
table? or should they walk together ? 


“9th. Could you make me a rich silk 


evening-dress in one day, or day and a 
half? 


Lrry D. 8." 
Ans. 1st. White will be prettiest for you. 


You are honest and truthful, at any rate, 
and probably all the better for not having 
had a lot of silly young men after yon. 
Don't let yourself be spoiled. Preserve 
your sincerity and your candor—they are 


very raro qualities nowadays. 
2d. Your design is very good. Use 
sashes of gros-grain—instead of rosettes 


—edged with lace to match the rest of the 


trimming. The bands of gros-grain would 


finish the lower skirt more completely; 
but if made plain, the edge should be per- 
fected by a donble piping of the silk. 


8d. It is a matter of taste. 

4th. Yea. Your scarf would not be too 
long. 

5th. No. Lace handkerchiefs, the ends 
croased at the back. 

6th. If the weather or roads will admit 


of it. There is no law against it. 


7th. Neither. He is a Congregation- 


alist. 


8th. It is not usual, but there is nothing 
improper in it; and it is very often donc 
by the best-bred people. 

Sth. Could do it, but prefer a longor 
time. 


‘*Racaiz."—The “linen” wedding is 
a recent invention, and does not come 
into the recognized list at all. The an- 
thorized gift weddings are: ‘* Wooden" 
wedding, at five years; “tin’’ wedding, 
at ten years; “crystal” wedding, at fif- 
teen years; *‘ china’ wedding, at twenty 
years ; ‘‘silver’’ wedding, at twenty-five 
years; and ‘‘ goiden’’ wedding at fifty 
years. 


“Epiror DemorEst—Will you inform 
us if it is etiquette to cat with your gloves 
on at a bridal supper ; and, also, if there 
is anything new in the arrangement of 
the table and waiting on it? How should 


the breakfast-table be arranged, and at 


what hour should it be announced? and 

must gloves be worn? Should the lady 

take the gentleman's left or right arm ? 
“Cc. L. K.” 


Ans. No; the gloves should be removed. 


There is nothing new, excepting that-the 


diehes are fewer in number and more elab- 
orate than formerly. It is considered very 
bad style to load the table with anper- 
fluous food. There are jardintéres, with 
plants in flower, that Jook perfectly nat- 
ural, for decorating breakfast and supper 
tables; but a little greenery and a few 
hot-house flowers can be made to look 
very pretty. Turkeys, chickens, game, 
ham, &c., shonld all be carved from the 
sideboard, and not upon the tables, 
Gloves should be worn éo the table, not 
atit. Lady should take the /¢t arm of the 


gentleman. 


** NELLIZ writes us as follows: 


‘“‘T am a young girl, eighteen years old 
yesterday. Iam very bashful, and easily 
embarrassed—am just making my débit 
into society. 

‘Ist. Can you tell me some way of ac- 


quiring easo, grace, and sclf-possession ? 


“2d. Is it the duty of a lady of the 
house, when ehe is entertaining gueste, 


and ia requeeted to play on some musical 
instrument, to obey their request, if pos- 


sible? Is it ampolite to refuse ? 
‘* 8d. Please tell me how to clean white 


kid-gloves. And what do you think of a 
girl accepting presente from a gentleman 


she cares nothing for, and never intends 
to marry? Also, what do you think of 
my handwriting? Please tell me its de- 


fecta. 


‘4th. Tell me a becoming way to ar- 
range my hair. Ive dark-brown hair— 
eyes matching; nose sharp and long; 
face, from the lower part of nose, dimin- 
ishing in size. 

“Sth. What wonld be snitable for a 
skating costume ? 

“6th. I have forty dollars a month to 
dress with, It takes it all, and I don't 
have anything very nice cither. I have 
no mother.” 

Ans. 1st. Time, experience, and the 
habit of thinking of others more than of 
yourself, will give you these, if it is pos- 
sible for yon to acquire them. 

2d. Yes; if it is possiblo for her to 


comply, it is her duty to do so. 


8d. Stretch them on the hands, rub 
them with benzine, or a new glove-clean- 


ing fluid found at any drug-store, and 


which ie destitute of emell; Jet them dry 
on your handa, and then rnb them over 
with French chalk, which aftcrwards 
brush of. Such a pirl is not worth think- 
ing of at all. Your handwriting {s pre- 
cise, but {ndistinct: it lacks freedom and 
boldness. . 

4th. The heavy braids worn down in 
the nape of the neck, which are fashion- 
able now, are very unbecoming; but 
braids are exacted, arranged in long loops, 
80 you must comply with the requisition 
as well ag you can. 

5th. Scarlet and black costnme, draped 
over white serge petticoat, trimmed with 
a fiat plaiting mounted with black. 

6th. Forty dollars per month ought to 
dress you very nicely, with management, 
But you should do a good deal of your 
own sowing, and only buy the best qual- 
ity of goods. Be careful of accumula- 
tions of cheap things which you do not 
value. Write what you have in advance 
of the season, and we will tell you what 
you ought to get. 


“L. B. R.” — “ Paniered  overskirt™ 
means, an overskirt the back part of 
which forms a panter. The panier alone 
consistea simply of a douffani at the back. 


‘* DEAR DEMOREST—18t. What are Chat- 
elaines 

“2d. Does magnesia injure the complex- 
jon, and what kind do some ladies use? 

‘*3d. Should the same flannels be worn 
during the night that are worn in the day ? 
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and should flannels be worn at all at night 
when sleeping in a warm room? 

‘‘4th. Can you tell me anything to cure 
the itching and irritation of skin com- 
plained of by so many ladies as soon as 
the weather gets cold? 

“5th, What are the correct pronuncia- 
tions of the words: ‘Votre ami,' ‘Mon 
ami’ and ‘Ma chere ami?’ Also, 
‘Monsfeur,' ‘ Bon nuit’ and ‘ Bon jour?’ 

“6th. Conld a concert dress of white 
tarlatan be made with high lining and 
long sleeves. The lady is too thin fora 
low neck. Conld it be trimmed with 
black lace, and how ? 

‘““SEVERAL SUBSCRIBERS.” 


Ans. 1st. They are small square pock- 
ets suspended by straps from the belt, at 
the side of the dress, or now sometimes 
as an ornamental appendage for looping 
up the skirt. 

2d. Not more than other foreign pow- 
ders. What is called the Ball Magnesia. 

3d. No, no. 

4th. Wash all over every morning in 
cold water, with Castile soap, and cat 
fewer buckwheat cakes. 

6th. Votr ah me, Mong ah me, Maa 
share ah me, Bong nuee, Bong jure. 

6th. Yes. It could be very prettily 
trimmed in a double square, with black 
lace, with a heading of narrow lace. 
Sleeves puffed, and divided by scant ruf- 
fles of narrow black lace. 


From Chicago Mra. E. M. 8. writes: 

* The Peerless Cooking Stove has ar- 
rived, with all the fixtures in perfect order. 
It is, without exception, the dest cooking 
stove I have ever used in a housekeeping 
experieuce of twenty-two years. I like it 
better and better each day. 

‘* Thanking you for your promptnegs in 
ordering it for us, and thus folfilling your 
contract, we remain, with much respect 
and esteem.”’ 


From Ypsilanti, Mich., another lady 
writes: 

“‘] write to acknowledge the receipt 
of my pictures, ‘‘The Pic-nic on the 
4th of July.” They please me very 
mach. I can not express my gratitude to 
you. M. V." 

Your handwriting is elegant and lady- 
like, 

- ** BALTIMORE, 

“It is said that a person's character may 
be told by their handwriting. Can you 
tell me mine ? 

“Can you also tell me how Tennyson's 
Qnecn ‘ Guinevere’ is pronounced, and 
whether the phrase, ‘The Lord tempers 
the wind to the shorn Jamb,’ occurs ori- 
ginally in the Bible or Shakespeare ? 

y ** Rosanire.”” 


Ans. ist. We should think your disposi- 
tion naturally large and noble, 

2d. Gwin-e-vere. 

8d. In neither. It occurs originally in 
Sterne’s ‘‘ Sentimental Journey,” though 
it is almost always credited to the Bible. 


‘** ADMIRER.’ — High black silk beaver 
hats, with narrow rim, rre just now con- 
sidered the most stylish ridimg-hats for 
young ladies. We do not know anything 
that will impart a golden tinge to the hair 
withont injuring it. 

The “Arabian Nights’ {is a collection 
of stories, probably by different authors, 
or found in Turkish traditions. 


‘“‘DgaR DtuorEest—I and a young lady 
friend of mine have a dispute about the 
name Clarence. I contend that it is a 
boy’s name, and she thinks it is a girl's 
name. Will you decide it forus?” 


Ans. You are right. It isa boy's name. 
** Dean DEworEst.—I have a very good 


Tipped black silk, which is too ful and too 
short for a long dress, and as such I would 


like to have it. It will easily admit re- 
moving one breadth, and is there any 
way in which I can make use of that 
width in making itanice length? Itnow 
trails three or four inches, 


Ans. Extend a bias of lining the length 
and shape you desire. Then take a cross- 
cut strip of velveteen and add it to a bias 
of silk cut from your superfluous breadth, 
and head the whole with velveteen piping. 


“DEAR DEMoREST—1st. A lady wishes 
a rough cloth, instead of a smooth beaver 
for an outside garment. What shall she 
inquire for, and what price will she prob- 
ably have to give? - 

‘2d. Which is the most essential— 
French or Latin to a young lady’s educa- 
tion ? 

“8d. Won't American ladies ever be 
sensible cnough to wear their own hair, 
without any addition, providing they have 
sufficient quantity ? 

‘4th, Small ears, feet, and hands—are 
they an infallible sign of good blood ? 

“Sth. If you put a pickel fence round 
a human mind, won't it have to stop 
thinking ? 

‘'6th. As a general rule, ien't coneide- 
rable beauty and regularity of feature ac- 
companied by mental deficiency? Vice 
versa—isn't a plain exterior usually ac- 
companied by some of the higher and 
more extraordinary virtues, or order of 
intellect? As samples of the latter, are 
found Mirabeau, St. Paul, President Lin- 
coln. 

“ath. What do you think of my hand- 
writing? I have heard one's character or 
disposition is shown by their handwriting 
—can you tell me anything about ming? 

“Sth. What is the classical physiogno- 
my? Are blondes more distingué than 
any other? JULIA.” 


Ans. ist. Astrachan cloth, From $2.50 
to $4.50 per yard—one yard and a half 
wide. 

2d. French. 

3d. Undoubtedly, after a time. 

4th. They are all considered evidences, 
but not ** infallible.” 

5th. Certainly; it must stop at the 
fence. 

6th. The rule is generally thonght to 
work the other way. Deformity and ug- 
liness are often accompanied by acute- 
ness, or some strong mental characteris- 
tics, but rarely by great breadth or har- 
mony of character, 

%th. Your handwriting denotes culture, 
breadth, and some originality of char- 
acter. 

8th. A Grecian regularity of outline and 
feature. Blondes have been the fashion 
for some years; ‘but, just now, ‘‘ chest- 
nut ’’ haired besuties are the rage. There 
is a theory that the dark type indicates 
the ‘‘diabolic;* the fair, the ‘ angelic”’ 
qualities of the race. 


“Miss Lizzrs G."—Scotch plaids are 
very much worn indeed; it would be a 
very poor and uncertain quality for 50 cts. 
per yard. 

We do not eell ‘‘ Lubin’s Extracts,” or 
‘* Alexander’s kids,’’ but we can purchase 
them if desired. It would not be worth 
while sending a single bonnet-frame and 
cheap trimmings by express, as the cost 
of transit would equal the cost of the arti- 
cles, very nearly. 


“ Auicus."—A flat, fringed, and brace- 
let, would cost forty or fifty dollars. A 
set of coral and Etruscan gold jewelry, 
$75. Gored skirts are sold, tucked (fine 
tucks), from $1.50 to @S each. Glycerine, 
or “cold cream,” is good for chapped 
hands and face, or, a pomade of chipped 
spermaceti, wax, and sweet-oil melted 
down, left to get cold, and then rubbed in 


at night. Black silk, ike sample, would 
cost $3.80 per yard. 

From three to five hundred dollars 
would farnish your parlor, exclusive of 
plano and expensive articles, 


“Yorr WINGATE. 


“Daan DuwonxstT—Ist. What could I 
get a little yoke slip (high neck and long 
sleeves) for? The yoke to be tucked, and 
an edging of Valenciennes lace in the 
neck and at the wrists, also a few tucks 
in the skirt. It is for an infant, two 
months old. 

“9d. What would I have to give apiece 
for hyacinthe bulbs, and could they be sent 
out as far as this by mail? Also the roots 
of the Madeira vine—can they be sent by 
mai), and what is the price each ? 

‘*$a. What is ‘spar jewelry’ like—and 
is the ‘shell jewelry’ you speak of in 
your Magazine, tortoise-shell ? 

ath. Thavea garnet, such as are found 
in New Mexico, as large as a silver three 
cent piece, though not that shape, and I 
am anxious to have it setinaring. It is 
already in a ring; but, although the gold 
is good—almost perfectly pure—it is of the 
Mexican style of workmanship, and I 
don't like it. The stone, of course, is 
cut. Now can you tell me what I can get 
it reset for, in gold and black enamel— 
not very heavily set? Of course I inclade 
the gold, which has very little alloy in it, 
as I said before. And could you have it 
done for me ? SUBSCRIBER.” 


Ans. let. Three dollars. 

2d. Yes. 50 cts. each. 

8d. White, and semi-transparent. 
4th. Yes. 

Sth. Five dollars. Yes. 


‘May,’ asks: 

“ist. Is the inclosed sample brocade 
silk? The price per yard of such quality, 
and the width? I have a dress like sam- 
ple, and wish to bind bias ruffles with 
green, for trimming. Must the binding 
be the same shade of green as the dress? 

‘oq. What {s the price of silk alpaca? 
(Light brown.) ; 

‘8d. What is the width of poplin (silk 
and linen) that is sold for $1.25 per yard? 

“4th. What is the cheapest kind of real 
lace? (Black.) How wide can it be pur- 
chased for 40 cts. per yard? What is 
thread lace? Is it as expensive as real 
silk lace? 

**83th. What would be the price of two 
grenadine shawls? (Plain white, and 
plain silver-gray.) . 

‘6th. Are flowing sleeves, for silks and 
poplins, to be universally worn? JI have 
very email arms, though well shaped; 
consequently, coat-sleeves are more suita- 
ble for me. Are coat-sleeves ‘going out 
of fashion ?” - 

‘7th. How shall I re-trim a purple [rieh 


poplin? It is long, plain skirt. Would. 


fringe, a shade darker, look nicely ? 

“8th, I have a rich black silk, long 
skirt, with six flounces. It looks a little 
worn around the bottom. Can I make it 
round skirt, with four flounces, and have 
it look njcely ? (The flounces are about 
63¢ inches in width.) 

‘Oth, I have asilver-gray, Irish poplin 
trained skirt, trimmed with blue satin 
and gimp. Will it answer for this winter 
aa it is ? 

**I must say your Magazine is perfect— 
only tt ought lo be published weekly. Thave 
taken it two years, and hope to take it a 
gteat many more.” 


Ans. 1st. We found no sample inclosed. 
It is indispensable that the green of the 
trimming should be the ehade of the 
green in the dress. 

2d. Seventy-five cents. 

8d. Ordinary dolaine er calico width. 


4th. Silk lace is the cheapest real lace. 
Black guipure is the most worn of any 
real black lace, the most durable, and the 
most effective, It would be very narrow, 
lesa thad an inch, at forty cents per yard. 
Real thread lace is much more expensive 
than silk lace. It is made by hand. 

5th. About $5 each. 

‘6th. Flowing sleeves are very little 
worn. Sleeves 2 ia antique, with lace 
rnffies at the elbow, and pagoda sleeves, 
are somewhat worn; also long hanging 
sleeves, for very elegant and elaborate 
morning dresecs, But the close-cut sleeve, 
shaped to the arm, and quite emall at the 
wrist, is still universally worn upon all 
ordinary occasions. . 

wth. Trim it with fringe of the same 
shade. 

Sth. Yes. We should think so. 
Sth. Yes. 


‘*Nguue anD Mavp.”"—You can both 
wear green or blue, but the light-haired 
lady may indulge in the lighter shades, 
while the dark-haired one must confine 
herself to the deeper oncs—to emerald 
green, for instance, and empress blue. 
Both can wear white, or black, or black 
and white, enlivened by color; but only 
“dark hair’? must venture on maqgve, 
lilac or buff. 

White is the prettiest and most inex- 
pensive ball dress. 

Overskirts are fashionable. 

Braids are now the rage. 

The Jady, of course, should first propose 
returning from a ball. 

A little reserve on the part of young 
ladies greatly increases the respect which 
young gentlemen may entertain for them. 
To make a gentleman a present first 
would be equivalent to asking for one in 
return. 


Mrs. A. H. 8.—Materials for wax flow- 
ers can be purchased of T. C. Raynolds & 
Co., 106 Fulton street, New York. 


“Lipa”? writes : 

‘“‘T must preface my letter by saying 
that the article written by Jennie June in 
every number of the monthly is worth 
more to me than treble the amount paid 
for the book. Though she makes woman 
and man understand the terrible respon- 
sibility of their positions, she appreciates 
(because she feels) all the nobleness, pur- 
ity, and refinement and culture of wom- 
an’e nature, and a corresponding sym- 
pathy for all that has been denied and 
imposed upon her by man." 

We cannot send special patterns to sub- 
scribers for any month different from 
those contained in the reet of the books. 
The patterns are always prepared some 
time in advance, and have to be the same 
in each magazine for that month, to save 
trouble. : 

A black plume would be moeh m 
becoming to the ‘fair’ Jady than a scar- 
let one, npon a maroon velvet hat, and 
more appropriate for the hat also. 


“Vrora.”—If your husband is in easy 
circumstances, and kind, as you represent 
him, you could easily induce him to make 
you a regular allowance for the clothing 
of yourself and children. 

This isa much better, and more satis- 
factory way than running accounts at 
stores, which when they come to be set- 
tled are always in excess of your anticl- 
pations. Be careful not to layin too 
large a stock of dresses and clothing, 88 
they become unfashionable, and subject 
to loss. Each season go through your 
stock, alter over whatever can be altered 
and remodeled, for yourself and little 
ones, and fill up what is necessary, with 
articles of the very best quality. Suitable 


changes, but nothing to lay by. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN, No, 2, 
THE present design for a coun- 
try or suburban villa has been de- 
signed by T. F. Thomas. architect, 
891 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 
The* engraving of the plans and 


- elevation explains itself without 


any extra mental effort on the part 
of the observer. Entering the ves- 
tibule from the piazza, we find it 
leading to a front and rear hall, 
divided by an ornamental screen 


. of elegant design and workman- 


ship. The accommodation on this 
floor,. besides that already men- 


- tioned, consists of a library with a 


' hooks, etc. 


bay window, a parlor, dining-room, 
and kitchen containing all the 
modern improvements, viz. : boiler, 
sink, range, and wash-trays. In 
addition to the above-mentioned 


_ rooms, there is a large store-room 


and a servant’s pantry adjoining 
the dining-room. This pantry is 
provided with shelves, draws, eto., 
for the accommodation of plate, and 


_ other necessary accompaniments of 


the dining-room table. There are, 
besides these, a back passage from 
the kitchen for reaching the cellar 
stairway under the main stairway. 

The second story contains six 
bedrooms, marked B. R., each room 
containing a closet with shelves, 
Four of the rooms 
have open fireplaces for heating or 


_ Ventilation, as may be required. 


- There isalso a bath-room of ample 


size, with bath-tub, basin, and wa- 
ter-closet. The size of each room 


_ is figured on the plan. 


It will be seen by the exterior 


' elevation that the house consists of 


one story, elevated on a basemeht 
of moderate height, with tower in 
the center of the first facade, and 
the whole is covered with a Man- 
sard roof, which contains the sec- 
ond story. The breastwork to the 
top of cornice rises to about three 
feet above the level of the second 
floor. As the slope of the roof is 
not much inclining inward from 
the perpendicular, the rooms are 
not in any way seriously affected 
by the deviation, but, if anything, 
are rather improved in appearance. 

The materials for the construc 


_ tion of this house may be of wood, 


brick, or stone; but each wil be 
attended with a different result as 
regards the artistic effect and ap- 
pearance. Undressed, uncoursed 
rubble, of the common blue quarry 
stone, properly laid with well-cut 


| joints, with the angles of building 


and the jambs of doors and win- 
dows trimmed with brick dressings, 
and the roof covered with orna- 
‘mental slate in pointed or octagon 
butts of various colors, adding a 
few geometrical figures, would all 
have a very pleasing effect and be 


A COUNTRY OR SUBURBAN YILLA. 


entirely unexceptionable to a per- 
son of taste and a connoisseur in 
those matters. 

The interior appearance of the 
house, while it would be more ex- 
pensive, would be much enhanced 
by having the joiner work execut- 
ed with hard wood—at least in the 
main part, if not all--say the li- 
brary, parlor, dining-room, and 
halls of the first story. Paneled 
wainscot is very desirable where 
the owner can afford the additional 
expense required. 

Although there are several kinds 
of hard wood suitable for the in- 
terior finishing of houses, walnut 
seems almost entirely to have su- 
perseded the others for that pur- 
pose. It has, indeed, a fine, rich 
effect, and when the work is well 
executed in a good and workman- 
like manner, out of the best and 
properly seasoned materials, and 
oiled in lieu of the application of 
varnish, has a rich, beautiful ap- 
pearance that no other material 
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can equal. All the hard wooas re- 
quire a much neaterand more care- 
ful workmanship than white pine. 
This, with the additional cost of 
material, is what renders work ex- 
ecuted with them more expensive 
than the softer woods. Defective 
wogkmanship in the softer woods, 
particularly white pine, is easily 
covered up and hid by the art and in. 
genuity of the painter, and is gene- 
rally done in work of that material 
toa great extent. This building can 
be erected with cellar in a plain, or- 
dinary way, with proper economy in 
the material and finishing, for a 
sum ranging between eight and 
ten thousand dollars. 


—_———_-+@- —_—__—_. 


A HOUSE without children is like 
a lantern and no candle; a garden, 
and no flowers; a vine, and no 
grapes; a brook, with no water 
gurgling and rushing in its chan- 
nel, 


PARLOR GARDENING. 


THE graceful custom of growing 
plants in living-rooms is very much 


more prevalent on the Continent — 


than with us. It is true that we 
often see a display of flowering- 


} | plants in rooms, though we very 


rarely rise to the use of subjects 
distinguished by beauty of form, 
or select those that are peculiarly 
adapted for culture in-doors. But 
the day is approaching when the 
value of graceful plants as house 
ornaments will be fully recognized ; 
and that the substitution of life and 
changefub interest for much that, 
however costly or well executed, is 
without these qualities, will prove 
a gain, few will doubt. Apart al- 
together from their effect as orna- 
ments, what can more agreeably 
introduce us to the study of natur- 
al history? The influence of the 
graceful form of a young palm in 
the hall, the fascinating verdure 
of ferns and fine-leaved plants from 


* |many countries in the drawing- 


room, and flowers from the orchids 
of the uplands of Mexico to the 


tiny bulbs, in liliputian room-conser- 


vatory, are surely more eloquent in 
that direction than any book-teach- 
ings. 
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GRACE OF MOTION. : 
THERE is no gainsaying the 
beauty and general fascination of 
American women, but some of them 
are lamentably deficient in a certain 
finish of manner. They are grace- 
ful, but too quick in their motions 


to achieve readily that admirable. 


repose and distinction of bearing 
which is so indicative of education 
and good-breeding. 

The first Jaw of a lady’s code is to 
move slowly. The importance of 
its observance is hardly at first ap- 
parent. It enables her, however, to 
retain her presence of mind, to be 
always on the watch, never to com- 
mit a blunder, not get vulgarly 
excited, and never to seem in a 
hurry. 

Slow motion is especially neces- 
Sary upon occasions of ceremony, 
in getting in and out of a carriage, 
ascending a flight of steps, or tra- 
versing the length of a room in the 
presence of other persons. One is 
often shocked by seeing ladies in 
rich dresses, and even with trains, 
trip up and down steps, across pave- 
ments, and in and out of carriages, 
in a conscious way that indicates 
very brief possession of state appli- 
ances, and so unerring is the indica- 
tion of inaptitude that even a street 
crowd will jeer at this evidence of 
want of habit and training. 
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OVER EIGHT HUNDRED LETTERS 
IN ONE DAY. 

Tue number of letters received at the 
office of Dunorzst’s MonTHLY has stead- 
ily increased from day to day until, the 
day before we went to press, we received 
over Eight Hundred—a very large propor- 
tion of them being for Clubs of subscri- 
bers. This indicates what we may an- 
ticipate in the future. 

Our splendid Premium Engraving is 
taking like wildfire, and promises to 
reach.a demand of forty or fifty thousand. 
This, i addition to the demand for our 
other valuable premiums, and our usual 
sales through Book and News Dealers, will 
give ua a circulation of about one haun- 
dred thousand, all of which adds to our 
ability to make this Magazine—as it is 
now universally acknowledged, and what 
we propose it shall ever be—the model 
Parlor Magazine of this country. 


—_———_e- oe", 


Ws propose to farnish the Adantic 
Monthly and our magazine at $5.50, with 
the pic-nic engraving given as a premium, 
This will give two of the best magazines 
and a supply of geod reading at a price 
which ought to meet with a ready re- 
sponse. 


cut the lettuce in quarters; dry the let- 
tuce in a napkin, and lay it neatly round 
the meat; turn the remainder of the 
dressing over the lettuce. The celery 
may be cat very fine with a knife, but do 
not chop it. After it is cut, mix it well 
with the meat. 


PRESERVING STEEL FROM Rost.—Pure 
paraffine is a good preservative for the 
polished surface of fron and steel. The 
paraffine should be warmed, rubbed on 
and then wiped off with a woollen rag. 
It will not change the color, whether 
bright or blue, and will protect the surface 
better than any varnish. 


Sorr Soar.—To make excellent soft 
soap, take ajxteen quarts of lye, of suffi- 
cient strength to fioat an egg; eight 
pounds of clean grease; one and a half 
pounds of resin; put the whole into a 
five-pail kettle and boil it. At firet it is 
apt to rise, in which case add a little 
strong lye, and so continue to do until 
the materials are incorporated. Then 
remove it from the fire, and add by de- 
grees weak lye, stirring it at every addi- 
tion until the kettle is fall. 

A Winter SaLap.—A head or two of 
celery cut into small slices, 2 moderately- 
sized root of beet (previously boiled and 
cold) also cut into small slices, two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, one spoonful of 
sal@ oil, one tea-epoonful of mustard. }- 
Mix these three carefully together with a 
little salt, then add two or three spoon- 
fuls of cream; pour over the celery and 
beet-root, and mix all together. 


ImtTaTION OF PRESERVED GINGER.— 
Boil, as if for the table, small, tender, 
white carrots; scrape them until free 
from all spots, and take out the hearts. 
Steep them in spring water, changing it 
every day, until all vegetable flavor has 
left them. To every pound of cargots so 
prepared, add one quart of water, two 
pounds of loaf sugar, two ounces of whole 
ginger, and the rind ofa Jemon shred fine. 
Boil for a quarter ofan hour every day, un- 
til the carrots clear, and when nearly 
done, add red pepper to taste. This will 
be found a good imitation of West Indian 
preserved ginger. 

Diupes.—Beat the whites of three 
eggs very dry ; add gradually % Ib. sugar 
and beat till it is well mixed. Blanch al- 
monds and cut them into pieces as small 
as peas, and stir them into the egg and gn- 
gar—% lb. almonds for three eggs. Drop 
the mixture in spots as large as a half- 
penny on white paper, upon a tin, and 
bake in a cool oven. 


THE SONG OF THE BELL. 


WE call particular attention to the illus- 
trated poem occupying our first pages— 
Schiller's beautiful *‘ Song of the Bell.” 

The ‘Songs of Seven,” of Jean Ingelow, 
enriched by the profuse illustrations of 
our special artist, was so gladly reccived 
that we have determined, at great ex- 
pense, to make a feature of illustrating in 
every bumber of the Magazine some one 
of the works of our greatest poets. ITllue- 
trated and bound, such poems as Jean 
Ingelow’s ‘Songs of Seven,” Whittier's 
‘“Maud Muller,” Schiller’s ‘‘Song of the 
Bell,’’ and the like, cost $7.00 for holiday 
gifts. For $3.00 we propose to give twelve 
such poems, superbly illustrated, with 
original designe by our own artist, to- 
gether with a premium picture, which is 
conceded to be worth more than double 
the whole cost of the Magazine. 

Never, surely, were three dollars so well 
invested as by each of our subecribers for 
1870. And we will guarantee that, at the 
close, each one of them will say so. 


— 6 )- Oe 


DIRECTIONS FOR FLATTENING 
OUT THE ENGRAVING. 


AFTER taking off the wrapper, drop out 
the wood roller and take two sheets of 
large paper (newspa- 
pers will do), place 
them on a table and 
roll them together on 
the roller two or three 
times over. Then in- 
sert the outer edge (D) of the picture be- 
tween the two sheets of paper (C C) close 
under the roller (B), and roll up the pic- 
ture (A D) the reverse way very tight, by 
securing it in a wrapper to prevent un- 
rolling for a few hours. It will be found, 
on opening, to lay peyfectly flat. 


——_1o0—__—— 
OUR PIC-NIC ENGRAVING 


Is veal gem of art, and ought to secure 
for us at least double our last year’s num- 
ber of subscribers. The giving as a 
premium at least $10 in value is one of 
the most extraordinary inducements ever 
offered by any publisher. 
——_-—¢-) eee 

Tre beautifully polished inlaid rosewood 
Writing-deske, which we are giving as 
premium for eight subscribers at $3.00 
each, are giving immense satisfaction. 
They are fitted with good lock and key, 
with compartments, and are a substantial 
and very ornamental present, which will 
prove acceptable to every one, and will 

last a lifetime. 
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ScaLDED PErEARS.— Wash the pears, 
whole, and without peeling; boil them in 
just enough water to cover them, until 
they are soft, then pour in molasses, suffi- 
cient for a sauce, boil up until it is thick, 
and serve the pears in a dish, with the 
sance poured over them. 


East India Pickiz.—Chop cabbage 
fine, leaving out the stalks, together with 
three or four onions, a root of bhorse-rad- 
ish, and a couple of green peppers to cach 
cabbage. Soak the whole in’ alt and 
water, three or four days. Spice some 
vinegar very strong with mace, Coves, 
allapice, and cinnamon. Heat it scalding 
hot. Add alum and salt, and turn it on 
the chopped pickle, which should pre- 
viously have all the brine drained from 
them. In the course of three or four 
weeks the pickle will be fit to use. 


Freon Forcemeat Batis.—Take a little 
uncooked fish, chop it fine, together with 
a little raw salt pork. Mix it with one or 
two raw eggs, a few bread-crumbs, and 
geascn the whole with pepper and spices. 
Add a little cataup, if liked. Do them up 
into small balls. Fry till brown. 


Vanic_a Torry.—One-fourth pound of 
butter, one pound of sugar, and two table- 
spoons of vinegar. Soak over night. If 
too dry, add atrifie more vinegar. Boil 
without stirring. When you think it is 
done stick a knife in the midst, and put it 
in a cup of cold water ; ifcrisp, it is done. 
Then add a dessert-spoon of essence of 
vanilla. 


Mure. Demorest’s Favorite INDIAN 
Huck.esERRY-Pouppine.— Stir into a 
quart of boiling milk enough meal to 


FACTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 

THERE are now just about 5,000 periodi- 
cala published in the United States, which 
includes all the various kinds of nevws- 
papers and magazines. 

Out of this 5,000 there are only about 35 
that have the circulation, not more than 
20 that have the number of yearly subscri- 
bers, and not one of all of them that has 
as many firat-class readers a8 DEMOREST'S 
MONTHLY MaGaZIne. 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


‘Wx aim to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what is best calculated to promote 
the interests of our readers ; to exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever encrifice; and render 
them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely as represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders {it neces- 
sary that they should send in thelr advertise 
ments by the twenty-first of the month to secure 
insertion in the following issue. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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INTERESTING TO LADIES —I have 


couple of beaten eggs, a little salt, a small 
cup of finely-chopped suet, a little molas- 
ges, and a quart of huckleberries. Boil 
two hours in a bag, leaving room to swell. 
Serve with rich liquid sauce. 


Crper-Cakze.—Stir together one tea-cup 
of butter and three of sugar; beat four 
eggs and put into the cake, together with 
two tea-cups of flouranda grated nutmeg. 

Dissolve a tea-spoonful of saleratus in 
half a tea-cup of milk, strain it and mix 
it with the above ingredients, then stir in 
a tea-cup of cider and four more cups of 


flour sifted. eormeccesmescaescen Gh A Genrer EERE, ———-—_— 6-9-9 
These receipts are excellent. A SPLENDID CHANCE TO MAKE used one of Grover & Baker's Sewing Ma- 
Ducks—Are good stewed, like pigeons,| W would call the attention of our | MONEY. chines in my family now for more than 


twelve years. Jt has cost me for repairs 
during that time not to exceed one dollar 
altogether. The machine has done the 
sewing for a family of eight persons. I 
believe it to be the very best in use for 
family sewing. The machine was pur- 
chased in Boston, in 1854, and is atill run- 
ning smoothly, and it will manifestly do 
good service for years to come.— Wm. H. 
Fuller, City Missionary, Pitteburgh, Pa. 


Tew years ago Ipurchased a WHEELER 
& WILSON SEWING-MACHINE, and 
have had it in constant use in my family 
since. We used it daring the war to 
make clothing for our volunteers in the 
service, and for the hospitals, and thts 
work wae very heavy, being coarse wool- 
en and cotton fabrics. It ia still in good 
working order, nothing having been 
broken but a few needles. You are wel. 
come to use my name in your recom- 
mendations. . 
Mrs. Hoen McCuLioce, 
Wife of Secretary U. 8. Treasury. 


or roasted. Two or three onions in the 
dressing of wild ducks take out the fishy 
taste they are apt to have. If ducks or 
any other fowls are slightly injared by 
being kept long, dip them in weak salera- 
tus-water before cooking them. 


CHICKEN Sauap.—Boil chickens, tar- 
key, or veal; remove all the skin and 
gristle, and chop it very fine. Cut heads 
of lettuce into quarters, and lay it in wa- 
ter with a piece ofice. If made with cel- 
ery. it should be sliced very fine. and laid 
in water with ice to crisp. Make the 
dressing by taking*the yolks of two or 
three egge, a table-spoonful of mixed 
mustard, a little Cayenne pepper, and 
salt; stir this together with a large fork 
ona fiat dish; turn in gently, atirring all 
the time one way, half a bottle of sweet 
oil ; add a little vinegar; turn in a little 
more oil, stirring it up well. Put about 
half of the dressing with the meat; mix 
it up with a spoon; add e little more vin- 
egar; put it into the center ofa flat dish ; 


readers to Jennie June’s timely artigle 
on the ‘Community of Interests” in the 
family in this present number of our 
Monru iy. At no time have purely social 
questions occupied so much of the public 
mind. Recent developments have had 
much to do with this. A long train of 
social evils, fostered by the sophistical 
reasoning of some few either mistaken 
or pretended reformers, has fanned the 
flame of degrading lust, until the devel- 


opment of its true character has sud- 
denly opened the eyes of the community 
to the enormity of the evils they were 
blindly or willfully helping to fasten on 
the body politic. We feel pleased with 
the timely reaction that has been brought 
about by these recent disclosures, as we 
are satisfied that a purer social atmos- 
phere will prevail after tho present storm 
of passion and prejudice has been ull 

ventilated. 


We think we are justified in saying 
that there is not another way within the 
reach of every one, that offers 80 easy, 
ready, and certain a method of making 
money, as can be secured by obtaining 
subscribers to our MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
The beauty, interest, and intrinsic value 
of the engraving which we are offering as 
a premium to each subscriber, and which 
takes every one by surprise, would make 
a good business if we should have them 
sold at a much higher price than we ask 
for a yearly subecription to our MonTaLy 
Magazing. But, by giving them both to- 
gether for only $3.00, few persons can be 
found that would not avail themeelves 
of our splendid offer, especially if they 
could see a copy of the Magazine and the 
engraving together. To sucn as wish to 
avail thomselves of an opportunity to 
canvass for subscribers on a cash basis, 
we will send a circular giving particulars, 
on application to Demonsst’s MONTHLY, 
888 Broadway, N. Y. 
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LaTEsT STYLES OF HATS AND BONNETS FOR MARCH, 1870. 


y 
: WE goes on Sunday to the church, x 
oe . And sits among his boys; . 
ASA He hears the parson pray and preach, 

He hears his daughter’s voice : 
Singing in the village-choir, , ds 


And it makes his heart rejoice. 


wi op Z 
Ng aS i Py 


B 
€ 
‘ if: él T sounds to him like her mother’s 4 
Alas yh \ voice, ¥ 
\: Ye) 5 
i SCA Singing in paradise! ; 
i He needs must think of her once & 
i more, : $ 
S .@ 
; How in the grave she lies ; Z 
4 And with his hard, rough hand he & 
‘ ‘wipes ? 
; A tear out of his eyes. x 
f ; ‘ 
¢ & 
+ His brow is wet with honest sweat, ae = J 
f “Wy OILING, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
x He earns whate’er he can, i = ec a ” e 
fs : Onward through life he goes ; 
5 And looks the whole world in the face, wai ig ‘ : ; 
¢ Each morning sees some task begi 
> For he owes not any man. i 5 ” s 
+ Each evening sees it close ; Z 
i X P Yer)Z od . 
a, waa ae ZN Something attempted, something done 
¥ Soy EEK in, week out, from morn till night, Has earned a night's repose. 
\ efi  Youcan hear his bellows blow ; 4; 
j , er a4 2, 
> ; JS You can hear him swing his heavy L : 
¢ an . . , j J 
“ RA J sledge, HANKS, thanks to thee, my worth ‘ 
b Wene PAEILLaGe BRLACKSMITH, i ron 4 
. /™ With measured beat and slow, friend, oh 
‘ Like a sexton ringing the village-bell PY For the lesson thou hast taught! >, 
‘ rane When the evening sun is low. Thus at the flaming forge of life E 
+ é Our fortunes must be wrought ; if 
, NDER a spreading chestnut-tree ND children coming home from school Thus on its sounding anvil shaped | ‘ 
Z The village smithy stands ; Look in at the open door ; Each burning deed and thought! ‘ 
i} The smith, a mighty man is he, They love to see the flaming forge, > 
2 
‘ With large and sinewy hands ; And hear the bellows roar, _ 
‘ © 
e And the muscles of his brawny arms - And catch the burning sparks that fly 


5 Are strong as iron bands. Like chaff from a theshing-floor. 
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a sting of cold in the wind, but a| bright sounds quivering and glanc- 
warm, brave sunshine sweeping | ing like light upon snow, and ina 
over the whole, quivering, glowing, | moment a sleigh dashed along, 
rejoicing on everything. Yet the | the horses a pair of beautiful, slen- 
heart of Homer Evans seems sick | der grays, and the riders a rather 
and dead within him—as dead as/| elderly gentleman and a boy in his 
the stone on which he sits; for his | early teens, both warmly wrapped 
courage has so utterly failed him in dark gray overcoats and buffalo- 
that his feet seem to refuse to carry | robes, 


SPRAGUE AND COMPANY. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


(2 ERTAINLY Homer Evans 
=/) had no idea of what was 
in him that morning, as 
he sat down by the road- 
side on a great stone which hap- 
pened to lie on one side. 

Certainly nobody else in the 
world. had a faint suspicion that 
the boy was anything but just what 
he seemed—and his appearance was 
not much in his favor. A thread- 
bare coat and faded trowsers, a bit 
of a hat, and worn shoes to match 
—there he sits, with his dozen 
years weighing heavily as an old 
man’s threescore should upon his 
boyhood, with large, rather clumsy 
limbs, a freckled face, and a coarse 
crop of light-yellow hair. 

Yet, for all the poverty and the 
homeliness, there are the elements 
of success—the making of a man— 
under the mat of light, bristly hair. 

Whatever that boy sets himself 
to do with heart and soul, be the 
work done with brain or brawn, be 
sure he will accomplish it. 

One of these days—perhaps this 
‘very one—life will test what is in 
him, as it does to all of us. 

This boy’s has fallen to him, 
thus far, in rough places. He has 
had a wrestle almost from his birth 
for a breathing-place—for bread to 
feed and roof to cover him. 

The boy’s father died so long ago 
that his figure stands dimly afar 
off in the border-lands of his mem- 
ory. His mother, a frail, despond- 
ent woman, one of the sort whom 
trouble smites and crushes, braved 
the storms for awhile for her chil- 
dren’s sake, and then went out of 


life, leaving Homer and Jane as so 


“2 =%, bY. » 
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many other children are left— 
homeless and comfortless. 

The little girl was placed at a 
neighbor’s. She had the soft, 
shrinking nature of her mother; 


but of this, the people among whom. 


she was thrown took no knowledge 
nor care. Hard, sharp, avaricious 
—you can imagine the child’s lot. 

The only bright side of it was 
Homer. The boy and girl clung to 
each other with a mighty love 
through all their childhood. Ho- 
mer kept life aglow by little jobs 
of work which he found to do, and 
so he has fought his way up to this 
morning; and there are great, la- 
tent forces of energy, perseverance, 
determination in this boy, which 
will make themselves felt in the 
world which has carried so hard a 
front to him. 

It is a pleasant winter’s morning ; 
a thin crust of snow over the earth, 


him further. 


Both of these, the gentleman and 


The darkest morning which ever | the boy, looked at the figure on the 
rose upon him seems this pleasant | stone by the roadside as_ they 


winter one. 


Whatever life, joy, | dashed past. 


It had a singularly 


prosperity lie for him in the years | dreary, forlorn aspect sitting there. 
that wait beyond, Homer Evans will | The boy caught the expression of 
never forget that morning into| Homer's face as he looked up at 
whose night his boyhood went|the sleigh, and the former saw 
down, and found there no light of | something of the sick despair which 
moon, no shining of stars. He was|had crept about the mouth and 
out of work; he had no friend in | eyes. 


the world to whom he could go for 


“Father,” he said, “ what do you 


help or counsel ; he had not money | s’pose ails that boy? How dismal 
to buy him a dinner when noon |he looks, sitting there all alone in 
should come, or a shelter for his’ the cold.” 
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HOMER'S DESPAIR WITNESSED BY HAMMET SPRAGUE. 


head from the cold and darkness of 
the night. He sat there, this boy 
of twelve years, and the world and 
the future looked to him as they 
only look to those who have no 
hope, and he wished he was dead, 
he and little Janey, whose face was 
growing sadder and more pitiful 
day by day, and the large, blue, pa- 
thetic eyes—the mother’s eyes— 
looked at him with a dumb, plead- 
ing wistfulness which it almost 
broke his heart to see, because he 
could not help her. 

They were killing her—his little 
darling sister—by inches; laying 
upon her young strength the bur- 
dens it was too weak to carry. 

The large slow tears came into 
the boy’s eyes. He had not the 
courage to brush them away with 
his red, numb fingers. It was the 
darkest hour of his dark little life. 

Suddenly there was a shaking 
and joyous laughter of bells 
through the still, frosty air, the 


The gentleman was turning over 
some perplexing business matter in 
his mind; besides that, he was not 
on the side to see Homer’s face, as 
his son had been. ‘ 

“Rather dreary, that’s ‘a fact,” 
he answered in an absent sort of 
way, and the sleigh dashed on 
with its handsome grays and the 
glancing and quivering of the bells, 
like light along the air, and left 
the boy sitting on the stone, and 
the cold silence gathered him in 
again. 

But the sight and sounds have 
started a sudden life into the dead 
sickness of Homer’s thought. He 
knew who had just passed him. It 
was Mr. Sprague, the owner of the 
cotton-mills, the richest man in the 
county, and that boy was his young 
scn sitting. by his side. 

And then Homer thought that 
this boy was only a little older than 
himself, and what a difference there 
was in their lots—his soul rising 
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up and chafing bitterly at that 
thought. What did it mean, and 
where was God—the God his moth- 
er used to talk about—that He 
could sit away up on his great 
white throne and see all this mis- 
ery going over him and little Janey, 
and not come to their help? 

He looked up into the strong, 
blue, rejoicing sky—his sou] dumb, 
helpless, aching, and reaching in its 
need after God, and I think God 
came then and answered this boy. 

For, all of a sudden, there flashed 
across Homer Evans an advertise- 
ment he had read in a paper some 
days ago for an office-boy. The 
application must. be made to Mr. 
Sprague. Homer had wished at 
the time that he could get this po- 
sition; but then, of course, it was 
not to be thought of. He had no 
friends to help him, and no capacity 
to serve in such a position. 

But this morning he was despe- 
rate. There was nothing in the 
world left for him to do but to sit 
still and freeze, or else to get up 
boldly and try, for a last chance, at 
the office of Mr. Hammet Sprague. 

In another mood the boy would 
have thought himself little less 
than mad to make such an effort, 
for he knew nothing of the duties 
of the place, or the sort of work 
which would be required of him. 
He had never spoken to Mr. 
Sprague, and naturally stood in 
awe of confronting the rich, grand 
gentleman—he, a little, bashful, 
threadbare, ignorant boy. But 
somehow those glancing bells 
seemed to have stirred some new 
life in the-sick chill of his thoughts. 

Homer Evans rose up and shook 
himself. His thin blue lips settled 
sternly together like a_ strong 
man’s. “I'll try it, anyhow, for 
it’s my last chance,” he said to him- 
self; and he did not know it, but 
this purpose, taken in his dire ex- 
tremity, proved the boy’s real metal 
—the latent, masterful forces which 
were in the soul of this Homer 
Evans. 

There was a little group of gen- 
tlemen around the desk in Mr. 
Sprague’s office that morning, talk- 
ing business with the proprietor, 
telling stories too, and laughing at 
one another’s jokes in the midst of 
the sharp bargains which each was 
intent on driving. 

A little on one side Hammet 
was playing with a beautiful grey- 
hound, and pausing sometimes to 
listen to the talk, his large, dark, 
thoughtful eyes seeming to take in 
every word that was spoken. 

Hammet Sprague was in his 
fourteenth year. He was ready for 
college—had been, indeed, for six 
months; but he was an only son, 
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and his parents fancied his constitu- 
tion slender ; indeed, they had done 
their best with over-indulgence to 
make it thus. A dark, handsome 
youth, rather slight and under-sized 
for his years, with only a slight re- 
semblance to his father—a portly 
gentleman, a little gray around the 
beard and temples, and with swift, 
sharp gray eyes that seemed to 
dive through anything at the first 
glance. 

The office door opened suddenly, 
and Homer Evans stood in the 
midst of the strange men, a little, 
clumsy, thread-bare, uncouth boy, 
and realizing to the full just what 
kind of an appearance he made, and 
just how much it was against him. 

Every body stopped talking, every 
eye was upon the boy as he stood 
there, awkward and frightened, and 
blushing to the roots of his hair. 
He tried to speak, but, before all 
those strange men which he had 
not counted on seeing, his tongue 
grew parched and clung to the roof 
of his mouth. He could not utter 
one word. 

“Well, boy, what is it you want 
here?” asked Mr. Sprague, in his 
bluff, straightforward fashion, not 
exactly the best for setting one at 
ease ; yet the man was not unkind- 
ly at heart. 

“J—I saw your advertisement for 
an office boy, and I thought maybe 
I'd suit if you—hadn’t any,” stam- 
mered this poor, frightened Homer. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it 2’ remember- 
ing the advertisement, and remem- 
bering, too, that the boy who had 
answered it and occupied the place 
for a week had proved himself 
utterly indolent and incapable, and 
left only the day before. 

The sharp, incisive glance went 
all over Homer, took him in from 
head to foot. 

“T hardly think you’ll answer for 
the place. Don’t look as though 
you were old enough or had any 
experience in that line.” 

“No, sir,” the words sticking in 
his throat; then, suddenly a new 
hope fired the boy’s soul, and struck 
itself through the homely face and 
into the thick, frightened voice, 
making it strong and clear: “ But 
I'd be glad to learn ; and I'd try very 
hard to please you, if you'd only be 
willin’ to see what I could do.” 

The men still all around and lis- 
tening There was a flash of the 
soul underneath in the boy’s face 
and words which they all felt. Mr. 
Sprague looked again, taking in the 
burly figure and the brown clothes. 
He shook his head. ; 

“T doubt whether you'll do. Who 
rent you here?” he asked, on sec- 
ond thought. 

“Nobody; but I read your ad- 


vertisement in the paper, and I was 
out of work. Oh, sir, if you'll only 
give me a chance, you'll find I can 
do better than I seem, and that 
there’s more in me than there looks 
asif there was;” the face working 
and flashing, the words panting out 
eagerly, almost without the boy’s 
volition. 

A little laugh went around the 
group of men. 

“Fine feathers don't always 
make fine birds, I know,” said Mr. 
Sprague, who relished ajoke. “ My 
last customer in your line proved 
that pretty thoroughly. I paid him 
for hanging around here a week 
and doing his work myself. Well, 
Hammet, what is it?” for the boy 
had come around now and touched 
his father's arm. 

“I think you’d better try him, 
father. There’s something in the 
boy, you may depend.” 

Homer heard the words. Ham. 
met saw the gleam of light and 
gratitude which shot out from the 
gray eyes under the stubby hair. 

“Well, boy, you hear what my 
son says for you. I think I'll give 
you a trial for Hammet’s sake here ; 
it will prove what sort of a judge 
he is of the stuff boys are made of.” 

“IT don’t mean he shall be mis- 
taken in me, sir.” 

“Well, then, come around in a 
couple of hours, and I’ll set you to 
work. You shall have your board 
at first and a couple of dollars a 
week ; something better afterward, 
if you prove the right sort of metal. 
Will that suit you?” 

“Qh yes, sir!” feeling as though 
the heavens had suddenly opened 
and rained down a golden fortune 
at his feet. 

Then Homer went straight over 
to Hammet Sprague. It seemed as 
though he could not help it. A 
bashful boy, as I told you, but some 
new power and life suddenly wa- 
kened within him. 

“T thank you for the good word 
you have spoken for me,” he said ; 
“you can’t know what you have 
done for me, but I shall never for- 
get it of you, never,” and he went 
out; and it seemed to the boy as 
though he moved with wings, as 
though the whole world had sud- 
denly changed, and a great light 
and beauty broke all over its face; 
no more that dark, hard, awful face 
into which he looked an hour be- 
fore, sitting on the stone by the 
road-side. 

There was a home for him now, 
and beyond that there were money, 
new clothes, in a little while, to 
make him look like other boys,and 
still beyond that were help and 
comfort, and in time a new home 
for little Janey—the tears glisten- 


ing on the light yellow lashes as 
Homer Evans thought of the small, 
pale face, with its great, blue, pa- 
thetic eyes. 

Forty years and more since Ho- 
mer Evans sat on the stone by the 
road-side. A soul with masterful 
forces in it, as I predicted. The 
years have proved it. They have 
yielded up their golden treasures to 
him ; golden, you ‘see, rather than 
sweet spices of tender and noble 
thoughts and deeds; for what this 
man set his head and hand reso- 
lutely to do, that he would be pretty 
certain to accomplish. He had the 
promptness, the energy, the quick 
insight, the steady perseverance. 
So Homer Evans made up his mind 
to make money, to be a rich man. 
He is one. 

A man well up in his fiftieth year 
now, with a rather portly presenco ; 
the dark hair a little thin on the 
top, and sown with gray ; a strong 
face, with large, resolute features , 
deep-set, shrewd eyes, as he stands 
in his office this morning. 

Homer Evans is not regarded as 
@ generous man. He has had his 
wrestle with the world, and it has 
hardened him, more or less, though 
he has come off winner. He has a 
certain contempt for the losers in 
the grand game of life, thinks the 
prizes are for the strong, shrewd, 
masterful like himself. Such only 
deserved to win. Heis a just man, 
however. You may trust his bare 
word, as you would not some men’s 
oath. 

Little Janey dropped out of life 
long ago, not until he had sheltered 
her youth with care and comfort. 
Those last years were easy, happy 
ones for her. The strong man 
never thinks of the blue-eyed child 
without a sudden softness around 
the heart. 

The world has tried toatone long 
ago for his harsh, struggling youth. 
Homer Evans has his home now, 
and under its goodly walls there is 
a gentle mother, and there are sons 
and daughters to bear his name, to 
gladden his eyes, and rejoice his 
heart. 

Outside of his office there is a 
panic. Strong houses are going 
down suddenly in vast commercial 
wrecks. The storm has swooped 
down suddenly like some simoon 
that sweeps over the desert, carry- 
ing destruction all along its vast 
path. = 

But Homer Evans is not dis- 
turbed. He knows the foundation 
of his house, and that it will wea- 
ther the rush of the hurricane. 

Suddenly some friend drops in, 
and tells him of another firm that is 
going down. It will not stand 


more than a day longer—an old 
firm, that of Hammet Sprague, Jr., 
and Co. They have endorsed 
heavily, and there is no help for it 
now. The firm must go down with 
the others. 

Homer Evans listened quietly, 
but the man’s heart is stirred with- 
in him, as it has not been for years. 
His thought has gone back to the 
winter’s morning long ago, to the 
cold glitter of the sun over the 
landscape, and to the boy who sat 
alone and hopeless on the stone by 
the roadside. 

He lives all that time over again, 
und he hears once more, as in a 
dream, the shaking and quivering 
of bells through the air, and they 
put new courage and hope in him. 

And once more he is standing in 
the office in the old country-town, 
and the great men are about 
him, and a great fear and a great 
hope are struggling at his heart, 
and suddenly a voice says, “ Father, 
I think you had better try him. 
There’s something in him, I know,” 
and a boy stands by the side of the 
man in whose hands the fate of 
Homer Evans rests, and that boy’s 
speech has decided the matter. 

The face is moved out of all its 
stern quiet; the resolute mouth 
trembles, and the man mutters to 
himself, ‘‘The time has come to 
repay it now,” and he rises up and 
goes out. 

A man sitting alone in a back of.- 
fice, his head upon his hand—not a 
young man, nor hardly an old one, 
though there are silver streaks in 
his hair, and his face has grown 
haggard and aged wonderfully dur- 
ing the last week. 

An awful gloom is settling upon 
it now. The ruin of his house is 
close at hand. Hunted on every 
side, he has been driven to bay. 

He thinks of his wife and chil- 
dren, of. the goodly fortune his 
father left him, of the ruin staring 
him in the face to-morrow. 

“ It would have been better if the 
old man had never set his heart on 
my going into business,” he mur- 
mured to himself with a bitter 
smile. “I told him I was only fit 
for a profession, and now his choice 
has brought me to this.” It is 
Hammet Sprague’s weakest hour. 
He wishes he was dead. i 

“Mr. Sprague,” says a voice at 
his elbow, and the man rises, and 
sees a portly, broad-shouldered gen- 
tleman whom he recognizes, though 
they have not met for a number of 
years. 

“Will you take a seat, Mr. Ev. 
ans?” giving his hand in a listless 
sort of fashion, like one too over. 
whelmed with trouble to be easily 
roused, and yct his memory going 
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back to a vague, blurred picture of 
two boys standing in an office on a 
winter's morning, a couple of score 


PILGRIMS OF THE PAST. 


DRESSING FOR THE HAIR. 


THE frequent use of “oils,” 
“bear's grease,” “arctusine,” “ pom- 


vears ago. ades,” ‘‘rose-mary washes,” etc., 

, BY ESMERALDA BOYLE. aa : 
“Thank you, I’ve but little time etc., upon the hair, is a practice 
to talk, and I must go straight to not to be commended. All of these 
the point, Mr. Sprague.” You see ») oils and greasy pomades are manu- 
it was this man’s way, prompt, ee maid eat reading from a volume in her hands: factured from lard oil and simple 
swift, and decisive. “I hear your Pp was: Wee yory be pilgrim ho net strayed vo other lands: lard. No “ bear’s grease” is ever 
h se se inal . The tale was told in language of another date and clime, d If it could be avecaa 
Sa ack Scag And the letters were all golden, and the pictures were sublime. meus My or aaa’ ; 
“Yes, we shal] break to-mor- ily, it should not be applied to the 
row,” a dead level of hopelessness hair, as it is the most rank and 
in the voice worse than any sharp HE pilgrim’s hair was whitened by the touch of many years, filthy of all the animal fats. There 
lite of pain. Aud his face was deeply channeled with the marks of care, or tears. are many persons whose hair is 
“ Yet, excuse me, I thought those Growing weary of the present, as his lifetime flitted fast, naturally very dry and crisp, and 


He turned his ancient footsteps toward the country of the Past. 


lands of yours in the city would in most families there is a want of 


carry you through any gale.” some innocent and agreeable wash 
“So did I; but if I should throw a silver gate: stood open, leading to its palace-halls, or dressing which may be used 
them on the market now, what Where mortals that are weary oft find rest within its walls; moderately and judiciously. The 
would they bring?” A fountain threw its waters sparkling through the balmy air— mixture which may be regurded as 
“True; but give me a mortgage Around its base grew flowers that were swect and passing fair. the most agreeable, cleanly and 
on those Jands, and you shall have , safe, is composed of cologne spirit 
my name for a quarter of a million, E heard mid strains of music tender words of love and praise— and pure castor-oil, The following 
3 if you need so much, to keep your | JZ pis heart with joy remembered they were songs of other days ; is a good formula: Pure fresh cas- 
f, house on its feet till the storm A sound of rippling laughter from lips full, round, and sweet, tor-oil, 2 0z.; cologne spirit, (95 per 
Yo sopasses.”’ And a distant sound of dancing in a narrow village street. cent.,) 16 0z. The oil is freely dis- 
\ Hammet Sprague drew a long solved in the spirit, and the solu- 
Y ¢ ° } ? e ° . ‘s . 
s eee man eune rae Ene MAIDEN flitted by him, with dreamy eyes of blue, ae oe i plain a pare 
< » NOES: A kirtle looped with roses, and huir of sunny hue. Dea ac y oe 
b “Do you mean what you say, The pilgrim, sighing, murmured: Behold! I come to thee! the fancy of the purchaser. 
& Mr. Evans?” Through all my life I’ve loved thee—hast thou forgotten me ? The oil of the castor-bean for 
< “Onmy word. That, once given, many years has been employed 
never fails any man.” to dress the hair, both among the 
a4 “ But—but what does it mean, On sheen pane a ea payee nee oon Be savage and civilized nations, and 
that you should do this to me? res att a Peay fier. lamenting” ‘Thou et farmakenineat aes it possesses properties which adinir- 


ably adapt it to this use. It does 
not rapidly dry, and no gummy, of- 


his hopes hardly daring to take 


ld Ghote. She heeded it returning to the pilgrim through the Past. 


43 “Tt means that once, forty years fensive residuum remains after 
ts ago, when I stood in your father’s & Np through the shade or sunshine of the olden, golden land, taking on the chemical changes 
+ office, Hammet Sprague, a lonely eS She walked beside the pilgrim as he clasped her by the hand— which occur in all oils upon ex- 
A starving boy, you spoke a good "Neath grand old granite arches, by broken marble fanes, posure to light and air. It is best 
2 word for me, and gave me my first PO EO PIOTRSUG CA UNCHCS -PUTOMER Ines y COUnLEY: AACS. diffused by the agency of strong 
% start in life. Itold you that I never spirit, in which it dissolves. The 
% should forget it. An hour ago I Or stood before a statue with a mighty look and name— alcohol or spirit rapidly evapor- 
& heard your house was about to go From the marble, in bold letters, they read together—Fame! ates, and does not in the slightest 
4 down. ‘ Now,’ I said, ‘Homer But the pilgrim and the maiden sought a green and mossy way, degree injure the texture of the 
3 Evans, your time has come to re- Where the birds were always singing, and it seem’d forever May. hair. This preparation, for dress- 
Z, deem your promise.’ And here I ing the hair of children or ladies, 
amito do it.” ND they sat beside a brooklet that trill’d its baby rhyme will meet nearly or quite all re- 
} Hammet Sprague wrung his As it rose to kiss the blossoms of the wild and fragrant thyme. quirements. 
¢ friend’s hand, his face all broken There the morning sunbeums rested on the dew-drops of the lva, A cheap and very good dressing 
up. “You save me from ruin! And forget-me-nots were blooming at the foot of cach old tree. is made by dissolving four ounces 
fg God bless you. Oh, God bless you.” of perfectly pure, dense glycerin 
p And the two strong men, melted in twelve ounces of rose water. 


ND the stars wrote shining mottoes on a tablet of pure blue, 


into boys now, sat down and cried Glycerin evaporates only at high 


f together Thus: The stars are always faithful, only mortals are untrue! 


Then the maiden ceased her reading—the book slid from her knees, 
Down among the whispering grasses that were stirring in the breeze. 


A temperatures, and therefore under 
So you have the secret, as the its influence the hair is retained 
world did not at that time, why in a moist condition for a long time. 
Sprague & Co. did not fail. As a class, the vegetable oils are 
ap eaeeaees 8 she pondered : Stars arc faithful—only mortals are untrue, better for the hair than animal oils. 

Came a step quite close beside her: Ah! Leofstan, is it you ? They do not become rancid and 
I’ve been reading such a story !—of a man who went to look 
For a land all full of beauty—like the picture in the book. | 


HvusBAND and wife, who have 
fought the world side by side, who 
have made common stock of joy 
and sorrow, and grown aged to- 
gether, are not untrequently found 
¢ curiously alike in personal appear- 
* ance and in pitch and tone of voice, 


offensive so rapidly, and they 
are subject to different and less 
, objectionable chemical changes. 
ND the story says he found it, and a maid with cyes of blue, Olive-oit and that derived from 

Who was ever to the pilgrim what I ever um to you. the cocoanut have been largely 


just as twin pebbles on the beach, And he held her hand full firmly, as you are holding mine, employed, but they are inferior in 

¢ exposed to the same tidal influ. In the land where birds are singing, and the rose and laurel twine. every respect to that from the cas 
; ences, are cach other’s second self. tor-bean 

3; He has gained a feminine some. Peter ; 
¢ thing which brings his manhood H! let us go, Leofstan, to a land so faie and true, See a yee ee 
a into full relief. She has gained a Where you will love me always—as always I love you! 

f masculine something which acts as To a land whose radiant beauties through time and trouble last, “ PRIDE goeth before a fall.” It 
yi a foil to her womanhood. Within the gates of silver—in the country of the Past! often goes before a waterfall. 
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THE JEALOUS WIFE, 


A FOLLY OF THE HEART. 


i fnrnished, and adorned 
with the most perfect 
taste, where he can not escape ad- 
miring, in their turn, the thousand 
and one ornaments that bespeak 
the delicacy and refinement of their 
proprietress. Rare and elegant 
works of art decorate the different 
niches and panels of the wall, and 
everything which appertains to a 
model boudoir, even to the exqui- 
site perfume that permeates the at- 
mosphere, may be here discerned. 
Reclining upon a richly tapestried 
couch in the alcove of this chamber, 
you may observe the ravishing fea- 
tures and figure of the most charm- 
ing belle of the epoch. Seated un- 
der a blue lampas canopy, decked 
with choice flowers and costly jew- 
els, she would hardly be taken for 
a girl of more than sixteen sum- 
mers but for the richness of her 
costume and the brilliancy of her 
eyes, which were more animated 
than those of a girl could be, and 
perhaps also a tenderly reproach- 
ful and mutinous expression of 
countenance. A certain restless- 
ness, with an occasional pouting 
which accompanied ‘the expression 
we have described, denoted that 
she was pleasurably though impa- 
tiently awaiting an arrival. They 
indicated still more—that she was 
awaiting the presence of him she 
loved. The young woman before 
you is the wife of Gerald Dytton. 
Married only a few months, 
adored by her husband, young, 
rich, handsome and witty, Edith 
Dytton seemed to defy the fate of 
waiting. Her position in society, 
and, above all, the language of 
praise with which her name was 
invariably mentioned, had made 
her the reigning belle, while, at 
the same time, they had created 
some dangerous rivalries. Among 
those whom she esteemed her 
friends, Josephine Devereaux had 
particularly declared she would 
never pardon “her dear little 
friend” Edith for having won the 
heart and fortune of Gerald Dytton. 
The innocent wife, however, did 
not divine the sentiment of aver- 
sion she had inspired; she had 
never conceived the idea of malice 
or revenge ; she had never dreamed 
of positive griefs, for her life had 
been but an uninterrupted season 
of enchantment. Brought up by a 
mother who idolized her, and who 
had not known how to refuse her 
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an apartment stylishly | 
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GERALD DYTTON'S EXCUSE. 


anything she might desire, Edith 
had never suffered the least priva- 
tion—not even those light punish- 
ments children are generally forced 
toundergo. Edith’s childhood was 
like a fairy vision. She was re- 
proved by her mother’s chiding 
kiss, or the sight of a new pre- 
sent. 

Madam Harcourt, a widow at 
the age of twenty-eight, had refused 
the most desirable offers in order 
not to divide her affection with her 
daughter. Governesses too severe 
or exacting had been dismissed by 
this mother—too feeble and sympa- 
thetic. A tear in the eye of her 
daughter was the terror of Madam 
Harcourt. Edith, surfeited with 
indulgence, had been saved only 
by the natural goodness of her 
heart; but her mobile and exalted 
character had more firmness than 
sweetness, more passion than ten- 
derness, and if self-denial is, of all 
virtues, that which should be the 
first developed in a woman, Ma- 
dam Harcourt must have been ig- 
norant of its existence. 

Edith was watching, then, in her 
boudoir, and she had been watch- 
ing and waitiug for a long time, 
for her charming features evinced 
more than ordinary color and ani- 
mation, whilst her eyebrows were 
slightly contracted, and her eyes 
were resting upon the clock with a 
disquieted and annoyed look. Snd- 
denly, light as a bird she arose, 
and, advancing before a Venetian 
mirror standing in a corner of the 
boudoir, gazed at herself with a 
naive admiration. She could not 
recollect ever to have seen herself 
appear so beautiful before, ant yet, 
in the expression of contenfment 
which gleamed from her eyes, more 
surprise than coquetry could be de- 
tected. 
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The young wife had not long 
been engaged in this innocent con- 
templation when she resumed her 
seat on the couch. This time she 
wore a magnificent bracelet, orna- 
mented with jewels, which bore 
witness to her impatienee ; for she 
was moving them about nervously 
with her fingers, when the door 
finally opened and admitted a 
young man, endowed, like Edith, 
with all the natural gifts of person. 
Edith blushed with pleasure, but 
preserved a pettish, pouting air, 
and hesitated an instant before 
placing her hand in that which was 
extended to her; then she hurriedly 
arose and bowed very profoundly, 
exclaiming, with an accent slightly 
piqued : 

“How is Mr. Gerald Dytton to- 
day? I was concluding he had 
forgotten that he has a home.” 

The young man smiled without 
answering ; or rather he answered 
only by drawing toward him his 
charming little pet, and, like a pet, 
Edith forgot her anger. 

“T pardon you,” she said, in her 
sweetest tone; “but never do so 
again, Gerald. It is so tiresome 
to wait, and {I have so little pa 
tience! ” 

“ Your generosity has anticipated 
my asking pardon,” replied the 
husband. ‘ However, here is my 
excuse.” 

Gerald touched the bell-cord ; 
the door immediately opened, and 
a valet de chambre placed at the 
feet of Edith a package carefully 
wrapped. The young husband has- 
tened to open the mysterious bun- 
dle, and displayed a magnificent 
brocade of the most extravagant 
material and texture, and in a style 
at that time the most rare and re. 
cherché. 

“Dear Edith,” said he, smiling 
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tenderly, “I wish you would have 
this made for the next evening 
You have truly no need of 


the most beautiful; but I intend 


that your elegance shall be cited as 


well as your beauty. This is an 
arbitrary decree—are you disposed 
to obey it?” 

Edith was already no longer look- 


‘ing upon the precious gift which 


had been offered her, but she was 
regarding Gerald, and a tear glit- 
tered in her eye. Was it a tear of 
joy or of regret? Gerald did not 
even think of asking—feeling that 
for one such evidence of grateful- 
ness no price would be too dear. 

Edith wished to have her imagi- 
nation rather than her heart lis- 
tened to. 

“My Gerald,” said she, with a 
moved voice, “how kind! Yes, I 
will soon wear that robe, but only 
once; I shall then preserve it, with 
my wedding-dress, as a souvenir. 
The one will be a souvenir of my 
first happiness; the other,” added 
she, tremulously, and with a ges- 
ture full of grace, “a souvenir of 
my last fault.” 

“A fault, Edith?” 

“Ah! my Gerald, I blush to ac- 
knowledge my weakness. During 
the past two hours of waiting, 
while you have been occupied in 
selecting a present for me, I have 
been preparing to accuse you of 
neglecting me for some idle plea- 
sure.” 

“You have been ungrateful in 
believing me capable of preferring 
an idle pleasure to your society.” 

“In your turn be generous,” in- 
terrupted Edith. ‘“ Ungrateful to 
you—alas! could I be ungrateful 
to one who excuses my caprices 
and more than meets my desires, 
however frivolous— ” 

“That last word recalls to me a 
prayer which I wish to address 
you,” said Gerald, before his wife 
had finished. “Whatever the fash- 
ion may be—and I know it is diffi- 
cult to discard it at your age— 
whatever may be even your desire, 
Edith—and you are aware that 
your desires are mine—do not make 
that robe in the Eugenie style, I 
implore you; and, above all, never 
ask me the reason for this request, 
which I declare is no whim or ca- 
price.” 

The voice of Gerald changed in 
uttering these last words. It was 
with a melting smile that Edith 
promised to obey. She was begin- 
ning to regret her triumph at this 
mark of discretion; or was seeking, 
perhaps, to repress a feeling of fear 
at having found herself the victim 
of two weaknesses instead of one. 
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Three days subsequent to the cir- 
cumstance just narrated, Gerald 
Dytton was invited to the country- 
seat of one of his friends, who was 
entertaining a merry band of sports- 
men. Edith, in order to efface 
somewhat the weariness and soli- 
tude of his absence, and not to re- 
gret too much a separation which 
ought to afford her husband con- 
siderable pleasure, assembled sev- 
eral lady friends, one day, to dine 
with her. She strove to appear 
collected, and mustered a smile ; 
but one could detect an expression 
of sadness in her humid eyes and 
brevity of speech. Her efforts to 
seem joyous betrayed, at length, a 
feeling of discontent. Her com- 
panions rallied her now and then 
upon her weakness. Josephine 
Devereaux finally observed : 

“Ah! my dear Edith, do not take 
it so much to heart. Be assured 
your husband will not be disturbed ; 
and on beholding, when he returns, 
your wan features and your sleep- 
leas eyes, he will only love you less. 
These men are so ungrateful.” 

“Be not too severe, my friend. 
Gerald Dytton ungrateful! Ah! 
you do not know him.” 

“Sooner or later, I predict you 
will find it out.” 

“Josephine, you are cruel to me 
—unjust to him; I know well that 
he would not accuse me of ingrati- 
tude before my provoking him to 
address a reproach of that kind.” 

“Do you not think Edith is un- 
commonly generous?” cried Mrs. 
Cameron, smiling with a malicious 
air. 

“And remarkably confident of 
Mr. Dytton ?” responded one of the 
younger ladies. 

“ My friends,” exclaimed Edith— 
“my friends, you are too unchari- 
table to-day. In truth, I must say 
that you—but, enough; since we 
can not agree in the matter of senti- 
ment, perhaps we can better ac- 
cord on the subject of toilet; and, 
though I refuse to credit your pre- 
dictions, I wish, nevertheless, to 
follow your counsels concerning a 
dress, a magnificent dress, which 
was given me day before yesterday, 
you will probably be surprised to 
hear, by my husband, whom you 
sppreciate so little.” 

When the brilliant brocade was 
displayed before the ladies assem- 
bled, they intuitively acknowledged 
its surpassing beauty, and simulta- 
neously uttered a cry of admira- 
tion : 

“Oh! it is ravishing,” said one. 

“Where can one find another 
like it?” inquired a second. 

“Oh! your husband is too good!” 
exclaimed @ third. 
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“ My dear, we shall all be eclipsed 
by you,” sang others, in concert. 

“ Ladies, you are modest; I have 
no such apprehension as that. Yet, 
assist me to decide. In what style 
would you have the dress made ?” 

“The Eugenie,” they all an- 
swered, in the same breath. 

‘“‘T have decided not,” said Edith, 
with a quiet smile. 

“Is it possible? You have es- 
chewed the most elegant fashion 
that has prevailed for years, and 
the best you can adopt to set off 
your dress !—But what a freak!” 

“Tt is simply a fancy.” 

“ Verily—-solve for us this enig- 
ma. Sadness must have turned 
your head; for you do not appear 
more reasonable in the matter of 
fashion than in that of sentiment. 
Truly, it is time Mr. Dytton had 
returned.” 

“Alas!” said Edith, “it is no 
enigma. My reason is very simple 
—QGerald implored me not to wear 
my dress a la Eugenie.” 

“Indeed! This is still more 
original. Tell us, I pray you, the 
reason for this wish.” 

“It was a wish so holy that I did 
not even ask the motive.” 

“Did you not guess it?” asked 
Josephine. “It is a jealous whim 
of your husband. Mr. Dytton 
knows well that his wife will be 
one of the most brilliant guests, 
but he will not permit her to ap- 
pear to her greatest advantage. 
These husbands are frequently just 
so selfish.” 

“Oh! that would involve me in 
ridicule, which Gerald would be 
incapable of wishing.” 

“Well, if it is not jealousy, it 
must be a reason much more grave 
that influences him,” continued the 
faithless Josephine. “In your po- 
sition I would be very curious to 
know the secret which demands 
such a defence.” . 

“Oh! I am not curious; and, 
what is more, my husband has no 
occasion to defend his conduct,” re- 
sponded Edith, a little piqued. 

“Ah! it is only necessary to hear 
his decrees. Your husband leaves 
you mistress of your actions on 
condition you do not violate his 
wishes. All husbands accomplish 
that in time. Mr. Dytton is begin- 
ning. Sooner or later, I tell you— 
well, no matter! It seems to me 
it is almost too soon—”’ 

“Yes,” interrupted Mrs. Came- 
ron; “I believe, with Josephine, 
that this wish conceals a secret— 
perhaps an adventure.” 

Edith became pensive on recall- 
ing the agitation of Gerald. Jo- 
sephine perceived it: 

“You have guessed better than 
I,” said she, quickly, addressing 


Madam Cameron. “An adven- 
ture—it must be. It is an influence 
exerted by some beautiful woman 
to prevent our dear Edith’s appear- 
ing with all her charms and graces. 
How explain otherwise the motive 
of his whimsical request ?”’ 

Edith turned pale on hearing 
this insinuation, of which Josephine 
recognized the untruthfulness ; but 
the latter appeared hesitating 
whether to believe it, in order to 
inspire with defiance the heart of 
the young wife. 

“Your supposition is, for him, 
the least dreadfal,” said she, forcing 
asmile. 

“There is an infallible method of 
ascertaining if it be just,” answered 
Josephine. 

“What?” cried all the ladies. 


“Were [ Mrs. Dytton I would 
resist this inexplicable fancy, 
I would make my dress @ la Huge- 
nie; thus showing my husband, 
while disposed to obey all reasona- 
ble desires, that I would not yield 
so easily to his caprices. In ex- 
citing for a moment his spite, I 
would easily obtain this secret, 
which, according to me, Edith 
should discover at any price.” 

“This proof would cost me too 
much, dear Josephine; I prefer re- 
maining deluded.” 

“You are your own mistress,” 
said Mrs. Cameron. “But you are 
young—very young. To humor 
your husband is to humor his 
faults. These men habituate them- 
selves to our indulgence and obe- 
dience; they would be slower, if 
wives would essay the least resist- 
ance. The latter repent of having 
yielded too much, whien it is too 
late to resist. All our grievances 
arise from the fact of our having 
been too submissive at the outset.” 

“‘Mrs. Cameron speaks very much 
as if she repented a similar indul- 
gence herself,” replied Josephine. 
“Profit by her experience, Edith ; 
and, since you do not risk much, 
your husband will quickly pardon 
on beholding you so beautiful. 
Does he not love you very much? 
If he loved you as little as we 
think, the quarrel, I assure you, 
would be soon over.” 

This doubt piqued Edith. Re- 
volting self-love and jealousy rarely 
produce happy inspirations. Never 
accustomed to submit, she was her- 
self astonished at having yielded 
to this trivial privation, however 
light it might appear; and that 
night, long after the departure of 
these rattle-headed women, she re- 
mained sadly pensive, asking her- 
self if it would not be less danger- 
ous to follow their counsels than it 
would be humiliating to humor the 
singular caprice of her husband. 


Maroh, 


Il. 

There are some privileged fami- 
lies with whom heart, intelligence, 
and beauty seem to take refuge, 
never to depart, and who have, for 
an appanage, every virtue as well 
as every pleasure. There also hap- 
pen, on the other hand, to be those 
upon whose natures the genius of 
evil seems to have impressed all its 
poison. Indeed, in great cities and 
in quiet hamlets, in countries the 
most enlightened as well as in ter- 
ritories the most savage, that lover 
of self, so characteristic and so 
cruel, may always be found dwell- 
ing, unhappy because condemned 
by his own ill-nature to the terrible 
experience of living alone, and thus 
suffering the double misfortune of 
being without succor or consola- 
tion. He who possesses great na- 
tural energy with this unfortunate 
disposition has frequentiy a weak- 
ness for vice, in which event he 
gradually becomes inhuman and 
cruel, seeking victims, whom he 
abandons only for a tragic catas- 
trophe. . 

Who will dare to express his 
contempt in this world of that dee- 
picable being whose object in life 
appears to be to inspire fear and 
detestation? If this man be rich, 
if he has shown bravery or reck- 
lessness, he will be received with 
marks of especial favor. He will 
find enthusiastic friends to do him 
homage, coquettes to accord him 
their most gracious smiles, many 
of them through fear of being in- 
jured by the envenomed tongue of 
a coxcomb who respects nothing— 
neither virtue, in which he does 
not believe, nor religion, of which 
he impudently makes sport. 

Hypocritical and cruel, keen and 
an unpitying railer, at the same 
time avaricious and prodigal, refus- 
ing every solicitation to the unfor- 
tunate and according everything 
to the ostentatious, Captain Dever- 
eaux had no other claims of favor 
from the world than a fortune re- 
cently brilliant and vices every- 
where recognized ; yet he partici- 
pated in all entertainments and 
festivities, and his name announced 
at the doors of the élite caused very 
different emotions, whilst the cap- 
tain, entering proudly if not defi- 
antly, nevertheless received from 
all sides greetings of welcome. A 
single affection, if an emotion of 
the kind can be attributed to such 
& man, appeared to animate the 
heart of the Captain: his sister he 
idolized. The reader has already 
and rightly conjectured the latter 
to be Josephine Devereaux. In 
measure with the devotion of Cap- 
tain Devereaux to his sister was 
his hatred of Edith Dytton. He 
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had long desired for Josephine a 
wealthy alliance, and all the ad- 
vantages which would accompany 
her union with Gerald Dytton. 
When he saw the preference of 
the latter for Edith Harcourt, he 
determined to avenge what he con- 
sidered a slur upon the accomplish- 
ments of his sister, and he divided 
his hatred between Gerald and 
Edith. 

But tlre serpent, before ventur- 
ing to attack the lion, bas many 
circuits to follow, many rocks to 
avoid. His mortal venom, which 
every one dreads, does not arouse 
the fear of the noble animal, that, 
with one bound, can suddenly and 
completely overwhelm it. How- 
ever, do you not know that perfidy 
has often triumphed over courage? 
Isnot the strife too unequal between 
the one who rests confident and 
stately and the other who never 
ceases watching because it is cow- 
ardly and cruel? Thus Captain 
Devereaux, so hated and so feared, 
feared in his turn the noble charac. 
ter of Gerald Dytton. To attack 
openly would be impossible, and 
his hatred became all the more 
dangerous because he was forced 
to suppress all evidence of dislike 
in the presence of him who inspired 
it. Captain Devereaux was too 
corrupt not to dissimulate—not to 
know how to await the hour of 
vengeance without betraying him- 
self, He was well read in the 
science of evil! 

Chance threw together Gerald 
Dytton and Captain Devereaux. 
The latter, before repairing to the 
country-seat of his friend : 
by whom he had been invited, and 
where he knew he would meet 
with Gerald, had left his instruc- 
tions with his sister, in order that 
she might assist him, and thus 
gratify a disposition, already large- 
ly developed in that lady, of emu- 
lating her brother’s example. The 
first act of Josephine Devereaux, on 
arriving home from the. dinner. 
party at Edith Dytton’s, was to 
write to the Captain. She recount- 
ed to him how, in relation toa sub- 
ject so ordinary as that of a mode 
in dress, she had succeeded in 
arousing the suspicion, and jeal- 
ousy of Edith, and exciting in her 
mind the first desire to revolt by 
attacking it through the heart, 
which is the weak side of a woman: 
for in all their errors, all their fol- 
lies, and, finally, all their actions, 
however sublime or frivolous, it is 
always the heart which instigates 
and saves. 

Josephine Devereaux, in writing 
to her brother, had but one object, 
that of proving to him that she 
had commenced to profit by his 


ee 


lessons, and therefore to merit his 
confidence. The captain under. 
stood immediately the advantage 
he could derive from her confi- 
dence. A strange smile played 
about his mouth when he had 
grasped the substance of that let- 
ter, and his response was not long 
forthcoming. 

The Captain’s letter was very 
long. Before alluding to the sub- 
ject which principally occupied his 
attention, he sought, in order to 
beguile the more effectually, to re- 
count minutely what was passing 
at the country-seat of ——-: their 
hunts, their joyous frolics, and their 
thousand follies; then, with perfid- 
ious artfulness, and as if accident- 
ally, after having spoken of the 
feats of the day, he “wished to 
write a little sentiment,” in order 
that his sister might share the “ in- 
dignation” that possessed him, the 
“ disenchantment ’’ which had come 
over him on seeing, like the rest, 
that man whom he would have 
taken for a model—to whom was 
accredited generosity, devotion, 
and virtue—on seeing that man 
disclosed to be a hypocrite, and 
sporting with the credulity of his 
wife, whose society he was sacrific- 
ing for that of another woman 
at ——. 

“Would you believe it, Jose- 
phine ?” wrote the Captain. “ Ger- 
ald Dytton, who has the prettiest 
wife in ——, the most envied, and 
the most worthy of being loved— 
Gerald Dytton boasts of a frightful 
gift, the caprice of this woman re- 
lating to the desires of his wife, 
and it is in obedience to this caprice 
that he has imposed upon Mrs. 
Dytton a sacrifice, apparently very 
light, but the worth of which you 
will appreciate betterthan I. After 
having presented his wife with a 
magnificent brocade, which she is 
directed to wear at the next even- 
ing party, Gerald has exacted that 
the dress shall not be made in the 
style d la Hugenie. You are aware 
that this is of all fashions the most 
elegant, and will divine as readily 
as I why so much importance was 
attached to the delicate toilet of 
your friend; and you, who love 
her so tenderly, will not pardon, I 
am sure, the good fortune which 
Mr. Dytton so little merits, and 
which so many others would cheer- 
fully accept, that lightness almost 
as reprehensible as the fault itself, 
and, above all, that cruel infidelity 
to a woman than whom no purer 
exists.” 

Josephine knew that, notwith. 
standing her promptness, the letter 
written the night before to the 
country-seat of —— would not ar- 
rive before the morrow; the Cap- 
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tain therefore dispatched a courier, 
at full speed, adding by postscript : 
“Run instantly to Edith and 
show her this letter, saying that 
you have returned, and that some 
calls you had to make alone pre- 
vented your visiting her sooner. 
With your talent matched against 
her head, I imagine we shall soon 
behold your friend dressed d@ la 
Kugenie, and her husband more 
furious than a tiger. We are al. 
ready smiling at the catastrophe. 
What say you to my invention ?” 


IV. 

The pleasure-seckers convened 
at the country-seat of were 
assembled in the great dining-hall. 
The repast was nearly over, and 
joyous gossip and repartee pre- 
vailed among the hunters seated 
at the table. A violent storm was 
raging; but merry songs and jests 
and. laughter made all forget the 
uproar of the elements. The most 
reckless gayety prevailed. Captain 
Devereaux took advantage of the 
situation, unwilling to lose an op- 
portunity which seemed to him 
providential, and studying by an 
air of moderation to sustain the 
character for discretion which he 
had striven to assume since he 
found himself in the company of 
Gerald. ey Pome . 

Conversation was not slow to 
turn upon the subject of women. 
How could it do otherwise? After 
having discussed the divinities of 
the theater, opera and ball, the 
guests discoursed of the current 
love episodes of society, in connec- 
tion with which topic each one had 
an adventure more or less piquant 
to narrate, and defended himself 
for being the hero with an affected 
modesty which was equivalent to 
a confession. Captain Devereaux 
bore an unaccustomed reserve, 
while Gerald now and then allow- 
ed to escape him a smile which 
seemed to say: 

“T have passed through all that. 
I do not envy your conquests.” 

“Dytton,” cried M., the host 
of the chateau, “you seem to me 
proudly disdainful. Behold me 
decidedly convinced. I have never 
before been able to believe that 
the honeymoon could effect 80 com- 
plete a change. Whati the beau- 
tiful eyes of Louise Darrah can not 
make you dream ?—the animation 
of Lucille Larmonte can not turn 
your head? Have the graces of 
Clara Brigham never affected you? 
Not to be moved by Louise Darrah, 
you must be invulnerable.” M. 
would have continued in the same 
strain, had not one of the party 
exclaimed : 


“ You will betray yourself; take 
care, my dear M.”’ 

“You must permit me to inter- 
rupt,” said Captain Devereaux. 
“Why should Mr. Dytton be mov- 
ed by any charms but those of his 
wife? It seems to me that the 
blue eyes of Madam Dytton em- 
phatically eclipse the bJack eyes of 
Louise Darrah; and her spirit, al- 
though yet undeveloped, has al- 
ready excited the jealousy of Lucille 
Larmonte. Your assault is in bad 
taste, my dear M., and if you are 
not a lover, I shall be astonished 
in my turn; but let it pass among 
lovers!” 

“A lover! Be it so,” said M. 
“But is it not my trade, as it is 
yours? Whereas a husband—a de- 
voted husband, truly—that should 
not prevent admiration. ” 

“I believe there are wretched 
men, then, who call themselves 
envied,” said the Captain, smiling. 
‘It is a thing so rare, that there is 
no good fortune like it.” 

“A good fortune so rare and so 
coveted, that one may call it the 
good fortune of a day.” 

‘‘As good as a banter, Dytton.” 

“TI do not believe I would be 
rash to accept it.” 

“Take care. If Madam Dytton 
be so secure of your devotion, you 
must be equally secure of her con- 
fidence.” 

“T own that I am too profoundly 
convinced that to woman we owe 
all the happiness or misery of our 
lives, not to strive to merit the un- 
limited confidence of my wife.” 

“Men rarely indulge in such 
language. Guard carefully your 
illusions, my dear Dytton; we sin- 
cerely hope you may receive that 
confidence.” 

“Alas! if women were not such 
coquettes, they would be angels,” 
remarked in his turn the Captain. 
“Yet the woman who loves most, 
loves us less than her flowers and 
jewels. For my part, I have seen 
the wishes of more than one gallant 
man sacrificed to that cruel vanity 
which seeks to please everybody ; 
at the same time the man has been 
himself the most noble and loving 
of husbands, and would never 
dream of abandoning his wife.” 

“If I knew a woman who was 
not a coquette, were she homely— 
nay, almost hideous—I would lead 
her to the altar, and exchange 
vows of fidelity.” 

‘My dear Cashel, that would be 
a double miracle, and far more 
astonishing than one could reason- 
ably hope to meet with.” 

“Were I a married man,” said 
the Captain, “if I believed in the 
love of my wife, I would satisfy 
myself beyond a doubt, by putting 
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her to the test. 
man heart.’ 
men.” 

Gerald smiled complacently. 


“A test! 
avail nothing,” said M. 


woman would come off victorious. 


Yet, if it were possible, by all the 
gods, the husband of such a woman 
would be a scoundrel were he not 


always the most devoted of men. 
Did I say always?” 


Gerald could no longer contain 


himeelf. 


“You spoke well then, M.,” cried 


he. “It is conceded that a man 
may be indiscreet till the day of 


his marriage ; but I would be un- 


willing to do wrong in order to 
prove my esteem —.” He stopped 
at the word. ‘ Know, then, that I 
have put my wife to the test,” con- 
tinued Gerald. ‘I have, it is true, 
another purpose than that of test- 
ing her regard, and I attach no im- 
portance to success. Well, let me 
tell you, my wife achieved over 
herself that triumph which you 
believe impossible.” 

“Qh! that is not enough. You 
should tell us what the test was,” 
said the Captain. 

Gerald seemed to hesitate: his 
forehead darkened a moment. 

“Well,” said he at length, 
“however indiscreet the confes- 
sion may appear, M., here it is. 
You, who admire so much the new 
style of dress, the Eugenic—you 
will best comprehend the sacrifice 
of my wife in consenting never to 
wear a dress in that fashion. You 
are aware that &he is young—in 
her seventeenth year—and that 
this style, which I acknowledge is 
very becoming, will probably last 
for a long time, and that but few 
women can resist the sway of 
fashion.”’ 

“‘Admirable !” said M. 

“ Honor to Gerald Dytton!” ex- 
claimed the Captain. 

“Cashel, it will be unnecessary 
to erect your altar, and arraign 
yourself in the manner suggested,” 
said one. 

“The altar will be nevertheless 
erected whenever she who merits 
it will accept my vow,” replied 
Cashel, at the same time grasping 
Dytton’s hand. 

“Do you hear the storm, gentle- 
men?” cried the Captain. “To. 
morrow you must begin the chase 
in good season, and it is very late.” 

With mutual wishes for an au- 
Spicious morrow, the gentlemen 
separated. Gerald wished to him- 


If she succumbed, 
I would say: ‘I knew well the hu- 
If she resisted, I 
would be the most fortunate of 


Believe me, it would 
“Perhaps 
I am very.incredulous, but I do 
not believe the test would make 
you happier, for I could wager no 


self that he could escape on the 
following day to see Edith, while 
the captain determined to be pres- 
ent at the next evening party to 
witness and enjoy the rage of the 
confident husband, and the raillery 
to which he would be forced to 
submit from those who had been 
initiated into his secret. In antici- 
pation of the hour of vengeance, 
the captain slumbered content. 


V. 

Josephine Devereaux had left 
Edith, shut up in her chamber, 
where she threw herself exhausted 
upon her couch as soon as she real- 
ized she was alone. It was a sad 
spectacle, that of the young wife 
surrendered to despair and jeal- 
ousy, suffering in turn all the tor- 
tures of a heart disappointed in 
that upon which it implicitly re- 
lied, and experiencing the appre- 
hensions of a mind delirious be- 
tween a wretched despondency and 
the desire for revenge. 

In listening to that fatal letter 
which had destroyed her happiness, 
Edith Dytton had been taught to 
control herself, even by the excess 
of her grief. The tears which she 
had shed in the presence of Jose- 
phine seemed to her a profanation ; 
or, rather, the fact that tears could 
escape her eyes, which had now 
become fixed and almost staring. 
She heard neither the faithless 
compassion of Josephine, nor again 
her perfidious counsels; she heard 
but the beating of her heart and 
these words, “A frightful gift—a 
cruel infidelity.” The instrument 
of evil became almost alarmed at 
the condition of Edith. She had 
counted on a jealous rage adequate 
to serve her purpose of revenge; 
she had not dreamed of despair, for 
she did not know what it is to 
love. In her anxiety she ran to 
her companion and seized her hand, 
exclaiming: 

“Edith, be calm, Do you wish 
me to cal] !” 

This abrupt movement distracted 
the sufferer, Mechanically, her 
eyes rested upon a mirror. She 
started with afright; then a vacant 
smile contracted her lips. 

“Thanks, my good Joscphine, 
for your friendship and solicitude,” 
said she. “Ido not suffer—I am 
not so feeble as you seem to think ; 
but I would ask to be left alone, 
for I need rest.” 

That smile and the calm utter- 
ance which followed reassured 
Josephine, and she hastily with- 
drew from the apartment, saying : 

“ Have courage!” 

Her réle began to disturb her. 
She had not yet repented, sinco re- 


morse does not readily affect a 


heart so hardened. The misery of 
Edith would be accomplished, for 
remorse is always too tardy to save 
the victim. 

When she was alone, Edith re- 
covered her presence of mind, which 
had seemed for an instant prepared 
to desert her, and the first tears of 
unhappiness which she had shed 
in her life rolled scorchingly down 
her pale cheeks. There was noth- 
ing but grief and tenderness at the 
bottom of her heart; and had Ger. 
ald at that moment been near her, 
Edith would have thrown herself 
at his feet, and, asking his indul- 
gence, implored him to love her 
again, to think of her youth and 
her devotion, and to have for hera 
little pity, since he had refused his 
tenderness ; finally, she would have 
sought pardon for not having 
known how to make herself loved. 
Such was this young wife, so gen- 
tle and naive, who knew of nothing 
but virtue, who belioved in nothing 
but happiness—totally ignorant of 
falsehood or deceit; she was an 
angel whom the world had not yet 
blemished. Alas! there are few 
like her on this earth. 

It was but a transitory illusion. 
Suddenly the tears ceased to flow, 
and an insensible cry escaped the 
lips of Edith. She had pardoned 
him who no longer loved her; 
could she pardon him who loved 
another, who had deceived in wrest- 
ing her from the arms of ‘her mo. 
ther, promising he would protect 
her as his own child and shield 
her from misfortune of every kind? 
In an instant that heart but lately 
so pure and artless was completely 
revolutionized. Edith, who had 
heretofore only comprehended the 
pleasures of love, was suddenly in- 
itiated into the mysteries of passion. 
She, who had just before been lov- 
ing and pitiful, became almost mad 
when she felt the cruel strokes of 
jealousy. 

“Oh!” cried she, “a gift! A 


Srightful gift! What treachery ! 


What cruelty! What have I done 
to be treated thus—I who love him 
so much? I would have given my 
life a thousand times to preserve 
his, and the sacrifice would be only 
fora rival. Oh! it is impossible,” 
added she, in heart-rending accents. 
Then, after a moment of silence: 
“ Gerald loves me still; he will love 
me always; I have been a fool all 
this time. When he folds me in 
his arms he can not be thinking of 
another. His voice becomes so ten- 
der in pronouncing my name, that 
it can not be he has more than one 
Edith. It is impossible! He will 
love me always.” 

Worn out, she fell back on her 
couch, and the terms of the Cap. 
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tain’s letter recurred to her mind 
and froze her heart. How could 
she doubt? Had not the Captain 
sincerely complained because Ger. 
ald acknowledged his faithlesaness? 
That urgency of Gerald, so singular 
and inexplicable—was it not the 
proofof his treachery? Edith loved 
with allthe confidence and abandon 
of youth; she suffered all the an- 
guish of the woman who has long 
been tried by neglect and misfor- 
tune. She was feeble because she 
believed herself loved, but displayed 
astonishing energy when she felt 
herself deprived of all protection. 
One must possess great strength to 
suffer. 

For a moment Edith wished to 
go and throw herself into the arms 
of her mother, to confide to her the 
misery she was enduring, and to 
ask her counsel; but she recoiled 
at the idea of thus accusing her 
husband and disturbing the repose 
of her mother. 

“No,” said she, “this terrible 
secret shall be known to no one be- 
side myself. Gerald is unworthy 
of my love; as for me, I only wish 
to be worthy of the idol which I 
have created. One can not long 
survive under such grief—mine 
will kill me; at least, I hope so.” 


VI, 

Josephine Devereaux pursued her 
fatal work. A new letter from the 
Captain arrived to encourage her. 
She appeared before Edith, who 
was burning with a fever. When 
she saw her resigned and disposed 
to pardon, she was frightened at 
having already made too much mis- 
chief to be satisfied with a dénou- 
ment so fruitless, and felt that the 
Captain would never cease to re- 
proach her ; she therefore proceeded 
adroitly to arouse her from her 
resignation, and to excite anew her 
jealousy. Edith, we have before 
said, was naturally very passionate, 
so that the poison which the good- 
ness of. her heart had at first re- 
pelled soon reached her soul—and 
the word vengeance no longer 
appeared odious to her; she found 
herself less wretched, her mind lees 
pre-occupied by the loss of happi- 
ness, and her heart filled with pride. 

Alas! the wrestling was only too 
brief. It was feebleness contending 
with perversity ; it was a heart di- 
vided between grief and rage, de- 
livered up to an infernal influence, 
and when Edith still essayed to 
doubt or to excuse her husband, 
Josephine, without compassion, de- 
stroyed in her heart all hope and 
all desire of pardon. Edith experi- 
enced every emotion, passing, tprn 
by turn, from tenderness to_ revolt, 
and from pardon to vengeance, 
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whilst Josephine, profiting from 
habit by these different emotions, 
was only experimenting on a single 
implacable sentiment. For the first 
time in her life she was eloquent. 
She did not overcome the scruples 
of Edith, but labored simply to con- 
vince, and when the two had sepa- 
rated, the ruin of Edith and the 
vengeance of Josephine were as- 
sured. 
Gerald at length returned. He 
appeared more devoted than ever, 
and every manifestation of love 
seemed to Edith the height of 
treachery. But by a superhuman 
effort, such as females can rarely 
exert at her age, she succeeded in 
dissimulating so that not a word 
escaped that could betray her. A 
feverish exaltation, which had not 
quitted her since the day of her re- 
bellion, rendered her more animated 
than usual, and sustained that en- 
ergy which had been assured by the 
least noble instincts of her nature. 
Gerald did not dream of the tempest 
which was brewing in the depths of 
her heart, apparently so calm and 
pure, which he believed never more 


© devoted to him. Prouder than ever 
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of his wife, he escorted her from 
Sete to féte. Edith strove to divert 
her thoughts by mingling in the 
crowd ; but in this vortex of excite- 
ment her wounded heart only be- 
came more envenomed. And then 
Josephine Devereaux was there, 
and her surveillance exercised a 
powerful influence. 

Finally dawned the day of the 
evening party, which had been im- 
patiently awaited by the Captain 
and his sister, and with a growing 
impatience by Edith. This was to 
be the occasion of the dénoument ; 
the Captain ardently hoped that 
dénoument would expose Gerald to 
ridicule, establish a notoriety for 
Edith, and afford himself an oppor- 
tunity for sympathizing with the 
relentless wife, for which he would 
have made a thousand sacrifices. 
He did not experience the Icast 
scruple; the subject of the comedy 
was 80 frivolous that he would cer. 
tainly be wanting in talent if he 
did not accomplish a purpose so 
coveted through means so uncom- 
promising. The Captain, proud of 
his conceit, overwhelmed his sister 
with praises; they had only been 
too skillful. 

Edith, under pretext of a forced 
engagement, desired her husband 
to surrender his privilege of escort. 
ing her to the party. Miss Dever- 
eaux had asked her, in the morning, 
for two seats in her carriage; she 
could not refuse her, and a fourth 
party would incommode the ladies, 
whose toilet should bo as fresh as 
brilliant. Gerold tenderly re- 
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proached her, but promised all that 
she wished. He preceded his wife 
to the party, feeling that he would 
be eventually compensated by the 
effect she was going to producc on 
her entrée, with a beauty that could 
not be rivaled, and a toilet which 
ought certainly to eclipse the most 
brilliant. 

Edith feverishly attired herself. 
When she had donned that fatal 
robe, when she saw herself dressed 
ud la Eugenie, for that was her ven- 
geance, a frightful pallor momen- 
tarily overspread her features—it 
was the pallor of a presentiment. 
But Josephine stood near, like a 
demon, and with a few words re- 
stored to Edith that sad courage 
which had not altogether aband- 
oned her. When the latter had 
completed her toilet, she appeared 
never more beautiful; her brilliant 
eyes shone with unaccustomed 
brightness, and her figure, admira- 
bly set off by this elegant costume, 
looked most ravishing. This was 
the first time in her life that Jose- 
phine had been able to contemplate, 
without envy, a beauty which 
yielded to hers in no respect. 

After having cast a last look up- 
on the mirror, which reflected her 
entire person, Edith descended to 
the coach. 

Gerald Dytton, standing at the 
door which led to the reception- 
room, turned quickly when, for the 
second time, he heard his name pro- 
nounced ; it was his wife’s name 
that was spoken. He could at first 
only perceive the top of her head- 
dress, owing to the throng which 
separated them; and above all, the 
name of that unsurpassed beauty 
was theexciting theme. Every one 
was pressing forward to catch a 
glimpse of the beautiful Madam 
Dytton. Edith, who also had seen, 
or rather had guessed Gerald with- 
out seeing him, and was striving to 
suppress with a trembling hand the 
beatings of her heart, advanced with 
a calm face toward the second hall, 
where a circle of friends were con- 
versing. 

When the crowd, which separat- 
ed to let Edith and Josephine pass, 
permitted Gerald to behold his wife, 
he became alarmingly pale. He 
remained like one petrified, and a 
grievous expression of surprise con. 
tracted his features; he had never 
suffered thus before. All the tor- 
tures to which Edith had been 
subjected for several days Gerald 
now felt in a single moment. 
Nevertheless, he still wished to 
doubt his senses, and turned in 
order to change his place, that he 
might be assured his eyes had not 
failed him. He encountered the 
look of Captain Devereaux, who 


feigned to repress a smile, in the 
expression of which one could not 
be mistaken. That smile exasper- 
ated Gerald. 

This woman, by an infernal act 
of coquetry, had annihilated the 
affection which bound Gerald to 
her, had vanquished all his dreams 
of happiness, had exposed him to 
that ridicule far more to be dreaded 
than a misfortune. It was now 
necessary for Gerald to wait until 
the presentations were over before 
approaching his wife and receiving 
the felicitations of his friends on 
her beauty, and above all, on that 
angelic air which captivated the 
world. 2 as" 

The Captain had reminded M. 
and all the other witnesses, of the 
scene which was passing at the 
chateau. Gerald could hardly con- 
tain himself in listening to the ex- 
pressions of condolence of the 
former and to the ironical felicita- 
tions of the latter. It was time he 
had joined his wife, for the rapidly 
increasing anger which governed 
him would otherwise have burst 
forth in the midst of the ball, and 
this would have been the last blow. 

Edith Dytton at length re-appear- 
ed, still accompanied by Josephine. 
Gerald advanced toward her, and 
said, in a low and altered tone: 

’ “Madam, why have you wished 
to dishonor me? Was your pro- 
mise not sacred ?” 

“T hold my faith as you hold 
yours,” said Edith with a firm voice. 

“ You will immediately prepare 
to leave; I order it.” 

“You forget yourself, sir; there 
has yet been no introduction to the 
hostess since we entered. You must 
be reminded that we can not, with 
propriety, depart until after that 
formula.” 

And without appearing to remark 
in the least the discomfiture of her 
husband, and the look which he 
gave her, Edith withdrew to the 
other side. 

A few moments after the dance 
which intervened, no longer able to 
sustain thc conflicting emotions 
that assailed her, she called for her 
carriage. 

When she had dismounted in the 
court-yard of her house, the domes- 
tic standing upon the steps of the 
house observed respectfully, as 
Edith was about ascending : 

“Mr, Dytton awaits Madam in 
the library.” 

Edith trembled slightly on hear- 
ing these words; but resentment 
mastered her fear, and only dream. 
ing of the treason of her husband, 
and recalling the perfidious coun- 
sels of Josephine, it was with a 
comfident hand that she opened the 
door of the apartment. 


tenance was animated and its ex- 
pression calm, while rage dwelt in 
her heart. 

Gerald stood, frightfully pale, 
leaning against the chimney, ner- 
vously pulling at his gloves and 
mustache, and reflecting from his 
eyes the emotions of anger and 
grief which assailed him. When 
he beheld standing before him that 
woman whom he had loved s0 ar- 
dently, and who had betrayed his 
trusts, the most noble and sacred: 
when he contemplated that wife so 
young, so beautiful, and already so 
perverted, a deadly chill shot 
through his veins, and he asked 
himself what demon had taken the 
form of an angel the better to de- 
ceive him and render his entire 
existence wretched. At length, by 
a superhuman effort, he subdued 
his emotion, and observed in a low 
and searching voice : 

“Madam, will you explain to 
me your conduct, which I am yet 
unable to understand? Why have 
you striven thus to break a heart 
which was so devoted? Speak! 
What have I done?” 

Edith, so self-confident when she 
entered the presence of her hus- 
band, lost her factious energy when 
she heard that utterance so mild 
and resolute which she had expect- 
ed to find so agitated and threaten- 
ing. Instinctively she drew over 
her shoulders her mantle, which 
she had partially let fall, as if the 
more effectually to brave her hus- 
band. 

“You have reason,” continued 
Gerald, bitterly, “to hide the fatal 
evidence of your despicable coquet- 
ry. Do you know what you have 
done this evening, Madam? You 
have exposed my name to ridicule 
and your life to misery ; for I gave 
a pledge, confidenf I might rely on 
your promise ; and you—you have 
violated both, and demonstrated 
that you do not appreciate the love 
of a man of honor.” 

“Sir,” cried Edith, pale, fearless, 
not recognizing the power which 
truth eternally possesses, and still 
unable to forget the frightful accu. 
sations of Captain Devereaux, “sir, 
why have you set me an example 
of treason and falsehood? Why, 
since I came to you so confident, 
have you condemned me to tears? 
Why have you lowered yourself to 
dissemble, when you have the sad 
courage to deceive me?” 

“T do not understand you, Edith. 
You speak of treason, of falsehood. 
Who has been confident? Who 
has been betrayed? Iam going to 
apprise you to-day of this secret 
which you have not known how to 
respect, and which [ have concealed 
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heart from the friend who ministers 
to its suffering : : 

: git was some months before I 
had ever seen you, Edith, when I 
was traveling on the Continent, as 
I was coming out of the theater at 
Bordeaux, one evening, that I was 
surprised by an unaccustomed ex- 
citement which appeared to be go- 
ing on in the hotel... I interrogated 
my valet, and it was with melan- 
choly astonishment that I learned 
the cause of the disorder. A few 
steps from me, in the apartment 
adjoining my own, had transpired 
‘a bloody drama. Yielding to my 
first impulse, like those who sur- 
rounded me, I became the witness 
of s heart-rending scene. 

‘A young woman, more _beauti- 
ful than any I had ever’ before 
dreamed of, was stretched dying on 
a bed, which was encircled by the 
physicians who had been hastily 
summoned. She was tossing about 
in horrible convulsions. After a 
few hours of cruel agony she ex- 
pired, a victim of the poison she 
had voluntarily taken. This woman 
deserved the most sincere pity. She 
had left the home of her husband, 
and had been a month in France, 
believing herself secure from pur- 
suit ; but her imprudence lost her. 
By one of those fatalities which re- 
veal to us the will of God, at the 
moment she was going forth, attired 
for an entertainment she was about 
to attend, her husband, informed of 
his wife’s whereabouts by the per- 
fidy of her waiting-maid, presented 
himself before her eyes, and en- 
deavored to force her return. 

“ Giving way to her first impulse 
of despair, and in order not to be 
compelled to return, the wretched 
woman had taken poison, which, 
probably owing to a presentiment, 
she had carried about with her. 

“TI had never seen death until 
then, Edith, and this sad spectacle 
will always remain imprinted on 
my memory. You have unques- 
tionably guessed that her attire was 
no other than a dress resembling 
that called d@ la Kugenie! This 
costume, which struck my eyes for 
the first time under circumstances 
so lamentable, augmented the hor- 
ror of the scene, and when that 
fashion, brought to this country, 
came to be adopted by the ladies 
generally, I promised myself that 
those who might be dear to me 
should never wear it. 

“YT concealed from you my motive 
by imploring you not to question it, 
in order not to burden your heart 
with the recital ef such faults and 
griefs, and in order not to make 
you share the involuntary pertur. 
bation I feel at the sight of these 
dresses which now figure so promi- 


nently in our fétes, and which I saw 
for the first time on an occasion so 
sadly impressive. 

“ Behold the secret of my treason, 
Edith! Can you, without blushing, 
tell me that of your revolt?” 

These last. words seemed to de- 
prive Edith of the use of her tongue. 
She drew violently from her corsage 
a paper which she carried concealed 
there, and, falling on her knees be- 
fore her husband, without pro- 
nouncing a word, she held out to 
him with both hands this writing, 
on which might be seen the trace 
of tears, and which was a copy of 
the treacherous letter of Captain 
Devereaux. Fatal letter, of which 
the impressions were only too 
deeply engraved in the memory of 
Edith ! 

As he read, the features of Gerald 
continued to grow more inflamed 
with rage, until he at length cried: 

“The wretch! He, then, is the 
serpent that poisoned your soul, 
Edith!” 

But the latter no longer heard 
him. Overcome by so many emo- 
tions, she had fallen into a deep 
swoon, from which she awoke only 
to be afflicted with the first stages 
of a violent fever. 

Gerald watched all night at the 
bedside of Edith, which he never 
quitted until the symptoms of her 
convalescence had become assured. 

The designing Captain Dever- 
eaux, having failed in the consum- 
mation of his malicious purpose, 
apprehending personal  chastise- 
ment at the hands of the offended 
husband, and no longer tolerated 
in society, from which he was 
frowned by M., Cashel, and his 
other former associates, realized 
that absence could alone obliterate 
his infamy, and departed for Eu- 
Tope, accompanied by his sister 
Josephine, the week following the 
sad incidents of the party above 
narrated. 

As for Edith, she was soon out of 
danger. Care and the devotion of 
Gerald saved her life; but she pre- 
served for a long time an air of 
profound melancholy, unable to 
pardon in herself that credulity 
which had cost her and her husband 
so Many pangs. 


——-—- @ ¢ 


STRENGTH 1N ADVERaITy.—Beantiful, 
strengthening and glorious is the view of 
a man who presents a courageous and 
patient breast to the poisoned arrows of 
life ; who, without defiance and without 
weakness, goes upon his way untroubled : 
who suffers without complaint; whose 
fairest hopes have been borne down to 
the grave by fate, and who yet diffuses 
joy around him, and labors for the happi- 
ness of others. Ah, how beautifal is the 


TALKS WITH WOMEN, 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


MARRIED FOREVER. 


T is strange how private 
experience repeats itself 
WZ in the history of individu- 

WEA als, and how perpetually 

new it seems, notwith- 

standing that it is a tale that has 
been told o’er and o’er again. It is 
a very large and exceptional na- 
ture which can realize another ex- 
perience than its own, and come 
into rapport with the causes of 
things, without having felt or 
known the effects. 

The relations of the sexes have 
always been a fruitful source of 
speculation andtheory. Apparent- 
ly productive of much that is evil— 
necessarily so, 80 long as human 
nature is imperfect—the effort has 
always been to reconcile impossi- 
bilities, to harmonize conditions de- 
pendent upon human weakness, 
human frailty, human ideas of re- 
sponsibility, and adjust the su- 
premacy of the individual to a uni- 
tary system (marriage), which de- 
mands, asits first requisite, the sub- 
ordination of individual tastes, de- 
sires, feelings, and wishes, to the 
interests and well-being of the 
family. 

The real difficulty seems to be 
that the institution of the family 
is, as yet, altogether beyond our 
ordinary methods of reasoning and 
comprehension. It is based on the 
platform of duty and self-renuncia- 
tion. Men still cling to self-asser- 
tion as their inalienable right, and 
women have learned the lesson, and 
are clamoring too for separate re- 
cognition, and acknowledgment for 
their right to individual life, liber. 
ty, and the pursuit ot happiness. 

I am not certain but that it is 
these premises that brings our 
whole social superstructure to the 
ground, 

I doubt whether men or “women 
have any right to life or liberty, or 
the pursuit of happiness, or in fact, 
any rights at all. 

I doubt whether liberty is possi- 
ble, or happiness possible to the 
man or woman who pursues it. 

Ican not assert my right to a 
life which was given me in ignor- 
ance of circumstances, without 
knowledge or consent, and will be 
taken away again, equally with- 
out my permission, or designation 
of time or place. 

I have lived in different countries 
and in the varied relations com- 


view of such a one, to whom the crown of monly sustained by women, for 


thorns becomes the glory of a saint! 
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half the allotted years accorded to 


the life of man, and I have never 
yet found one that gave me per- 
sonal liberty. On the contrary, 
the relations which increased my 
happiness increased my duties and 
my responsibilities, 80 as to leave 
personal freedom out of the ques- 
tion ; yet I rejoiced in them and ac- 
cepted them, and would not have 
exchanged them for freedom which 
can only exist in isolation. 

Robinson Crusoe was the freest 
man ever created. 


‘* He was monarch of all he eurveyed : 
His right there was none to dispute.” 


yet I doubt if a man in his describ. 
ed position would not gladly ex. 
change his liberty for slavery and 
companionship with his fellows. 

The truth at which I am en. 
deavoring to arrive is simpy this: 
that duty is about all that we have 
to do with in this world, and that 
if this were done rights would very 
readily take care of themselves. 

But when some people do not 
perform their duty, what is to be 
done then? Why, wecan at least 
go on and perform ours. 


Two wrongs never made a right, . 


and their shortcomings can not ex- 
cuse wrong-doing on our part. 

The moral conflict is occasioned 
by the substitution of individual 
rights for individual duties. The 
assertion of rights arms individuals 
against each other, while the recog- 
nition of duties draws them nearer 
together. 

The individual sovereignty and 
Woman Rights theory is responsi- 
ble for all the sophistries of the 
modern free divorce and anti-mar- 
riage speculations, and not only for 
the misery which these ideas have 
introduced among families, but for 
the disruption which is threatened 
to the entire family relation—that 
one divine institution which is 
stamped with the sign-manual of 
God himself—which no neglect or 
disregard of its sacred obligations 
can utterly pervert or destroy— 
which lives consecrated in the 
hearts of all good men and women 

asthe highest form of social life 
which humanity has yet known. 

The breaking up of a single 
household is always followed by 
unspeakable misery. Think of the 
confusion and anarchy consequent 
upon the general adoption of the 
free platform ot the doctrine of in- 
dividual rights followed out to its 
legitimate conclusions! 

The union of the Sexes upon some 
basis or other is natural and inevi- 
table. Marriage is the only one 
which we know of that meets the 
exigencies of the case, and its hén- 
or, its safety, and its happiness, are 
all founded in its permanence and 
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in the sense of obligation and re- 
sponsibility which attaches to it. 

Its best test is found in the fact 
that, if we enter it from selfish and 
interested motives, with the pur- 
pose and intention of subordinating 
it to the gratification of our indi- 
vidual plans, whims, caprices, and 
ambitions, it proves gall and worm- 
wood, defeating its primary object, 
and working out a retribution on 
the heads of its desecrators. 

The central idea in marriage is 
reciprocity, community of interests, 
community of labors, community of 
results. Selfishness, monopoly, and 
tyranny, on ono side ur the other, 
destroy the equilibrium, produce 
discord in place of harmony, and 
weaken, if they do not kill, the af- 
fection which should bring indi- 
viduals together, which lifts the 
relation above those of mere busi- 
ness and social necessity 

The possibilities of marriage, its 
perfection where the conditions are 
in harmony with each other, have 
never yet been fully realized, and 
the still greater mistake has been 
made of supposing that mere 
change would cure those evils 
which result from the radical de- 
fects in individual organization. 

There are, undoubtedly, persons 
whose influence and atmosphere 
aggravates and stimulates our na- 
tural tendencics to evil, and it is 
doubly unfortunate if we find our- 
selves allied to such persons by 
marriage; but, in nineteen cases 
out of twenty where this occurs, it 
is our own fault—it is because mar- 
riage has become with women a 
profession, a business by which a 
livelihood was to bo obtained, that 
any chance is seized which offers 
itself, and thus great mistakes are 
made, the consequences of which 
must be borne. 

But, asks the questioner, “ Are 
the consequences of such a mistake 
tobe borne forever?” There is no 
help for it; the consequences of a 
mistake must be borne as long as 
they last by some one or other, and 
itis one of the evidences of the shal- 
lowness of the individual rights 
doctrine, that we are so dependent 
upon each other, our interests are 
so closely interwoven with those of 
others, that the consequences of our 
mistakes can not be confined to our- 
selves, but must be borne by others, 
and that this enlargement of their 
responsibility is generally in pro- 
portion to the strength of their 
sympathy and the greatness of their 
humanity. 

If the sole object of marriage was 
increase of personal pleasure and 
enjoyment, and if this could be best 
secured by personal indulgence and 
disregard of tho wants and wishes 


of others, then there would be some 
excuse for the instant separation of 
married persons, when living to- 
gether seemed no longer conducive 
to mutual happiness. 

But marriage was not instituted 
for the benefit of individuals alone. 
Its great object was to found the 
family, and the moment its obliga- 
tions are assumed its duties com- 
mence, and thereafter ought to 
control or influence every important 
act of our lives. 

Instead, therefore, of realizing a 
greater senso of personal freedom, 
we find ourselves environed by im- 
perative circumstances. We have 
set sail on an untried sea, where 
we must remain, because we can 
not return as we went away: the 
places that knew us would know 
us no more, and, whatever the po- 
sition, the best must be made of it. 

Ordinarily, the difficulties are 
such as are easily surmounted ; and, 
in most cases, the happiness that 
springs from society and compan- 
ionship, united to wedded love, 
more than compensates for the re- 
strictions and responsibilities which 
new relations impose. 

Very rarely is the difficulty of 
living together so great as the evils 
and wrong of separation ; but if this 
should be—if the burden became 
intolerable, and too heavy to be 
borne, and separation the greatest 
good to the greatest number—it 
should take place quietly, and with 
dignity, so that self-respect may be 
at least preserved, and the evil 
effects restricted to as small a circle 
as possible. 

The fault of the free divorce sys- 
tem is this: that it would involve 
thousands and tens of thousands 
in all tho evils of separation, with- 
out adequate cause. 

There are times in the lives of 
nearly all married people, when, 
from one causo or other, they feel 
that marriage has been a mistake 
for them, and that it would bo bet- 
ter to live apart. This state of 
feeling is not always produced by 
a great and irretrievable error on 
the part of either, but by a number 
of small causes, something like the 
accumulation of rubbish after years 
of housekeeping. Breaches of this 
description heightened and widened 
by injudicious friends, or even by 
very kind and sympathizing friends, 
often lead to the disruption and 
breaking up of families, where time 
and a sober second thought would 
have healed the wound and recon- 
ciled the differences. 

Tew people can live together for 
any length of time without disa- 
greements arising between them; 
often they are small, and proceed 
from trivial causes—the natural re- 


sults of difference in habit, educa- 
tion, modes of thinking, mental or 
physical constitution, and the like; 
but for the time being they seem 
terrible, the death-blow has appar- 
ently been struck at all hopes of 
earthly happiness, and the wife or 
husband, perhaps both, think with 
dread of the future, and ask them- 
selves, Is this to go on forever? 

I have frequently wondered that 
more separations did not take place 
during the early years of married 
life—that unripe period when the 
sky seems falling every time the 
wind blows—and I think it says a 
good deal for the common-sense of 
both men and women that they 
generally manage to live over that 
trying time, and emerge from 
it with truer affection for, and 
stronger faith in each other. 

The difficulties in the way of a 
quict and peaceful (which does not 
always mean happy or prosperous) 
married life, have been greatly en- 
hanced by the recent ‘ Woman's 
Movement.” Women formerly 
accepted tho subjective situation 
as something foreordained, and 
which could not be helped or reme- 
died; but the modern theory of 
individual rights demands that a 
woman shall be free to live her 
life, as well as a man his, and that 
their separate individualitics are 
superior to, instead of subordinated 
by the dutics and claims of the 
family. 

This doctrine possesses great at- 
tractions for the intelligent young 
wife who finds in her narrow posi- 
tion no field for her activities, and 
who sces her husband wholly un- 
controlled by the petty restric- 
tions which environ her existence. 
“Why can net I live my own 
life? Why can not I do some- 
thing outside. of these narrow 
limits?’”’ is the constant cry of her 
soul. 

Her first duty—the divine object 
for which marriage was instituted 
—is forgotten or unrealized, be- 
cause it has never been placed 
before her as a motive, and lier 
partner is as ignorant and innocent 
of any actuating principle in the 
conduct of his married life as she 
herself. His objections to her ex- 
pressed desires and wishes are all 
arbitrary and egotistical. There is 
no kind and impartial examination 
of the facts in the case, presenta. 
tion of the arguments against it, or 
cheerful yielding to what seems 
the best and wisest thing to do; 
but there is assertion and dictation, 
which arouses antagonism and 
stimulates the bringing together 
of an array of forces to mect them ; 
and thus the contest begins. Where 
it ends, the divorce courts show, 
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A genuine marriage can never 
exist upon a basis of individual 
rights. A marriage may be con. 
tracted upon such a basis, and the 
parties live very happy and agrce- 
able lives, if each abides by the 
terms and is content todo so. But 
there should be no children, and 
no household or other obstacle to 
the maintenance of individual free- 
dom. 

Atrue marriage, formed in obe- 
dience to natural law, involves du- 
ties and responsibilities that aro 
incompatible with personal free- 
dom, excepting in a subordinate 
degree, and these can not be avoid. 
ed without breaking a command- 
ment, written or unwritten, and 
entailing the consequences. 

But how harmonize this view of 
the subject with the development, 
growth, and elevation of women, 
which are the objects of the “ Wo- 
man’s Movements” of the day? 

The two ideas arc nct so incom- 
patible as they seem, but it is not 
necessary to harmonize them. True 
marriage belongs to the future, 
when men and wonen shall have 
become more perfect as individuals, 
more willing to recognize their 
duty as a motive power, morc equal 
in condition and opportunity, and 
therefore better fitted to act to- 


gether, and become one in that 


mystical relation which Christ typi- 
fied, and which is capable of lifting 
men and women to heaven, or sink- 
ing them down to hell, 

The “ Woman’s Movements ” are 
good as weapons, but they belong 
to a stato of warfare. They are 
the outgrowth of the appropriative, 
masterful, and tyrannical spirit of 
men, and they will continue until 
justice, or at least partial justice 
has been done. 

They are based on the principle 
in wedlock which made a woman 
take her pipe and her pot of beer 
in a public house every evening 
that her husband did so, until he 
became so disgusted at the sight 
that it induced him to break up his 
own habit. 

Ihave little faith in the moral 
power of women effecting any be- 
neficent change through the sauf- 
frage, when they obtain a vote ; be- 
cause, in tho exercise of the ballot, 
intelligence counts for nothing. It 
is an instrument more powerful in 
the hands of the ignorant and 
prejudiced mass than in the hands 
of the educated, thoughtful, and 
tolerant few. 

But the effort to obtain it, to lift 
themselves to a higher place, to 
take a part in the public interests 
and activities of life, will educato 
and ennoble women; while experi- 
ence will show them, as, it has al- 
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powerful than the ballot, and that 
tho evidence of power shown in 
the demand for it and for larger 
opportunities and fields of useful- 
ness, will do for them what could 
never be achieved by the extension 
of suffrage to every woman, as well 
as every man. 

Marriage in the future may be 
less universal, but it will be more 
perfect than it is now, because it 
will be entered into by both par- 
ties from the highest motives of 
duty and affection. 

Men and women who wish to 
“live their own lives,” as the 
phrase is, will not marry, or will 
consent to that partial union which 
admits of individual freedom. 

The doctrine of indissolubility in 
marriage would be better than the 
doctrine of free divorce, for it would 
put the idea of duty and obligation 
in place of selfishness and the in- 
dulgence of caprice and inclination. 
Duty is the noblest kind of inspira- 
tion, It is that consent of our 
reason and judgment to our acts 
which separates us from animal 
life, governed only by its lawless 
instincts. 
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Jean INGELOW’s ‘SONGS OF SEVEN.” — 
We have had this beautiful poem printed 
on fine, heavy, tinted paper, beautifully 
illustrated, accompanied with original 
music, and done up in a fine lithographed 
cover, in blue, cream and gold—altogether 
a very appropriate gift-book. Itis to be 
gold at the exceedingly low price of 
fifteen cents, and will be mailed free 
on receipt of tho price. 

We know that we have prepared a 
great gratification for many, by publish- 
ing and illustrating asa gift book Jean 
Ingelow's “ Songs of Seven.’ The ilus- 
trated edition of this remarkable poem 
sella for seven dollars at retail; and our 
designs will bear favorable comparison 
with thoso contained in that edition. To 
persons, however, who do not possess 
the one, this one will be most wel- 
come. 


“THe Bone oF THE BELL.”—We have 
also in press the ‘‘Song of the Bell,” by 
Schiller, done up in the same beautiful 
style, and to be sold at the same price; 
these will be followed by other popular 
poems, which cannot fail to prove a very 
acceptable and cconomical present. Do 
not fail to inclose fifteen cents for 
Jean Ingelow's ‘Songs of Seven,” or 
Schiller's * Song of the Bell ’’—now ready. 


We will give in the April number 
a beautiful Carol, to which we would 
call especial attention as fincly adapted 
to the season. We have had this Carol 
printed on ecparate sheots, and will fur- 
nish them through the mail cost free, at 
the rate of one cent cach, or seventy-five 
cents per hundred, 


“Tae FLORAL Guive.’'— The “ Floral 


Guide,’ published by James Vick, of 


Rochester, New York, for 1870, contains 
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beautiful colored plate, representing a 
bouquet of phloxcs. 


of a new weekly paper recently started in 
Boston. 
contributors, and is handsomely printed 
on good paper. 
A. Livermore. 


TARY PaARLon ENcRravine.—We have in 
preparation for the July number, the 
close of the half year, a fine steel engrav- 
ing, suitable for framing, and worth the 
whole cost of the Magazine. 


finely engraved, and will make a pretty 
ornament for the parlor or sitting-room, 
or add greatly to the interest and value of 
the bound volume at the end of the year. 


that the intellect shall be enlightened, but 
that the heart shall be purified. 


WHEN is o ship like a book? When it 
is outward bound. 


“Tire WomAN's JOURNAL" is the title | Sg_r-DenraL.—Every act of self-denial 
will bring its own reward with it, and 
make the next step in cuty and in virtue 
easier and more pleasant than the for- 


mer. 


It has a large list of first-class War is a ship sailing along the coest 


It is edited by Mrs. Mary like a book? It is often sounding. 


Wuy are iron steamboats like calami- 
ImacGrnaTIon.—Nothing at first frames | ties? Because they are hard ships. 
such false estimates as an imaginative 
temperament. It finds the power of crea- 
tion so easy, the path it fashions so actu- 
al, that no marvel, for a time, hope is its 
own eccurity, and the fancied world ap- 


pears the truc copy of the real. 


A New ATTRACTION—A SUPPLEMEN- 
Wary should a sailor always know what 


o'clock itis? Because he is always go- 
ing to see, 


WHEN you count the masts of a ship, 
why do you always count wrong? Be- 
cauee they have fore (4) masts. 


Way is the first chicken of 9 brood like 
the foremast of a ship? Beccauseitis a 
little in advance of the main hatch. - 


It is a charming domestic subject, very 


SaFE Maxms For ALu.—The world 
cetimates men by their success in life; 
and, by general consent, euccess is evi- 
dence of superiority. Never, under any 


ed in making arrangements which enable 
us to offer a beantiful chromo picture, 
worth $3.00 at the lowest valuation, to 
every single subscriber to YouNa AMERI- 
ca. The picture is entitled ‘‘Hide and 
Seek,’ and is an out-of-door scene, ex- 
ceedingly well treated. It is really well 
worth double the cost of YouNG AMERICA, 
and affords euch an opportunity of get- 
ting a beautiful chromo cheap, with a 
popular juvenile Magazine thrown in, as 
is not often met with. 


Tue sich of the fecble, the plea of the 


Is ‘I can’t,” and they give it a dolorous 


“ Wipe AND SEEK.’’—We have succeed- 


DB omonis of phought, 


NIL DESPERANDUM. 


drone, 


tone, 


As if all the world stood in hostile array, 
And Alps on the Andes blocked up the 


way. 


While true men toil for a dazzling prize, 
It seems to the sluggards fixed in the 


skics, 
And can't be won. Do they win it? 


From city and country, from workshop 


and forge, 


From the darkling mine, from the moun- 


tain gorge, 


Sound hammers and picks, which, with 


trenchant blows, 


Sing ao different song, and each workman 


knows 


That the chime of his tools, as they mer- 


rily ring, 


Is ect to the tune all conquerors sing: 


“It can be done! Ican doit!” . 


IlzAvEN.—The burdens and cares of 


this life will make heaven sweet. 


Nature's Test.—The true mark of a 


good heart is its capacity for loving. 


Reapine.—no entertainment is so 
cheap as reading nor any pleasure s0 
lasting. 


NATURE'S COMPENSATION.—TO suffer 
for having acted well is itselfa species of 
recompense, : 


Lire our INN.—This life is ke an inn, 
in which the goul spends a few moments 
on its journey. 

Divinity.—To speak truth and to do 
good is to resemble, in some sort, the 
Deity we worship. 


Famity Tres.—Oh, how the hearts of 


home do knit and weavo themselves into 


one, till but one throb of joy or sorrow 


trembles through the whole! 


PN We 


circumstances, assume a responsibility 
you can avoid consistently with your duty 
to yourselves and others, Base all your 
actions uponaprinciple of right : preserve 
your intezrity of character in doing this; 
never reckon the cost. 


Goop INFLUENCE.—Those who are gift- 
ed with the power to influence the minds 
of their fellow-beings, should beware how 
they exert this influence. Is it enough 
that they amuse, astonish, and delight 
mankind? This, too, the mountebank 
or opera-dancer may do. But, as sure as 
there is a future state of existence, 80 
there is a moral influence to be exerted by 
every human being according to the meas- 
ure of his abilities. 


Trce Love.—Strange that an emotion 
of euch universal import as love should be 
treated with so little reverence by the con- 
stitution of society; that a sentiment in- 
volving 80 much of human happiness or 
misery, affecting health, intellect, and life 
itself, should be the subject for gibes and 
jokes, instead of being met, as it should 
be, with solemn and holy thoughts, and 
deep, carnest reverence, ng of a mystcry 
belonging to the roul itself, and not to be 
profaned, 


Lire.—O mysterious Life! Inccssant 
strucyle of hopes and fears, expectations 
and disappointments, unsatistied long- 
ings and weary waitings! O swift-ficet- 
ing Time, whither art thou bearing us? 
Whither, in thy ceaseless flight—away 
from the joys of the past, away from the 
enchanting vale of home, youth, and in- 
nocence, away from the smile and voice 
of the loved, away from the warm lip :nd 
throbbing bosom of affection, away from 
their faces, and the little green reating- 
place where we lay them when gone, 
away from all that the soul hath to cher- 
ish or love,—O Time, whither dost thou 
bear us? And why wilt thou leave us 
nothing that nestles in our bosoms? = All 
life’s pilgrimage is tracked with the bro- 
ken idols of affection, and sprinkled with 
tears wrung from our quivering hearts. 
In the gentle moaning of the wintry wind 
—the dying cadence of the year—there 
comes a voice: * Listen, O mortal! Earth 
ig the nursery of IIcaven. Here every 
pure and beauteous thing is nurtured for 
hereafter. Whatever carth can bear of 
immortal nature, truth, virtue, goodness, 
wisdom, beauty,-or affection, grows not 
for time, but for cternity; and when per- 
fection blooms, I am sent to bear them to 
the gardens of the Lord of Paradise. Be- 
cause the soul, stricken of their presence, 
is sad and cheerlcss, think not they are 


carth have not perished ; they are but gone 
before thee, and thou shalt soon rejoin 
them,” 
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for ever gone. The joys and loves of 


Wuy can a ship's company always 


have fresh eggs? Because the captain 
can always order the ship to Jay to (2) at 
any time. 


“How do you take your tea, Martin t°’ 


was asked of an Irishman, as he was 
waited on at supper. 
cup, mem,” was the answer. 


“Til take itina 


No Hanx Dont.—At a fashionable res- 


taurant lately a waiter spilled some soup 


on 4 gentleman's coat, ‘You awkward 
booby !** said the gentleman. ‘“ Don‘t 
be afraid, sir,” returned the waiter; ‘‘ our 
soup never leaves a stain.”” No wonder 
—it was so weak, 


FreE1na Waiters.—One of the latest 
bits of Paris goesip turns upon the cus- 
tom of giving asou to the waiter. The 
Parisians having “ inangurated ’’ a revolu- 
tion against further compliance with this 
system, a customer at one of the fashion- 
able cafés lately paid his reckoning with- 
out adding thereto the ordinary comple- 
ment. The waiter said nothing, but re- 
garded the customer, who was an old ha- 
bitue of the establishment, with a look of 
blank remonstrance, tacitly erforcing ex- 
planation. ‘ Alphonse,” said the custom- 
er, kindly, but firmly, ‘* 1am very sorry, 
but I belong to the society for giving no- 
thing to waiters.’’—‘* Oh, Monsieur, don't 
say so,” cried Alphonse; “ you are an old 
pratique, and in that case I may hint to 
you that I, and Eugene, and Louis yon- 
der, all belong to the society for spilling 
hot coffce over the trowsers of stingy cus- 
tomers.’' The member of the society for 
giving nothing to waiters immediately 
presented ten centimes to Alphonse, and 
went on his way 4 sadder and wiscr man. 


Noraive Wastep.—Considerations up- 
on the indextructibility of mattcr set 
us a-wondering where many a baskct of 
waste rubbish goes to. Often have folks 
wondered what becomes of all the pins ; 
they can not go to the dust like cloth or 
silk, or even like the gold which {is 
** sweated” off sovereigns in our pockcts, 
and which amounts to thirty thonsand 
pounds a year. Ifyou are anything of a 
philosopher, you must have many times 
said to yourselfas you have cast away & 
pair of boots, what will become of them f 
what will be their ultimatum? You can 
know this. They will be taken to a mill 
and chopped up ; the scraps will be steep- 
ed for a couple of days in chloride of eul- 
phur, and tho leather will thus become 
hard and friable. Then it will be washed, 
dried and pulverized; a quantity of glue, 
or ehellac, or other sticking material, 
will be mixed with the powder, and the 
plastic compound will be pressed into 
moulds, and when you next buy a comb 
or a button-stud or an umbrella-handle 
or a knife-haft, you may get your old 
boots back again, 
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OUR MAMMOTH 


BULLETIN OF FASHIONS 


Fron THE 


Spring and Summer of 1870. 

WE have bestowed unusual care, 
attention, and expense on our seini- 
annual plate for the present spring, 
and, with our enlarged and exclu- 
sive facilities for presenting the best 
styles in advance of the published 
modes, have succeeded in collecting 
an array of new designs far more 
beautiful and complete than any- 
thing that was ever attempted be- 
fore. 

Ladies and dressmakers will find 
in the mammoth plate not only 
every variety of ladies’ and chil 
dren's costume, but all the informa- 
tion they will require in reference 
to materials, making up, and the 
like. 

The plate contains over 50 full 
figures, and, notwithstanding tho 
increased cost, will be furnished at 
the same price, viz., $2, with book 
of descriptions, or, accompanied by 
ten full-sized patterns of garments 
worn by principal figures, 50 cents 
extra. 

Owing to the unusual amount of 
artistic¢and mechanical Jabor put 
upon this plate, we shall probably 
be delayed a few days in sending 
them out—instead of the Ist we 
shall have them ready for delivery 
on the 15th of March. 

Send orders early, so as to have 
the first chance and reap the bene- 
fit the whole season. They will be 
mailed post free on receipt of price. 

9-9-9 
FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

THERE are few signs of spring 
about March, in northern latitudes 
at least ; cold winds, sleet and snow 


Vary the programme, with occa- 


sional glimpses of sunshine, and 
make furs and warmer out-door 
garments more necessary than even 
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SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS. 


We invite the attention of ladies particularly to the original and special 


character of the Fashions of this Magazine. 


always been acknorledged unrivaled. 
COPY. 


required by the best taste at home. 


during the clear cold days of mid- 
winter. Our country, however, 
embraces every sort of climate, and 
while we are shivering beneath driv- 
ing sleet that is colder than snow, 
there are happy people who, while 
reading these lines, can gaze out on 
a fresh and verdant landscape gay 
with spring flowers and song of 
birds—persons who can open their 
windows to the morning sunshine 
and already catch the odor of blos- 
soming fruit-trces, as it comes waft- 
ed through the air by tho sweet 
Southern breeze. Ladies in these 
favored climes have already ran- 
sacked their wardrobes for spring 
suits and spring dresses, and are 
anxiously inquiring what will be 
worn. 

Well, there are even now some 
novelties awaiting their gracious 
acceptance. The Metternich mantle 
which was introduced last fall and 
became so general a favorite, has 
reappeared in a somewhat smaller 
and very graceful form. It is still 
closely confined ‘at the back, but is 
cut shorter on the shoulders, and fin- 
ishes off with square tabs in front, 
which are confined in a belt. 

Full suits of fine black alpaca 
or black silk are those which find 
the most favor for early wear; these 
are indispensable, no matter how 
many other varieties a Jady may 
have. 

Uniformity is becoming more and 
‘more the correct thing in promen- 
ade toilets—that is to say, every 
part of the costume must harmonize 
with every other part,and show a 
simple contrast, no variety in colors. 
A variety of colors visible stamps 
a costume at once, no matter how 
handsome it is, as provincial. 

The newest black alpaca suits 
are made with a skirt and casaque, 
or a8 we more commonly cal] it, a 
Polonaise. It is not a Polonaise, 
however, for though fitted to the 
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It obtains the fullest intelligence from advanced sources abroad, and 
unites to these high artistic ability, and a thorough knowledge of what is 
Its instructions are not confined tomere 
, elaborate and special toilets, but embrace constant and im- 
a7, portant hints to mothers, dressmakers, and ladies generally, who wish to 
= preserve economy in their wardrobes, and yet keep themselves informed 
of the changes and novelties of the Fashions. 


In this department tt has 
Unlike other Magazines, it does not 


figure, the back of the skirt is 
gathered up into side seams, which 
are rounded off, and assist to form 
& very graceful modification of the 
panier. The back is filled in with 
a short, very wide and buncby sash. 

Trimmings across the shoulders 
are very fashionable. Flounces 
have hardly yet reached their cul- 
mination ; they promise to be more 
in vogue than ever as spring and 
summer advances and revives thin 
materials. 

Light twilled foulards are among 
the prettiest of early spring goods, 
and we recommend them especially 
for warmclimates. The fine stripes 
and sprigs upon white or dust-gray 
grounds, trim very effectively with 
bindings of silk or ruchings in. the 
contrasting color. They are partic- 
ularly adapted for house wear. 

The length and size of skirts 
will not differ materially from last 
season. They have reached that 
golden medium which is so desira- 
ble to every state and condition, and 
the longer they stay there the 
better. 

The fashionable hooped skitt for 
this season is not enlarged, but it 
is improved. It is very light, very 
flexible, almost straight in front, 
but curves out somewhat at the 
back, so as to form a slight tour- 
nure, nota bustle. There are bustles 
which can be attached, and are 
worn by many ladies, but the new 
shape renders them unnecessary, 
unless a lady wishes to appear very 
much in fashion. The arrange- 
ment will be the same, with the 
exception of a little increase of full- 
ness over the hips. 

Hanging or “Oriental” sleeves 
are used for handsome wrappers for 
in-door wear. 

Short jackets (embroidered) and 
long silk scarfs knotted loosely 
around the waist (2 la Turque), with 
fringed ends, are in vogue in Paris. 
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TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


WALKING-COSTUME of handsome 
gray silk serge, made with two 
skirts, and coat basquo of marine- 
blue cloth, trimmed with border of 
Astrachan. Astrachan muff and boa. 
The lower skirt of tho dress is cut 
walking length, and finished with 
a plaited flounco ; the upper skirt is 
cut square, open on the sides, and 
trimmed with a plaited doubled 
quilling of the material.. The 
jacket is shawl-shaped at the neck, 
and crosses to the right side. The 
skirt of the jacket is cut into square 
lappels of irregular lengths, long- 
est upon the back. Tho neck of 
the jacket is bordered to match the 
skirt. 


A Wauxrna-Surt, made in Buf- 
falo brand alpaca, consists of skirt 
and sac casague, confined by a belt 
with wide bunched up sash ends 
attached at the back. The skirt is 
trimmed with two flounces gradua- 
ting in width, surmounted by 
doubled box quillings of the al- 
paca ; these form a very handsome 
trimming, and bring the decora- 
tion of the skirt up to the lower 
edge of the casaque, at the back 
where it is deepest; an upper 
skirt is therefore not needed. The 
casaque is trimmed with a ruffle 
and quilling to match, and has 
sleeves shaped to the arm. It is 
somewhat pointed, and quite close 
fitting to the figure at the back, 
but sack-shaped, and square cut in 
front. 

This is a very good model for 
serges, empress cloths, and other 
useful materials for early spring 
wear, 


A NEW COSTUME for early spring 
wear consists of a suit of pearl- 
gray satin cloth—skirt, jacket, and 
tunic. The trimming is a band of 
cross-cut velvet of the same shade, 
put on as.a border, and used for 
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March, 


chatelaine bands, and pocket at 


the side. A small toque of blue, 
garnet, or mauve velvet is worn 
with these suits, and very wide, 
short, bunchy sash of ribbon to 
match the hat. Gray “ Donna 
Maria ’”’ vail and gloves. 

The same effect can be produced 
in warm latitudes in lighter ma. 
terials. 

AN EVENING-DRESs, of rose-col- 
ored poult de soie, has a flouncing 
of white organdy muslin round 
the bottom, mounted on‘a strip of 
stiff washing net, so that it can be 
put on or removed at pleasure. 
The upper dress is of white muslin 
also, shawl-shaped at the neck, and 
richly trimmed with Valenciennes 
insertion lace and ruffies. The 
sleeves are wide at the bottom. 
The sash is of silk, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace. 


A rico EvENING DREss of blue 
unwatered moire is made with a 
low square bodice, short puffed 
sleeves, and long trained skirt over 
& petticoat of blue satin of the same 
shade. The skirt of the robo is 
open in front, and caught back 


_ with pink roses and blue satin rib- 


bon, from narrow flounces of white 
lace, which ornament the front 
breadth of the petticoat. Wide, 
open Oriental sleeves of white lace 
drape, but do not cover the arms. 


A 8TYLISH BLACK SILK DINNER 
TOILET is made with a walkihy- 
skirt and removable train. The 
skirt is trimmed with a vandyked 
flounco, surmounted by lcaves of 
silk, bound with satin ; the train is 
vandyked out upon the edge, bound 
with satin, and looped up with 
bows of rich satin ribbon and lace. 
A sac casaque, handsomely trimmed 
to match, completes the suit. 


A STRIPED velvet dinner dress is 
made with a perfectly plain train, 
open over a fille petticoat, trim- 
med with two flounces of old point- 
Jace. The bodice consists of a 
low jacket, worn over a faille vest, 
inside which is a stomacher of lace. 
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EVENING, WALKING, RECEPTION 
AND CARRIAGE DRESSES, 
- (See double-page Pilate.) 


Fic. 1—WaALkinG-Dress of dust- 
gray satin de chine, trimmed wjth 
bands of brown silk plush, the bows 
and ends en suile. The lower flounce 
only extends entirely round the skirt. 
The others terminate at the sides, and 
describe a tunic upper skirt, finished 
with chalelaine bands of the plush. 
The bodice is high, plain, the upper 
part of plush, forming a square yoke. 
The sleeves are ornamented at the 
wrist with bands of the plush, and the 
whole with bows to match tho rest 


of the dress. Bonnet of gray velvct, 
trimmed with black lace, and a white 
rose in gray and bronze Icaves. 


Fic. 2.—Dress of twilled Turkish 
satin, shot in crimson and black. The 
flounces are box-plaited, bound with 
black satin and headed with o satin 
ruching feathered out upon the edge. 
The square bows are of broad black 
satin ribbon. The lower flounce, it 
must be observed, is put on in detached 
sections, in quite a new style; the 
upper skirt forms a tunic, open and 
trimmed down cach breadth, but 
united by satin bows placed at regu- 
lar intervals. The skirt is demi-train, 
the bodice high, and trimmed, as are 
the sleeves also, to match the skirt. 


Fia. 3.--Short dress of brown French 
poplin, bound with thick corded silk of 
thesameshade. The detached flounce 
is scolloped out upon the edges, and is 
surmounted by a ruched band of the 
poplin scolloped and bound to match, 
and put on (as is the flounce also), 
very scant, with a cross-cut strip of 
the silk stitched on. The ‘‘ Metter- 
mch’’ mantle is of brown silk plush, 
and is trimmed with silk in narrow 
bands and fringe, all of the same 
shade. The collar is of corded silk, 
the bands upon the shoulders describe 
bretelics. The mantle is confined at 
the back with a large bow of the silk 
with fringed ends. Capulet bonnet 
of brown velvet, with black lace dia- 
dem and blue velvet convolvuli. 


Fie. 4.—The new “Wyoming” 
basque, for spring wear, is the speci- 
alty of this figure. It is tight-fitting, 
double-breasted, the sleeve surmount- 
ed by a round cpaulet, the skirt 
forming square tabs in front and 
puffed up into a panier at the back. 
It may be made in handsome black 
silk, in silk plush, or en suile with the 
dress. 

Fic. 5.—This design is very hand- 
somely made in imperial serge or 
Irish poplin. The short skirt is fin- 
ished with a kilt-plaited flounce, and 
surmounted by a- long upper skirt, 
which is looped up at the sides with 
round bows of velvet, and arranged 
as a panier at the back. A square 
apron completes an clegant ensemble 
infront. The flounces upon the upper 
skirt are box-plaited, and headed, like 
the deeper one upon the lower skirt, 
with folds of poplin stitched fn with 
a narrow fold of velvet. The sleeves 
are trimmed with shells of poplin 
bound with velvet. The body is 
crossed from right to left, and finished 
with folds and a standing edge of nar- 
row rufficd lace. Bonnet of brown 
fluted satin edged with lace and orna- 
mented with a Malmaison rose. 


Fic. 6.—Walking-suit in black al- 
paca (Buffalo brand) which is fine 
and without Justre. There is no up- 
per skirt, but the under skirt is hand- 
somely finished with a kilt-plaited 
flounce and bias folds of thick corded 
silk edged with knotted fringe. The 
back only of the mantle, which is the 
fame as that upon Fig. 3, is shown, 
and is made en suite with tho dress. 
Silk collar. 
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Fic. 7.—A reception dress of the 
new silver-blue poult de soie, with the 
removable train antique in satin of the | 
same exquisite shade of color; the pan- 
cled border is composed of alternate 
folds of the silk and pipings of white 
satin. The fringe is very rich and 
matches the silk; it ishcaded with 
three pipings of white satin. The 
body is trimmed a low square to 
match the skirt, and can be worn low 
or high. 

CuiLp, No. 1.—Striped dress of 
blue and white silk; overdress of 
blue silk, trimmed with fringe, both 
matching the stripe. White body, 
striped sash. 

CuILp, No. 2.—Flounced dress of 
scarlet all-wool delainc, the flounces 
edged and headed with black velvct. 
Small paletot of white Angora cloth, 
outlined with black velvet and bor- 
dered with white goat’s hair fringe. 


——_+o-0—___—___ 
BONNETS FOR MARCH. 


Wirda the winds of March whist- 
ling in one’s ears, it is not worth 
whilo to speak of spring bonnets. 
It may, however, be as well to re- 
mark, that the coiffure having be- 
come the paramount interest of the 
day, its splendor is not likely to be 
hidden at present, under the over. 
powering shadow of a large bon- 
net. 

Ladies may, therefore, make up 
their minds, that for the coming 
season the bonnet will be arrang- 
ed, as it has been for the past two 
yeara, to suit the arrangement of 
the hair. 

And we can not sec why this is 
not the most sensible and conveni- 
ent plan. Tho hair, which is part 
of the individual, or at Icast sup- 
posed to be, and the most graceful 
ornament, should assuredly present 
claims superior to any artifice of a 
milliner. 

About bonnets thero is really no- 
thing to describe. <A puff or dia- 
dem of velvet, a flower, a bow, or 
curled tuft of feathers, and all is 
told. 

The “Capulet” bonnet, known 
here as the ‘‘Mantilla” bonnet, 
and which consists more of a vail 
than bonnet, will probably be worn 
to some extent during tho spring 
months, as it is more protective 
than most other styles. 

There is a very pretty design 
also in fluted straw, which consists 
of two rims, one bent toward the 
forehead, the other bent up to fit 
the front of the chignon, which will 
undoubtedly be a spring favorite. 
The rims are lined with green, 
pink, or bluo silk, and a twist of 
black velvet through the conter, 
with a bow of velvet and rose on 
one side, forms the entire affair. 

Stgaw hats will take the form of 
the toquet and the high Tyrol- 
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ienne, and attached to them will 
be the long vails of Donna Maria 
gauze, which which will be very 
popular this season, and are well 
adapted to country wear. 

Simple hats of straw or felt, 
trimmed and untrimmed, can now 
be obtained for children at very 
moderate prices, and relieve the 
minds of many anxious mammas, 
who are desirous to know how to 
unite economy with beauty and 
utility. 
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HATS AND BONNETS FOR 
MARCH. 
(See full page Engraving.) 

No. 1.—Za Coutessa bonnet, com- 
posed of a puff of ruby satin and Wia- 
dem and necklace of black Spanish 
lace. Ornaments, ruby satin mar- 
gucritces, with jet centers. 

No. 2.—Toquet of light-gray felt, 
with brim turned up on the sides, 
and faced with green velvet. Black 
lace scarf round the crown, ends fall- 
ing low over the chignon. Spray of 
roses, with foliage laid on the top of 
the crown, the spray of leaves extend- 
ing over the side. 

No. 3.—New spring hat of black 
straw, narrow brim bent down; full 
plaited trimming of black velvet, fin- 
ished with trail of maderia vine. 
Long gauze veil. 

No. 4.—Diadem hat of black horse- 
hair, embroidered with chenille, and 
trimmed with black velvet and bonv- 
quct of mixed flowers. The straw 
diadem is scolloped out upon the 
front edge, a fine vein of embroidery 
following the line of the scollops, and 
surmounted by a quilling of black 
lace, pointed on the cdge, and form- 
ing the necklace, which is completed 
by a bow of velvet in front. 

No. 5.—A new spring’ style, com- 
posed of a double fluting of straw, 
across the center of which is a twist- 
ed band of black velvet ribbon edged 
with lace. Lace necklace ornaments, 
black velvet, and large rose with 
leaves. 
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PARISIAN NOVELTIES, 


THE new Sultana casaques for 
home receptions or small dinner 
parties, or even for the theattr, are 
a decided success. They are mado 
in China erépe of bright colors, such 
as coral pink, turkois blue, ruby 
red, emerald green, &c., which 
fabrics well deserve to be named 
after precious stones, so rich and 
dazzling is their effect. They are 
made open in front, and have large 
Oriental sleeves, bordered with 
gold, and are trimmed profusely 
with Valenciennes lace. 

A pretty trifle is the éventail pour 
mouchoir, a gold fan in miniature, 
attached by a chain to a ring; the 
fan holds the handkerchief by 
means ofa spring, and this forms a 
useful and decidedly pretty addition 
to a ball toilet. 
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CLOAKS AND OUTSIDE GAR- 
MENTS, 


Ir is rather early to talk much 
about Spring Fashions, but one 
thing we can predict with certain- 
ty, and that is, that suits and cos- 
tumes, walking length, will both 
be retained, and render independent 


outside garments almost unneces- 
sary. 

It is difficult to make suits warm 
enough for very cold weather in 
our Northern climate, but they are 
quitesufficiently protective for more 
Southern latitudes, and are adimira- 
ble here for at least eight months 
inthe year. During the other four 
a wrap is needed. 

The tendency this spring is to- 
ward an upper dress which an- 
swers the purpgse of overskirt and 
jacket, and can be worn with a 
single skirt cut walking length. 

A new spring cape is cut some- 
what pointed front and back, but 
short over the arms. It is trimmed 
with two ruffles, with two rows of 
black and white lace, or with two 
rows of fringe. It is pretty in silk, 
cashmere, twilled foulard, or any 
soft material 

Shawls are only ~ fashionable 
draped and arranged as burnooses 
and mantles, and therefore are not 
extensively worn, few knowing 
how properly to arrange them. 
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HOUSE JACKET. 


Tne skirt of this jacket. in ‘rent. is but 
six inches in length, while the back 18 
twelve. It is cut in blocks of ahout four 
inches. The sash is six inches deep. and 
the width of three blocks, each three 
inches wide. Width of bow, six inches, 
The above proportions will enable any 
one to make the jacket from au ordinary 
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CORINNE SUIT. 

Tue underskirt is made with two volants—one ten, and the other four inches in 
depth; these are cut in battlements, the lower one three inches wide, and same in 
depth, the narrow one half an inch less, and headed by a plaited ruche. 

The mantle forms an overskirt, and in the back has two volants, and in front 
one, and an additional row of quilling. The shape is that of a straight sack, narrow 
and open at the side, and simply connected by a band of material, upon which a 
larze bow is set. The hanging sleeve is cut in one with the front, and, from the 
shoulder-seam, is separate from the rest, and held in place by the bow attached to 
the belt. The model, from which we have described, is a suit made in green poplin, 
with ruche, bindins, and fringe of violet silk. These shades blend beautifully, and 


_ Scotch scarfs and striped Arabs, | nate an elegant costume. 


on the contrary, are in high vogue, 
“4s every one can drape these pic- 
turesquely 
Moreover, they are the most con- 
venient of all wraps at this season, 
as they can be rendered specific in 
their action by being applied just 
where the March wind cuts hardest. 
The new sae casague promises to 
be one of the most admired and 
popular styles of the season. It is 
Close-fitting at the back, the skirt 
forming a graceful panier. Thie 


the skirt cut short off, and forming 
& square apron. 


This useful model can be worn | 


with a skirt only or with a dress | 


. e | 
and overskirt, or it can be made in 
- black silk and worn with any dress. 


The “ Metternich ” mantle is not 
hew, but it is so much liked that it 


THE GOSPARITO COAT. 


A MAGNIFICENT velvet coat. Waist made tight with open front and vest, 
revers and vest of silk. Vest trimmed with horizontal strips of velvet and but- 


Will undoubtedly take its place as @ | tons; plain coat sleeve, with two rows of lace forming cuff. Skirtof medium length 


permanent design, subject to vari- | open at the sides, 


ous modifications. 

It is very handsome in black vel- 
Vet,in silk, or in cashmere, and also 
admired in plain materials, en suite. 
It is adapted to tall, slender women 
of middle age. 

The sailor jacket will be as much 
Worn by young ladies this season 
aslast. It is exactly suited to the 
medium height and somewhat slen- 

‘der architecture of the average 
American girl, but is not so becom- 


which are caught together with a large bow. 
the back with a back facing of silk trimmed with buttons, 


Slashed up in 
The whole coat trim- 


| med with lace, cither English thread or guipure. 
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ORNAMENTS. 


DIAMONDS and pearls are mount- 
ed to showas little gold as possible. 
Brooches are in the Moorish style, | 
with many pendants, and are pro- | 
vided with a ring at the top to at- | 
tach them to a necklace. For ear- 
rings diamond solitaircs are pre- | 
ferred to clusters of small stones. 


ing to the exceptionally tall mem- 
bers of the same class, and we advise 
these to cultivate the tight-fitting 
basque and overskirt, fully trim- 
med, 


A paletot with Hungarian sleeves, 
lined with satin to match the color 
of the material, will be much worn 
this spring. 


basque-pattern, 
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JEWELRY. 


SET OF BYZANTINE JEWELRY.—It is 
jrapossible to give, in an uncolored en- 
eraving, the full effect of the Byzantine 
jewelry, as its |eauty so much depends 
on its colors and the exquisite delicacy ot 
its rare and beautiful workmanship. ‘The 
present illustration, however, gives a very 
correct idea of the Egyptian form and de- 


sign. Its admirable entting and coloring 


must be left to the imagination. Price 
30.0). From the establishment of Ball, 
lack & Co. 
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HINTS TO DRESSMAKERS. 

THerE is no change in the 
method of setting skirts on the 
waist; they are still gathered very 
full behind, laid in single plaits at 
the side, and left nearly plain in 
front. 

The front and side breadths are 
gored, the back breadths remain 
straight and full. 

Print ond gingham dresses are 
now nearly all made without a 
lining, and s0 a8 to require very 
little fitting. 

They consist of a skirt and a 
blouse, or long basque belted in, 
and look very pretty, forming 
sort of costume. 

They can be made plain for Wors, 
or as fancifnl as a lady may require. 

Some are cut tight-fitting, and 
with a lining down to the waist ; 
others are made with a yoke, and 
gathered into a belt. A low or high 
waist of cotton cloth may be worn 
underneath. 

Bodies are sti. cut high on tne 
shoulder, and as much to the natu- 
ral form as possible. The open and 
heart-shaped bodices should be 
reserved for somewhat dressy toi- 
lets, as they do not look well with- 
out a finishing of lace, and other 
ornaments. 

Plain sleeves, shaped to the arm, 
accompany the plain high bodies ; 
sleeves ruffled at the elbow, and 
open sleeves are used with the 
gquare-cut or heart-shaped corsage 
for dinner and half evening toi- 
lets—and a mere strap, or tiny puff, 
or ruffle, with the very low bod- 
ices denominated “ full” evening 
dress. 

Overskirts are more in vogue 
than ever, or an upper dress which 
simulates one. 

Black silks are always best made 
with an overskirt, as it can be util- 
ized for so many other dresses. 

Black alpace will be made this 
spring very largely into suits, con- 
sisting of skirt and Polonaise. The 
underskirt should be finished with 
several ruffles, with quilling or vel- 
vet between. The Polonaise forms 
an upper-skirt and panter, is trim- 
med with a single ruffle, and looped 
with bows of velvet, or rosettes of 
the material. The body should be 
trimmed square, or to simulate a 
cape ; the sleeves at the wrist. 

Suits in other materials may be 
made up in the same way. 

Street suits are also fashionably 
made, with round skirt, upper-skirt, 
and sailor jacket. The trimming 
consists of a fiat-plaited flounce 
upon the lower-skirt, and a narrow 
doubled quilling upon the upper- 
skirt and jacket, headed with an 
inch-wide black velvet, or Hercules 
braid. 


PROMENADE OR VISITING TOILETS. 


Fic. 1.—Dress of rich black armure silk, with 12-inch flounce extending all round 
the bottom of the skirt, and headed by 4 doubled box-quilling of \ne material. The 
flounce is scolloped out upon the edge and is bound with the same. The tanic 
upper skirt is cut in square across the front breadth and rounded up on the back, 
where it ia also looped high, the full sash handsomely filling in the epace. The up- 
per skirt is trimmed with a ruched quilling of the silk, through the center of which 
is a piping of satin. The body is trimmed square with narrow folds and pipings of 
cross-cut silk and satin, and these, alternating with rachings, are repeated across the 
front breadth. sy . 


Fic. 3.—Short dress of amethyst Irish poplin, trimmed with an 8-inch flounce 
faced with corded silk, and box-plaited on with piping of silk, all of the same shade. 
The upper ekirt is hardly seen to advantage in the illustration. It is long on the 
sides, quite douffant, and forms & very graceful festooned panier, looped up almost 
to the waist, and filled in with round sash ends at the sides us well as upon the back. 
The trimming consists of a quilling of the silk, standing up from the edge, and bor- 
dered with a rich tasseled fringe. The bodice is plain, with the exception of a piait- 
ing at the back and the ruffle of silk round the neck. Upon our “ Spring Bulletin of 
Fashions,"’ another view is given of this dress, which conveys a much more perfect 
idea of it as one of the freshest and most distingue designs of the season. 
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PLATE, 

Fic. 1.—Suit of purple satin cloth, 
or, as it is sometimes called, satin- 
faced cashmere, on account of its 
being a twilled frabric. The suit con- 
sista of two skirts, a high body and 
tight-fitting casaque trimmed with 
black velvet, fringe, and buttons cov- 
ered with the material. The casaque 
has revers at the neck, and is trimmed 
with fringe to simulate revers upon 
the front of the skirt. The walking- 
skirt is trimmed with a flounce box- 
plaited on, and surmounted by bande 
of velvet, put on in diagonal lines 
inclosed by straight bands. Two 
rows of this trimming are placed all 
the way round the skirt; the third 
simulates the apron to the overskirt, 
which extends only to the sides. The 
trimming is repeated upon the sleeves 
and skirt of the casaque. 

Fic. 2.—Dinner or evening dress in 
two colors of silk, rich black satin- 
faced gros-grain and maize-colored 
poult de soie. The maize forms a per- 
fectly plain high dress, demi-trained 
and trimmed with detached flouncing 
of the gros-grain, and a pretty over- 


Flounces are more 
ever—numerous small flounces and 
single deep flounces being equally 
favored, and seemingly 8 mere mat- 
ter of taste. | 

The flounces of white organdie 
muslin, used for trimming silk 
dresses, are mounted upon a strip 
of stiff washing net, so that they 
can be taken off and washed, or 
removed to another skirt. An 
overdress of muslin accompanies 
these flounces, and is ruffled also, 
and looped high, with ribbons or 
flowers. 
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LACE SETS FOR BRIDES. 


Fu trousseaux of lace contain 
shawl, flounce, handkerchief, lap- 
pets, fan and parasol cover, and 
narrow lace for trimming. The 
shawl is draped to form a vail at 
the wedding. The lace flounce 
should not be placed at the edge 
of the train, where it is liable to be 
injured, but above a narrower 
flounce of satin. 
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March, 


4 dress, paniered and bordered like the 


flouncing, with raches of maize silk 
feathered out. 

The sections of the flounce consist 
six box-plaitings, spaced between and 
ornamented in the spaces with bows 
of the silk. The overdress is also 
finished with square bows without 
ends. 


Fia. 3.—Evening dress consisting 
of skirt und ¢unique overdress of pink 
poult de soie, ornamented with black 
velvet and alternating flounces of 
white organdie muslin and of the ma- 
terial. The tunique is long in the 
skirt and high in the neck at the back, 
while in front it forms a very short 
basque and is cut out a low square. 
The sleeves are plain at the top and 
demi-flowing. The white muslin may 
be replaced by white silk pinked out 
upon the edge, if preferred, with ex- 
cellent effect—butgthe muslin is new- 
er, less expensive, and @ thoroughly 
Parisian idea. The upper flounce is 
sewn on with a band of velvet studded 
with star bows; these are also used 
with charming effect to unite the ¢u- 
nique skirt at the back. There is no 
sash, but a bow to match is affixed to 
the back of the belt. 


THE “MADELON * SLEEVE. 
Tas is cut quite loose to the arm, is 
ornamented with a ruffle at the front, & 
deep flounce over the elbow, and ruches 
with narrow bands of velvet or braided 
gimp between. A rosette ie placed co- 
quettishly on the inner seam of the elbow. 
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PURE MOHAIRS FOR SPRING 
WEAE: 


Ir is #0 difficult to distinguleh between 
a pure mohair and an {mitation, by a eu- 
perficial examination, that we are happy 
to announce a new black brand of these 
beautiful fabrics, that can be relied upon 
as absolutely pure in quality, perfect in 
color—which they are warranted to re- 
tuin—and manufactured of fincr mate- 
rial than any other ever sold in this 
country. 

The “ Beaver brand ** fe the trade-mark, 
and we can guarantee them in every re 
epect. | 


CRINOLINE. 

We are often asked whether 
crinolines are or are not out of fash- 
ion, and we always answer in the 
negative ; they are not out of fashion. 
Indeed, the present mode of wear- 
ing costumes with double skirts, 
tunics, and tight-fitting paletot, 
fully gathered at the back, renders 
a crinoline quite indispensable ; 
otherwise the dress has a very bad 
effect, being very full and puffed 
out at the top, and quite scant and 
limp at the bottom. 

The present crinoline is of mode- 
rate size, but it has the usual light, 
steel circles and a tournure in the 
upper part at the back, more or less 
puffed out. 

This tournure sets off to advan- 
tage the full double skirt or gather- 
ed basque, or the elaborate bow of 
of the sash. 


Sn 


THE “ JACQUELINE” COAT. 


Tris pretty jacket will answer for a 
bodice toahouse dress or for street wear. 
The skirt forms a waistcoat in front, and 
lapels with vevers at the back. The 
revers ore of velvet, and are turned back 
down the front, displaying a plain, square, 
muslin chemisette, trimmed neatly with 
black velvet. Belt and sash bow of velvet. 
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THE ISABELLE SLEEVE. 

Tuts sleeve is handsome in silk with 
puflings of satin. It reaches only to the 
elbow, the ruffles extending upon the arm. 
It is trimmed with lace and buttons 


adapted to the color and material of the 
dress. 
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THE “GARDE SLEEVE. 


THE “ HUGUENOT” SLEEVE. 

Tus is a new and stylish sleeve for 
morning dress or house costume. The | pearance. 
full part is of white lawn or cambric, set | springs out at the elbow. retreating again 
in to the plain sleeve. A wide, rather | to the shape of the arm. It is trimmed 
loose band of black velvet is set on with | with straps of corded silk or velvet and 
buttons above the fulness, and so as to | ornamental buttons, attached to the ends 
lay over the elbow. The wrist displays a | of cords, which are stitched through the 
ruffle of lace and velvet bow. center of the strap. 


Tats sleeve is quite military in its ap- 
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WALKING AND EVENING DRESS. 
No. 1.—Evening dress of crimson gros-grain, the back breadths full and plain, 
medium train, 55 inches back, for a skirt of 41 inches front. The side-breadths are 
gored, and two plai‘ed ruffles in white silk eect the entire length of the seam; the 
ruffles are 244 and 13¢ inches respectively. These are laid in small box-plaits, and 
the seam covered with a narrow box-plaited ruche of the dress material. One-third 
of the front breadth is of the crimson, and the rest in white silk. At the bottom is 
| sot a scant flounce, cight inches deep, of the crimson; and above this, one of twelve 
laches in white. Each of these flounces has very little fullness, and the upper one, 
it will be seen, has vandykes formed of the rnching. These are of crimson. and 
finished with an open ‘pattern of black lace. Four rows of plaited ruffle in white. 
with a ruche of the crimson, cover the seams and ornament the part of the front 
which is made in white. The overskirt is short. cut in leaf-shaped pointe ; the back 
very full and caught up £0 as to effect a full puff, and finished with black lace and 
ruching same as the dress. The front points have a plaiting of white, with a rnche 


of crimson to finish. The waist low and square, with a litde cap of white silk for 
the sleeve, ‘ 


No. 2.—Walking-dress of black gros-grain ; skirt plain, with fhe exception of two 
bands of bias velvet, each three inches wide. set between two bias folds of the silk. 
A Polonaise, lined ard plain at the bottom, but looped high, gives a plain but elegant 
overskirt. The round cape is attached to the neck, and a braided passemerferie of 
velvet and silk serves to loop both cape and Polonaise. Cape and sleeves are finished 
with black thread lace of a rich pattern and 8 inches wide. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FULL-SIZED 
PATTERN-SHEET. 
(See Supplement.) 

METTERNICH MANTLE.—This grace- 
ful and convenient garment has be- 
come one of the acknowledged 
achievements of modern dress-mak- 
ing art; and will take its place as 
a permanent design, subject to cer- 
tain more or less important changes 
and modifications. It is one of the 
most fashionable, as well as the most 
useful of spring styles, and we give 
the full-sized pattern as the most va- 
luable paper present we can make for 
this month, to our numerous lady 
friends and subscribers. 

The model is made in rich silk or 
fine black cashmere, and trimmed 
with folds of silk or satin and fringe. 
If made in cashmere, it is very neatly 
trimmed with narrow folds of the 
same, with edge of satin stitched in. 
The collar is of silk, satin, or velvet. 
It is an excellent design to be worn 


It tapers at the wrist, but | ¢% svife. 


THE ‘“ MARGUERITE™ CASAQUE. 


Tuts is the newest and prettiest of the 
over-garments for early spring wear. It 
consists of a close-fitting paletot belted 
in, the seams outlined with a double box- 
quilling of the material, put on with satin 
fold, or piping, edged with silk or gal- 
oon; the back part of the skirt is plaited 
at the waist, and gathered upon the sides 
to form a graceful modification of the 
panier. The quilling terminates at the 
back in.square bows. When this casaque 
is made en suile, the doubled fold or 
pipings may be in two colors. 
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THE ‘‘ BACHELIK.” 


Tus handsome and useful gar- 
ment is growing in popular favor 
as it becomes better known and ap- 
preciated. It is copied from the 
head-dress of the Russian soldier, 
and may be worn as a sortie du bal 
orasa scarf wrap. They are not 
dificult to make from a pattern, 
and may be prettily ornamented by 
any lady in a simple design for 
braiding. 
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> CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 


SHort dresses, it must be re- 
membered, are imperative for school 
wear, no matter what the age of 
the wearer. Upon no account must 
young girls don long skirts in or 
out of the school, until they are en- 
tirely emancipated from its rogula- 
tions. 

The skirt and simple Polonaise, 
belted in, is the best and most be- 
coming dress for school-girls of fif- 
teen or thereabouts—cashmere in 
winter, gingham or hair-striped 
cambric in summer. 

Even ruffled trimmings should 
not be allowed, excepting in the 
case of a narrow ruffle of lace at 
the throat. Once commence with 
frills and flounces on girls’ dresses, 
and you will not know where to 
stop. Trains will follow. 

Flat braids and galoons are of 
course unobjectionable, and are 
& ~~ much better because they can be 
¥ washed easily. 
€ Very pretty changes can be made 
§ from these costumes by providing 
a couple of high white waists, and 
» cloth or merino jackets, which the 
young ladics can braid or embroi- 
& der for themselves, and which can 
‘§ be made with or without sleeves, 
i” so as to suit changes in tempera- 
43 ‘ture. 
¥ Bright colors, crimson or scarlet, 


. may be admitted into these jackets, 
8 which would be too striking in a 
complete costume for quiet school 
‘wear. 

A pretty spring costume for a 
> little girl of four to six consists of 
Q 'a blue all-wool delaine or poplin 
‘8 \dress, trimmed with three flounces 
edged with narrow black velvet, 
y White cloth paletot outlined with 
g black velvet, and bordered with 
* white fringe. White felt toquet, 
‘'@ trimmed with blue velvet and fea- 
thers. 

Furs are replacea, as soon as it is 
warm enough, by cravats, made of 
* a threecornered bit of cambric, 
@ -edged with wide lace, the ends 
7, crossed at the back. 

A pretty spring costume for a 
boy of four consists of a skirt of 
Scotch tweed, plain in front, but 
“kilt” plaited upon the sides and 
back. Plain vest buttoned in 
front, and jacket trimmed with two 
rows of narrow braid, or a line of 


“& embroidery. Striped stockings, 
“ high boots. 
z Black velveteen suits have been 


very much in vogue for little girls of 
two to five years, during the past 
~ winter, accompanied by little black 
€ bonnets, lined, and trimmed with 
% blue; and it seems as though little 
® black silk suits, very much ruffled, 
and worn with white, pink, or 
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blue bonnets, would be in high 


favor for the coming spring. | It is 


in the quaintness of these little toi- 
lets that their attraction con- 


sists, and of course they must be 


kept exclusively for out-door wear. 

Much less expensive, however, 
are the pretty suits of white pique 
for little girls, trimmed with nee- 
dlework bands, and adapted to any 
occasion. They are also very pret- 
ty, as well asvery durable. The 
needlework ruffles, it must be said, 
trim them much prettier than em- 
broidery. 

A little casague of black silk, 


prettily trimmed with ruches, or 
with ruches and lace, is almost in- 
dispensable to the spring outfit of 
a girl from six to twelve, as it will 


do to wear with any dress. 
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THE “DAISY DRESS. 
Front view. 


WUT Vhs 
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Back View. 


A Low gored dress in pink all-wool 
delaine, for girls of three or four ycars. 
The bretelles extend only to the shoulder. 
The front is trimmed with straps of vel- 


vet of graduated lengths, in the same 


style as the illustrated ‘* muslin * apron. 


The trimming consists of ruffles of the 
material, headed with black velvet. Five 
yards of delaine, and a piece of velvet, 


would be required for the dregs. 


OUR PURCHASING BUREAU 


Is now completely organized, and ladies 
or dealers who do not wish to expend the 
time or money in visiting New York can 
send their orders to us, with the full as- 
surance of being dealt with promptly and 
honorably. 

All orders, large and small, receive the 
same conscientious attention. 

It is always best to leave something to 
discretion, as our knowledge in some re- 
spects must be greater than that of those 
who live away from metropolitan centers. 
Where this is done personal judgment and 
care are exercised, and the transaction, 
when completed, must be considered final. 

At least ten per ccnt. of the purchase 
money must accompany the order by cx- 
press; the rest to be paid on delivery of 
the goode. 

Weare constantly receiving letters from 
partics whom we have served in this way, 
and their united testimony is, that we 
please them better than they could please 
themselves. . . 

Millinery goods, dress-makere’ trim- 
mings, articles of ladies’ or children’s 
outfit, ornaments, jewelry, laces, and the 
like, are all specially in our line, and can 
be bought of the newest etyles and at the 
lowest prices. 

Ladies, state what you want, or the 
purpoee for which you want it, and the 
price you are willing to pay for it, and we 
can undoubtedly furnish you as well as if 
you purchased for yourself. Try it. 


peasant 


THE members of a houschold are very 
apt to cet ‘* out of sorts*’ in the spring, 
and the mother is troulsled what to do for 
them. Appetites are irregular, this docs 
not taste good, and that is not at all what 
it used to be, until mother gets out ofsorts 
too, and wishes there were nosuch things 
as cooking or housekeeping in the world. 

All this disturbance is the natural result 
of the heavy living proverbial in this 
country, and particularly in the winter 
season, Turkeys, sausages, mince-pies, 
buckwheat cakes, fried dough-nuts, the 
immense quantities of butter, and tons of 
hot coffee, have been allowed to do an un- 
limited work, and a certain penalty must 
be paid. 

The wise housekeeper will introduce 
into her bills of fare at this season as 
much fruit and as many eucculent articles 
of food as possible. She will cut off the 
supply of pork in the shape of ham, 
sausage, Or any other, and have stewed 
fruit added to the hominy, oatmeal, 
cracked wheat. or graham mush, which 
should alternate upon every family brcak- 
fast table, and which, added to eggs and 
warmed potatoes, presents a bill of fare 
fit for a king. 

Oranges are an excellent article of food 
at thie season, and are especially good for 
the etomach taken before breakfast. The 
Messinas are the best, eaten without 
sugar, if possible. 

Early spinach, young dandclion shoots, 
and every variety of greens, are valuable 
upon the table, and should be gathered 
with care or purchased as often ay means 
will allow. Put them into boiling water, 
cook rapidly, with a pinchof salt. Drain 
dry. and eat without melted butter or 
hard-boiled eggs. 

“Favorite Disnes.”’°—We extracted, 
for a previone number, a few receipte 
taken from an additional chapter append- 
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ed to the latest cdition of Mrs. Croly‘s 
(Jennie June's) American Cookery-Bouk, 
published by the American News Com- 
pany. We take the following from its 
pages : 

The succeeding five receipts are from 
the Corresponding Sccretary of Sc7rasis. 
In reference to the ‘tea,’ John Savage 
wrote: 

** Celia makes such coul-inspiring tea, 

That when one’s ta’en the drgught celes- 

tial up 


He feels so happy, that tt oft struck me 


She must have poured her heart into he 
cup.” 


Mrs. Bureicn's TEa.—Take bert 
Oolong or Japanese tea, two heaping tea- 
spoonfuls for each person ; put in an 
earthen pot that has just been ringed with 
boiling water; pour over ita emall quan- 
tity of boiling water, and sect it on a 
moderately hot stove or range. Keep at 
the boiling point, but not boiling, for ten 
minutes; add as much boiling water as is 
needed and take to the table. ferve in 
thin china cups with best lump sugar and 
cream. 


Corpregr.—Take best Mocha coffee, roast 
to a rich brown, taking care to have no 
burnt kernela; grind immediately, not 
too fine; break into it an egg, wet the 
mixture with cold water, cover closciy, 
and let etand till morning. Put into a 
clean coffee-pot, add as muchi cold water 
as is nceded, and sct over a moderate 
fire. When it comes toa boil take it off 
and let it ecttle. To good coffee white 
sugar and cream or condensed milk is 
indispensable, 


Murrins.—Onc quart of milk, two eggs 
well beaten,a piece of butter two-thirds 
the size of an egz, flour enough to inake 
a stiff batter, halfa pint of yeast. Let it 
stand till light, and bake in rings about 
half the usual width. 


SALAD - DrEsetxne.— Four eggs boiled 
very hard. Let them get entirely cold; 
remove the whites, and rub the yolks to 
a paste; add one tea-spoonful powdered 
sugar, one tea-spoonful French mustard, 
one salt-spoonful of galt. Ruball together, 
slowly adding best olive-oil till the mix- 
ture is of the consistency of thick cream. 
Add two table-epoonfuls of vinegar and 
the whites of the eggs chopped not too 
fine, ‘ 


Mince Pres.—Boil a large tongue until it 
is perfectly tender, remove the outside and 
gristly parts, chop it fine and add three 
bowls of peeled and minced Spitzcaburgh 
apples. Add to these one pound of well 
cleansed Zante currants, one of raisins 
stoned and chopped, one of raisins whole, 
one pound of light-brown sugar, one pound 
of suet chopped, a little salt, an ounce each 
of mace, nutmeg, cinnamon ind cloves half 
a pound of chipped candicd c.tron, halfa 
pound of orange and lemon candied peel 
mixed, a pint of golden or maple syrup, 
and one pint each of madcira and best 
brandy, mix thoroughly. Tie it down in 
a jar, put it in acool place and it will 
keep for pies all winter. 


APPLE TapiocA Puppine.—Peel and 
core eight apples, fill them with eugar in 
which a little nutmeg has been grated. 
Take a cupful of tapioca which has been 
all night soaking in water, add to it a 
little milk or water if needed and pour 
it roand the apples, which have been 
laid in a buttered dish. Bake slowly one 
hour, and serve with cream and pow- 
dered sugar. It is good hot or cold, the 
tapioca forming a jelly round the apples. 


Pua@re Carr's Snow Batrs.—Pccel and 
take out the cores of six large baking 
apples, equal size; fill the holes with 
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quince marmalade, and roll the apples in 
pounded loaf sugar. Then cover them 
with a smooth guod paste of equal thick- 
ness, and bake them a light-brown in a 
moderate oven. Have an icing prepared 
flavored with lemon, with which cover 
them thickly, and set them near enough 
to the fire to harden, but not to become 
brown. 


Mortner's Biscuirs.— These biscuits, 
which are very nice and very simple, are 
made of flae white bread dough, with the 
addition of a little butter worked in by 
hand. Spread out the dongh, break the 
butter small, knead it well, roll it out a 
quarter of an inch thick, cut out the bis- 
cuits, prick them and let them stand ina 
warm place, covered with a cloth, for 
half an hayr. Then bake them a light 
brown. 

These, with stewed potatoes, cream pie 
andj fruit, used to form our summer Sun- 
day morning breakfast at home. 


TurTLE Bean Soup.—Soak one and a 
half pints of turtle beans, in cold wuter, 
over night. In the morning drain off the 
water, wash the beans in fresh water, 
and put into the soup digester with four 
quarts of good beef stock, from which all 
the fat has been removed. Set it where 
it will boil steadily, but slowly, till din- 
ner, or five hours at the least—six is bet- 
ter. Two hours before dinner put in half 
& can of tomatoes, or cizht fresh ones, 
and a large coffee-cup of tomato catsup. 
One onion, a carrot, and a few of the out- 
side stalks of celery, cut into the soup 
with the tomatoce, improves it for most 
People. Strain through a fine colander or 
coarse sieve, rubbing through enough of 
the beans to thicken the soup, and send 
to table hot. 


A note accompanying this receipt 
says: “After straining, an addition 
is to return the soup to the digester, 
bring to a boil, and break in four or five 
eggs, and as soon as the whites have ‘set’ 
Gtery litte, dish the soup and bring to 
the table with the slightly cooked eggs 
floating on the top. There should be 
eggs enough to take one out for every 
person at the tablo.”’ 


Rarszp Biscuits.—Peel and boil two 
large potatoes in just enough water to 
cover. When done, mash smoothly, and 
adding a half-pint of the water in which 
they were boiled. While hot rub it 
throngh a colander or coarse sicve, 
add half a pint of sweet milk, half 
tea-spoonful walt, one table-spoonful su- 
gar and flour to make a stiff batter. 
When cold add half a penny's worth of 
baker's, or half a cupful of home-made 
yeast, which is better. Let it rise tho- 
roughly, then rub a tea-cup of butter into 


| 


sufficient flourto mould. (If warm weath- | 


er, it is well to dissolve a half tea-sepoon- 


fal of soda and stir into the batter.) Beat | 


the white of one egg stiff, and stir in with 
the butter and flour, beinz careful to nee 
as little flour as possible and have it atiff 
for moulding—then knead half an hour. 
If too early for tea, put it into the cel- 
lar or refrigerator until within an hour 


of tea-time, when it should bo kneaded | 
fifteen minates, cut into small biscuit, and | 


fet to riee till as light as possible without 
fouring; bake in a quick oven. When 
done, cover over Closely with a clean 
bread-cloth, and Jet them remain in the 
pan a few minutes to eoften, then send 
to the table. They should be light as a 
puff, and very tender. 


Aunt Fanny's BREAKFAST CAKEs.—In 
one quart of thick sour milk, atir Graham 
flour, to make a thick batter, add a little 
aalt, a heaping tea-epoon of soda, and a 
tea-spoon of melted butter, Make it into 
drop cakes, and bake. 
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OUR GRANDMOTHERS’ TOILET, 

IN no particular has the present 
generation become more fustidious 
than in what is requisite for the 
use of ladies in their own drawing- 
rooms. Essences, powders, pastes, 
washes for the hair, washes for the 
skin, recall the days of our grand- 
mothers, when such appurtenances 
were thought essential, and were 
ewential ; for our great-grandmoth- 
era were not rigid in points of clean- 
liness, and it is only uncleanliness 
that requires scents to conceal it, 
and applications to repair its rav- 
ages. Our great-grandmothers 
Wore powder and pomatum, and 
had their hair dressed three times 
a week—going to bed in the cush- 
ioned structure, after suffering tor- 
ture for some hours, lest they 
should, in the weakness of human- 
ity, lean back in their chairs. Our 
great-grandmothers, too, had their 
white kid gloves sewn to the bot- 
tom of each sleeve, lest they should 
incur the calamity of a sunburnt 


arm. Our great-grandmothers 
were afraid of cold water, and deli- 
cately wiped their faces with the 
corner of a towel no larger than a 
pocket-handkerchief. There were 
those among them who boasted 
that they had never washed their 
faces in their whole span of exist- 
ence, lest it should spoil their com. 
plexions, but had only passed a 
cambric handkerchief over the de)- 


icate brow and cheeks, wetted with 


elderflower-water or rose-water. 
The nearest approach to the ablu- 
tion we now diurnally practice was 
bathing their lovely countenances 
in May-dew, esteemed the finest 
thing in the morning for the skin 
by our belles of the last century ; 
so they turned out betimes in high- 
heeled shoes and négliyés, trotted 
down the old avenues of many a 
patriarchal home to the meadow, 
and, saturating their kerchiefs in 
May-dew, refreshed with it the 
cheeks flushed overnight at quad- 
rille or great casino, and went 


home, contented that a conscientious | 


duty had been performed. 


WE fear our lady contributors to this 
department have shown themselves so 
Kind aud flattering in their acknowiédg- 
ments, as to subject us to the charge of 
blowing our own trumpet in publishing 
them. But it must be remembered that 
we publish o very emall, and not by any 
means the most eulogistic part of the let- 
ters we receive, and that these annual 
“sweet words’? come to us as a sort of 
holiday gift. For this once, therefore, we 
crave indulgence. 

We commence with an answer to the 
inquiry of 


“ Many L.:’—The costume of a “ Yan- 
kee girl’’ is a striped calico dress of any 


dark, ugly pattern, very lank, without 
hoops, and made to touch the ground. “A 
blac checked * pinafore,” or long sleeve- 
less sack, open on the back, and drawn in 
With a string round the neck. (It should 
come within 4 quarter of a yard of the 
bottom of the dress). Low black morocco 
“ buskins,” a bag for knitting. work, a 
high comb, and hair combed straight 
back from the front, so as to give a sharp, 
wide awake look. 


“T. H. M. I1."—Black or dark blue 
dress coat, and pczarl-colored trowsers, 
are very fashionably worn by gentlemen 
in the evening; but there is no style bet- 
ter than black dress coat, black corded 
silk vest, black trowsers, and very pale 
tinted buff, or cream colored glove? 
White necktics are now only worn by 
waiters in first-class hotels. Full black 
ones are worn by gentlemen; also satin 
scarfs, and, for grand occasions, neckties 
of ruffied real lace. 


“Sara L. H.”"—The notice of pianos 
paid for by installments must have been 
in the advertising columns. Address the 
advertiser. 

‘* CortacE Home, 

“ DEAR DeMorEst—You epeak of ruf. 
fled covers, not slips for pillows: please 
tell me how made and trimmed, and the 
most fashionable shape now in vogue for 
pillows.” 


Ans. The fashionable shape for pillows 
is large and square. “Covers” consist 
of a single square of fine linen, cut an inch 
larger every way than the pillows, and 
bordered with a fluted ruffle three inches 
in depth of fine linen cambric. These 
covers are laid over the pillows in the day 
time, and readily removed at night. 


** ALLIE.”—We do not sell our premium 
note-paper. You will find Hyperion hair- 
curlers in our advertised List. 


A LADY writes’ 


““Worps can not express the instruc- 
tion and amusement your Magazine af- 
fords me. I think your ‘Ladies’ Club,’ 
alone, is well worth the price of the sub- 
scription.” 


“DEAR DEMonEsT—1st. What would 
be the cost of a sct of ladies’ visiting- 
cards in the latest style, with the name 
engraved ? 

“2d. The cost of a very handsome pear! 
card-case ? 

“8d. Of a handeome silver card-cage ? 

‘4th. Of two very handsome gold che- 
mise-etuds? and do they have an initial 
engraved in the center ? 

“5th. Which is the more fashionable, 


and envelopes? 

“6th. Could I obtain all or any of these 
articles by sending to Madame Demor- 
est ? qa. M." 


Ans. 1st, $3.00. 

2d. $5.00 to 10.00. 

8d. $25.00. 

4th. $15.00 to $25.00. 

Sth. White, when the single initial only 

is used—colored, for an elaborate mono- 
eram. 

| 6th. Yes, 

* FANNY,”—We can see no reason why 
you should not invite your dentist ac- 
quaintance to call, if you desire to do so. 

“Mrs. 8. H. C."—Yon could not put 
the eum of money you mention (€800) to 
better advantage than by establishing 
your daughter as a branch of our house. 
There is a constant increase in the de 
mand for patterns and dresemaking, and, 
with the assistance and prestige she re- 
ceives in this way, she may, with indua- 
try, lay the foundation for a life of nseful- 
ness and honorable independence. 


** DEAR DemonEst—Plcase tell me how 


white or colored initials for note-paper 
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long it is considered proper for any one 
to use mourning writing-paper—if only 
for the first few letters, or during all the 
time of mourning. SaDIe.”’ 


Ans. During the term of mourning 


From Kentucky a lady writes: 

* DEAR DewonEsr—I received the pat- 
terns safely that I sent for, and have 
made me a dress by them. I had no 
trouble with them. The waist fits me 
beautifully, and is the most comfortablo 
dress I ever wore. Ido not know how I 
should get along without your Magazine. 
I go to it for everything I want‘to know, 
and always find something to the point. 
I took your book several years ago; but, 
when I was left a widow, with little chil- 
dren, and reeources limited, I thought I 
could not afford to take any book. It 
was always a source of rearct to me that 
I did not have yours to guide me, and at 
last concluded that I must have Demon- 
E8T, in order to teach me how to ccono- 
mize. My little daughter is taking Youna 
AMERICA, and is delighted with it. 

** I have one trouble, and would like for 
you to help me overcome it. It is this: 
T have several neighbors who are always 
wanting ‘to borrow Demonest a little 
while,’ and sometimes they do not return 
it for several daya; then it is soiled and 
torn, and they know I want to have them 
bound, and every one of them are more 
able to eubscribe for it than I am, but 
they prefer borrowing. I have refused 
them, but still they come. Now what 
shall I do, and how get rid of them, for I 
do want my books bound after a while? 
I would not mind lending them if they 
would take care of them. 

“Tell me what kind of trimming 
* Grebe * is, and is it suitable for any kind 
of woolen goods ? 

“I hope that I may alwaya hereafter be 
able to take your valuable Magazine, and 
that you may live in the hearts and homes 
of your countrywomen as you do in mine. 

wWDE 

Ans. Mark the number containing this 
letter and send it to your troublezome 
neighbors; or, start a club and request 
them to join it—they can hardly refuse 
after having borrowed your copy of the 
Magazine so Jong. ° 

**Grebe " is a very delicate kind of fur. 
It is too costly to be suited to all kinds 
of woolen goods, and is not serviceable 
either. It is very recherche, however, and 
trims silver-gray poplins very beautifully. 


“ Virginia City, 

‘Dean Lapres’ CLus—1. Can you ob- 
tain a handsome ehade of wine-colored 
alpaca in the * Buffalo brand’ alpacaz— 
avery bright shade? I desire it near the 
color of inclosed sample, or even brighter. 
Please tell me ff you can obtain so bright 
a color. 

“2. How expensive would a switch of 
dark brown hair be, thirty-six inches in 
length, weighing six onnces—hair all 
nearly same length? 

‘I return thanks for the prompt fulfill- 
ment of my order for goods. The pack- 
age and contents suited me perfectly. 
Many thanks for your kindnces. 

“L. E. A.” 

Ans. 1. The “ Buffalo brand" alpaca is 
not made in colors. 

You could hardly get so bright a shade 
as sample inclosed in alpaca. We should 
advise handsome Empreas cloth instead. 
A fine shade and quality of that can be 
bought for sixty-five cents per yard. 

2. Twenty-five dollars. 


*“* Mrs. S. I." asks: 


“Ist. Are the De Medici collars com- 
posed of real lace, or imitation? I mean 
those at $5.00 apiece. 


to WN 


two. ’ 
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“od, What is the price per piece of 
Cash’s cambric ruffliny, with double edge 
and single, and of different widths ? 

“8d, How much material does it take 
of delaine width, or silk, to make a suit 
like the one in your January number, 
which you describe as a black alpaca or 
silk, trimmed with six narrow flounces 
headed with velvet, and trimmed down 
the front with buttons and straps of vel- 
vet, and worn with a loose sailor jacket, 
trimmed to match the skirt? 

““4th, What is the price per yard of 
Nainsook muslin, suitable for baby-slips, 
and haw much does it take to make a 
hivh neck and long sleeves slip for an in- 
fant ? 

‘5th. What is the price per cake of 
‘Constantine's pine tar soap,’ and do you 
know anything of its virtues ? 

““¢th. What is the price per yard of 
white ‘baby flannel,’ and what the price 
of red or blue opera flannel *” 


Ans. 1st. A good imitation. 

2d. It commences at $1.10 per piece, 
and goes up to $3.00, according to width. 

3:1. 25 yards of material, 4 pieces of vel- 
vet, 2 dozen buttons. 

4th. 50 cents. 2!¢ yards. 

5th. 15 cents. It is very cleansing and 
beneficial. ~ 

Gth. 89 cents. 60 cents. 

We can not ecnd sampler. 
, Night dresses would cost $15.00 for the 


A young lady inquires: 


“1st. If a young gentleman has visited 
& young lady, and, some time after his re- 
turn home, she receives his picture as a 
Christmas cift—wonuld you advise her to 
acknowledge the receipt of it, or accept 
it as a challenge to a correspondence ? 

“2d. Would you advise me to cut a 
straicht-skirted black silk into a short 
walking-suit ? 

3d. Are pillows made very large, and 
do they make them ¢/fraight, or with 
yokes ? 

“4th. Can you tell me some pretty 
names for a country residence? 

‘65th. Can you tell me what Arnica 
Jlowers are? Do they grow in this conn- 
try? 

“Oth. What is the correct pronuncia- 
tion for ‘ Muhlback ?’ F. Cora.” 


‘Ans. 1st. Acknowledge the receipt of 
it, of course, briefly requesting to know 
what you shall do with it—for it is some- 
thing like impertinence when a young 
gentleman sends his picture unanthorized. 

2d. Yea. 
can make of it. 

8d. Large, square, and straight. 

4th. Glenwood, Glen Iris, Rosedale. 
Elmwood. The ‘*Nest,” the ‘ Rest,” 
‘** Grotto.” 

5th. They are the flowers of a very val- 
uable medicinal plant, and grow in many 
parts of this country. ~ ; 

Oth. Mule-back. 


A NEw subscriber writes : 


‘*DEAR DeMOREST.—I have received 
your beautiful picture of the ‘ Pic-Nic.’ It 
came in guod order, and gives more than 
satisfaction. Truly, I must say that I was 
disappointed in recciving so beautiful a 
picture. I shali show it to everybody 
that I can, for it seems to me that any 
one would be pleased to have one just 
like it, as the picture is worth more than 
the money to the lovers of beauty, and 
then the Magazine, also, is worth 80 
much to us living in the country. Iam 
going to try to do something for you in 
the way of getting subscribers, as I can 
not repay your kindness in any better 
way. My husband says ho will get me a 
nice frame for my picture, as he is as 
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much pleased with it asIam. For this | twenty names. Count me 


It is the very best use you: 


‘DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


among your 
working friends. Annis 8. 


“ SpRINGPIELD, Mo.” 


ANp from another lady we have the fol- 
lowing: 


“ Eprron DeworEst—I herewith send 
my third year's subscription for your 
Magazine, which I consider indispensa- 
ble. I have taken other Magazines, but 
never found one so practical and so 
adapted to all ladies’ wants. I like Jen- 
nie June's ‘Talks with Women’ so well. 
May she long live to blees her sex. - 

‘Please answer the following: If a 
young gentleman calls on a lady, by ap- 
pointment or otherwize, should he leave 
his hat and overcoat on the hat-rack witb- 
out being invited, or take them with him 
in the parlor? Are there any general 
principles to judge a person's character 
by her writing? if 0, what are they ? 

oe Ora.” 


Ans. He should leave them upon the 
hat-rack, unless he himself intends leav- 
ing immediately, and then he should an- 
nounce that fact as his apology for retain- 
ing them. 

Qd. Size, formation of letters, and gen- 
eral style, are the indications, but they 
are not certain, as they are very much 
modified by education and habit. The 
psychological test is to hold the writing 
in your closed hand until you get in rap- 
port with the mind of the person who 
wrote it. 


Lapigs, read the following: 


“Brive Point. 
‘Dear DeworEsSt—My premium Peer- 
leas cooking-stove arrived safe, alao my 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary came 
in good order. I have received over (iro 
hundred dollars worth in premiums in the 
past two years, but have never received 
anything that pleased me more than my 
cooking-stove. I thank you very much, 
and hope you may long live to give pre- 

miums and please subscribers, H.” 


We must give this onc also, from a 
“ New Subscriber,” at the risk of being 
thought egotistical: 


“Dean DeNoREstT—The first number 
of the Magazine, also ‘The Pic-Nic,’ ar- 
rived last week. The book is all that one 
can desire. The fashions are the best, 
and the reading the most interesting of 
anything of the kind Iever saw. Of the 
picture I can not say enough. I certainly 
had no idea of the worth of it. I had a 
splendid frame for it immediately, and it 
is now hanging over my piano, where it 
has been admired by many of my friends. 
Please accept many, many thanks.” 

‘“*M. C."’ writes: . 

‘“‘yat. I have a very good olack silk 
which has never been changed from 
straight widths except the front breadth, 
which I gored; there are eix straight 
widths, besides coat-sleeves. I want to 
get a better silk. . 

““Qd. Shall I get black or colored, and 
how make? could you get for me, and 
send trimmed pattern, and for what price ? 

‘* 3d. What kind of outside garment? I 
want a becoming dress for any place.” 


Ans. We should advise you to make a 
church and walking-dress of your old 
black silk, and get a new, handsome black 
silk, with demi-train and upper-skirt, for 
best. Wecould send you a trimmed pat- 
tern—price you will find on ontside cover 
of magazine, 

The ‘“ Metternich mantle, the plain 
pattern of which will be given in the 
April No., would form a becoming ont- 
side garment for you. It looks well made 
either in silk or fine black cashmere and 
trimmed with fringe. 


elegant and beautiful present please ac- 
cept my thanks. Mags. D." 


Our eplendid premium engraving of 
the * Pic-Nic" is winning golden opin- 
ions, a8 witness the following: 


: “TEXAS. 
“Dear Demorest—I can not refrain 
from writing and thanking you for our 
beautiful premiums. I say our, because 
all of the club that I sent are as much de- 
lighted with their premiums as myself. 
The ‘ Pic-Nic’ is perfectly beautiful, and 
I am so much pleased with my butter- 
knives—they are more than worth the 
trouble of getting up the club. LTintend 
borrowing Mrs. P——'s ‘ Pic-Nic,’ and let 
them know that you give & premium 
which alone is worth the price they pay 
for the most valuable Magazine ever pub- 
lished. I have the promise of five sub- 
acribers, which I will send you ag soon as 
they send the money on. Your Magazine 
is a greater favorite here than any other. 

“KE. J. McC.”’ 


*~ Anp here is another from Mra. W. T.S.: 


*“'Triag Co., Ky. 

‘Dear DemorEST—Y our beautiful pre- 
minum engraving (‘ The Pic-Nic’) came to 
me several days ago, and I desire to thank 
you for the beautiful gift. Itis elegant, 
I am passionately fond of pictures, and 
this engraving is my idea! of a charming 
parlor ornament. A friend sent me your 
MonrTHLY for the entire year (1869), and I 
fancy it so much I shall never be without 
itagain. Your ‘ Ladies Club’ is the very 
quinteesence of its attractions; the won- 
der to me is that you go graciously and 
gratuitously spend your valuable time in 
answering so many questions. 

‘“Y am a farmer's and a physician's 
wife (my hueband farming extensively, 
although an M. D.), and your Magazine is 
hailed with delight each monthly advent. 

‘My hair is brown in color, rather long 
—below my waist an inch or two—and 
also rather thin; how shall I arrange it? 
I have been wearing the back part twisted 
on a roll, and the front brushed back and 
wound round the club, and a small plait 
of hair pinned round this. I am tired of 
this style, and yet I have so much running 
about to do, secing, watching after my 
chickens, pigs, and servants, that the 
curls and frizzes do not suit me. Please 
tell me how to dress it plainly and yet 
stylish. 

“ Are hoops yet in vogue? How large 
nre they and will they be, if still worn?” 


Ans, Many thanks for your kind opin- 
ion. 

You can not wear your hair in a more 
easy, simple, or becoming fashion than 
by braiding your own, or making a French 
twist of it, and then wearing a handsome 
plait round it. Bra‘d one little strand of 
your front hair, at night, close to the 
parting, and comb it out in the morning ; 
it will be very Hiuo trouble, and quite 
change the character of your coiffure. 


A Lapy writes to the ‘‘ Ladies’ Club:” 


“ My premium tea-spoons have arrived, 
and they are splendid! far excelling my 
anticipation of them. Many thanks for 
your kindness. Iam amply repaid for the 
trouble of getting upaclub. Shonld have 
sent you more names, but illness in my 
family prevented. What names I sent 
were obtained without any trouble, as 
every one seemed delighted with the 
Magazine. Those of my club whom I 
have scen speak in the highest terms of 
{ts excellence and beauty. Al are de- 
lighted with the engraving representing 
Mr. and Mme. Demorest. Next year I 
shall not be satisfied to send you less than 
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March, 


‘‘Manion ’ writes: 


**Graxp Raprps. 
“Dean DEemoRnEst~—Your most inter- 


esting magazine is evera welcome guest 
at our rural home, and we appreciate them 
more and more with every number. 


“Do you know of any way Sf washing 


white tarlatan ? 


“ Are double skirts now very fashiona- 


ble ? 


‘* What do you think of my character by 


my hand-writing ?’’ 


Ans. You can wash tartalan, but there 


would be notbing left of it when you got 
through. 


2d. Yes. 
We can not afford the time or space to 


describe character from hand-writing, 
even if we could do it ever 89 correctly. 


* A. B.C.”—Make your black silk walk- 


ing-dress, for early spring, with a box- 
plaited flounce, seven inches in depth, 
upon the round skirt, with a heading; 
above that, two box-plaited rnches, feath- 
ered out and spaced between. Upper 
skirt rounded in front, equare upon the 
back, looped high, and trimmed with nar- 
row flounce and single ruching. Sac 
casaque with belt and full sash, Border 
the trained ekirt of the white silk (bridal) 
dress with a box quilling bound with 
satin. Cut the tunic in deep points at 
the sides, and loop highat the back. Bor- 
der with tasseled fringe, headed by a ruch- 
ing to match the underskirt. Trim the 
bodice a low square or to simulate & 
jacket to correepond. You will find 
abundant suggestions in the fashion de- 
partment of the magazine for silka and 
poplins, 


“ EriquerTe."—Visiting strangers in 


company with a friend is in iteelf an ex- 
ceptional circumstance, and the continu- 
ance of the acquaintance thus formed must 
be a matter for your own judgment to de- 
cide. Their politeness would of course 
induce them to extend the invitation—but 
it ie not best to put ourselves under obli- 
gations that we can not repay. 


“Miss E. C."’—Crimson would be the 


most appropriate color for pulpit Bible 
cushion, provided it corresponds with the 
color of the desk and carpet. The lamp 
mats should be uniform. The cloth would 
be about $5 per yard: bullion fringe 
should be ueed for trimming. The mate 
rials would cost about $15. 


“Dear Denorest—ist. What kind of 
dress cap is suitable for a widow sixty 


years of age, who has a good euit of hair 
and is not gray? Also, what would be 


the price ? 
‘od, What is a postillion baeque? 
‘8d, What per cent. do express compa- 
nies charge on packages, and do they 
charge by weight or valuation ? Cora.” 
Ans. ist. The ‘ Marie Stuart "—$€5. 
9d. It is a basque with a single lapel 
at the Lack, cut very mnch the shape of 
the flap attached to a French postillion 


jacket. 


$d. The charge is according to size and 
weight. 


‘““Qzo. Hmu.’—The volume failed to 
come to hand. 


“M. 8. R.""—It costs to re-plate old 
plated ware s0 nearly the price of new, 
that it ia hardly worth the trouble to have 
it done. 

A very nice plated tea-eet could be got 
for fifty dollars. 

The ‘spar’? jewelry is dull, almost 
opaque; the “rock crystal’’ is quite 
brilliant. : 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘Allow 
me to say that the ‘ Ladies’ Club" isa 
ource of invaluable information to your 
gratefal subscribers.” 
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We can not answer letters of inquiry 


by mail, unless accompanied by an order. 


‘* Faille’ is corded silk of a very bean- 
tiful quality. 


Tne following acknowledgment comes 
from Cacheville, Yolo county, Cal.: 


‘*Dear Demorest—After some little 
delay, I write you to acknowledge the 
receipt of my eplendid and beautiful pre- 
miam, a parlororgan. I feel more than a 
hundred times paid for my trouble in get- 
ting up the club that entitled me to such 
a beautiful premium. I had no idea that 
it would be so nice a premium as it really 
is. I can never thank you enough for it. 
But I will prove to you that I appreciate 
it, by getting a still larger club for you 
than ever before. Mother says to tell you 
she just loves you, and will always be a 
subscriber to your magazine. 

‘** Yours truly, Ye Be: a 

“ PLEASE give directions how skirts 
are set on the waist, large or small plaits, 
or whether any gathers or not? F. F.” 


Ans. Skirts are gathered full at the 
back (except in case of gored morning 
robes, these are laid in a large hollow 
double box-plait), plaited in single plaits 
at the side, but closer together than form- 
erly, and left plain in front or very nearly 
80. 


“An OLp Sunscniper,”’—Ans. Dem- 
or-est. 


**Harnret.’’—Your crape bonnet will 
do very well. Crape always looks heavy, 
and you could add a few more folds ora 
“capulet * vail, which forms a fall at the 
back, and is bronght front to fasten under 
the chin, if you wish to make it look 
warm and comfortable. 


‘“ BaBy-BaSKET” requires a aquare cush- 
fon with dimity cover and ruffled, filled 
with new English pins, a fine baby brush 
and comb,a couple of pairs of knitted 
baby socks, a powder box and puff, a 
small soft sponge, a pair of scissors, a 
roll of old linen, a large soft linen towel, 
a ball of cord, a baby blanket, a couple of 
soft, small diapers and a half dozen dia- 
per pins. 


‘Mrs. 8. K..".—Roman striped galoon 
is two dollars per piece. Make an in-door 
casaqgue of gray or black cashmere, to 
wear with your wine-colored empress 
cloth skirt. Cambric insertion of a width 

’ f6r baby's slips would be about twenty- 
five cents per pard. 


“§. S. K..°—An opera cloak entirely 
white is the only one you could properly 
wear with mourning. 


“Mrs. D. J. J."—You can have a 
switch made out of the hair you have 
combed out, if it is exceptionally long 
andeven. As a general rule, it costs as 
much to dress old hair over as to buy new. 


“Moture."’— Something softer than 
white pigue would be prettiest for your 
“concert"’ wear. That would do, how- 
ever, made high and plain, demi-train, 
and worn with a full sash of wide satin 
striped ribbon, 


“Mrs. J. W. B.""—Plain material lined, 
and faced with a contrasting color, is the 
most fashionable for gentlemen's dress- 
ing-gowns, 


StL another out of thousands con- 
cerning the engraving: 

“Eptron DemorEst—I received my 
Magazine and also the engraving, which 
I think is very beautiful. I can not say 
that it was much nicer than I expected, 
for when I see anything recommended in 
your Mortar, I always think it must be 
Just as nice as it can be or you would not 
advertise it. Mrs. L, H.” 
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KUBURBAN OR MARINE VILLA, 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN, No, 3. 


AT no former period has the 
question of domestic rural architec- 
ture assumea so much importance, 
and called with such urgency for 
the exercise of the talent, inventive 
skill and taste of the architect as 
that of the present time. 

In a rapidly growing country 
like this, extending over vast re- 
gions peopled with a thriving, 
wealth-producing population, and 
rich in all the resources that are 
calculated to call forth and excite 
an energetic industry, and then, 
where so many are successful in 
the acquirement of wealth, or at 
least of a competence, it is but rea- 
sonable to suppose that many new 
houses are and must be required 
throughout this vast extent of 
country for a long while to come. 

It remains, therefore, a question 
of great importance as to what 
shall be the character of these 
houses—whether they shall be of a 
very ordinary description or con- 
structed on the most improved sys- 
tem, in keeping with the spirit and 
growing taste and refinement of 
the present day. 


137 STORY 


DINING ROOM 
16x/3 


It is, therefore, in view of these 
considerations that this design, 
from the pencil of T. F. THoMas, 
Architect, No. 841 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, is now offered. A glance 
at the plan will show at once that 
it is well fitted to the wants of o 
family of medium size. Its ex- 
terior admits of all the details of 
graceful beauty that can be desired 
or wished for; while, for a sub- 
urban dwelling with a small do- 
main, a marine villa by the seaside, 
or for a ferme ornée, it can hard- 
ly be surpassed, for the size, in the 
amount of accommodation afforded, 
or in the beauty of its external ap- 
pearance. 

By reference to the plans, it will 
be seen that the first floor contains 
a parlor with bay window, a dining- 
room having also a bay window, 
and a servant’s pantry. There are 
sliding-doors between the parlor 
and dining-room. There is also 
a kitchen with all the modern im. 
provements. If more rooms are 
required, the kitchen can be put in 
the basement under the present 
one, or in an extension placed in 
the rear, and which can then have 
a servant’s room overhead in the 
second story. In which case, the 
present dining-room will make a 
sitting-room or library, and the 
present kitchen will make a dining- 
room. 

It will be seen that the halls and 
stairs are ample in their dimensions, 
and well suited to a country or 
suburban residence. The piazza is 
also large, the second story of which 
is approached through the windows 
running down to the floor of the 
small room over the principal hall. 

The second story contains, be- 
sides the hall, four bedrooms, with 
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closets, and also a bath-room con- 
taining a bath-tub, water-closet and 
washbasin. 

This building can be constructed 
with a timber frame, filled in with 
brick, and covered over on the out- 
side with narrow boarding; or it 
may be of brick with stone trim- 
mings, or all stone, if preferred, 
in which case the two-ctory piazza 
will be wood, well painted and 
sanded, to match the color of the 
stone. 


' Plans on a large scale, with geo- 
metrical elevations, showing the 
front, rear, and two sides, as they 
will be when executed, with work- 
ing plans, specifications, and’ de- 
tails, many of them full size, with 
all the minutie of construction, 
sufficient to insure the completion 
by clever and competent workmen, 
can be procured by application to 
the architect, and sent to any part 
of the country desired. 


—~—-~--- @@® 


WEARING A CROWN. 


THE pleasures of royalty need be 
great, to compensate for the inevit- 
able toil which attends wearing a 
crown. During the recent tour of 
the Empress of the French, it is 
calculated that, in addition to “ offi- 
cial halts” at principal towns on the 
route, Her Majesty gave twenty- 
three receptions and partook of 
eight grand banquets. She was 
present at two reviews, and received 
250 gun salutes from the flect alone. 
Speeches appear to have been ad- 
dressed to the royal traveler at 
every resting-place; and the peti- 
tions presented amounted to up- 
ward of 8,000. Added to the above 
impediments to progress was the as- 
sumed necessity of constant change 
of toilet. It is reported that her 
Imperial Majesty changed her dress 
three times daily on the route—a 
labor which the circumstances of 
traveling compelled to be perform- 
ed in the railway train while pro- 
ceeding at the rate of forty miles 
an hour. 
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DEMORESTS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


ORANGE-BLOSSOMS, 


THE custom of wearing orange- 
blossoms in the hair by a bride 
upon her wedding-day, is in France 
a matter of much pride and im- 
3 portance, inasmuch as it is a testi- 
; monial of purity, not only of the 
2 bride herself, but of integrity and 

morality in the character of her 

relatives. In the province of 
¢ Tranche Comté, its adornment is 
\ considered a sacred right, obtained 
by undoubted character, and as 
such proudly maintained. Should 


any act of imprudence in carly life, 
¢ implying even a suspicion of taint 
3 upon the chastity of the maiden, 
‘ be known, the use of the orange- 


blossom is sternly forbidden ; in- 
deed, should the female attempt to 
¢ wear it on the occasion of her mar- 
% riage, she would be encountered at 
the church-door by the village lads, 
violently seized, and the emblem 
of purity degradingly torn from 
her hair; nor would the ceremony 
| be suffered to proceed until all trace 
ff =6of the flower thus profaned had 

disappeared from her person. In 
* almost every village or small] town 
in France the bride entitled to 

wear the crown of orange-blossoms 

has this beautiful certificate of her 

purity either framed or placed un- 
§ der a glass shade; and it is reli- 
, giously preserved, if possible, even 
3 through generations, as an indis- 
,  putable testimonial of undoubted 

character. The mother ofa natur- 
3 ‘ 

al child never dares assume, not 
4 only the orange-blossom crown, 
but even the white dress and vail, 
upon her wedding-day, these hab- 
iliments being considered to belong 
only to the pure. Should such an 
ss attempt be made, the most bitter 
fy ridicule, the most unmerciful sar- 
7  casms, would accompany her and 
> her unfortunate husband to the al- 
e tar. 

eater eer 
“MasOLica’? Ware.—There has 
been a revival this season of this 
beautiful old English ware for dinner 
and dessert services. Some of our 
® readers who have English ancestors 
fy will remember its bright, dark tints, 
~ ita leafy designs, and emblematic 
figures. A game pic-dish, for instance 
(the inner dish being the one in which 
the pic is baked), has a deer reclining 
on its cover. The Yruit-dishes have 
3 grapes and apples for adornments, 
t and upon two hollow leaves, united 
by astem in the center, a squirrel is 
cracking the emblematic nut. 
——_0-@-9—___—. 
PREMIUMS. 

t On the second and third pages of cover 
our friends will find a new and complete- 
ly revired Net of the premiums we offer 
to single and club enbscribers for 1870, to 
which we call special attention and con 
4 sideration. 
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OUR PREMIUM ENGRAVING, 
THE PIC-NIC ON THE 4tu OF JULY. 
Tue extraordinary demand for this 
splendid premium has entirely exhausted 
the supply of the pictures we had accumn- 


lated before the Ist of January ; but, as we 


havenowtbrec sets of printers working on 
the plate night and day, each giving eight 
hours out of the twenty-four, we hope to 
soon catch up with the demand. In the 
mean time, we beg the indulgence of sub- 
acribers for a few days, as the engravings 


are promptly scnt as fast as they are 


printed, in the order in which the sub- 
scriptions are received. 


——_—— @-o—_—_—_— 
A SPLENDID CHANCE 


To obtain a number of the best and most 
useful periodicals at a very low rate. We 
have arranged with publishers by which 
we can furnish the following, in connec- 
tion with our Magazine, at the prices an- 
nexed: 


Weekly Tribune and DEMOREST'S 
MonrTuLy (to include our premi- 


um Engraving), only..........-+. $4.00 
Packard's Monthly and our Montu- 

ty and Engraving............... 4.% 
Christian Union, our MonTHLY and 

Engraving. .......csscccrceces ... 4,50 
Moore's Rural New Yorker (weekly), 

our Monraxy and Engraving.... 5.00 
Atlantic Monthly, our Magazine and 

Engraving.......-cccccsccsess en — -6.50 
Or, we will furnish all of the above, 

including our premium Engrav 

ing, which amounts to $16.50, for 

ODIY sinter ee udtecnee eocesees 12.00 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


We aim to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what is best calculated to promote 
the Interests of our reacers ; to exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacrifice ; and render 
them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely as represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns‘ renders it neces- 
sary that they should send in their advertise- 
ments by the twenty-first of the month to secure 
insertion in the following issuc. 

—__——-— 9-2 - eo 


FACTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


THERE arc now just about 5,000 periodi- 
cals published in the United States, which 
includes all the various kinds of news- 
papers and magazines. 

Out of thie 5.000 there are only about 25 
that have the circulation, not more than 
90 that have the number of yearly subscri- 
bers, and not one ofall of them that has 
os many first-class readers a8 DEMOREST'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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INTERESTING TO LADIES.—I have 
had in conetant use in my family for the 
past fen yearsa Grover & Baker Sewing 
Machine, and have made on it the clothing 
of my children, besides doing the general 
sewing of a household. Its simplicity and 
durability, and the beautiful, strong, clas- 
tic stitch, which never breaks in washing, 
and stands until the materia) itself is worn 
out, besides the large range of ornamental 
embroidery, place it far ahead of any other 
machine for gencral household work.— 
Mrs. J. Wade, 369 Ontarto street, Chicago. 


A SPLENDID PRIZE for tho LADIES! 
—The finest, most pleasing and costly en- 
graving ever published in America, is 
now presented as a premium to cach eub- 
acriber to. DEmMOREST’s MONTHLY. 

The engraving, 2% by 35 inches, is from 


the original painting, entitled, ‘‘ Tux Prc- 
NIO ON THE 4TH OF JULY.” 

Never was such an offer made before by 
any publisher ax thie, a magnificent line 
engraving, finished by the best artists, 
suited for the adornment of any parlor, 
great in size, admirable in execution, 
happy in the selection of its subject, to 
each single and club subscriber, in addition 
to costly club premiums. 

The value of the engraving itself is so 
far in advance of the cost of the Magazine, 
as toform a most appropriate and wel- 
come gift from a husband to his wife, 
from a father to a daughter, or from a 
brother to a kister; but when to the large 
and costly picture is added what has been 
styled most flatteringly, “* The Queen of 
the Amcrican Monthlies,”’ for a whole 
year, with its stores of Art, Literature, 
and valuable snegestions, a result has 
been achieved which is not to be reach- 
ed by a long way, by any other method of 
investing three dollars. . 


COLGATE & CO. 
Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
skin of Ladics and Infants, 


Sold by all dealers in Perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


“The Model Wife,>) and how to 
become one. For specific directions see * W ED- 
LOCK.” 61.50. 


iYWRMAN’S 


Lilustrated Floral Guide and Cata- 


logue of Seeds and Plants for 1870, 
This work is eh AL on tinted paper, 
and contains over 70 beautiful engravings (many 
full ed), and a splendid colored plate of the 
Zonale Geranium, “LADY JAMES VICK.” 
Also will be found full lists of Flower and Vege- 
table Seeds, over 400 varieties of French Gladlo- 
lus, Dahiias, Fuchsias, Geraniums, and Verbe- 
nas, with full and plain directions for their cultl- 
a co'lection of 1800 varieties, a! 
of which can sent by mall. Sent to any ad- 
dress for 15 cents. Not half the cost. rge 
inducements offered to clubs. 
ww Drugeine send for CIRCULAR._g3 
Address, W. H. Lywan, Seedsman, Box 396, 
Amherst ; or Box 65, Leverett, Mass, 


vation, makin 


“rhe Model Husband.) —In 
what does this cousist? See * WEDLOCK ” 


for particulars. $1.3°. 


MAPLEWOOD MUSIC SEMINARY, 
EAST HADDAM, CONN. 


On the Connecticut River, near the Hartford 
& N.Y. steamboat landing. Gives to Youne 
Lapies a thorough knowledge of music._ For 
catalogues und particulars, address D. 8. BAB- 


COCK, Prin., Eust Haddam, Ct. Rererences 
—Wm. He 


all & Son, (13 Broadway, N. Y.; J. 
W. Sehirmerhorn, A. DM. St. 3 Rev 


14 Bond ; 
S. W. Robbins, Rev. E.C. Gardner, East Had- 


dam, Conn.; J. L. Peters, 128 Broadway, N. Y. 


JEA LOUSY.—What is its Cause ? 
What its Cure? For some useful and com- 
forting advice, read * WEDLUCK.” 


GREAT CHANCZS! AGENTS WANTED ! 


$100 Per year sure made by agents, 
mile or female, selling our 


world-renovned Patent Everlasting 
White Wire Clothea-Lines. Cheapest 
and best clothes-lines in the world ; onl 
3 eta. per foot, and will last a hundre 
A years. Address the Hudson River 
Wire Co., 75 William Street, N. Y., or 16 Deur- 
boru Street, Chicago, Il. 


——a: 


Second Marriages.—Are they as 
boon as first marriages? For answer, see 
“WEDLOCK.” $1.50. 


Colton’s Maps, Atlases, &c., 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN AMERICA, 
Published and sold by 
G. W.& C.B.COLTON & CO. 
172 William Street, New York. 


THE SINGER 


SEWING-MACHINES 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING CO.’S 


NEW FAMILY MACHINE. 


No other family Sewing-Machine has 80 rapid- 
ly won favor in the household. The very large 
sales of that popular machine, as shown by of- 
ficial returna, far exceed those of any otber com- 
pany. and this fact or result has been owing to 
ts real merita—hence its great and growing po- 
pularity. It is almple in construction, easily un- 
derstood, easily operatcd—all its pane glidi 
amoothly and notselcssly along—not Hable to ge 
out of order, has capacity fur a great range and 
variety of work, sewing all kinds of cloth and 
with all kinds of thread and with the numerous 
attachments for hemming, cording, tucking, 
quilting, trimining, binding. braiding, etc., and 
embroldering of many Sugenious, tasteful and 
difficult designs, is the most perfect of all fan.ily 
sewlng-machinea. Any one who will take the 
trouble to examine the merits of the different 
machines claiming attention, can soon discover 
whether we claim: too much for ours, Jt would 
avail us nothing to make the above assertions if 
we were not ready to prove them, and all we ask 
is a trial, for observation alone can justly conv 
a clear Impression of the many kinds of wor. 
of which our NEw FAMILY MACHINE }s capable. 


THE FOLDING CASES, 


Which open with spncious tables to sustain the 
work, anu which fold into tabies or boxes to pre. 
tect the machines, when not In use, from dust 
and meddlesome fingers, are made choice 
woods, embellished by pleasing designs, thus 
making our new fainily machine not only an or- 
namental piece of furniture, but, in some of the 
more p_cleborstcly finished machines, a work of 


THE ATTACHMENTS 


Of our new famtly machine, above referred to, 
are not only numerous, but highty useful for the 
purposes for which they were intended. They 
need only a trial to show their great value. 


MANUFACTURING MACHINES, 


We would ask attention to our new Button- 
hole Machine, which isthe only practical Button 
hole Machine claiming public attention. Our 
manufacturing machines, for other purposes, are 
too well known to need comment. - 

We have and shall keep in stock at our central 
Office, and various sgencies, Twist of all sizes, 
and of the various colors and ehades of color in 
use, and which will be sold at New York prices. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


‘6 Books that tell the Truth.” 
How to read Character by Scientific Rules— 
what to Eat and Drink—how to train the Body 
and Mind—how to write :00 words a minute— 
how to Talk, Behave. and do Business, In 
short, * how to rise in Life,” ayd secure success. 
as sent on receipt of two red stamps. 
ddreas 
8. R. WELLS, 89 Broadway, N. Y. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, 


481 Broadway, New York. 


Will dispose of One Hundred 
Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
ans, of six first-class ma- 
ers, at extreme? Low 
Prices for Cash during this 
Month, or will take from 
$5 to 825 Monthly until paid} 
the same to Let, and rent 
money applied if purchased. 
New 7-Octave Pianos for 
$275 and upward; New Or- 
ans for $45 and upward, 
or Cash. 
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.)Yadiant portals 5. Saints on earth, and hosts in heaven, 
Ss its own ; Join the glad, exultant lay ; 
‘for mortals, We shall live, all sins forgiven, 
——3 the throne. Live in braces day. 
-— Hallelujah 
27 0 the throne. Christ, our avionr, lives to-day 
story, 6, On this grand, triumphant morning, 
— now thy sting? Joyful anthems let us raise : 
Ce rave ? glory, Jesus’ love, is earth adorning, 
nquering King. Sing our great Redeemer's praise. 


Hallelujah ! 
‘ois King. Christ, our reat Immanuel, praise. Amen! 
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~ LOW as thou wilt, thou bitter gale, 


BY GEO. G. BURLEIGH, 


— ———s 


Sharp, biting gale; ¥ 
And glitter in thy icy mail, = 
Thou muffled brook that turn’st the mill; 
Cold stars, that, in the steely sky, 
The ice-blue sky, 
Like loveless eyes flash frostily, 
Out of your halls of pride on high, 
Look mocking as ye will. > 
| Pp 
SUMMER glory fills the room, 
The little room, 


From which no frost shall snatch the bloom, 


No icy wind-flaw waft it out; 
For, sweetly on the twilight air, 
Din, roseate air, 
A picture glows, so wholly fair 
It seems to shed the warm light where 
It folds me round about. 


HEAD o’er-rippled with such hair— 
Brown, silken hair— 
As angels of the twilight wear, 
Leans on an arm of slumbering nerve 
That touches with a mute caress, 
A warm caress, 
The flow of convoluted tress 
And wavy mass, swept filletless 
From the white forehead’s curve. 


OW sweetly in that little face, 
That pure young face, 


The perfect splendors of their tints. 
How gracefully that dainty chin, 
Her delicate chin, 
To the plump cheek comes rounding in, 
And sweeps in married curves to win 
The vailed throat’s shadowy hints. 


pe " 
PSR E SD) v9) 


Y¥==\ ROM some translucent berry drips— 
: For ripeness drips— 
The color of those sweetest lips, 

That, moving not, one inner smile 
Illumines, and illumes the eyes, 

Those hazel eyes, 

From which the dusk of morning skies, 
Struck through with sunlight, never dies, 

Pure-beaming all the while. 


LIGHT upon the curtained wall, 
My gray old wall, 
A captured sunbeam in the hall, 
That Picture can not fade away ; 
For every line and every hue, 
Warm, roseate hue, 
A peerless Master limned and. drew, 


And steeped the canvas through and through 


With love’s immortal ray. 


HEN blow and bite, thou bitter gale, 
? Thou wintry gale; 
o} And glitter in thy icy mail, 
Thou muffled stream beside the mill. 
My Picture is a fadeless bloom, 
A roseate bloom, 
That, in the twilight of the room, 
My heart like moonrise’can illume, 
Like sunrise warm and thrill! 
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LESTER’S MARRIAGE, man’s wife! Everything created 


CHAPTER I. 


THE LARK AND THE NIGHTIN- 
GALE. 


BEarrice—"* They swore you were 
weil-nigh dead for me." 
— Much Ado About Nothing. | 


OCIETY has per. 
fected the flirt. 
And of all that 
ever bore the name 
of flirt, the merri- 
est, maddest, love. 
liest, was Lora Ba. 
thurst. 
She flirted at five 
( with the Juckless 
Oo) little boy who eat 
next her at Sunday 
school; but at seventeen, flirtation 
was Do longer an experiment, but 
a Aacience. 

The requirements for the com 
plete flirts rise, advance, and pro 
gress, are various. 

in the first place, there must be | hilarious her mood, when she net- 
a cool head and a steady hand ted the great fly. Lester lvry. 

“Get your ponies wel! in hand.” A catch, a “ very palpable hit.” 
as the jockeys say, “then go it:/ And Lora’s triumph was the 
but go it easy.” . greater from the fact that he had 

How beautifully she managed | been declared engaged to Elsinore 
the thing! The apparent uncon | Mayne, the most beautiful gir! in 
sciousness when under the eye ofthat circle where all the young 
observation: the hand laid upon 


Can you read that from your heart, Lester lvry?7” 


the coat-sleeve in the waltz, so that 
its whiteness bewildered the luck. 
less individual, who did not know 
between which to choose. brilliant 
eyes or white hands for his gaze 

the pretty toot advanced beyond 
the robe. and contemplated with 
complacency by its owner, until 
the observer's gazo naturally fol 
lowed the direction of her own 
the saying— 

‘Very nice features, but no com- 
plexion,’ or ‘ poor hair,” or ‘in. 
different figure,” jus: as it might 
be when gazing at some other fair 
one, and, by some maneuver in 
attitude. or the choice of light to sit 
in, calling attention tc the speak. 
ers own superiority {1 the point 
mentioned as weak in the criticized 
party; the graceful exhaustion 
after the dance; the simulated en 
thusiasm over music, drawing, 
painting, sculpture, or the beau. 
ties of nature, none of which things 
Lora understood—all these made 
her great in her little pursuit. 

The boy is father to the man, 
the girl is mother to the woman. 
and Lora, as a gir!, caught flies by 
instinct. ‘The Jtarger the fly the 
greater the criumph. 

In hum: flies she was fastidi- 
ous, and jubiiant was her state, 


New Yorkers moved. 

Yes, Lora had hazel evss, full o! 
mirth, but Elsinores heid infinite 
feeling in their azure depths. Lo. 
ra’s mouth was dimpled and fuli 
arch and winning, but dimples 
would absolutely have impaired the 
statuesque perfection, the pathetic 
arch of the tips of Elsinore, who 
rarely smiled. 

Yet, there was nothing of the 

ridiculous assumption of melan- 
choly. which makes some young 
ladies 80 much the cpposite of 
what they are endeavoring to be, 
viz.. wnteresting. Elsinore would 
as soon have thought of adopting 
that style of curls which the French 
call saule pleureur, or repenttrs. as 
to have assumed the sentimental 
Sentiment belonged both to her 
order of mind and cast of feature ; 
a nature full of feeling could not 
be frivolous. 
Elsinore’s height, a medium al- 
titude, the exquisite form of a 
head and throat unmatched out of 
the marbie of classic days: the 
brown hair which framed her face 
as cioud environs sunlight; all 
these soft yet brilliant. tender and 
sombre hues, recalled to the mind 
a thousand poetic images; and, 
though an American, she had what 
1 must term the English eye. 


mirth in a mind as shallow asa 
meadow brook. 

Lester Ivry inherited the beauty 
of Maxima Ghilorme the fair wife 
whom his father chose from among 
a family of lovely women 

An accident—the praises of the 
cognoscenti when an article by 
Lester, called “Flaws in Dia 
monds"’ made its appearance—an 
article declared to be the finest art- 
criticism that ever had been elicited 
by native talent decided the young 
debutant in the literary world to fol. 
low up its issue by that of a novel 

In this Lester Ivry, who had sat. 
urated his brain with unwearying 
toil at the poisoned fountain of 
Volney, Voltaire, and sundry phi. 
losophers of the atheistic German 
school, made his hero a free-thinker 

What he might have given in 
water-colors had, alas! the fervid 
tints of oil The book “took,” of 
course, among some ; but with those 
who discerned a chaotic confusion in 
the ideas of the writer as to matters 
theological, and detected tlie fia. 

grant misinterpretation of the 


It is the purest, sweetest, sad | Greek fathers, the effect was simply 
dest, the tenderest eye that the painful. 


great Power has placed beneath| Elsinore Mayne had an aunt—a 
brows of alabaster to suggest] Miss Wells : 
heaven With this eye the mourn Miss Wells, the guardian of her 
ful eye-lash sweeps tenderly and| niece since the death of Elsinore’s 
curtains light. All holy things] parents, both of them long ago 
are vailed. ; lost to her love, exclaimed, upon 
It became known—these horrid | reading “ Philip Bastide.” 
little matters will creep out—that| “Rather than give my niece to 
Lora Bathurst drank vinegar. so| the writer of this book, I would die 
far did she mistake her own style | a thousand deaths!” 
in the insane attempt to rivai Elsi Sinco that time the excellent but 
nores palior But she did not,| illiberal woman had made Ivry the 
fortunately succeed in driving the} subject of a series of predictions of 
bright flush from her own round | awful character, of which language 
cheek, nor in rivaling the alabaster | is powerless to convey the horror 
purity of that of her fair friend. Social ruin, loss of mind—this 
Friend? Yes, she called herself| Miss Wells considered to be the 
Elsinore’s friend Nemesis which most frequently 
But latent meannesses of char.| followed in the footsteps of irreli- 
acter will crop up, and when Lora! gion—and other calamities of like 
praised Elsinore, the bonbon of| character would ensue—so she as. 
praise was flavored with a little! sured her listeners on all occasions 
acid , [think 1 may call it a lemon-| when Ivry was mentioned—upon 
drop—agro e doice the publication of a book like 
But nothing could detract from | “ Philip Bastide.” : 
the nobility of a character as lofty} “ But I leave him to God!” she 
as was the beauty of Elsinore.| would conclude. This was cer- 
Her very sadness was a charm. | tainly considerate. 
Lester Ivry compared her to Lora, Meantime, Elsinore, silently 
after hearing both sing, asa night-| brooding over her own sorrow at 
ingale to a lark. the prejudice conceived by her 
lt is seldom that a man looks| aunt, was losing her spiritsand her 
like Ivry The poetic cast of fea-' health. People told Lora and Lora 
ture is rarely borne out by poetic| told other people that Ivry was 
character of expression. I have!“ wild about her” 
seen the profile of the Apollo inan| And Lora resolved towin Lester 
individual whose habitual mirth | Ivry to herself, was shaking off 
fulness inevitably suggested Yor | various troublesome moths who 
ick. I believe in Jaughtcr, there| hovéred about the light of 
is less and less of it heard every | beauty. 
day; but, oh! how I pitied~that|) Permit me to.give you an exam- 


her 
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ple of the kind of thing which Lora 
delighted in doing. 

There was an insane, foppish, 
ugly little dandy, with eyes like a 
Chinaman and a mind as small, 
whom she had succeeded in be- 
wildering in this manner : 

“ You are so like a friend of my 
brother Albert, whois abroad. He 
had a superb baritone voice,” she 
said to Hyperion Languid, the fop 
in question. 

Languid smiled. 

“That friend of my brother Al- 
bert whom you are so like,” she 
said on the next occasion when her 
victim approached her, “could 
dance 80 well!” 

Languid began to have hopes. 
He mentioned to Rushington Ra- 
pid that he “could marry Misg 
Bathurst any day if he chose.” 

Miss Bathurst heard of this. 

“That friend of Albert’s is com- 
ing back, I hear, in the same ves- 
sel. I’m so sorry; I did not par- 
ticularly like him.” 

Languid wilted. 


CHAPTER II. 


——. 


SHADOWS. 


Vioia.—‘' My duty hushes me.” 
—Twefth Night, or What You Will. 


It could not be pleasant to a 
man courted for talent and wealth, 


7, and admiréd for the many opulent 


gifts of nature, to be received as 
Miss Wells received Lester Ivry, 
when he proposed marriage with 
her niece; for Lora caught that 
heart, I must tell you in justice to 
Lester, only in the rebound. 

“Wed my niece to an umlushing 
atheist! Suffer Elsinoreto marry 
& man on the road to perdition! 
She is a child of faith, and never, 
while I live, shall she be your 
wife!’ exclaimed Miss Wells, com- 
pletely setting aside the possibility 
or hope of winning a soul to a 
nobler faith, and forgetting that 
Lester was paying Miss Mayne the 
highest compliment that a man 
can pay a lady—-offering to share 
his life with her. 

The young man turned deadly 


pale. He loved Elsinore, but his 


pride had received a severe wound. 
He wrote to the young girl as fol- 
lows: 

“ [have exposed myself, my dear 
Mise Mayne, to a most mortifying 
rebuff by following that custom 
which my admiration of foreign 
habits has caused me to approve, 
namely, addressing the parent or 
guardian of a lady before declaring 
my feelings to the lady herself. I 
have always believed it to be dis 

orable to endeavor to win a 
unknown to those whose 
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duty it is to guard it; yet you were 
not, I know, ignorant of my affec- 
tion for you. 

‘Miss Wells has used expres- 
sions which I consider insulting. 
I can not do more than apologize 
for my audacity. 

“T leave for Europe to-morrow. 

“ Accept my best wishes for your 
future welfare. 

- “LESTER Ivry.” 

It was on Lester’s return from 
Paris that he had proposed to Lora 
Bathurst. : 

“Are you really in love with 
me?”’ demanded the giddy co- 
quette. ‘“ People used to say that 
you adored Elsinore Mayne. If you 
ever adimired her, I can not imagine 
how you can ever like me. I am 
so different!” 

Different indeed |! 

“‘ Elsinore is so reserved, so cold. 
She does not enjoy life in the least. 
That awful dragon, Miss Wells, 
says that ‘all her hopes are in 
heaven,’ and Mr. Rapid—you know 
Mr. Rapid, don’t you?—says that, 
while her aunt lives, she will have 
no hopes any where else! I’m 
sure she puts me in mind of a pic- 
ture in my old mythology of a 
shade entering Hades!” 

Lester bit his lip. 

“T go tosee Elsinore sometimes,” 
resumed Lora, “ when I get tired of 
funny people. I do get tired of 
funny people sometimes. There’s 
one way to get rid of them though. 
If you say: ‘Oh! Mr. Smith, or 
Mr. Brown, or Mr. Robinson, you’re 
such a funny man!’ it will keep 
them serious for a whole evening; 
I assure you that, said with an ex- 
pression of deep melancholy, it has 
the desired effect without fail.” 

Such was, ad verbatim, the con- 
cersation on the day when Lester 
Ivry offered his hand and heart to 
Lora Bathurst. 

Nevertheless they married in the 
early spring. 

In the summer they sailed for 
Paris and went to the Exposition. 

When they returned, a gloom 
had fallen over Lester. 

The gayety of Lora had been her 
charm in the eyes of a man who, 
whatever his faults, had great 
depths of feeling. 

But his sorrow was unutterable 
when he found that, in looking for- 
ward to a future in which the 
heart of Lora would expand and her 
character become noble and ele- 
vated, he had been deceived. 

The froth upon champagne was 
not lighter than the frivolous crea- 
ture whom he had married, the 
down upon the wing of the butter- 
fly not more akin to air. 

She baffled every effort. 

Hers was the dricst—there is no 


better word—the driest heart that 
can be imagined. Un ceur sec is 
the French phrase for such a one, 
and never was phrase more apt to 
describe the heart of Lora. 

Vanity made up her life. 

Vanity hardens the heart. It is 
merciless and insatiable. A wo- 
man without vanity is a monster 
generally to be traced by her ne- 
glect of her personal appearance 
and those gutward graces which 
soften and attract; but when, from 
being a charming addition to the 
character, vanity changes into a 
vice, it is like the daughter of 
the horse-leech and cries: “Give! 
give!” . 

Flirting had become a mania 
with Lora, conquest a passion. 
Paris had not improved her. On 
the contrary, the adulation of the 
French had been a food so savory 
that to return to what she called 
“humdrum American life,” the no- 
blest life a woman can lead, was to 
her a punishment. 

Monsieur le duc de Penfleur, 
monsieur le marquis de Fallien, 
monsieur le baron de Brissac, had 
bowed at the shrine of the Ameri- 
can beauty; and Sa Majesté, His 
Uncle’s Nephew, had made a re 
mark upon her brilliant loveliness, 
which had decided her Parisian 
belledom. 

To leave the enchanted spot 
where life was spiced up with the 
daily savor of flattery offered by 
men Of fashion, if not of mark in 
the intellectual world; to leave a 
path strewn with bouquets for one 
without a flower of homage; to 
become prosaic after being poet- 
ic; to enter upon reality after a 
blissful dream—how was this to be 
endured? It was not to be endured. 
Lora was consequently cross. 

So Lester suffered. 

Lester's was a mind of that re- 
finement, a love of “ that dignity,” 
that even to reprove was torture. 

That-thing which, of all others, 
did it exist, would be most offen- 
sive, perfection—Lester did not ex- 
pect; he had known that Lora was 
not fau)tless when he married her; 
but that there should be nothing in 
the sands cast up by the waters of 
life that showed a pearl, nothing 
but weeds in the fair spot where he 
had hoped to gather flowers, that 
there should be a doll where ke 
had expected to find a woman, a 
void where he had hoped toawaken 
the unknown tenderness of a feel- 
ing heart, bitterness where his lips 
had sought sweetness, was hard 
indeed. 

One of the latest freaks of Lora 
was to display Lester's verses. 

It was an delightful for her to say : 
“You see, though I am not! intel- 


Be our bounding life-blood flows, 
. Bunny April: 
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lectual, I have married & man of 
talent,” as any other way seemed 
to her of provoking comp!iment. 

Men of the caliber of Hyperion 
Languid would say: 

“Oh! but you are intellectual!” 
and, as all was fruit that came to 
the market of Lora’s vanity, she 
would be pleased. 

A young Hungarian frevuently 
made his appearance at the resi- 
dence of the Ivrys, who had taken 
a handsome house in a fashionable 
avenue. 

Louis Varmal was a harmless in- 
dividual enough, one of the many 
whom the misfortunes of family 
had thrown out of a home, and 
whose pecuniary prospects hung, 
as the saying is, “by the eyelids,” 
till a claim should be decided for or 
against the Varmals. 

Any one will do for a flirt to flirt 
with, and Lora flirted with the 
quiet Hungarian who, alone, friend- 
less and often unhappy, sought the 
Ivrys merely to escape the mono- 
tony of a New York boarding: 
house where smirking young ladies 
eyed the “interesting foreigner,” 
and smart young clerks speculated 
upon his means of livelihood in a 
manner that would have made the 
blood of a saint boil. 

Varmal was not in the least in 
love with Mrs. Ivry. Had he been, 
he was sufficiently grateful for the 
kindness shown him by Lester to 
have refrained from even a compli- 
ment. The nature of the young 
man was not frivolous nor deprav- 
ed. Lester had engaged his ser- 
vices in the illustration of a volume 
of poems, and it was owing to the 
exquisite manner in which he had 
drawn groups of fairies and birds, 
flowers weighed down by dew, or 
tiny insects and forest plants, that 
the poet, seeing that he possessed 
talent, had exerted himself to pro- 
cure other orders to withdraw him 
from a condition verging upon 
penury. 

Lester had entreated Lora never 
to sing his verses; but, unknown to 
him, his wife, to whom anything 
afforded an excuse for flirtation, 
had asked Louis Varmal to illus- 
trate the following verses already 
set to music. 

She was singing them on a cer- 
tain Thursday morning when Les- 
ter entered the sitting-room: 


OBERON'S SONG TO THE FAYS. 


Light of heart and fall of joy 
As a summer bird am I; 

I bend o'er the lily’s cup, 
From the daisies dew I sup; 
Light of heart and full of joy, 
With the zephyr wild I toy! 


Fairies! round your Fairy-King 
Laugh and bound and gnily sing! 
By the brooklet’s silver'wave, 
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With the towing of the herds, 
Joyous April, 


Come from each enchanted cave! 
Come from every grassy fen, 
From the willows near the glen! 


Bring me wine from cowelips’ cup, 
Bring me dew my Queen would sup! 
Bear your fairy gifts in hand, 


t Hither fly, my faithful band, 
is *Neath the mystic starlit sky 
% To my aummons, swift reply! 


It was but seldom that Lester 
grew angry, but he had so often 
“3 entreated Lora never to sing his 
i, verses, so often represented to her 
the bad taste of parading her hus- 
band’s compositions and flaunting 
them in the face of society, that he 
felt a little provoked to find her 
singing ‘“ Oberon’s Song” to an 
audience of five—Varmal, Languid, 
Rapid, Mrs. Maxham, his aunt, and 
a young cousin of Lora’s named 
4 Matilda West. | 
Ds That song had been written for 
® Elsinore, who, when she did sing 
gay songs, sang them as she alone 
could, giving the very spirit of the 


A author. 
y. Lester bowed to his wife’s guests 
>  —the house was rarely filled with 
> = his guests—and walked to the win- 
dow. 


Suddenly a thought flashed 
through his mind. 

“ Where had Lora procured those 
verses?” 

He had given them to Elsinore. 

The married flirt had left the 
piano. The husband approached. 

“Mr. Varmal! pray hand me my 
fan,” said Lora, languidly. “It 
exhausts me so to sing in this 
weather!” 

The Hungarian obeyed. 

Lora walked to the long win. 
dows, pushing back her long light 
hair from about her throat, with a 
gesture which had been so often 
admired as graceful that Lora 
thought it could not be repeated 
too often. , 

Had not Captain West compared 
it to a swan settling her plumage? 

Varma! saw the cheek of his kind 
patron flush. He had often heard 
Lester remonstrate with Lora for 
singing his verses, and, to give a 
pleasanter turn to the young poet’s 
thoughts, he took the “Song of 
Oberon” from the piano. 

“T have drawn the fairies and 
their king,” said he to Ivry, “ neath 
the mystic moonlit sky.” 

It was an exquisite drawing by 
which Varmal had illustrated the 
song of the fay-king. His work 
was the more wonderful, from the 
fact that, previous to the impover. 
ishment of his family, Varmal had 
never made art anything but an 

occasional pastime. 

Lester spoke a few approving 
words. He liked the artist because 
he did not fellow the lead and flirt 
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with Lora, even in that way 680 
trifling that it creates surprise if it 
excites anger in a husband’s breast. 

“It is pleasant to be appreciated 
precisely as one wishes—to see a 
thought become a picture,” said he. 
But suddenly the smile froze upon 
his lips, and he turned to the oppo- 
site end of the room from that 
where Lora was standing. 

Varmal seated himself beside the 
pretty Matilda West, whom he per- 
mitted himself to aspire to as an 
unattainable star, to be worshipped 
in distance and hopelessness, and 
only to be brought to shine upon 
his path if fame became his, or the 
so long deferred claim at last de- 
cided in his favor. 

And, while he breathed soft noth- 
ings, Lester’s trembling hands held 
the roll of drawing-paper, upon 
which, after illustrating the song, 
the poet had fastened it. 

In one corner, not to be discerned 
except by a keen eye, was traced, 
in the exquisite handwriting of El- 
sinore : 

“ From him I love.” 

Lora, jealous at the possession by 
Elsinore of @ manuscript poem, 
with music, also, by her husband, 
had, when accident had caused her 
to discover that the young girl had 
it in her hands, very unceremoni- 
ously seized it and run out of the 
room with her prize, saying: 

“Of course so proper a youny 
lady can not want a married man’s 
handwriting!” 

Elsinore, believing that her char- 
acters were effaced, had, with a 
burning blush, refrained from re- 
claiming her property. 

This was the kind of thing that 
Lora excelled in doing. 

But she would hardly have done 
it could she have known with what 
a feeling Lester read the half. 
effaced lines in the writing of Elsi- 
nore. 

She had loved him, then! 

The poem had been given the 
day before Lester had proposed. 

It was too late now; too late to 
regret his departure to Europe 
under the influence of pride; too 
late to regret his ill-advised mar- 
riage with a woman in whose so- 
ciety he was alone in heart. 

The past must be the past. 

As for the present—it was written. 


CHAPTER III. 


LIGHT. 


Krna—“ And, ifitend so meet | 
The bitter past, more welcome is the 


swect."’ 
—Ali's Well that Ends Well. 


CoMPARED to many lives, that of 
Lora Ivry was harmless. She was 
rather thoughtless than, in any- 


thing, deliberately sinful. Her 
thoughts were those of a giddy, 
not an impure mind, and to amuse 
herself was her sole aim. 

I believe that Lora would have 
met any false interpretation of her 
giddiness with as much indigna- 
tion as the most correct in manner 
among her friends and associates. 

But there were many, alas! 
among these associates, who were 
not friends; many who judged 
Lora from conversation like the fol- 
lowing: 

It was at a morning reception. 
Matilda West was bridesmaid to 
the lovely Mrs. Greyling, a West- 
ern belle, who had passed the pre- 
vious winter in New York. 

“Tg it nat too bad! Matilda, 
somehow or other, got Louis Var- 
mal so wild about her that he has 
absolutely ventured to propose, and 
she has accepted him!” 

“Tt is not possible; he has not a 
penny,” replied the lady to whom 
this startling communication was 
made, for startling indeed are such 
to all who look only at what is 
tritely called “the main chance,” 
and that this lady had always 
instructed her daughters to do. 
“‘ What will become of them?” 

“Heaven knows,” replied Lora. 
“But what I am indignant at, is, 
that Matilda should bear off my 
cavaliere servente—my devotee; an 
individual as indispensable to me 
in the matter of fans, and as abso- 
lutely necessary in the affair of 
carriages, as is my breakfast at 
breakfast time! I told Matilda 
that I thought it was a pretty 
cool thing. I don’t know whether 
you agree with me, but I think it 
is very agreeable to see a person 
about one with those fine, deep, 
melancholy eyes! ” 

This, of course, was listened to 
with a smile—Mrs. Trimble, the 
lady to whom Lora had addressed 
herself, being altogether too fond 
of seeing her daughters at the balls 
s0 frequently given by Mrs. Ivry, 
to quarrel with that lady’s style of 
conversation; but it was, in the 
course of the next twenty-four 
hours, repeated to at least a dozen 
persons, who, after rolling up their 
eyes in horror, exclaimed: “ Poor 
Mr. Ivry!” “What a woman!’ 
or words to that effect. 

But the beautiful butterfly was 
under that cloud of destiny which 
lowers but once. 

There was a ball given at thi 
country residence of Mrs. Maxham. 
It was necessary, in order to take 
part in those festivitics which that 
lady understood so well how to 
render fascinating, to ride for some 
distance after leaving a boat which 
crossed the Hudson. 


With the singing of the binds, 
Merry April, 


we eee OO 
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Lora had been for some time 
complaining of headache and las- 
situde; but the news of that ball 
which was to be the greatest of the 
now closing gayeties, for it was be- 
coming warm, delighted her, and 
she appeared to forget that she had 
ever complained. 

Lester, however, in whose never- 
failing care and watchfulness over 
his wife, no one could have detect- 
ed the utter disappointment, the 
poignant grief to which her frivolity 
and shallowness had given rise, re- 
monstrated with Lora. 

“You flush every time you speak 
to people, and your eyes have an 
unnatural brilliancy ; you had bet- 
ter remain at home.” 

“TI feel quite well ; Madame Gas- 

ard, the dressmaker, says she 
never saw me looking so well. 
My dress will be far handsomer 
than Mrs. Greyling’s pink and 
white.” 

“T think it very imprudent for 
you to go,” reiterated Lester. 

Lora pouted all the morning, and 
finally, as usual, wontheday. Les- 
ter could not endure “sulks.” 

The ball was a magnificent af. 
fair, and, as she whirled through 
the mazes of the waltz and quad- 
rille, the German, and that new 
French dance, of which those who 
do not consider grace necessary 
must be the only admirer. Lester 
could not but admit that he had 
never seen Lora more beautiful. 

But in the carriage a fearful 
chill seized upon the brilliant being 
who, but half an hour before, 
seemed *to be the embodiment of 
health as well as joy, and this was 
followed, by a fainting fit which 
lasted for so long a time that, as 
soon as Lester could Jay his wife 
upon the couch in her dressing-- 
room, he departed—not in search 
of the frivolous, fashionable foo] to 
whom his wife was so fond of re- 
lating her becoming, and, generally 
speaking, imaginary ailments, but 
to find his former medical atten- 
dant, old Dr. Mayers. The house- 
keeper, Mrs. Walsh, whom Lester 
had roused, meanwhile endeavored 
to prevent Lora from again relap- 
sing into unconsciousness. It was 
in vain. She swooned again. 

Dr. Mayers on his arrival declar- 
ed Mrs. Ivry to be attacked by 
typhoid in its most fearful form. 

After suffering such agony as 
few would have thought her frame 
could endure for so many days, 
Lora relapsed—this was when the 
pains which had racked her limbs 
iad ceased—into entire prostration, 
and, though every effort of science 
was brought to her aid, a week 
after the worst symptoms had de- 
clared themselves, the fair woman, 
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Our pulsating heart agrees, 
Pe tetely April! : 


105 


whose life had been but vanity, 
was dead. 


# # # 


Lester traveled. 

He sought to forget the painful- 
ness of Lora’s death as he had 
sought to forget wounded ‘pride, 
after his interview with theaunt of 
Elsinore Mayne, in travel from land 
to Jand. 

But “man delighted him not ;”’ 
the effort was vain. 

Elsinore and her aunt, he had 
heard, when on the Rhine—this 
was one year after the death of 
Lora—were in Italy. 

He yearned for a warmer sun, 
another sky. Should he try Italy? 

He would not acknowledge to 
himself why he went there. But, 
after much hesitation, he decided 
that it was useless to endeavor to 
live a life of restlessness, forever 
stirred by one unsatisfied aspira- 
tion. 

He arrived at a fortunate moment 
in Florence. Miss Wells, now very 
aged, had been smitten with pa- 
ralysis. The intellect remained 
bright and clear, however, though 
the body of the stern though ex- 
cellent Christian was distorted. 

Elsinore was a shadow. 

Thera was no evidence of ill- 
health except pallor and emacia- 
tion; no cough, no apparent de- 
bility. The physician would say 
to Miss Wells—he was an English- 
man, who, of all maladies, feared 
consumption most: 

“Travel! travel! she must be 
constantly roused. The only pana- 
cea will be never-varying change 
of scene and thought.” 

On the occasion when, after 
much difficulty, Miss Wells was 
brought to consent to see Lester 
Ivry, she said to her: 

“T[should not receive you now, 
except for this.” 

It was a book of poems by Ivry, 
in which there was evidence of 
which the poet himself had been 
unconscious—that the clouds of 
‘unbelief had broken away. 

No son ever tended mother more 
kindly, more untiringly, than Les- 
ter Ivry this woman who had stood 
between him and happiness. 

In London he had come, by acci- 
dent, upon a novel written by a 
sister in literature. He had pur- 
chased it. 

He took this into the invalid’s 
bed-chamber. , 

There was a passage describing 
a corpse, the body of one who died 
beneath the smile of God. She 
had suffered much : 

“And this was the end. After 
anguish, rest. After doubt, belief. 
After life, God. 


o 


“The very scoffer could have 
seen it in the face. It was glorified. 
The uplifting of the soul in its 
rending from the faded clay which 
had writhed so hopelessly, and, ye 
pitiful angels! so patiently, be- 
neath the lash of mental pain, had 
on its now rejected tenement writ- 
ten in fiery letters— 


‘I am THAT I AM.’” 


The face of the woman whose 
days were numbered shone as Les- 
ter read. ‘ 

“Can you read that from your 
heart, Lester Ivry?” demanded she, 
in the feeble voice that spoke of 
weakened health so painfully. 

“Tcan. Life, experience, study, 
and, above all, a sincere love, have 
changed my heart. I dare not say 
yet that I believe, as I hope that I 
may believe; but I seek, I am look- 
ing toward the light.” 

There was a silence, 

That evening Miss Wells called 
Elsinore into her room. 

“Do you still love Lester Ivry ?” 

Elsinore was silent. 

“Would you be happy as his 
wife?” 

“Tam wretched now, ” 

“Elsinore, shall I consent?” 

“He does not love—he never 
loved me.” | 

“He loves you, be assured, with 
the first pure love that man has 
ever felt.”’ 

On the morrow Lester presented 
himself to bid farewell for a few 
days to the aunt and niece, saying : 

“T shall feel ita duty to remain 
in Italy as long as youdo. Should 
anything occur to prostrate your 
strength still further, Madam, Miss 
Mayne will be utterly unprotected.” 

The eyes of the invalid filled 
with tears. She knew that the 
wealth she had left Elsinore would 
create fresh dangers about her. 

“T had hoped,” stammered Ivry, 
“that Miss Mayne had cherished 
some remembrance of my fervent 
and respectful, though, perhaps, 
ill-founded hopes, but—” 

“She loves you now as she has 
always loved you. She has obsti- 
nately refused to marry. She says 
that her heart is dead.” 


% # * ad % * 


It awoke again. 

Elsinore and Lester have just 
arrived from Italy. They did not 
tarry in Paris, for the aunt, who 
would not give her pearl of price 
into hands she deemed unworthy, 
is waning fast, and prayed to die 
at home. 

“I am satisfied with my deci- 
sion.” is her opinion of “ Lester's 
marriage.” 


SONG OF LIFE. 


BY HERDER. 


lows, 
Fleeth. Who can bid it stay ? 

To enjoy it when ‘tis present, 

To arreat it on its way, 
This, ye brothers, will the fleeting 

Of the wingéd days restrain ; 
Let us strew life's path with rosea, 

For its glory soon will wane! 


e™: more swift than wind and bil- 


Into winter's misty tide; 
Roses ! for they bloom and blossom 
Round about on every side. 
On each spray there blossom roses, 
On each noble deed of youth; 
Happy he who, till its waning, 
E’er hath lived a life of truth. 


ie OSES! for the days are merging 


AYS, oh, be ye like a garland, 
Crowning locks of snowy white, 
Blooming with new brightness 
round them, 
Like a youthful vision bright. 
E’en the dark-hued flow'rs refresh us 
With repose of matchless price, 
And refreshing breezes waft us 
Kindly into Paradise. 


A WIOKED PRANK. ~ 


SINGULAR SCENE AT A NEW ORLEANS 


WEDDING—APPEARANCE OF A STRANGE 
LADY—A WISE FATHER AND A SMART 
BOY. 


FASHIONABLE wed- 
: ding was a short time 


oT ago celebrated in tho 
fourth district. The 


bride was pretty, as all newly mar- 
ried ladies are, and the groom was 
the glass of fashion and the mould 
of form. A number of invited 
guests lent grace and beauty tothe 
occasion, and hearty congratula- 
tions testified the good wishes of 
many friends for the happiness of 
the newly wedded pair. But the 
hours waned rapidly and the time 
for retiring came at last. The bride 
was led by laughing bridesmaids 
up to her chamber door. But im- 
agine their surprise when it was 
opened by a lady richly and ele- 
gantly clad in a traveling suit, and 
evidently waiting for an interview. 

“TI beg pardon, Madam; but you 
appear astonished,” suid the lady. 

‘“‘T must confess I did not expect 
to see any one here,” replied the 
bride. 

“No, Madam; I came in very 
privately and wished an interview, 
subject to no interruption.” 

It did not occur ‘to the bride to 
inquire by whom she had veen in- 
troduced, or by what means she had 
gained access to her apartment. 

“It is very strange, ma’am, and 
I can’t imagine why you wish to 
speak to me!” 


“The reason is simple. The man 
you have just married has imposed 
upon you. I am his wife! ” 

“Oh! impossible— you rave!” 
and the lady sank into a chair al- 
most fainting. Of course the brides- 
maids screamed. Such a succession 
of shrieks one has rarely heard. 
It speedily brought the family to 
the door with terror-stricken faces, 
and with them the bridegroom, all 
asking with trembling lips— 

“What in the world is the mat- 
ter?” 

“Oh! Edward,” cried the bride, 
“this person says she’s your wife.” 

“My wife!” shouted the aston- 
ished husband; “why, she’s in- 
sane.” 

The strange lady stoed up calm 
and unruffled. 

“Is it possible, sir, that, having 
perpretrated this great wickedness, 
you will have the hardihood to deny 
that I am your lawfully wedded 
wife?” she asked, looking the sore- 
ly troubled Edward full in the cye. 

“Why, confound you, woman! I 
never saw you before in my life!” 
exclaimed the astonished man. 

The lady regarded him very much 
asa minister would a person given 
over to total depravity. 

“Oh! Edward, I’m afraid it's 
true! and I loved you so!” sobbed 
the young wife ; “how could you 
have treated me so ?”’ 

“T tell you I haven't got any 
wife but you; this woman is an 
impostor.” 

The strange lady uttered a low, 
mocking laugh. The scene was 
getting interesting in tho last de- 
gree. The ladies were all crying, 
and the father of the bride looking 
stern and indignant. He had been 
for some time intently regarding 
the strango lady, when suddenly 
his eye lighted up, and an amused 
smile played on his lips. He took 
a step forward, and, laying his hand 
on the shoulder of the stranger, 
said : 

“Come, John, this is very clever- 
ly played, but it’s time it was over,” 
and, following the impulse of his 
arm, the stranger was pushed into 
the hall. 

“ John — who—what?” all ex- 
claimed at once. 

It was the bride’s younger bro- 
ther; a wicked boy, who had played 
a naughty prank with the aid of 
his sister’s traveling suit and her 
last chignon and curls. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark 
that harmony was very speedily 
restored. : 
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Wy was Gillott, the penmaker, a very 
wicked man’ Because he makes people 
steal (stecl) pensyand they,ray they do 
right) (write). 
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When we sce thy cheerful showers, 
Tearful April, 
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MOTHERHOOD. 


The mother, in her office, holds the key 

Cf the soul: and she it is who stamps the 
coin 

Of character, and makes the being, who 
would be a savage 

But for her gentle cares, a Christian man ; 

Then crown her queen o° the world. 


OLD PLAY. 


“My mother’s kiss made me a 
painter.” said Benjamin West. We 
have a recent example of this won- 
derful power of the mother’s faith 
and love over the destiny of her 
son, in a aketch of the late Victor 
Cousin. How great the faith cf 
this poor, uneducated woman must 
have been, both in the capacity of 
her son and the benefits of educa- 
tion. 

Victor Cousin was the son of a 
petty watchmaker in the Rue St. 
Antoine, Paris. He was born in 
its back-shop, November 28, 1790. 
I obey custom in saying he was the 
son of this man; in justice I should 
say he was the son of a petty watch. 
maker’s wife, for he owed every- 
thing to his mother. God only 
knows at what expense of tears, 
taunts, lacerated feelings she suc- 
ceeded in wresting her husband's 
consent to her son’s following the 
natural bent of his genius. Her 
husband was a thorough denizen 
of the Rue St. Antoine. He was 
an atheist, a king-hater, an adorer 
of the guillotine, a detester of reli- 
gion. Jean Jacques Rousseau was 
his idol. He insisted on training 
his son according to this wild man’s 
theories, and declared the boy 
should become an artizan, there 
being nothing nobler than a me- 
chanic. He gave the boy the choice 
of the trades of optician, engraver, 
or watchmaker. But the boy had 
acquired a taste for books. He said 
he would follow no trade—he would 
Jearn Latin and Greek, become a 
professor, not an artizan. The fa- 
ther became exceedingly angry : 
the mother interfered. Humble 
and uneducated as that woman 
was —ignorant as she must have 
been of the enchantments and th 
glory of a successful literary career 
—her maternal acuteness saw this 
was the path her son ought to take. 
She wrung from her husband so 
much consent as this: The boy 
might do as he pleased, provided 
the father’s purse was not levied 
on to aid the schemes. The mother 
remembered she had a cousin in 
the Church, and made application 
to him to receive the boy in his 
rustic parsonage, and teach him 
the rudiments of classical learning. 
He consented, and, afterteaching the 
boy all he knew, he advised him to 
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return to Paris. The curate knew 
the master of g boarding-school, 
who would gladly admit him as a 
free pupil in consideration of the 
honor which would redound to his 
school by the rank so gifted a lad 
could not fail to attain at the public 
examination of all the schools and 
colleges in Paris. Victor Cousin 
was delighted with this informa- 
tion. He was placed in a school 
connected with Charlemagne Col- 
lege. Here he became at once the 
first boy among all the scholars, 
and this pre-eminence among his 
contemporaries he retained as long 
as he lived. 
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MY DEAR LITTLE FOURTEEN: 
YEAR-OLD. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


SIT by my casement (bay-window 
3 in basement), 
And watch the gay crowds as they 
£0; 
And the blithest of all, neither stately nor 
tall, 
Is a dear little maiden I know. 
Her smile stirs the throb of my lazy old 
pulse, 
And gives back my boyhood so bold ; 
I watch and I long for her face in the 
throng, 
My dear little fourteen-year-old. 


HE is plump as a partridge and brown 
asa berry, 
Aud bright as a star in September. 
Her curls are her own, and they hang 
in the very 
Qnaint style of the days I remember. 
She carries her echoolbooks with dainty 
elation, 
That hints at a medal of gold, 
And she joyously talks of the coming va- 
cation, 
The dear little fourteen-year-old. 


ER etep is yet free, and her sweet 
form unfettered, 
Her laugh’s like a ripple of water, 
And the dimples that chaso o'er her 
innocent face 
Count the graces that nature has 
brought her. 
No cloud cver shadows the honest blue 
eyes 
That a kiss could not drive from its 
fold ; 
When she passes my window, grim petu- 
lance flies. — 
The dear little fourteen-year-old. 


saint, 
Her prayer-book in crimson gilt 
shining, 
And a rose in the fair locks so curling and 
quaint, 
And, beside her, my neighbor Ne 
Vining. a 
The boy's bashful glance led my pulses a 
dance— 
Alas! that my atory is told. 
I shall Jost my sweet maid as the months 
bloom and fade, 
My dear little fourteen-year-old: 


3 SAW her Jast Sabbath, demure as a 


TALKS WITH WOMEN. - 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY. 


HERE are many contra- 
dictory feelings and opin- 
ions upon this subject 
among women, and so 

much false and pernicious morality 
expressed in regard to it, that it 
seems worth while to devote a little 
time to its consideration, and see if 
we can do anything to clear it up. 

As a gift, personal beauty seems 
to have no recognized place or val- 
ue. Severe old ladies snub pretty 
children with a harsh reminder 
“that handsome is as handsome 
does,” and middle-aged matrons 
utilize the time occupied in powder- 
ing their faces and arranging their 
false hair by telling the young 
daughters, who are curiously watch- 
ing their operations, that “it docs 
not matter how they look, so long 
as they behave well;” and I have 
heard of one woman whi consoled 
her handsome son for his beauty by 
telling him that good looks would 
not be so great a misfortune if he 
were only good. 

This habit of looking upon 
beauty as a snare, instead of re- 
joicing in it as a good gift, gives 
rise to a vast amount of petty de- 
ception on the part of the parents 
and guardians of the young, and 
renders it discreditable, or at least 
weak, in the eyes of many intelli- 
gent persons, for women to showa 
knowledge of or do anything to 
heighten their personal charms and 
attractions. 

A pretty woman, with these in- 
dividuals, is always an object of 
suspicion, and that care of the per- 
son which should be (and generally 
is) indicative of native refinement 
and a fine mental and moral organ- 
ization, is derided and treated con- 
temptuously as an evidence. of 
vanity and frivolity. 

Now, it is hardly too much to 
say that personal beauty is a duty 
in a woman—at least it is her 
glory, just as strength is that of 
& man. 

Beauty is, in her, power; it is her 
ruling force. Through it the finer 
moral perceptions of her nature 
obtain control of the greater physi- 
cal force in man, and the more per- 
fect the union between her beauty 
and her moral and spiritual nature, 
the greater and more enduring her 
influence will be. 

But what is personal beauty? 
This isa vexed question. As yet 
there is no absolute standard — 


beauty must be comparative. In 
China, it is to be very fat and have 
small feet ; in Africa, to have thick 
lips and a black, glossy skin. 

I remember, as a child, being 
much exercised on this subject of 
beauty. I heard women described 
as handsome, and some as beauti- 
ful or “perfectly lovely,” but I 
could not see in what their loveli- 
ness consisted. Beauty, to my 
childish imagination, meant some- 
thing altogether more exquisite 
and ideal than anything that I saw 
around me, and it was long before 
I could make up my mind to ac- 
knowledge the minute differences in 
the color of the eyes, or the texture 
of hair or skin, as constituting 
beauty. * 

As it comes to me now, beauty is 
more felt than seen ; its influence is 
exerted through a thousand subtle 
graces and emanations with infin- 
itely greater strength than through 
the merely physical agency of 
color or correctness of form. 

And this will account for the ex- 
traordinary influence obtained by 
some very plain women, according 
to the popular standard (which is 
always avery superficial one), over 
men of high personal character and 
recognized attainments, and also 
for the quick dislike which often 
succeeds the rapture excited by a 
recognized and admired beauty. 

The distinction, however, is a nice 
one, and is hardly necessary to my 
present purpose, which is to de- 
clare beauty a good thing and show 
women a little of the how and the 
why they should cultivate it. 

Not the least of the evils that 
have arisen from the low estima- 
tion in which it has been held’is 
this, that, in neglecting a gift of 
God, we have put a powerful in- 
strument into the hands of the 
devil. What we despise for good, 
he makes use of forevil. The uses 
to which dramatic art and music 
have been put will illustrate this 
fact. 

All sects and denominations of 
religion, whatever their differences, 
unite in discouraging all attempts 
at personal adornment or the culti- 
vation of personal beauty. 

The worship of the Creator has 
been made as dreary and somber 
and unattractive as prejudice and 
bigotry could render it—tasto, re- 
finement, natural gifts and graces 
have been frowned down, and the 
service acceptable to God made to 
consist in the sacrifice of whatever 
was most agreeable and pleasing to 
man. 

These ideas and methods of rea- 
soning have put religion at a dis- 
advantage. Men and women have 
revolted\fromvit, and it isonly very 
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When we watch the daisy’s hus, 
Aad the riolet's tender blue, 
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Thea we know that thou art true, 
Fitful April! 


recently that sensible and advanced |. 


religious teachers have dared to 
break through the traditions of 
ages, and advocate the highest cul- 
ture, physical, as well as moral and 
spiritual, as the best worship we 
could offer, and the best evidence of 
our appreciation of God’s good 
gifts to us, his children. 

My purpose, however, is not to 
urge the cultivation of personal 
beauty as a religious duty, but asa 
duty women owe tothemselves. I 
simply allude to religion en passant 
to show how absurd it is to sup- 
pose that it was ever intended to 
stand in the way of the best usc 
we could make of ourselves. 

I have said, that beauty is a wo- 
man’s weapon; it is one of the 
means whereby she obtains and re- 
tains her influence over man, and 
when she neglects, disregards, or 
fails to put it to its best use, she 
loses one of her most important 
auxiliaries. 

.It is natural for men to be ap- 
pealed to by women through the 
influence of a different class of sen- 
timents from those which they ex- 
ercise toward each other. 

The fairness and delicacy which 
they would despise in a man, en- 
trances them in a woman ; they like 
the exquisiteness of her tastes, the 
softness of her dress, the contrast 
of color, yet the general harmony 
of tone. They touch with rever- 
ence the glove that has held her 
white hand, or the ribbon that has 
bound her hair, and lose none of 
their manhood by cherishing this 
feeling of devotion. 

Undoubtedly it may be and has 
been carried to a ridiculous excess— 
the age of chivalry professedly ex- 
alted, while it really made slaves 
of women ; but there is danger, in 
these practical modern times, of 
flying off in the opposite direction, 
gauging everything by a hard, ma- 
terial standard, and forcing women 
into a rivalry of mere physical 
strength and hard, brutal force 
with men, which they could not 
sustain, and in the very effort to 
achieve which they lose those dis- 
tinctive attributes which render 
them in their own way potent and 
powerful. 

The necessities of modern life, 
the helplessness which women 
begin to feel, are driving them into 
various fields of labor to find a 
means of independent subsistence, 
and, with the usual instinct of 
ignorance and inexperience, they 
rush into the laborious drudgery 
which requires much expenditure 
of physical strength, and brings 
very little profit. 

This is unwise, at least for those 
who are capable of better things. 


In the first. place, it does not 
achieve its object; drudgery is al- 
ways dependence, and it makes lit- 
tle difference for whom or in what 
way it is performed. 

Women can obtain their inde- 
pendence much better by aspiring 
to profitable and lucrative occupa- 
tion, and retaining the graceful and 
essential qualities of their woman- 
hood, than by accepting the condi- 
tion of the serf—a condition from 
which it is difficult to be extricated, 
and which involves the sacrifice of 
all those graces and refinements 
which render woman attractive to 
and powerful with man. 

Men have heretofore held all the 
positions of honor and emolument, 
and women have credited them 
with the possession of peculiar and 
remarkable qualities, which ena- 
bled them to fill those offices satis- 
factorily. But experience is demon- 
strating that there is no place, with 
the exception of those that simply 
require the exercise of great physi- 
cal strength, where a woman can 
not succeed as well as a man, if she 
only puts herself to it. 

Business is what women, who 
seek a livelihood, should by all 
means try to enter into—leaving 
the men to act as producers, manu- 
facturers, and laborers. In this 
way they can best retain and culti- 
vate their personal beauty, gratify 
their tastes, and indulge their wish 
to benefit and improve others. 

Very hard work, and a very low 
social condition, are utterly de- 
structive to personal beauty in 
women. Take as evidence the 
low-browed, sunburned, coarse-fea- 
tuved, hard-faced, repulsive field- 
women of Germany and Italy. 

Or, to come nearer home, go into 
our city intelligence offices, and 
note the uniform homeliness and fre- 
quent brutality of appearance which 
characterizé the “ servant”’ class. 

It is this, I think, which shocks 
the instincts of American girls, and 
makes them shrink from service. 
They are less afraid of the labor 
than of injuring the delicacy of 
their hands and complexions, and 
this fear has grown until it has be- 
come a morbid one, and impairs 
the freshness and beauty it is so 
desirable to preserve. 

For health is necessary to beauty, 
and labor and exercise are necessa- 
ry to health; it is only when the 
work becomes excessive—either in 
duration, or the amount and kind 
of strength required—that it is 
hurtful. 

And this brings me to the false 
idea which many entertain of beau- 
ty. Pallor, sallowness, and thin- 
ness constitute delicacy in their 
eyes, and they are afraid to be 


properly healthy, or strong, or vig- 
orous, because it may bring out la- 
tent tendencies to the redness and 
heartiness which, to their limited 
Vision, constitute vulgarity. 

The truth is, that seeming to be 
anything which one is not is the 
very essence of vulgarity; and this 
aping and modeling oneself upon 
another, 1s evidence of so shallow a 
mind, that the beauty that accom- 
panies it must be of a very inferior 
order—hardly worth the having. 

Beauty is of different kinds and 
degrees, and a great charm of per- 
son and manner may exist without 
the possession of any of the recog- 
nized essentials to the popular 
Standard at all. While, on the 
contrary, a very beautiful person 
in color and form may be very un- 
lovable and unattractive. 

“What is the matter with that 
young lady ?” I once heard a young 
gentleman inquire. “She ought 
to be handsome, but it never seems 
to me that she is. Asa picture, I 
should admire her; but, as a wo- 
man, I want to get as far away 
from her as possible.” 

“Shall I tell you?” answered a 
lady friend. 

“Yes,” said he, eagerly. 

“Well, she wants soul,” was the 
reply. 

“That’s it,” said he—‘I know 
it is.””” 

It is impossible, therefore, even 
if it were desirable, to erect an ab- 
solute standard of beauty; but we 
may learn to honestly value it asa 
possession, acknowlegype its desira- 
bility, cultivate it without decep- 
tion or trickery, and take a natural 
pride in preserving it. 

It has been ‘said that there are 
no old women nowadays, and it is 
true that the fashionable style of 
dress and adornment does disguise 
many women, to a certain extent, 
and render the difference in age 
much less remarkable. 

It is not these methods, or this 
design, that I wish particularly to 
impress upon the minds of my 
readers, however. Gray hairs have 
a beauty of their own, and the nat- 
ural decline into old age has noth- 
ing about it repulsive or terrible, 
where the life has been true and 
pure. 

It is simply this, that the essence 
of all beauty is truth, that the es- 
sential qualities of womanhood are 
equally as valuable in their way as 
the essential qualities of manhood, 
and that we shall gain more by 
working upon our own ground, by 
cultivating and developing our- 
selves, than by trying to rival man 
in his department of material force. 

It is not by drudgery—for which 
we have no taste—or by sitting 


down ‘supinely, with disordered 
livers, and using washes and cos- 
metics to clear the thickened com- 
plexion and brighten the dull hair, 
that we become beautitul, or keep 
ourselves so; it is by developing 
our bodies and minds to the extent 
of their capacity, and using them 
in the way to get the most and the 
best out of them. 

I do not think there is any more 
harm in supplying a deficiency of 
hair than the loss ot the teeth, or 
that it is any greater crime to take 
off sunburn with a harmless prep- 
aration than it is to remove a wart; 
but it will be still better when our 
self-control and knowledge of phy- 
siology and hygiene are such that 
we shall not need any such aids to 
cover up our deficiencies — when 
children will be better and more 
beautifully born, and bear no evi- 
dence, in their defective organiza- 
tions, of the sins and sorrows of 
their ancestry. 

In the mean time, let women re- 
member that it is their duty to be 
beautiful, and be so to the extent 
of their power. The days of sacri- 
ficial offerings are over, and those 
who do prostrate themselves upon 
any altar only represent in the 
eyes of all men the calves of which 
they are the modern substitutes. 

A woman can better fulfil her 
duty by being queen in her domain 
than by being its drudge. 

To young women, let me say, it 
is not idleness, but work, that will 
make you beautiful ; work for others 
—such work as will put your blood 
into active circulation, take the 
heaviness from your head, and im- 
part life, motion, flexibility, and 
grace to your whule body. 

Then rest—never over-work — 
and, while resting, inspire your 
hearts and minds with the great 
thoughts and noble ideals of the 
master pocts; stop reading the 
weak trash of the story - papers, 
stop eating cake between meals, 
and commence at once taking a 
cold bath (sponge bath at least), 
and an hour of sharp exercise every 
day, rain or shine. 

Pursue this course for six months, 
and you will grow beautiful in 
spite of yourselves, with a beauty 
as far beyond that of French chalk 
and pearl powder ag tho glow of 
the morning is beyond the pale 
light of the night-lamp in the in- 
valid’s chamber. 

A Scotcn paper tells the story 
of a farmer, who, after the burial 
of his wife, drove a hard bargain 
with the grave-digger, who, bring- 
ing hisjhand down on the shovel, 
exclaimed) “Down wi’ 
shilling, or up she comes.” 
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Lara VICTORIA. 


} UREN VICTORIA was 
crowned on the 28th of 
er y June, 1838,and was mar- 
And ried to her cousin, Prince 
Albert, of Saxe Coburg, on Feb. 
10th, 1840. Her Majesty is of a 
truly royal line. Herdescent upto 
William the Conqueror is stated as 
follows: Victoria is daughter of 
the Duke of Kent; grand-daugh- 
ter of George III., who was grand- 
son of George II., son of George I. ; 
whose great-grandfather was James 
I.; whose mother was Mary, Queen 
of Scots, daughter of James V., of 
Scotland; .0o was grandson of the 
queen of Henry VII., which queen 
was daughter of Edward IV.; 
whose great-grandfather was Roger 
Mortimer, Earl of March. He was 
the great-grandson of Edward III. ; 
who was the son of Edward IL., and 
grandson of Edward L His son, 
Henry III., was nephew of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, son of Henry II. ; 
who was grandson of Henry I.; 
who was son of William the Con- 
queror. 

We quote the following from a 
reliable English contemporary : 

“Early in the morning of the 
26th of June, 1837, Dr. Sumner, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, ar- 
rived at Kensington Palace. He 
was the bearer of great tidings: 
he had come to announce that King 
William the Fourth was dead, and 
that the youthful Princess Victoria 
was now ‘ Her Majesty the Queen!’ 
The princess was only eighteen 
years of age, when thus called to 
occupy the throne of Great Britain, 
having been born on the 24th of 
May, 1819, and history records how 
well and worthily she has filled her 
high position. 

“Tt isnot asa queen only that her 
Majesty has won the love and ad- 
miration of her subjects, but as a 
wife and mother she has set an ad- 
mirableexample. Inthedischarge 
of these home-duties she had an 
assiduous and invaluable helper in 
Prince Albert. Whilst maintaining 
the dignity of t.eir high station, 
they were accessible and affable to 
all. 

“Some time ago the Rev. Dr. 
Brock narrated the following very 
striking incident as having hap- 
pened within his own knowledge. 
He said: 

“*T know a farmer in Norfolk, a 
very small farmer, rather to be 
called a ploughman ; but he had 
some mechanical ingenuity, and he 
invented a valuable improvement 
on the common plough. Having 
done this, he thought he should 
like to get introduced to Prince 
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Albert, that he might have permis- 
sion to use his name. His landlord 
got him the necessary introduction, 
and he went to the palace with the 
model of the plough. The intro- 
duction being sent in, it was re- 
ceived, and he was told that he 
must wait a little. The good man, 
a deacon of a Baptist Church, thus 
found himself in the precincts of 
the Royal Palace, but he knew how 
to behave himself, for Christianity 
taught him how to behave in the 
palace. 

“<* At last he saw his Royal High- 
ness with the plough. There were 
two or three models with which 
his Royal Highness was pleased, 
and it was called the Albert Plough. 
After this was over, the good man 
drew out his pocket-book, and said : 
‘Please your Royal Highness, I 
sometimes write a little poetry. 
When her Majesty came of age, I 
wrote a little about that ; when her 
Majesty was crowned, I wrote a lit- 
tle about that ; when her Majesty 
was married, I wrote a little about 
that. Ihave had them all copied 
out, if you would please to give 
them to her Majesty.’ With great 
kindness and good-nature, the poe- 
try was accepted just in the same 
spirit in which it was presented, I 
will not answer for the versification, 
but I know that it was thoroughly 
steeped with right evangelical loy- 
alty. 

“«The good man came home 
rather important, not improperly 
so, especially for the town where 
he lived. He had not been home 
more than a few days, before there 
came by the old Telegraph coach a 
large parcel with the royal arms. 
The porter wondered, and the land- 
lord wondered that Mr. John Smith 
should have such a parcel as that; 
but there it was, and when it was 
opened, there was a copy of ‘ Bag- 
ster’s Comprehensive Bible,’ sent 
down by her Majesty herself as a 
token of approval of the poetry of 
John Smith. This set him up. 
He and his wife looked at it, and 
they knew not how to contain them- 
selves. In Ceesar’s household there 
were those who served the Lord; 
and I hope we have something like 
it in our own palace. It occurred in 
the year of the Jubilee of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society, and they 
were about building a Sunday- 
school connected with the village 
chapel. They were musing upon 
it, and he said to his wife, ‘If we 
could but get Prince Albert’s name, 
we could show the Bible for a shil- 
ling, and give something to the 
Missionary Jubilee Fund, and we 
might give something to the Sun- 
day-school.’ He wrote a letter to 
ask if his Royal Highness would 


please to put his name in the Bible. 
There came back a letter to say 
that if he would send the Bible it 
should be done forthwith. 

“*No,” he said, ‘Pll not send it, 
I’}l go.’ 

“So to London he went, and 
found that the Royal Family were 
at Windsor, whither he followed 
them. He could not see the prince 
for a day or two, but he was en- 
tertained in the palace itself by or- 
ders of the prince, and more than 
once he bowed his knee in domes- 
tic worship under the roof of her 
Majesty. By-and-by he was told 
that the prince would see him, and 
he went in with the Bible in his 
hand. The prince put his name in 
it,and he then said: ‘Doyou think 
her Majesty would put her name 
in it?’ With the most perfect 
readiness, his Royal Highness said, 
‘I will ask.’ He took the Bible, 
brought it back with her Majesty’s 
signature, and with that of the 
Prince of Wales, and gave it to 
John Smith, who returned home, 
and asked his neighbours to come 
and look at the Bible, on one con- 
dition, namely, that they should 
pay a shilling each, and out of that 
he raised from forty to fifty pounds 
for the purpose I mentioned.” 
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THE WOMEN OF THE FUTURE. 


MANY women who to-day are 
moving quietly and_ gracefully 
through the light and shadow of 
fireside life, are to be known here- 
after. Their names will be gra- 
cious words to other generations. 
They shall have justice done them, 
for the nineteenth century, among 
vther inventions and . discoveries, 
has discovered Woman! 

It was not enough that she sas 
placed in the garden of Eden for 
us. We were blind for many 
thousand years. When the world 
was young we made her fetch our 
wood and cook our food and play 
the menial. In our days of chiv- 
alry we taught her to be a pretty 
Amazon, to dress our wounds, to 
bind her scarf about our helmet, to 
receive a fantastic and insincere 
adoration. Then, as if there were 
never to be an end to our nonsense, 
we fancied that she was an Ar- 
cadian shepherdess, or a lovely 
wood-nymph with confused ideas 
of virtue. Then was the sickly, 
sentimental, pastoral age in full 
blast. Then did she tap us on the 
cheek with her fan, and smirk and 
smile, and paint and powder, and 
wear her hair four stories high. 
That was the courtly age. But by- 
and-by she wearied of these follies. 
We began to treat her with more 
sense ; then little by little. she be- 


gan to assert herself; the better we 
treated her the more she asserted, 
until at last we cried out like 
Frankenstein, “ What monster is 
this we have created?” But it 
was not a monster—it was only A 
Woman! Great in her weakness, 
noble in her charity, beautiful in 
her patience. We have found her 
out! She was never so recognized 
as now; we have discovered that 
she has brain as well as heart— 
that she can write verse like Mrs. 
Browning, paint pictures like Rosa 
Bonheur, be the nurse and physi- 
cian like Florence Nightingale, and 
the humane woman of business 
like Miss Burdett Coutta, 


THE HAIR. 

THERE are scarccly any subjects 
upon which women are 80 ignorant 
as the simple physiology of their 
own bodies. Not one in twenty 
knows how to take care of her own 
teeth and hair, or how to secure 
and preserve them for her children. 

Cleanliness is the first great 
requisite, and this, together with 
care and attention, is sufficient, 
with an occasional use of the scis- 
sors, provided the daily habits are 
such as to keep the entire system 
in healthy condition; for both hair 
and teeth sympathize immediately 
with any disorder or inflammatory 
condition of the stomach or other 
parts of the body. 

For, persons whose hair is natu- 
rally dry the following is recom- 
mended as a very safe and agreea- 
ble wash: Good eau de Cologne, 
sixteen ounces; pure, fresh castor. 
oil, two ounces. 

If the hair is dry, scurfy, and in- 
clined to fall off, wash the skin of 
the head every other day in tepid 
water and white castile soap, dry 
thoroughly, and then use the fol- 
lowing wash: Pure glycerine, 3 
drachms; lime water, 4 oz. Rub 
this into the skin of the head, and 
apply the following as a regular 
dressing: Castor oil, 10z.; strong 
liquid ammonia, 2 0z.; eau de 
Cologne (good), 2 0z.; rose water, 
6 oz. These are safe and excellent, 
recommended by scientific chem- 
ists. Animal oils of every descrip- 
tion are rank and destructive to the 
hair. 
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A PROFES80R of a celebrated col- 
lege asked the question: “Can a 
man see without eyes?” “Yes, 
sir,” was the prompt reply. ‘How, 
sir,” cried the astonished professor, 
“can & man see without eyes? 
Pray, sir, how do you make that 
out?’”’ “He can see with one, 
sir,’ replied the ready - witted 
youth, 
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Sorosis.—As a matter of information 
to our readers, from whom we have re- 
ceived many letters of inquiry, we state 
that ‘‘Soroesis’’ is in an exceedingly 
healthy and flourishing condition. The 
meetings held during the winter have 
been larger, more thoroughly harmonious, 
and excited deeper interest, than any 
since the commencement. Sorosis had 
its measles and whooping-congh, but got 
bravely over them, and through all set 
an example of dignity, wisdom, and for- 
bearance, that older male institutions 
would do well to follow. 

Those who know what the first diffi- 
culties are of forming, organizing, and 
working in any association, either of men 
or women, will realize how powerful the 
prevailing spirit of wisdom, justice, and 
common-sense must have been, that has 
triumphed over every obstacle with una- 
nimity and cordial good-will, and, at the 
end of two years, of what was at best but 
an experiment, finds its trust and confi- 
dence strengthened, and its vitality and 
permanence no longer a matter of doubt 
or speculation. 

The eagerness with which the idea of 
association among women was seized, 
showed the necessity for it, and the re- 
sults {n the enlargement and develop- 
ment of those who came into it have 
been most remarkable. No training or 
education in schools was ever equal to it. 
In several instances, women, before un- 
known to the world, have blossomed ont 
into the most eloquent of writers and 
speakers. 

Moreover, unlike most other organiza- 
tions, Sorosis has fallen into no exagge- 
ration or eccentricity. It sets an example 
of moderation in dress, enforces early 
hours, and seeks to stimulate and en- 
courage literary and artistic taste, rather 
than noisy demonstrations. 

Sorosis may be, as all good things have 
been, the subject of slander and misrep- 
resentation, but it is past ridicule. The 
idea has proved its strength and vitality 
by germinating, by affording the stimulus 
and suggestive aid needed by a thousand 
other movements, and will never die. 
It has already achieved immortality. 


EastzR Carot.—We present to our 
readers this month a charming and sea- 
sonable musical composition—a carol for 
Easter and a beaatiful song for the spring, 
which we know our young lady friends at 
least will appreciate. This carol has been 
published in sheet form, and will be furn- 
ished at 3 cents each; or, where not less 
than twenty-five are ordered at one time, 
at $1.00 per hundred. They will be 
mailed post free on receipt of the price. 


A Promiss rorR JuLY.—We have in 
preparation a supplementary parlor en- 
Rraving, suitable for framing, and worth 
the cost of the whole of the Magazine, 
which we intend to present to our sub- 
ecribers at the close of the half-year—that 
ls, with the July number. The subject 

| isa domestic one, the engraving beauti- 
fully executed, and the picture altogether 


one which can not fail to delight our sub- 
scribers. 


Wr wonld call attention to the beauti- 
fal and practical architectural designs 
farnished in the present number. They 
are adapted to almost any section of 
ourcountry, but more especially for the 
tuburbs of our larger cities. We take 
considerable paina to make this feature of 
our Magazine a valuable medium of infor- 
mation to our readers, and flatter our- 
telves that we have been very successful. 
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JEAN INGELOWw's ‘Sones oF SEVEN,” 
on fine, heavy, tinted paper, with original 
music and elegantly illustrated, in a lith- 
ographed cover, blue, cream, and gold, is 
now ready for mailing at the nominal 
price of fifteen cents. Sent post free. It 
forms an elegant gift-book. 


ScHILLER's ‘““Soxe OF THE BELL.”’— 
This remarkable composition of the great 
German poet is prepared in the same 
style, and at the same price. Send for 
them. WA ae, - 


Bsnoni of Wrhought. 


TRuEZ.—One watch set right will do to 
try many by; but, on the other hand, one 
that goes wrong may be the means of mis- 
leading a whole neighborhood. And the 
same may be said of the example we indi- 
vidually set to those around us. 


Purpose is the edge and point of cha- 
racter; it is the superscription on the let- 
ter of talent. Character without it is 
blunt and torpid; genius without it is 
bullion—splendid and uncirculating. 


A PITHY AND PREGNANT EpitaPH.—A 
friend sends us from a foreign cemetery 
an epitaph in Greek, which may be thus 
Anglicized :—‘‘ Everything remains; an- 
nihilation is impossible; even decay is 
but a course of transition to a new form 
of being.” A pithy acd pregnant sen- 
tence, . 


SHARING THE Heart.—It is as merito- 
rious to attempt sharing in a good man's 
heart as it is contemptible to have a de- 
sign upon a rich man's money. A noble 
nature aims its-attentions breast high; a 
mean mind levels its paltry assiduities at 
the pocket. 


** Locke on the understanding.''— Bound 
in boards. 
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A Braziian ReuiisH.—The Brazilians 
had been so long and so generally inured 
to the practice of eating human flesh, that 
the missionaries found it less difficult to 
reform them in any other of their vices 
than in this. Southey, in his History of 
Brazil, relates a fact of the following 
tenor. Not very long after the Portu- 
guese had obtained possession of Brazil, 
a Jesuit undertook to Christianize a Bra- 
zillan woman of a very advanced age. 
He catechized her, he instructed her, as 
he conceived it, in the nature of Chris- 
tianity; and finding her at the point of 
death, he asked her if there was any kind 
of food she could take. ‘‘ Granny,” eaid 
he, ‘if I were to get you a little sugar, or 
a mouthful of our nice things which we 
get from beyond the sea, do you think 
you could eat and relish it?’ ‘‘Ah, my 
stomach goes against everything! There 
is but one thing which I think I could 
touch. If I had the hand of alittle Taqua 
boy, I think I could pick the bones; buat, 
woe is me! there is no one to go out and 
shoot the boy for me now.”’ 


FRiENDs.—Let no one count the num- 
ber of his friends till they have been 
bolted in the sieve of his own adversity, 
for there is much bran in prosperous 
friendship. 


REevERIE is not thought, though many 
people mistake it for thought. Thought 
is systematic; reverie is disjointed and 
fragmentary. Thought is laborious; rev- 
erie is the reverse. 


Lurs’s Boons.—The greatest pleasure 
of life is love; the greatest treasure is 
contentment; the greatest possession is 
health ; the greatest easc iy sleep; the 
greatest medicine 18 a true friend. 


Om AND VinEaaR.—Always be good- 
natured if you can. A few drops of oil 
will do more to facilitate the movement 
of the most stubborn machinery than 
rivers of vinegar. 


CHILDREN's FAULTs.—F ew parents like 
to be told of the faults of a child. The 
reason is obvious. All faults are heredi- 
tary or educational, and in either case to 
point a finger at the child is, indirectly, to 
reprove the parent. 


TrutH.—Adhere rigidly and undevia- 
tingly to truth; but while you exprees 
what is trne, express it in a pleasing 
manner. Truth is the picture, the man- 
ner is the frame that displays it to advan- 
tage. 

FRANENEsS is not rashnesa, nor is it 
vehemence. It is not petulant or dictato- 
rial.” It is as modest as it is undisguised. 
It is not obstreperous. Yet it dares to 
lift the vail and show unpleasant truth. 


Stiaot Mistaxe.—' My dear,’ said 
Mr. B. to his wife, while his smiling coun- 
tenance indicated the consciousness of 
having done a good action, ‘‘I have just 
had my life insured for your benefit."’ 
“Well, I declare!"’ cried Mrs. B., look- 
ing around upon her friends with an in- 
jured innocence, ‘just to think of the 
selfishness of men, and particularly of 
huebands. There you have been and had 
your life insured, while your poor wife 
may go without any ineurance on hers. 
It’s just what I would expect of you!" 
ehe fretfully exclaimed, and was only re- 
called toa sense of her Injustice and ab- 
surdity by hearing an uncontrollable burst 
of laughter all around her. 


MATRIMONY DEFINED.—A priest, who 
was examining a confirmation class in 
the south of Ireland, asked the question, 
‘* What is the sacrament of matrimony?" 
A little girl at the head of the class an- 
swered, ‘'Tis a state of torment into 
which sowls enter to prepare them for 
another and better world.”’ ‘‘ Bein’,” 
said the priest, ‘‘the answer for purga- 
tory.’ ‘* Put her down,” says the curate, 
‘** put her down to the fut of the class.” 
‘* Lave her alone,” said the pricet ; *' for 
anythin’ you or I know to the contrary, 


she may be parfectly right.”’ 
Ixpustry.—A man who gives his chil- ied cea A 


dren a habit of industry provides for them 
better than by giving them a stock o 
money. 


A GOVERNESS, advertising for a eitua- 
tion, says ‘‘she is a perfect mistress of 
her own tongue!” 

a 


A Goop Wrire.—The following old re- 
clipe for the choice of a wife seems a very 
good one: 


‘*As much of beauty as preserves affec- 
tion, 

Of modest diffidence as claims protection, 

A docile mind subservient to correction, 

A temper led by reason and reflection, 

And every passion keptin due subjection, 

Just faults enough to keep her from per- 
fection ; 

Find this, my friend, and then make your 
sclection.”’ 


THe Divrerence.—The marriage por- 
tion of a young bride in olden times was 
a feather bed, six chairs, a plain cherry 
table and bureau, six cups and saucers, 
half a dozen silver tea-spoons, and a lot 
of sand for sanding floors. Now they 
expect a set of silver plate, carved hair- 
seat sofa, ottomans, divans, téte-a-tétes, 
rosewood pianos, marble-top tables for 
parlors, painted farniture for chambers, 
Brussels carpets, and all other such mod- 
ern fixings for show. This is the reason 
there are not more marriages. 


EccEntTriciry.—It is doubtfal whether 
human eccentricity ever went farther 
than is recorded of Lord Holland, who 
was contemporaneous with William the 
Third. It was his usual custom to regale 
his stud of horses with a weekly concert. 
He had a gallery specially erected for the 
purpose, and he maintained that the mu- 
sic cheered their hearts and improved 
their tempers. 


‘**AccorDING to Milton, ‘Eve kept 
silence in Eden to hear her husband 
talk,’ said a gentleman toa lady fricnd ; 
and then added, in a melancholy tone, 
‘* Alas, ‘here have been no Eves since.” 
“Because,” quickly retorted the lady, 
‘there have been no husbands worth 
listening to.’’ 


A GENTLEMAN once thus addressed a let- 
ter to his bride: ‘‘My dearest Maria."’ 
The lady replied, ‘My dear John, I beg 
that you will either mend your morals or 
your grammar. You call me dearest 
Maria; am I to understand that you have 
other Marias?"’ 


‘*I wust get married,’ said a bachelor 
toa married friend, ‘for I never can find 
a button on a clean shirt.” ‘ Take care,"’ 
said the Benedict, with a sigh, ‘‘or you 
may chance upon a wife who will not find 
you a clean shirt to button.” 


‘* Look here, boy,”’ said a nervous old 
gentleman to an urchin, who was munch- 
ing sugar-candy at a lecturc; ‘‘ you are 
annoying me very much.”* ‘No, I ain't,” 
replied the urchin; ‘‘I’m a-gnawing this 
sugar-candy, ’ 

A sHORT man became attached to a tall 
woman, and somebody eaid he had fallen 
in love with her. ‘ Do you call it falling 
in love?*’ said the suitor; ‘it’s more 
like climbing up to it.” 


A city missionary was asked the cause 
of his poverty. ‘* Principally,” said he, 
with a twinkle of the eye, “because [ 
have preached so much without notes."’, 


Wuisrers.—An Irish lover remarked 
that it is a great comfort to be alone, 
‘‘especially when your eweetheart is wid 
you.”’ 


Wur is it said, “It is better to havea 
bad wife than a good one?" ‘She brings 
one soonest to repentance. 


Way isan incorrect writer like a peace- 
making man? Becanse he rights wrong 
(writes wrong). 


Wuenvis an apple likea fish? When it 
is a crab, 
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SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS. 


We tnvite the attention of ladies particularly to the original and special 
character of the Fushions of this Magazine. In this departnfent tt has 
always been acknowledged unrivaled. Unlike other Magazines, it does not 
copy. It obtains the fullest intelligence from advanced sources abroad, and 
unites to these high artistic alility, and a thorough knowledge of what is 
required by the best tasteat home. Its instructions are not confined to mere 
Ms descriptions of elaborate and special toilets, but embrace constant and im- 
4 portant hints to mothers, dressmakers, and ladies generally, who wish to 
preserve economy in their wardrobes, and yet keep themselves informed 
of the changes and novelties of the Fashions. 


ae 


FOR THE 
SPRING AND SUMMER OF 1870. 


WE have bestowed unusual care, atten- 
tion, and expense on our semi-annual 
plate for the present spring and summer 
fashions, and, with our enlarged and ex- 
clasive facilities for presenting the best 
styles in advance of the published modes, 
have succeeded in collecting an array of 
new designs far more beautiful and com- 
plete than anything that was ever at- 
tempted before. 

Ladies and dressmakers will find in the 
mammoth plate not only cvery variety of 
ladies’ and children's costume, but all the 
information they will require in reference 
to materials, making up, and the like. 

The plate contains over 50 full figures, 
and, notwithstanding the increased cost, 
will be furnished at the same price, viz.: 
$2, with book of deecriptions, or, accom- 
panied by ten full-sized patterns of gar- 
ments worn by principal figures, 50 cents 
extra. 

Send orders early, 80 as to have the 
first chance and reap the benefit the whole 
season. They will be mailed post free on 
receipt of price. 


eS 
FASHIONS FOR APRIL, 


SPRING styles are gradually as- 
suming a definite character, but 
there is not much to specify yet in 
the way of change except the natur- 
al transition toa lighter style of ma: 
terials, and the laying aside of the 
wrappings which have covered up 
or taken the place temporarily of 
the neat and lady-like suit. 

‘Short, loose sacks and sailor 
jackets have made their appearance 
as a finish to some very jaanty 
spring suits, and are especially 


make up so large a proportion of 
our city promenaders. We notice, 
also,a great many Metternich man- 
tles as a finish to suits, and a 
pretty shawl mantelet, which is 
belted in and forms a round, square, 
or pointed basque at the back and 
square tabs in front. 

These suits have upper skirts, or 
else are flounced to the waist. 


Our Mammoth Bulletin of Fashions | 


popular with the young girls, who |: 


Simpler suits are flounced to the 
knee with bands of velvet or ruch- 
ings of velvet between, and the 
costume completed by a Polonaise 
of the same material, trimmed with 
two ruffles and bands to match. 

Most of these spring toilets are 
trimmed with the same material or 
color, and the effect is heightened 
by the uniformity of the bonnet and 
the gloves. 

The furore for black and white 
seems to have revived. Suits of 
shepherd’s check are very fashion- 
able trimmed with black velvet. 

- White pique morning dresses, 
braided with black velvet, are also 
in great vogue. 

- The Hamburg embroidery is, 
however, the favorite trimming for 
white pigue suits, both for ladies 
and children, and is very effective 
and appropriate. The bands are 
put on as ruffles, sometimes under 
a plain and sometimes a scolloped 
edge, and look exceedingly well. 
This embroidery is almost as dura- 
ble as the pique itself. 

Brint morning wrappers, ruffled 
and flounced, are now part of the 
regular stock of all the large 
houses, and are very reasonable in 


price. They can be bought from 


$2.50 to to $4.00. 

Gabrielles of linen and pique for 
children can aleo be purchased 
ready-made of all sizes, and at 
prices little exceeding the cost of 
labor and material. From $1.25 to 
$2.50 is about the usual range. 

Many of the old fashions are 
coming back. White muslin is 
very much trimmed with black vel- 
vet, and rich, black silk dinner 
toilets are heavy with folds of white 
satin and white knotted silk fringe. 


-- The small checked and striped 


summer silks have re-appeared, 
and are stylishly trimmed with 
mixed fringe or with black and 
white blonde, put on one over the 


| other, 


with just an edge 
under one projecting. This style 
of trimming is repeated in blue, 
pink, green or mauve, and $s called 
putting color uponcolor. Different 
shades of the same color may be 
used in the same way. 

Among the best materials for 
useful spring suits is the new 
beaver brand mohairs. They are 
perfectly pure, warranted to retain 
their fine shade of black, and there- 
fore almost as desirable for suits as 
black taffeta; in fact, they are 
more so for persons who require 
durability and good service. 

House-dresses for country wear 
are very easily made now and with 
very little fitting. A round skirt 
and a blouse or long casague of 
some pretty striped material, belted 
in, and the costume is complete. 
Prints, percales and taffetas de- 
laines are all made more or less in 
this way. The great desideratum 
is, that they form a costume fit for 
the street of a village and also very 
convenient for house wear. 

———————- 2 © 
TOILETS FOR APRIL. 

A 8TYLISH walking-suit is com- 
posed of a skirt of ashes-of-roses 
silk, trimmed with a flat, single 
plaiting, headed by two rows of 
velvet of the same shade, and an 
overskirt and small mantelet of 
satin-cloth to match, trimmed with 
fringe and folds of the material, 
corded with satin. The long 
sleeves are cut close to the arm, and 
are of silk, trimmed at the elbow 
and wrists with folds of cloth, cord- 
ed with satin. 

Toilette de visite of rich, black 
silk, skirt demi-train, and trimmed 
with two narrow flounces, plaited 
on, and alternating with ruches of 
blue and black silk, laid in clusters, 
and feathered out upon the edge ; 
close-fitting casaque, shaped as a 
coat, and cut prey from a Louis 


of the| 


XIII. vest of blue silk, fastened 
with black crochet buttons. 

MornNING DREss of white cash- 
mere, plaited broadly at the back 
to a small, square yoke, and flowing 
loosely at the back. From the - 
sides, a belt bound with blue con- 
fines the front of the rubo, which is 
trimmed by a pyramidal design 
embroidered in blue upon the front 
breadth, and a small, simple, vine- 
like pattern, which borders the 
yokes and long, flowing sleeves. 

MoRNING Dress of white pique, 
consisting of a moderately long, 
gored skirt, embroidered with 
black, and short, loose, sailor jacket 
with collar embroidered to match. 
A tacked white underskirt with 
ribbon necktie is worn with this 
dress. 

GORED WRAPPER of fine-striped 
print ; is trimmed with two rows of 
narrow, bright cambric, bordering, 
belt, and sailor collar to match. 

EVENING DREss of salmon-color- 
ed satin; skirt ornamented with a 
flat, single plaiting of China crepe, 
same shade, headed by a rich, feath- 
ered-out ruching of the satin ; crepe 
overdress, bordered with rich 
fringe, headed with ruches, and 
looped up with roses, white and 
crimson. Bretelles, enriched with 
fringe, are added to the overdress. 

DINNER Dress of striped silk, 
blue and white; trained skirt, 
bound with blue; the overskirt 
cut short, and square in front; 
round panter at the back, squarc- 
cut bodice; sleeves ruffled at tho 
elbow. The whole bordcred with 
feathered-out ruches of blue silk ; 
Valenciennes lace ruffle inside the 
neck, and wide lace arranged to fall 
below the ruffles of the sleeves. 

TRAINED DREss for cvening wear 
of English pink silk, made plain 
and high. Round the bottom cf 
the skirt are.five marrow-plaited 
flounces of white -organdy muslin, 
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edged wih black velvet. A very | one, two or three ruffles—if of only 
full overskirt, to which bretelles are | one, of course it must’ be deep, but 
added, is trimmed with three plait- | we should advise two at least, with 
ed ruffies to match, and ornamented | a heading toeach. Mount them on 
at the sides where it is looped, and | a strip of net, and they can be re- 
upon the shoulders with bows and | moved easily. 
ends of black velvet. Sash of black The back of the upper skirt is 
velvet and pink silk. gathered into a short apron front, 
A SmmpLe STREET Suit for a|so as to form a modified panier, 
young girl consists of short dress, | and is open and cut in points. 
overskirt, and sailor jackct of pure; The bretelles consist of ruffles, 
chene mohair. It is trimmed with | mounted on small capes, cut some- 
asingle flat plaiting of the mate-| what deeper on the shouider than 
rial, and rows of heavy braidin the | at the waist, or they can simply be 
solid color, three upon the lower | mounted on straight strips. 
skirt, two upon the upperanod upon| Bretelles have altogether taken 
the jacket. the place of the little corsets and 


bodice waists. 
Evening dresses of white tar- 
WHITE TOILETS. latan or white muslin are very 
THESE pretty costumes promise | much trimmed with black velvet. 
to be as fashionable as ever during | Gored dresses of white pique for 
the coming season for out-dcor in-door wear are braided with 
wear. In-doors they are worn all | black. 
the year round. Street suits of white Marseilles 
Imagine a dress of white cash-|and white pique arc trimmed with 
mere cloth, trimmed with very |the Hamburg embroidery, which 
dark garnet-colored velvet; a sort | is cheap, and very effective and dur- 
of half-loose tunic, sweeping the | able. 
ground, with large velvet bows all Linen suits are trimmed with 
down the front, and above it a {| guipure and black velvet loops and 
loose and very long paletot, quite } bows. 
white, trimmed only with wide| White muslin or white goods of 
strips of the dark velvet, and upon | any kind, it must be remembered, 
the sleeves with revers of the|are gored just like any other ma- 
ernie welvee jterial. Tucks are obsolete, except- 
Should one wish to go out with jing in fine clusters as trimming, 
this toilet, one has but to loop up the | or to make bands, to alternate with 
long white train with velvet straps, | aceinsertion Valenciennes is the 
and to throw over one’s shoulders | only lace used to trim pensperont 
a circular of white cloth, witl»a | muslins. 
large collar of garnct-colored vel- 
vet. This circular is short but BONNETS FOR APRIL, 
very ample, cut the cross-way of| THEmodern bonnet isan illusion. 
the cloth, without any scams, and | It is and it is not a bonnet; it has 
falling in natural folds. This is | lost all ite distinctive charactcristics, 
a style of dress worn in Rome. its brim, its crown, its time-honored 
White silks trimmed with crim-} curtain, and in the place of these 
son or garnet velvet and black lace, | arranges an elaborate coiffure, sur- 
have been very much worn in New | mounted by a stylish little head- 
York during the past winter, and ! dress of lace and flowers. 
recall the toilets of fifteen or) Elderly ladies who know nothing 
twenty years ago. about chignons, and staid, sober wo- 
White muslin overdresses have |men who make the little brush 
also been in enormous demand, and | and twist they give their hair in 
are still worn over every color and | the morning last all day, are deeply 
description of toilet. Ready made, | incensed at the absence of a kind 
they cost from ten to a hundred | of head-gear that will cover up all 
dollars and upward, according to | their deficiencies; but, after all, is 
theamount of labor and costliness|not this rather unreasonable in 
of material, but they can be made | them? 
in very pretty and convenient} The old-fashioned bonnet was as 
style at home at much less cost. ugly an article as it was possible to 
An overdress ready made at ten | conceive, and the wonder js that 
dollars consists of a short overdress | fashion retained it so long. 
only, without bretelles, and, of} We are eonstantly asked for. a 
course, materials with very meagre | simple, becoming way of arranging 
ruffles. Ten yards of fine organdy,|the hair in accordance with the 
at one dollar per yard, will make | prevailing fashion. There is no 
a full overdress, with ruffles, bre-|such way, except by having false 
telies, and flouncing for the lower | hair conveniently arranged to take 
skirt. offand put on at pleasure. Not one 
This flouncing may consist of | woman in twenty has gufficient hair 
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waterfall of the size now worn, 
and would find it impossible to 
take the time to properly dress it, 
if she had. 

A braided or puffed chignon is 
in these cases the most simple and 
convenient method they can adopt, 
leaving to persons still more de- 
voted to fashion the additionai: curls 
and powder and ornaments, which 
form part of the everyday coiffures 
of the grande dames in society. 

The newest thing in bonnets is 
the “ Capulet,” introduced last sea- 
son, and which has re-appeared in 
a variety of forms, all partaking 
partly of the nature of the vail, 
partly of the mantilla. The speci- 
mens seen last season were arranged 
more or less in the bonnet form, 
and required little arrangement on 
the part of the wearer. 

The Capulet bonnet of the pres- 
ent season, however, consists of a 
vail arranged picturesquely upon a 
superb hair coiffure, fastened back 
with a rose ora spray of flowers, 
and depends altogether upon the 
taste and fancy of the wearer fur 
its grace and beauty. 

Of courss such a coiffure can 
never become common: it is not 
even likely it will ever be adopted 
to any extent by any class of ladies 


of her own to arrange a braid or a 


favor of some sort of bonnet being 
very decided. 

There are many pretty spring 
bonnets, however, to which vails 
are attached, which will be likely 
to become favorites—among others 
the Princesse. This consists of 
two puffs of crape fronted by a 
bandeau of small ferns upon quilled 
black lace. A water-lily forms the 
ornament, and a square vaii is at- 
tached which falls over the chignon. 

The plain diadem bonnets have 
appeared in straw, but they are 
becoming to very few faces; we 
should advise a fringe or lace trim- 
ming falling from the top. Nearly 
all have a tall of lace or lace vail 
at the back. 

The high hats in straw are the 
rage this spring, but we think thie 
Marie Antoinettes and broad-brim- 
med “ Versailles” will be in vogue 
for country wear during the com- 
ing summer. Sailor hats are very 
much worn by little girls and 
young Misses, | 

The high beaver with gauze vail, 
the ends floating at the back, are 
the most distinguished for riding- 
wear. 

The new shapes do not differ 
materially from last season, except 
that they ail rise high from the 
forehead; the flat designs have 
entirely disappeared. They are 
very small, the newest-of which is 


in this country, the prejudice 


we. 


Which are the love-sonnets 
OF earth's Siege 


a sort of hat bonnet, very much 
like the small end of a sugar-loaf 
with the top cut off The plateau 
thus formed constitutes a crown 
upon which, toward the back, all 
the trimming is placed, and to the 
edge of which a square vail is at- 
tached which falls over thechignon. 

The most becoming shape in 
bonnets—and it must be remem- 
bered that we mean shapes now, 
and not bonnets—has a small, 
fluted brim at the back, and one 
| Standing ap from the front; yet so 
| small is it that they seem to be 
close together. 

The hats are more of a covering 
for the head than the bonnets; they 
are,as we have remarked, high- 
crowned, and generally turned up 
on one or both sides. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED 
PLATE, 

Fic. 1.—A very clegant walking- 
suit of brown gros-grain, made with 
one flounce about ten inches deep set 
on in deep box-plaits, and headed by 
six ruffics about two inches dcep. 
These ruffics are lined with founda- 
tion, and caught down to the skirt in 
shallow dutes, The palctot is cut 
nearly tight-fitting, arranged en panier 
in the back, the fronts sloping off so 
as to show a short circular apron un- 
derneath. Itis trimmed with a box- 
plaited ruffle about four inches deep, 
and headed by aruching attached by 
a narrow gimp. This ruching is con- 
tinued up the waist to the neck, which 
is finished by a ruching all round. 
These ruchings and the flounce on 
the paletot are made double, so as to 
avoid trimming, and not detract from 
the richness of the toud ensemble. 


Fie. 2.—A reception or dinner dress 
of light-green silk, the skirt trimmed 
with two narrow flounces in single 
plaits, the lower one placed about six 
inches from the bottom and contin- 
ucd straight round instead of follow- 
ing the outline of the train. The 
flounces are headed with gold-colored 
lace and a fold of green satin. Full 
panier, with the fronts looped back 
with large bows, and trimmed to cor- 
respond with the lower skirt. Cor- 
sage 4 la Fumpadour, Sleeves tight 
to the clbow, with a very deep full 
flounce. Hair arranged in chatclaino 
braids, and ornamented with large 
butterfly bows of green. 


Fig. 3.—A very stylish home dress 
of gray merino made with demi-train 
and trimmed with three folds of silk 
of a darker shade, made double and 
attached to the dress by a narrow pas- 
sementerie heading. The overskirt: 
has a circular-shaped apren, :the back - 
looped up gracefully, over which falls 
the basque skirt slashed on the hips 
and in the back. The neck is cut 2 
la Pompadour, very open -in front. 
Chemisette of French lawn, puffed, 
with bands of insertion, and finished 
at themeck with a fall ruche. Rose- 
colored necktie, and bows for the hair. 
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crown, heavy roll brim, trimmed with 
black thread-lace. A wreath of flow- 
ers, embellished with heads of wheat 
and ostrich tips, falls over the back. 
A very stylish hat. 


— ~ 
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MOuUNTAINEER hat of white chip. 
Crown four inches high, and small at 
the top; brim three inches wide. 
Trimmed with pipings of green vel- 
vet and ficld-flowers, with a bow of 
ribbon at the side falling back in long 


streamers. 
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buds. 


CuRnisTina hat of white chip, trim- 
med with green velvet piping, green 
ribbon, and black thread-lace, and a 
water-lily set in a green ostrich tip at 


the side, 


LORRAINE hat of fine Leghorn. 
The crown is raised on the left side 
and slopes to the right, with a heavy 
rollin the brim. It is trimmed with 
buff ribbon laid in plaits round the 
high side of the crown, and falling 


in streamers behind. A piping of | low square, cut in deep points, and 


black velyct binds the cdge of the 
brim, and a black ostrich tip, set ina 
bunch of buff and black flowers, is set 
in the back of the crown, the whole 
surrounded by a large head of wheat. 


The above are a few of the shapes 
on exhibition at the cstablishment of 
J. R. Terry, No. 19 Union Square, 
New York. 

oneal 6 @-peeons 


‘\*The Pic-Nic on the Fourth of July’ 
ia the title of an engraving 28 by 35, pre- 
sented to every subscriber to DEMOREST’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE for one year at $8, 
and is well worth double the subscription. 
This engraving is without an equal, hav- 
ing been got up atacost of over scven 
thousand dollars."’— Weekly Despatch. 


hat of English | THE OPENING OF SPRING FASH- 
Dunstable, high crown, roll brim, 


trimmed with velvet and ostrich fea- 
thers set in a bunch of French rose- 


IONS. 


OvR usual opening of spring fash- 
ions took place on the first of 
March, and attracted an immense 
throng of ladies who were anxidus 
to see what the Fashions for the 


season were going to be. 


| All day long the crush continued, 
one crowd succeeding another, and 
all expressing their delight and 

approbation of the new spring 


styles. 


mired. We append descriptions: 


THE ‘“MONTESPAN”’ 


salmon-colored satin. 


front. It is bordered with fringe, 
headed with puffing of crape and 
satin, and trimmed with satin bows, 
richly fringed upon the ends. The 
half-high body, open V shaped, is 
finished round the neck with a 
ruching of crape, with satin folds 
between; the sleeves, shaped to 
the arm,,have a high puff, finished 
with satin and fringe, and the toilet 
is completed by a scarf of satin 
affixed to the shoulder by a dia. 
mond star, which descends and 
forms a sash with fringed ends. 


THE “ LAVALLIERE” DREss is, 
if anything, more distingué in ap- 
pearance. It is made in blue moire, 
mounted with white satin and 
black lace. The body is a very 


trimmed with a puffing of blue 
tulle, bound with white satin. The 
sleeves are puffed to match, and 
ruffed at the elbow. The skirt is 
cut out in wide scollops, and train- 
ed over a petticoat puffed en tablier, 
the puffings surmounted by. inseér- 
tions of black Jace. The ornaments 
at the back of the waist, and at 
the point of each scollop, consist 
of fans of fluted white satin, with 
bows of black lace insertion in the 
center. A Malmaison rose, set in 
n bow of black lace, occupies the 
left of the bodice. 


THE“ EMPRESS’? WALKING-STIT 


The number of reporters for the 
'daily, weekly, and monthly press 
is generally so great that, this 
season, we gave them a private ex- 
hibition on the previous day, thus 
allowing them full opportunity for 
» |the examination of new designs. 
|The ‘“Lavalliere * and “ Montes- 
pan” dresses were especially ad- 


DRES8.— 
This is the latest style for full eve- 
|ning or dinner dress for a married 
lady. It is made in rich salmon- 
colored fatlle, with a puffing of 
crape of the same shade, twelve 
inches deep round the bottom of 
the trained skirt, divided off into 
boutlions by diagonal bands of 
The over- 
skirt is short, and forms a double 
panter, with an apron in the 
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Like ribbous 
The land of the wk. 


is entirely new, and is made in 
Paris poplin in the new lovely 
Shade of green. The round walk- 
ing-skirt is trimmed with nine 
doubled cross-cut folds, edged and 
headed with a narrow fluting piped 
with the material. The overskirt 
forms a very short, round apron in 
front, but descends in a deep, 
straight line at the sides, and is 
surmounted by a panter cut out in 
large leaves, round at the back, 
where it is caught up nearly tothe 
waist, but pointed on the sides and 
turned backefrom the front with 
large bows of satin ribbon. The 
overskirt and panter are ornament- 
ed with flutings—three upon the 
upper skirt, four upon the back part 
of the panier, two upon the sides. 
The flutings are headed with a 
single fold }ut on with pipings. 
The sleeves have mousquetaire cuffs, 
and the high, open body a square 
cape, all trimmed to match the 
skirts. Shoes, made of the same 
material as the dress, are worn with 
it, and a bonnet composed of a pouf 
of green satin, divided by a full 
loop, and completed by a ruche of 
black lace, black lace lappets, and 
@ rose in its leaves. | 


THE “Bovquet” SLEEVE.— 
This pretty sleeve is extremely 
suitable for thin materials of all 
kinds. It is very simple, cut 
straight, plaited in at the elbow, 
and ornamented with a bow of rib. 
bon. This plaiting gives a ruffle 
below the elbow and a fullness to 
the upper part of the sleeve which 
is very pretty and suitablo for thin 
fabrics. Theruffie is trimmed with 
a ruching and bows at intervals, 
set upright in the ruche. 


THE ALEXANDRIA CAS8AQUE, it 
is predicted, will become an espe- 
cial favorite. It consists of a sort 
of Polonaise cut to fit the body, and 
forming also a paniered upper- 
skirt. It is open to the waist at 
the back, where it is finished with 
a large bow and sashends. Tho 
front is cut away todisplay a Louis 
XIII. waistcoat. The sleeves are 
plain and are finished at the hand 
with ruffles of lace. 


There were many other designs 
which received a large meed of ad- 
miration, but some of them are 
already incorporated with this 
number of the Magazine, or are 
only waiting for the next, when | 
they will appear as illustrations. - 
It is useless, therefore, to occupy 
more space in mere description. 
Altogether, the spring season of 
1870 opened under the best aus- 
pices, and we congratulate our 
readers, at home and abroad, on the 
favorable prospects. 
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The midnight of her silken halr 
Added new lustre to her eyes, 
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DESCRIPTION OF CARRIAGE AND 
WALKING COSTUMES, 
(See Double Page Engraving.) 


Fig. 1.—Walking-suit of black Ly- 
ons taffeta, trimmed with the ma- 
terial and knotted silk fringe. The 
suit consists of round skirt trimmed 
with deep flounce and puff, with 
scolloped heading; a Polonaise open 
upon the back and bordered upon 
the lower edge with pufling and side 
fringe. A flower bow without ends 
ornaments the belt at the back, and 
straps of plain silk or velvet cross 
the shoulders. 


> 

This design may be made handsome- 

ly in alpaca, mohair, shepherd’s check 
or poplinette. 


Fia. 2 is a handsome round dress 
with an overskirt, and is suitable for 
walking or dinner-dress. It may be 
made in silk trimmed w°th crepe folds, 
crossed with straps cf velvet, or in 
poplin with folds of alternate satin 
and poplin, crossed with rich velvet, 
or the folds may be of the same ma- 
terial, crossed with velvet. If two 
colors are used in the composition of 
the toilet, these two must be repre- 
sented in the fringe which borders 
the upper skirt, and also the folds 
upon the bodice, which outline the 
‘square upon the Raphael bodice. 


The original toilet from which this 
‘was drawn was made in blue silk, 
trimmed with folds of salmon-colored 
‘crape bordered with blue, and sal- 
mon-colored fringe, and crossed with 
straps of rich black velvet. 


Fig. 3 represents a handsome spring 
suit in light-brown satin cloth. The 
skirt is trimmed with flounces box- 
plaited on, and headed by vandyked 
bands of corded silk or velvet of the 
same shade as the material. The 
flounces and vandyked bands, the 
points of which should be turned up, 
are bound with green satin or green 
corded silk, piped with black. Very 
broad sash ends are attached to a ro- 
sette at the back, and vandyked out 
upon the lower edge. A square cape 
is trimmed to match, and for mild 
weather completes a suit very dressy, 
and sufficiently warm for the strect. 


Fig. 4.—A carriage toilet of rich 
black satin-faced gros-grain. The 
trained skirt is trimmed with quilled 
ruffies of: the silk, put on in festoons, 
bound with satin and edged with nar- 
row guipure lace. In the spaces left 
by the points of these festoons, ro- 
settes are placed, made of the silk, 
bound with satin and edged with lace, 
the center occupied by little orna- 
ments of blue satin. The graceful 
paniered coat is made of the same 
material as the dress, but the Louis 
XIII. vest is of blue satin, trimmed 
with blaek quillings and black cro- 
chet buttons.” French hat of blue 
satin, trimmed with black thread-lace, 
dark small grapes, and bronze leaves. 


Fie. 5.—Walking-suit of gray im- 
perial serge, trimmed with flounces 
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As doth the blackest cloud revea 
The brightest glery of the skies. 
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of the material, narrow black velvet 
and black corded silk. The silk forms 
the flat quillings between the flounces, 
and these last are edged and put on 
with bands of the velvet. The suit 
consists of skirt and bodice, to which 
the long leaves, edged with a ruffle, 
which form the upper skirt, are at- 
tached. A quilling of black silk is 
set up on the shoulders, and a ruffle 
of the material surrounds the throat. 
Black buttons. Chene silk necktie 
with satin border. 


Fie. 6.—Elegant dinner-dress of 
thick white corded silk, trimmed with 
scarlet velvet and black fringe. The 
bands of velvet and fringe, it will be 
seen, extend only to the sides, where 
they terminate in loops and ends of 
velvet, edged with fringe, and headed 
by rosettes of the silk, composed of 
notched leaves. These form ladders 


if | up each side, plainly seen in the front 


FASHIONABLE TOILETS. 


Fia. 1.—Trained dinner dress of light, salmon-colored gros-grain, trimmed with 
maroon velvet and biack lace. Round the bottom of the ekirt there is a flat ‘* kilt” 
plaited flonnce, headed with a band of velvet and lace, inserted in the upper edge. 
The upper skirt is rounded up on the sides, and ornamented with a bow of velvet 
with ends. Panter sash of velvet, trimmed with lace. Low Marie Antoinette bod- 
ice, trimmed with velvet and lace. 

Fig. 2.—Walking-suit of dark-green empress cloth, trimmed with black velvet, put 
oninplain lines. The suit consists ofshort dress, upper skirt, sash bow, with pointed 
ends and capes, and is so simple and plainly illustrated as not to require lengthy dc- 
ecription. Fifteen yards of material and four pieces of velvet are required to make it. 

The popular ‘buffalo brand” black alpaca, on account of the fine quality and 
richness of color,1s the next best material for a serviceable spring walking-suit. 
A bias fold of silk or of the alpaca set under the edge of the velvet adds greatly to 
the effect of the trimming. 
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FASHIONABLE TOILETS, 
Tis illustration gives the front and back view of figures 6 and 8 of the large plate. 
Fig. 1st gives a back view of No. 8, which fs a walking-toilct of poplin, trimmed with 
velvet, or of mohair trimmed with silk, or with the eame material bound with silk 
In the latter case, the sash would be made of silk. 
Fig. 2d presents a front view of Fig. 6 of the large plate. This toilet is composed. 
of white corded cilk, trimmed with scarlet velvet and black fringe. 


The rosettes are composed of leaves of silk, cat out and bound with satin. 


oe 


The scarf ends 
commence at the shoulder and extend down the sides of the front as sash ends. 


view of this figure, which appears 
upon plate No. 1 of ‘ Fashionable 
Toilets.” The elaborate trimming 
of the skirt is repeated upon the waist 
and sleeves, and forms sash, elbow, 
and shoulder-knots. The front of the 
dress can be seen upon the plate al- 
ready mentioned. 


Fie. 7.— Dress of stone-colored 
twilled foulard, trimmed with chest- 
nut brown bands and feathered out 
ruchings of Lyons silk. The flounces 
are bound with the same material. 
The bands are stitched on, the ruch- 
ings placed between. Theslceves are 
plain to the elbow, and finished with 
two ruffles; the plain high body, or- 
namented with bretelles, surmounted 
by bands and ruchings. The sash {s 
formed of a full three-looped bow of 
the brown silk. 


Fic. 8 is a suit consisting of a 
skirt and long casague of poplin, 
trimmed with velvet cut out on both 
edges in sharp, pointed teeth. The 
flounce upon the round skirt has a 
pointed edge of velvet, and is sur- 
mounted by a puffing and double 
pointed band, which forms the hcad- 
ing. The casague is trimmed with tho 
velvet, through which a band of pop- 
lin is stitched, and the costume is 
completed by a sash formed of folds 
which commences at the waist in 
front, and is carried through loops, 
formed of folds, to the back, where 
it terminates in bow and ends. This 
sult could very properly be made in 
lighter materials, and trimmed with 
silk. The back view of it is given 
upon plats No. 1, ‘‘ Fashionable 
Toilets.’’ 


Fic. 9.—Child’s dress in white or- 
gandy muslin, trimmed with blue 
silk and Valenciennes Jace and inser- 
tion. There are two rows of inser- 
tion with an edge attached, through 
which blue silk or ribbon js run. 
Between these, rosettes of blue rib- 
bon are placed at regular intervals. 
Square bodice and short sleeves 
trimmed to match. Sash and shoul- 
der-straps of blue silk. Blue ribbon 
for the hair;,/blue beads and bluc 
high; shoes. 
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MATERIALS FOR SPRING WEAR. 


THESE are varied, fresh, and at- 
tractive as usual, but show little 
novelty. There are rep goods of 
all styles and qualities to which 
a variety of high-sounding names 
are attached, the general rule being, 
that the more pretentious the name 
the poorer the quality of the goods. 

The best materials for wear are 
the fine cashmere cloths, the pure 
mohairs and alpacas, the soft hair- 
striped silks, the goat’s-hair lenos, 
and the fine all-wool Henrietta 
cloths. The.poplinettes are very 
nice for spring suits, and the “ wash” 
poplins, so-called, are good because 
they are cheap, and do not pretend 
to be anything mere than the cot- 
ton fabrics they are. 

They do not, however, and can 
not compare with piques, nankeens, 
and the like, in durability, and are 
only more desirable because they 
make quiet, modest suits of a cotton 
material that can be worn a long 
time without washing, yet will 
wash, with care, when necessary. 

Polonaise-cloth is another name 
for satin-cloth, which makes very 
handsome spring and fall suits; 
but it requires to be handsomely 
trimmed. 

Japanese poplins are again in 
the market but, though pretty- 
looking, we warn all ladies against 
them who want “something for 
their money.” They are made of 
silk and cotton—the silk thin, the 
cotton wiry. The silk wears 
through immediately. The black, 
or color in the fabric, is generally 
cotton, and stains unmercifully 
with every drop of perspiration. 
They are nearly the cost of sum- 
mer silks, and altogether the most 
worthless speci:mens of dress man- 
ufacture that have been put upon 
the market for a long time. 

Handsome suits, such as one de. 
sires to make out of Japanese pop. 
lin, cost a good deal to trim and tc 
make now-a-days; and it is much 
better to pay the extra quarter or 
half-dollar per yard, and get a fine. 
striped silk, or a really good Irish 
or American poplin, than a trifle 
leas and obtain nothing in return 
for it of real value. 

We have o real novelty, how- 
ever, to chronicle in grenadines 
and light evening and dinner sat- 
ins. The satins are of the lightest, 
rarest tintse—eau de Nil (water of 
the Nile), pale salmon, silver-blue, 
peach-bloom, ashes-of-roses, and 
canary-color. The designs are in 
velvet, and are picked out of the 
satin with a pen-knife, by hand, 
after having been stamped in out- 
line. 

The grenadines are striped with 


LA VIVANDIERE. 


A TIGHT-FITTING house basque with 
skirt ten inches deep in the back, and 
seven inches in front, cut into seven 
mitres on the bottom. The neck Is ar- 
yanged 2 revers, the back part of the collar 
being much deeper than usual, and cut in- 
to three mitres, one in the center of the 
back, and one on each shoulder, some- 
what smaller than those at the bottom of 
the basque. A coat sleeve with mitred 
cap, surmounted by a graduated puff, 
placed half on the sleeve and half on the 
shoulder, thus giving a decided military 
effect. 
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EVERDELL OVERSKIRT. 

A TasTY overekirt, easily made and re- 
quiring very little material. The back 
is formed of two plain breadths rounded 
off at the front’coriers. The front is a 
wide apron, cut long enough to loop 
gracefully into the back. Instead of the 
ordinary sash we have a straight postil- 
lion with the corners rounded off to cor- 
respond with the lower part of the skirt, 
surmounted by a box-plaited quilling, two 
rows falling down and one aetanding up. 
The trimming is a bias fold of silk, forming 
a binding, headed by three rows of narrow 
velvet. The front is trimmed with fringe. 


Fig. 1.—Another variety of the graceful paletot so much in vogue this season. 
Our model is of heavy black silk, trimmed with guipure lace, headed by rows of 
piping. It is cut nearly tight to the figure, with a very full skirt, which is looped 
high in the center of the back and on the sides, where it is ornamented by rosettes 
of lace and piping. The front is fitted with one dart, the skirt cut quite equare di- 
rectly in the front, but rounded off at the sides, where it is looped with the back. 
The square cape the eame shape back and front, and the graccfnl, flowing sleeve cat 
very long and square in the back, add very much to the stylish appearance of this 


elegant garment. 


Fig. 2.—A neat home dress of Beaver brand mohair, made with a round skirt, or- 
namented with two rows of Empress plissés caught down to the skirt on both edges 
by bands of black velvet. The lower one is e.gnt inches deep, and the upper one 
four inches. The open overskirt is trimmed to correspond—the front row of plaiting 
stopping at the side while the other row passes entirely round underneath the Ca- 
margo puff, which rorms the rear of the ovcrekirt. Watet high and trimmed with 
bretelles of Empress plisse. Sleeve. ornamented at the top with a large puff, and at 
the wrist to correspond with the red of the costume. 
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satin, and figures picked out in 
the stripes in the same way. They 
are wonderfully beautiful. These 
goods were made for A. T. Stewart, 
and can not be found even in Paris. 
There is no duplicate of any one 
design, either silk or grenadine. 

The grenadines are $70 the dress- 
pattern, the silks $150. Plain 
grenadines are $2 per yard. They 
are pure silk, and in lovely shades 
of color. 

Piques are from 40 cents to $1 
per yard; English prints, 38 cents ; 
organdies, 60 cents; leno cloth, 50 
cents; chene mohairs, from 50 to 75 
cents; pure black mohairs, from 75 
cents to $1.25; cashmere cloth, 
from 75 cents to $1.25. 
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BONNETS AND COIFFURES. 
(See full page Engraving.) 
Fia. 1.—A simple coiffure, consist- 
ing of the hair, arranged in puffs and 


curls, with ‘‘chatelaine’’ braid at 
the back. 


Fie. 2.—Evening coiffure, consist- 
ing of back hair arranged low in 
double puffs ; front hair in side curls, 
laid close to the temples. Two long 
curls descend upon theneck. Wreath 
of roses in foliage, with trailing 
branch. 


Ficg. 8.—Plain in-door coiffure of 
hair arranged in a light net, with two 
long curls falling at the back. Black 
velvet band, with equare bows laid 
flat without ends, to the top of the 
head. 


Fie. 4.—Diadem bonnet of puffed 
crape, with satin band and strings, 
fastened with gshell ornament. Trim- 
ming consists of a rose in foliage, 
with an edging of white pointed 
blonde. 


Fic. 5.—Straw toquet, bound upon 
the edge with bluc velvet put on full, 
covered with an edge of black lace, 
and headed by a band of blue curled 
feathers. A bow of blue velvet is 
placed on the top, toward the back of 
the crown; and a band, to which a 
wide lace is attached, surrounds the 
chignon, and is fastened underneath. 


Fra. 6.—Duchesse bonnet of black 
fluted crinoline straw set upon a 
coronet of blue velvet surmounted by 
jet balls. Wide strings of blue gros- 
grain tied under the chin. Bluc os- 
trich feather—which may be replaced 
by a fall of lace later in the season— 
curling over the chignon. 
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STOCKING-SUPPORTERS. 


A Lapy writes: “ Your ‘Stocking-Sup- 

orters' for children have revolutionized 
the old method of garters, which deform. 
ed the leg, and not unfrequently produced 
swellings, enlarged veins, and other dim. 
culties of the lower limbs. I would not 
go back to them on any account.” 

Theee Stocking-Supporters arc really 
admirable inventions. 
elastics with metallic holders, which fas- 
ten to the top of the stocking and the 
band ofthe drawers, thue.dving away with 
all necessityfor-buttons, _button-holes, 
and the like. 


They consist of* 
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Caprictons month of emiles and tears, 
Envbleens of being’s hopes and fears. 


FASHIONABLE TOILETS FOR 
APRIL. 


(See full-page Engraving.) 


Fie. 1.—A most elegant morning- 
robe, differing from most dresses of 
the kind by being made with a skirt, 
but very little longer than a walking- 
skirt, and an overdress or casaque 
cut very nearly tight, the fronts of 
which are cut in squares, and the back 
left quite long, to simulate an over- 
skirt. Any plain goods cap be made 
up after this most effective style, by 
using richly-colored striped cashmere 
for trimming. 


Fic. 2.—A handsome walking-suit 
of black alpaca, Beaver brand, the 
lower skirt trimmed with a gathered | 
flounce about twelve inches avep 
with very little fullness, headed with 
a plaited ruche which is turned down 
over the flounce at intervals of about 
twelve inches, to form ornaments in 
the shape of leaves. The overskirt | 
has a very long, square apron, the 
back very short, and paniered up to 
half the depth of the apron, and two 
long, square sash ends falling from 
underneath the panier. The short 
eailor jacket is slashed up in the back 
and under the arms. The garniture 
is formed of a bias fold of the alpaca 
about two inches wide, headed with 
black velvet, the overskirt and sash 
ends being also trimmed with fringe. 


Fie. 3.—A truly elegant evening 
dress of white silk, with a detached 
train and a postillion of ruby silk, 
both trimmed with point @ Angleterre, 
headed by a broad fold of ruby satin. 
Illusion, trimmed on one side with 
lace, is attached in festoons to the 


train with white roses. The front of 
the skirt is finished by a narrow 
flounce at the bottom, with lace fall- 
ing over it, headed by a fold of satin 
to match the train, and terminated at 
the side by a white rose. The other 
trimming is arranged circularly, and 
composed of puffs of ruby silk with 
a row of lace below and two above, 
one falling over the puff, and the 
other stanc ing separated by bands of 
ruby satin. The puffs are also at- 
tached to the skirt with roses. The 
waist is square-necked, finished with 
rows of lace separated by a band of 
ruby eatin, and is cut rather high on 
the shoulder, where it is ornamented 
by a white rose. Sleeves composed 
ot one puff extending from the shoul- 
der to the elbow, whtre they are fin- 
ished by a flounce of lace. Hair ar- 
ranged high and full in French rolls, 
and ornamented with white roses. 
Fan of ruby silk, covered with point 
@ Angleterre. 


Fic. 4.—A most beautiful apne 
walking-suit of green poplin, trimme 
with velvet ashade darker. It is com- 
posed of one skirt, trimmed with nine 
bias bands of velvet about one inch 
wide divided into clusters of three, 
the lower one placed directly on the 
bottom of the skirt. The clusters 
are separated by a space of five or six 
inches, filled in by dahlia rosettes of 
_ poplin bound with velvet, and placed 

at intervals. A tight-fitting basqne 
arranged cn panier in the back, 80 as 
to form three distinct puffs, which are 
held in place by straps of poplin 
bound with velvet and attached by 
buttons. Revers, collar, and cuffs of 
velvet. Bottom trimmed with fringe. 
Bonnet of straw, trimmed with green 
velvet and white daisies. 
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Fig. 3.—A peculiarly ladylike costume of steel-gray mohair, with a walking-skirt 
trimmed with a flounce nine inches deep, set on in box-plaits, arranged in clusters 
of three, and bound with a fold of black silk about three-fourths of an inch wide. 
The heading for the flounce {s composed of a band of the goods cut in points to fall 
into the epaces of the flonnce, trimmed on both sides with a plaited ruching of black’ 
silk about an inch wide, headed with narrow black velvet. The overskirt is cut in 
four points, the front left open and turned back en revers, the back gathered up in 
the center and at the sides, and confined by straps of the goods trimmed with black 
velvet and buttons. The bottom is trimmed with fringe and rows of velvet. The 
sash is composed of but one pointed piece fifteen inches long and fourteen broad, 
gathered at the eides eo as to form a pnff, and garnished with fringe and velvet. 
Above is a large bow compored of threc loops. Plain wairt and coat sleeve, trimmed 
over the shoulder and at the wrist by ruchings of black silk and bands of velvet. 


Fic. 4.—An elegant home dress of Metternich green silk with jupe rond, garnished 
with a bias flounce of rich black silk about seven inches deep, cut in very decided 
scollops and bound with green satin, set on perfectly plain. Above this are two 
bias bands of black silk about two inches wide, trimmed with satin to match the 
flounce, and placed with about the width of the fold between them. The corsage is 
cut high and plain, and, with the upper purt of the sleeve and the lower flounce on 
the same, is made of green silk. The funique is of black silk, trimmed with pipings 
of green satin, cut very long, the back looped from underneath to form the panier, 
and the sides gathered in graceful folds. Neck cut square back and front, and 
shoulders finished by a high, full puff of black silk strapped with bands of green 
satin. The sleeve is a rather wide coat sleeve extending to the elbow, below which 
it is finished by a box-plaited flounce of green about seven inches in the back, 
sloping to four inches on the inside of the arm. Above this, and just on the elbow, 
are placed three scollqped ruffies of black, threc inches wide, bound with green satin, 
one falling down and two standing, which aro attached to the sleeve by a band of 
green eatin and black buttons. Ceinture of green satin, the full panier in the back 
doing away with the necessity for a sash. 
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OUTLINE SASH. 


A POSTILLION. twenty-nine incher wide 
and ten inches deep, over which fall two 
oblong ends eight and a half inches wide 
at the broadest part and a little narrower 
at the waist. These ends are simply out- 
lined by penlting, allowing the postillion 
to show through. Above them Ie a large 
pouf, the whole surmounted by a full bow, 
#0 arranged as to set up against the waist. 


MUSLIN SLEEVE. 


A VERY pretty model for white organ- 
muslin and black velvet, with ruffle 


made for a warm climate, in foulard with 
ruffe of white India muslin, and ruches 
of silk to match—the emall eprig or nar- 
row stripe in- the foulard. 
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Yet ls there gladness ja thy hours, 
hou feogiect guide to beds and Sowers. 


ALL high bodies take more or 
less of the jacket form. The seams 
are short, the sleeves cut high on 
the shoulder, the backs narrow, the 


dart seams terminate under the 
bust instead of coming up over it, 
restricting and spoiling the shape 


as formerly. 

The open V shaped bodice is 
more fashionable than the square- 
cut or Raphael bodice which has 
been so long in vogue, 

Sleeves shaped to the arm are 
still worn for the street, but the 
old-fashioned pagoda and flowing 
sleeve are revived; and sleeves 
composed of two puffs, with cross- 


cut fold between, and finished with 


a ruffle, are employed for rich din- 
ner-dresses, and, indeed, for hand- 
some in-door dresses of any descrip- 
tion. 

Jackets fitted to the figure, and 
cut away from the front to display 
a pretty vest, are in high vogue for 
house wear. The vest is often trim- 
med with narrow bands of velvet, 
edged with gold cord across the 
front, and is fastened with small, 
flat gilt buttons. The jacket may 
be of black satin cloth, embroidered 
and bordered with fringe. 

The bodies of many of the sum- 
mer muslin and grenadine dresses 
will be made open to the waist, and 
a chemisette of lace inserted, deco- 
rated with narrow ribbon bows. 

A miniature mantle, of the same 
design as the “ Metternich,” is 
a very fashionable out-door cov- 
ering. It affords a change from 
the basque. It is, in fact, only a 
cape, with tab ends belted in. 

Plaited flounces, twelve inches 
in depth, are worn upon the skirts 
of woolen dresses, cashmere, alpaca, 
and the like. The plaits are sin- 
gle, laid close together, and turn 
all one way. They are known as 
“kilt” plaits. | 

Ruffles will, however, be univer- 
sal this summer upon lighter ma- 
terials. Some are fluted, but the 
majority are gathered, and are put - 
on only moderately full. 

Coat-sleeves are trimmed with 
bands or plaited ruffles at the el- 
bows. 

Walking-dresses are the same 
length as heretofore. The cut and 
arrangement of the skirt are the 
same. 

The skirts of gored pique dresses 
differ from others in being laid in 
large, flat, hollow plaits at the back 
instead of gathered, the material 
being too stiff for gathers. 

The French mode of facing silk 
dress skirts instead of lining them 
throughout is being introduced 
here. Wigging is no longer used 
as stiffening for the bottoms of 
skirts.—it was found so liable to 


d 
of broad Valenciennes lace; or it may be | cut through the silk—but an inner 


facing of alpaca, or sume other ma- 
terial of the same shade as the 
dress, is generally used. 
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GARMENTS FOR OUT-DOOR 
WEAR, 


THERE is no longer any option 
as tothe uniformity of color in gar- 
ments for street wear. The pale- 
tot, basque, mantle, or jacket, may 
be of a different material from the 
rest of the dress, but it must be of 
the same color. Nothing vulgar- 
izes a street costume more than an 
outer garment of different style, 
material, and color from the rest of 


thedress. Shawls of lace and cash- 
mere are draped over trained dresses 
very gracefully, and a square, sin- 
gie shawl may be arranged over a 
short dress as a tunic flchu, or some 
other pretty way, but it must be 
either of lace, or else correspond in 
color and style with the dress to 
make an admitted costume. 

Lace shawls are just now more 
availablethan any other kind, and, 
in black or white, will be in im- 
mense vogue during the coming 
summer. 

With spring suits, short sacks 
and jackets will‘be worn, with the 
sailor collar, or with a pointed hood, 
trimmed with bows to match the 
trimming upon the suit. These 
will be the especial favorites of 
young girls, but the ‘ Metternich ” 
will undoubtedly be the popular 
design instead of the worn-out 
basque. 

The“ Metternich ” is better adapt- 
ed this season to popular wants 
than when it was first introduced. 
In addition to the ample mantle as 
it first appeared, there are several 
sizes and modifications, which ar: 


graceful and becoming to young.: | 
‘persons than the middle-aged ma- 


trons to whom the “ Metternich,” 
proper, especially commends itself. 
or the demz-saison, and for ex- 
ceptional occasions, such as evening 
wear at-a theater or opera, there are 
some very elegant velvet jackets 
and basques cut coat style. and en- 
riched with fringe, embroidery, or 
gold braid. The vraisemblance of 
these styles to former fashions is 
greatly increased by the revival of 
lace ruffles at the neck and wrists, 
and the use of at least sufficient 
powder for the hair tu heighten ap- 
parent delicacy and fairness. 

Coats of velvet, lined with colored 
satin, and accompanied by a satin 
waistcoat, are nOoW worn Over a re- 
movable train of velvet, the satin 
petticoat, which is sometimes quilt- 
ed half way up the skirt, being the 
exact color of the waistcoat and 
coat lining. The coat-sleeves are 
rather small at the wrist, and have 
lace ruffles falling over the hand. 
This costume, completed by a neck- 
tie, or chemisette of ruffled lace at 
the throat, and a velvet hat, turned 
up at the side with satin and orna- 
mented with plumes, constitutes 
the most elegant visiting toilet of 
the present month. 

In light materials for summer 
wear, jackets will be made to corre- 
spond with the dresses. White 
muslin embroidered mantles will 
also be worn. and square, thin 
shawls arranged in all sorts of pret- 
Bi es If one can obtain an idea 

is pretty and graceful, it issure 
to be in the fashion. 


SHAWL METTERNICH. 

WE hero ive another etyle of that most graceful and comfortable wrap, the “ Met- 
ternich."’ The front is cut in mantilla shape, and the back is so looped that it has 
more the appearance of a shawl than any we have before presented. This promises 
to become a great favorite, being peculiarly adapted to the goods used for early 
epring wraps. = 


NONPARIEL PALETOT. 


Tus is another style of the ‘‘ Paletot,” so much worn at present with walking- 
euits. The model is of poplin trimmed with quillings of the same, bound with 
satin a shado darker, and headed with satin pipings. It is cut tight-fitting, with 
tab-shaped fronts, revers, and sailor collar. The back is arranged as a panier, and 
attached to the front by large fluted bows of poplin, bound and crossed with satin. 
The sash is formed of two short loops-underneath a double fluted bow, to match 
those on the skirt. 
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BONITA JACKET. 


A VERY dressy coat to wear, en suite, made of silver-gray Irish poplin. The front 
is made with short basque, the aides considerably longer, cut square and sash- 
like and wider at the bottom, and trimmed with bows and plaiting of silk. The 
back is the same length, made revers at the sides, and cat nearly square at the 
bottom of skirt. The trimming is of a darker shade of silk plaited, and edged 
with two rows of narrow velvet or braid, and broader rows of the velvet at the 
back, fastened with buttons. The front waist is trimmed similarly with strips 
of velvet in twos, and graduating to the waist. The sleeve is trimmed to imitate 
revers, 
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SPRING SUITS. 

CONTRASTING colors are not con- 
sidered good style for street wear. 
Color upon color, tone upon tone, 
is more distinguished. 

Very handsome suits are com- 
posed of skirts of green, violet, ame- 
thyst, or light brown silk, and 
above them a tunic and mantle, or 
little shawl]-shaped mantelet of 8a- 
tin cloth, trimmed with fringe and 
wide bands of velvet, matching in 
color, Cashmere may be used in- 
stead of satin cloth. 

The bonnet worn with these 
suits consists of a cap of chenille 
matching in color, with lappets of 
black lace at the back, and a diadem 
of lace in front. Ornaments, tea- 
roses in foliage. 


Satin cloth is a close, fine twilled 


fabric, with a smooth, satiny sur- 
face. Of course there will be 
cheap imitations of it, which will 
be worthless, as imitations usually 
are, but the pure fabric is admira- 
ble in texture and quality. 
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EVENING DRESSES, 


AMONG the many beautiful dress- 
es noticed at a recent large entertain- 
ment was one in two shades of 
peach, the blossom and the fruit. 
The dress, with “reactionary ” or 
reversible trained skirt, was of 
peach-blossom silk, the revers, cuffs, 
and two immense sash bows, one at 
the lowest, the other lower down, 
uniting the revers of the skirt, of 
peach-colored satin. The bodice 
consisted of a small basque with 
revers of satin. 

Lace is utilized in all sorts of 
ways for evening attire. A lady 
can hardly manage without two 
lace shawlse—a black and a white. 
With them, she can arrange a 
dozen different toilets. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING. 


- Waarever ladies want that they can 
not obtain in their own neighborhood, 
our Purchasing Bureau can obtain for 
them, upon terme as favorable as if they 
bought for themselves. Our long expe- 
rience and great facilities put risk in bay- 
ing out of the queation. Ladies who 
intrust us with commissions can not fail 
to be satisfied, as they may always be sure 
of receiving the lateet and best, from pins 
to pianos, that their money will purchaee. 


——_—_- ¢e=————— 
DIAMOND NEEDLES. 


Lapres who still occupy a part of the 
long, pleasant afternoons with sewing, 
will find a treasure in the possersion of 


a case of our Diamond Needles beyond 


anything of the kind they have ever tried. 
They are tho ideal of needles—ciean, 
bright, ewift, clear-eyed. diamond-point- 
ed, and neither bend nor break. The 
cage, containing fifty asso-ted sizes, is a 
little jewel in iteclf, and an ornament to 
any lady's work-box. Price 80 cents, 
mailed)post free. 
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Thou bring'st the blossom te the bee, Rows Loves cia 


The leaflet to the naked tree. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 


How to dress children at transi- 
tion ages, when they are no longer 
#3 babies, yet can not assume the char- 
% acteristic costume of boyhood and 
girlhood, is sometimes quite per- 
plexing, especially to the young 


wide, edged with lace and arranged circn- 
larly on the coat sleeve, the lower one 
commencing within two inches of the 
inner side of the arm and carried up to 
the clbow, slightly graduating them at 
the back part, so that the effect is pro- 
duced of their being looped where they 
are joined by the bow. The rnfiles are to 3 
be s0 arranged at the back that the lower m 


out in points, and laid on flat, on 
one or more rows. 

The plain skirt and casaque belt- 
ed in furnishes an admirable de- 
sign forschool dresses. Itis simply 
a Polonaise cut into the figure, and 
prints, ginghams or cambrics are 
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and inexperienced mother. 


Where skirts end and pants be- 
gin is her problem, and though it 
has been put before every mother 
since these articles of dress became 
distinctive, it is yet unsolved. Some 
Miniature men don the masculine 
garment at three years; others, 
smaller and less exuberantly asser- 
tive of their supremacy, remain in 
skirts a year or more longer. 


The short ‘‘ kilt” plaited skirt, 
worn with a blouse or with a vest 
and jacket, is the most suitable cos- 
tume fora boy of thisage. A plain 
space is sometimes left in front of 
the skirt, and a row of buttons sewn 
on down the middle. The plaits 
are single, laid close together, and 
turned toward the back. A shep- 
herd’s check skirt of this descrip- 
tion, and gray tweed jacket and 
vest, ornamented with a line of 
black embroidery, makes a very 
pretty dress for a boy of four or five. 
Younger than that, the blouse belt- 
ed in would be most appropriate. 

It may as well be remarked that 
the blouse of the present season 
differs from those of former years in 
having a shorter skirt and a 
straight sailor-like collar. The belt 
is black or green leather. 


Older boys who wear the blouse 
with pants have it cut with a some- 
what longer skirt and sometimes 
double-breasted, or to cross from 
right to left; the collar is omitted, 
or replaced with a small turn-down 
one. 

A pretty dress for a girl of ten to 
twelve for spring wear is of gray 
mohair, trimmed with three nar- 
row-plaited flounces, edged with 
black velvet, overskirt and bretelles 
of black silk, ruffled with the ma- 
terial. Cloak of striped Algerine 
cloth, plaited upon the shoulders, 
bordered with fringe, a small point- 
ed cape also outlined with fringe, 
and the back caught up and fas- 
tened into the waist with a bow of 
black velvet. It is an inexpensive 
costume, but very stylish for a 
stylish little girl. 

Paletots, cut into the figure with 
ornamented hoods, are much in 
vogue for girls of twelve to four- 
teen years old; also graceful little 
scarf mantelets of cloth, to which a 
hood is attached. 

For girls of fifteen who still wear 
half short dresses, complete suits 
are made, consisting of skirt and 
Polonaise, trimmed with velvet, cut 


very nicely trimmed with narrow 
bands of plain cambric or chintz 
bordering stitched on. 

The little Gabrielle dresses for 
children are almost universal. 


They are made in white and buff 


and brown linen, in pique, in bril-| 
liante and striped and twilled per. | 
cales and cambrics. They are cool, 
simple, cheap, and serve either as 
wraps, aprons, or dress. They are 
generally trimmed with a little 
braid and finished with a collar and 
belt, which is much too wide for 
any child’s waist. 

Striped stockings, the stripes 
running round the leg above the 
top of the boot, are worn by boys 
with the short pants, which are 


either loose or closed with an elas- 


tic. 
—— © © ¢_——_ 


TARTAN CLOAKS. 


THE pretty French cloaks of clan 
tartan are revived with March. 
They are made with a cape, and 
trimmed with fringe or with a 
ruching of silk. 

Long Scotch scarfs, folded as 
plaids across the chest, are also very 
pretty spring wear. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PATTERN- 
SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 


THE ‘‘ MOUSQUETAIRE,’’ one of the 
most unique and stylish jackets that 
we have presented this season, and 
destined to become a great favorite, 
from the coquettish appearance that 
it imparts to the wearer. It is cut 
three-quarters tight in the back, and 
entirely loose in the front, which ex- 
tends about seven inches in depth be- 
low the waist.. 

The back forms a postillion thir- 
teen inches long, the side-piece being 
cut only seven inches long, and left 
loose from the middle part of the 
back, and also from the front below 
the waist. 

Our model is of blue navy-cloth 
trimmed with narrow black velvet and 
gilt braid, the same width, with straps 
of the same finished with gilt buttons 


‘at each seam on the skirts and up the 


fronts. The collar, revers, and mous- 
quetaire cuffs are made of black vel- 
vet, the cuffs being relieved by straps 
of gilt braid and buttons. This cuff 
is peculiarly stylish, extending be- 
yond the outline of the sleeve about 
an inch and a half at the top and ‘half 
an inch at the bottom. The same 
sleeve trimmed in the style of the 
‘‘ Castlereagh” sleeve—a cut of which 


is given elsewhere—forms a very hand-| suitable fora home or dinner dress, 


some sleeve for a house-dress. 


THE COQUETTE. 


A COQUETTISH negligée jacket of blue | 


navy-cloth, cut tight-fitting and without 
sleeves. The neck is cut heart-shaped, 
and the bottom in deep scollops. All the 
edges are pinked out, and headed by two 
rows of gilt braid. 


TABLIER SASH. 


A VERY new and pretty style of sash, 
made in two contrasting colors and ma- 
terfals. The Tablier may be of white 
muslin or tarlatan, headed with black 
velvet. 
black silk. Or the centre may be of pink 
or blue silk, ruffies notched out, and 
headed with black velvet; and sides, belt, 
and bow, of black velvet. 

There are many other combinations 
also, which will readily suggest them- 
selves to our readers, and which would 
be extremely novel and pretty in this 
design. It may of course be made en 
suite with any handsome dress. 


LES VOLANTES. 
A VERY handsome and dressy sleeve 


It 
is trimmed with ruffles about three inches 


bow will be just above the elbow. and the 
upper one just at the shoulder. The 
lower part of the sleeve is to be trimmed 
with whatever is used as a heading for 
the ruffles, arranged perpendicularly. 
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_ TRANSFORMATION SASH. 


AN ornament formed of two pointed 
| sash ends, twelve inches long and eight 
‘inches wide, falling from underneath a 
piece thirty-two inches wide, nine inches 
long at the back, and sloping up to four 
inches at the sides. 

This piece is gathered into a space of 
fourteen inches on the belt, and is partic- 
ularly adapted to be used with a round 
waist—it having much the appearance ofa 
bagque-skirt cut in scollops. Above this 


The sides, belt, and bow, of | is adouble bow, placed on perpendicular- 


ly, The sash ends and overpiece are orna- 
mented with fringe, in addition to the 
other trimmings. 


THE HENRIETTA SLEEVE, 


A vERY handsome model for silk, fine 
wool, or soft, self-colored goods of any 
kind. The quillings may be of the same 
material, or of a different matcrial, such 
as silk or velvet for instance, but they 
must be of the same color. If the quill- 
ings are velvet, the line through the cen- 
ter is composed of gimp or quilled lace; 
if of silk, or of the matcrial of the sleeve, 
the-straps are of velvet. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN'S 
FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

THE children’s suits for spring are 
very stylish, and admirably adapted 
for the coming season. 

Fig. Ist is a little girl’s suit to be 
made of gray poplin, and intended 
for a child of six years, The waist 
plain, with the trimming, which is to 
be poplin bound with blue silk, and 
forming bretelles. Theskirt is gored 
and trimmed with same material, 
scolloped on either edge and bound 
with blue. silk or braid, fastened on 
with bands of the same as binding. 
The trimming on waist extends far 
enough down to simulate an over- 
skirt, and is carried straight around 
the back. With this dress is worn a 
circular cape with hood. The bot- 
tom of cape is trimmed correspond- 
ing with dress. The hat, which is 
decidedly jaunty, is to be made of gray 
poplin or velvet, with blue aigrette 
and large bow of blue velvet. 

Fic. 2 is a dress for a child of ten 
years, to be made of a light buff mo- 
hair. The waist is made quite plain 
with trimming which is green delaine, 
forming bretelles, scolloped on both 
edges, and bound with black braid, 
and a button in center of each scol- 
lop. The panier is not in view here, 
but may be- seen on the Bulletin is- 
sued by us this month. 
quite full, and the side gathers are 
held by a scolloped piéce, like that 
descending on the skirt in front and 
about the same length. The bottom 
of skirt has a broad band of green six 
inches deep, scolloped on the lower 
edge and bound with black. Upper 
edge set on plain with braid. 
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Fic. 3, for a Miss of thirteen years, 
is very pretty of blue all-wool de- 
laine with small black figure. The 
waist is trimmed with black silk, 
edges plaited, and fastened on with 
two bands of gilt braid. The skirt is 
trimmed to correspond, with broad 
black fold of silk edged with plaiting, 
and fastened with two bands of braid. 
The sash is very stylish, consisting 
of long ends of silk fastened at the 
belt, and a bow holds it to the skirt, 
leaving a little fullness or loop in 
each one. Three of these ornament 
the skirt. 

Fie. 4, “Clarence” suit, is for a 
child four years old, made of deep 
gold-colored all-wool delaine. The 
front of waist (imitating vest) is made 
with trimming of bright scarlet or 
crimson, with black braid in center. 
The little jacket is trimmed with wide 
fold of scarlet fastened with three 
bands of black braid. Back is made 
loose, and gathered in with belt, left 
open, and trimmed up the side, The 
skirt is quite short, and trimmed 
only on the bottom and straight 
around. The sleeve is plain, with 
cuff quite deep’ and open, trimmed 
similarly. 

Fie. 5, sailor suit, is for a boy five 
or six years old, to be made of mul- 
berry-colored cloth. The waist is 


It is made | plaited at the belt, and has large sail- 


or collar. It is trimmed with gilt 
braid and buttons. The pants, com- 
ing just below the knee, are left plain 
instead of being gathered, and trim- 
mcd down the sides and around the 
bottom to correspond with waist. 
With this suit is worn a plaid or 
bright tic in the neck. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Fic. 6, the Flora, is a decidedly 
stylish dress for a child of about ten 
years, to be made of crimson cash- 
mere. The trimming is white cash- 
mere, edged with black velvet, or a 
fold of black silk may be stitched in 
to finish the edges. The skirt has a 
four-inch ruffle plaited all one way. 
The style of putting on the flat trim- 
ming is apparent. The sash is two 
straight pieces six inches wide, ruf- 
fled across the ends. Instead of bow 
a flat, fan-shaped ornament finishes 
the belt. Front of waist is same as 


CHILD'S DRESS. 


Tus pretty dress is made in white In- 


‘dia muslin, trimmed with ruffles simply 


hemmed and blue velvet; blue velvet 
rosettes upon the shoulders.) | 7€ 
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CHILD'S OVERDRESS. 


AN unusually pretty pattern for over- 
dress or apron for a Miss of six years. 
The front and back are alike, except that 
the front is about one-third wider in the 
skirt, and the back buttons down all the 
way. It will be pretty in any material, 
from a black silk or alpaca with chintz 
stripes or plaid fold to brighten and fin- 
ish it, toa fine organdy with finted ruffle 
and a blue or scarlet ribbon as a finish, 
according to the fancy or complexian of 
the wearer. 
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GOLD JEWELRY. 


PLAIN, massive gold are the best 
ornaments for general wear. They 
retain their value, are never out of 
faghion, and are becoming to every 


yone. JWI? 
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thirty feet deep by thirty-one feet 
broad. The first floor contains a 
parlor or reception-room for select 
occasions, a living or family room, 
a hall with stairs to second story, 
and a kitchen with range. There 
is a large closet connected with 
kitchen, and a pantry with the 
living-room. There is also a front 
and rear piazza, and a back-porch 
leading from kitchen to the rear 
grounds. There can be a cellar 
under the whole, or part, as may 
be desired. The second floor con- 
tains four sleeping-rooms, three of 


PAVE SS SEAVAESISIR FAVS of 


A DESIGN for a villa, with four 
modifications of the same for cot- 
tages, each adapted to the like in- 
ternal arrangement of plan, id cs 
F. Thomas, architect, 341 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn. 

The villa, as it appears in the 
central position, is of fair ample |» 
size, consisting of two stories with 
attic. The first story contains all 
that is really necessary for the com- 
forts and elegances of suburban 
and country life—parlor, library, 
dining-room, kitchen, pantries, etc., 
with ample sleeping and bathing 
facilities on second story. There 
is a cellar under the whole—the 
rear part of which, under kitchen, 
will be for laundry if wanted. Re- 
duced to cottage form, as seen, there 
is the absence of attic and one room 
on floor, viz.: library, with also a 
reduction in the size of rooms, and 
consequently of house, as seen. 

On examination, it will be found 
that these cottages afford just suffi- 


coe 


covered over with rough boarding 
on the outside, sheathed over again 
with the best quality of narrow 
white-pine clapboards. 

Of these designs, No. 1 is a fair 
specimen of modern domestic Ital- 
Wes jian. All its details—viz., canopy, 
we | bay, and balcony, with piazza— 
Nes SER | partake of the characteristics of 

fie | that school of architecture. 

No. 2 may be regarded as Franco- 
Italian, with Mansard roof—which 
is entirely of French origin—and 


quirements of a family who are 
desirous of uniting comfort and 
convenience with a certain degree 
of elegance in their manner of 
living. The various designs fur- 
nished in our view give a good 
idea of their peculiar advantage 
and appearance, by being seen 
in contrast. The greatest dimen- 
sions of the plan, both ways, are 


PARLOR 
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These cottages are well adapted 
to any suburban or rural district. 
They are offered with a sincere de- 
sire for the improvement of the 
public taste in these matters, which 
many of our towns and villages 
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which have open fireplaces, answer- 
ing for the purposes of either heat- 
ing orventilation. The small room 
at the rear of hall can, if required, 
be fitted up for bathing-purposes. 
These cottages can be adapted 
to a variation of plan, and built of 
wood, brick, or stone, as may be 
preferred. Wood, of course, will 


be the cheapest material for con- 
struction, in which case the frame 
should be of spruce, or whatever | 
timber is best and cheapest for the 


should be covered with slate, mixed 
of blue and purple, with pointed 
or octagon butts. This style of 
reof, when properly executed, of 
good design, is capable of a great 
deal of beauty. It is rapidly com- 


ing into favor with the profession 

and lovers of the art in general. 
Nos. 8 and 4 are symmetrical 

cottages, with high-pitched roofs, 

which should be covered with slate, 

in alternate courses of blue 

| purple, with pointed butts. 


Dinine Room 
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PIAZZA 


PLAN of /27 STORY 


are giving sad evidence of being 
very defective in. They are all 
possessed of picturesque beauty, 
sentiment, and feeling, to a great 


degree; simple and unpretending | = 
in their aspect, with harmony of || 
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Its distant voice, far down the glen, — 
Bhouts welcome vo the April rain. 


masses and proportion, and only 
sufficient ornamentation for the 
adornment of the essential features 
of the design. They would answer 
well for grouping on the village 
plot, thé suburban district, or any 
location where the desire is to im- 
prove and beautify the country 
generally. 

It would be well to know and 
remember that a beautiful villa or 
N pretty cottage can have their 
beauties greatly enhanced by being 
in hatmony with the landscape 
and its surroundings. All these 
should be in keeping, to give the 
greatest amount of pleasure that. 
they are capable of yielding. In- 
phd gr hay on small plots of‘a hun- 
dred feet square—or more, if con- 
venient—with the grounds properly 
laid out with quaint gravel - walks 
winding through and around grass 
parterres interspersed with shrubs 
and shade-trees, creeping vines 


and climbing roses at the angles 
rambling up over bays and piazzas, 


combined with honeysuckle and 
evergreen, etc., all in studied har- 
mony, we can conceive of nothing 
more beautiful than these cottages 
might be made to appear under the 
most favorable circumstances. 

It is calculated that these cot- 
tages can be erected in a good, 
plain, substantial manner, for 
$3,500, 
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Our correspondents are so numerous, 
that it is impossible we could reply to 
them all, especially as many require very 

“similar Information. We must also crave 
their indulgence for delay, answers in the 
‘*next” number being an impossibility 
with a magazine which has to go through 
£0 many processes in the work of prepar- 
ation, and is printed in advance of the 
date of publication. 

We commence with the following pleas- 
ant letter from an old subscriber in M)i- 
Nnois: <« 

“Dear DemorEsT—I have taken your 
Magnzine ever since the first copy was 
issned, have watched with interest and 
pleasure its growth and improvement as 
the years have passed and one department 
after another is added, until now it has 
taken the worthy position of queen of 
magazines in the fashion-world. 

‘‘ The letters and answers to correspon- 
dents is one of the most intereeting fea- 
tures—one that has long been needed, 
and will do much good in the way of giv- 
{ing information on the many points that 
those who live at a distance from cities 
and large towns are so desirous of obtain- 
iug, yet hitherto has been almost an im- 
possibility, except at a great expense. 

‘‘ As there are a few points on which I 
Wish information, I add my mite to the 
Jetter-box ; 

‘*1st. Pleage tell me which is the right 
side to crochet work—the side held to or 
from you while working. 

‘Od. In what way can a person detect 
real Valenciennes lace from the imitation ? 
and can the real be washed, or in any way 
cleansed g0 as to look like new ? 

“3d. What width, color, and price is 
leather canvas ? 

“4th. What color and price is Java 
canvas ? 

“83th. Will you tell me, if you please, 
what is pretticst and best for tidies and 
toilet-mats for wash-stands and bureaus 
for common use; also, what for nice 
ones—worsted, or is there not something 
new of some new material ? 

‘6th. What is the prettiest and best 
way to frame the ‘Pic-nic’ picture? The 
picture has proved an agrecable surprise 
to all who have obtained it. Blessings 
on the inventors of pictures; they are an 
ornament of which one seldom tires. 

“Sth. Will you tell me, if you please, 
at what price a cashmere robe may be 
obtained ? Nora W." 


Ans. 1st. Side held toward you. 

2d. There is no difficulty in detecting 
the real Valenciennes from the cotton imi- 
tation, but it is quite difficult to detect 
the real from the linen imitation, unless 
the two are placed side by side. The 
imitation (in linen) is smoother, and has 
a clorsiness and thinness of texture that 
the real has not. This is tho most ob- 
vious difference. 

To wash the real, put it, with some 
borax and bits of Castile soap, in a clean 
tin pail, partly filled with cold rain-water ; 
let it come to a boil, then squeeze it out, 
and repeat the process. Rinee without 
blucing. Pour upon three large lumps of 
loaf-sngar a half cup of boiling water, 
add a table-spoonful of liquid coffee. Use 
this as starch. It will stiffen, just enough, 
and impart the tint of new lace. Iron on 
ae under side with a moderately warm 


4th. 
5th. The upholstery and linen depart- 
ments of all stores have now very cheap 
and pretty sets of toilet-mats that will 
wash. Some are white, some embroidered 
in colors. They can be bought from $2 
per dozen to almost any price. 

6th. In black walnut, and gilt. 

%th. Fifteen to twenty dollars. 


** BLUE-EYED JENNIE” writes: 


“DeaR DemornEest—The Magazine is 
eplendid, the ‘Fourth of July Pic-Nic’ 
picture beautiful, the patterns elegant, 
and I am more than well pleased all 
around. The great query is: How can 
you farnish so much for the small eum of 
three dollars? ‘Tis a mystery to me. 
Such a fund of amusement, utility, and 
beauty combined! Well, we do live in 
an important age, surely.” 

In reply to ‘‘Jennie’s*’ queries, we 
must say that we do not think anything 
more than a very general opinion could 
be formed of any one from a picture, an 
opinion easily liable to be mistaken. A 
young lady would have a perfect right to 
consider a gentleman very much in ear- 
nest who had corresponded with her four 
years in an “‘affectionate’’ manner; but, 
if he had never proposed in due form, it 
would not be considered an ‘ engage- 
ment,”’ nor could she prevent him from 
marrying eome one else; in fact, it would 
not be desirable that she should. In such 
a case, he must be a heartless scamp, and 
she ought to be glad to be rid of him. 


HERE ig another flattering opinion: 


‘Deak DemorREstT—I never think of 
you but this comes to my mind: *Many 
shall rise up and call thee bleased,’ espe- 
cially the ‘country cousins:’ you are 
such a perfect refuge in despair. 

“1st. Do you know anything about 
ornee wool, which is so shaded as to form 
flowers when it is knit? 

“od, I am having a silk walking-dress 
dyed brown. It is single skirt, and I 
must get something new for trimming. 
What shall it be? 

‘8d. How much would a Paisley shawl, 
black center, cost? . 

“4th. I have a small white Paisley, 
single. Its discolored by lying by fora 
long time. Could I have it cleaned ? 

“M. F. R." 


Ans. 1st. Ornee wool is not now used ; 
at any rate, it is not to be found at any 
worsted store. 

2d. Match the silk with enough to make 
a deep kilt plaiting, and head it with 
velvet, or ruffle it with silk of the same 
shade, and put velvet bands between. 

8d. You can get avery nice one for fifty 
dollars. 

4th. Yes, so that it would look nearly 
as well as new, unless much worn. 


Aw ‘‘interested reader’’ sends us the 
following: 


‘* Dear DEmMonest—Becfore I ask yon a 
few questions, I will tell you that there is 
no mail eo anxiously looked for as the 
one which brings your Magazine. We all 
read it by turns, and never rest till every 
member of the family, both male and fe- 
male, have read it carefully from beginning 
to end. We have taken your beautiful 
and instructive Magazine for four years, 
and ma gays, rather than do without it, 
she would deprive herself of some article 
of clothing. 

“1st. Do you know of any pure oi] (or 
oils) which, by constant use on growing 
hair, will darken it ? 

“2d. What is the best time in the day 
to practice singing ? 

“3d. Isthere any kind, quality, or quan- 
tity of food that is good for strengthening 


or improving the voice? and if there ig, 
what ia it? 

‘4th. Will the receipt which you gave 
for whitening the hande (white wax, sper- 
maceti, and sweet-oil) answer for the face 
and neck? and in what proportions should 
the ingredients be mixed ? 

‘5th. Can you give perfect and reliable 
instructions for grafting an orange-tree ? 

“INEZ.” 


Ist. Castor-oil and brandy (equal pro- 
portions) will darken and strengthen 
growing hair, but a milder wash is better 
for it. 

2d. In the morning, after a cup of coffee, 
in which a rew egg has been beaten, and 
before the regular breakfast. 

8d. Singers, many of them, eat a raw 
egg in the morning, and fresh oranges, 
and consider them exceedingly valuable 
to clear the voice. 

4th. The receipt was not intended to 
“whiten”? so much as to cure chapped 
hande, but it was stated that its effect 
would be to whiten them also. For the 
face and neck, use pure glycerine instead 
of wax, and oil of almonds instead’ of 
sweet-oil; add a few drops of rose-water. 
Rub on at night, and in the morning 
wash off with buttermilk, in which grated 
horse-radish has been steeped (cold). Be 
careful that the elycerine is pure, as oue 
of its most comraon ingredients is salts 
of lime, which will take the hair out of 
the eyebrows, or any part it touches. 

5th. No. Perhaps some of our corre- 
spondents can. 


We muet give the following character- 
istic note from Edward's Station, Peoria 
county, Ill.: . 

“DEAR DeEmorEst—I received your 
parlor engraving last evening, and am 
greatly pleased with it, it {s so much bet- 
ter than I expected ; and your dear, good 
Magazine, long may it live. I am very 
fond of tea and coffee, but, if I had to take 
my choice of the three, I should certainly 
take the Magazine. My husband likes it 
as well as Ido. He often closes the etore 
an hour earlier evenings, so as to have a 
chat with DemoreEst. I took and 
, but they are not to be compared 
with your blessed book, as my little 
Charlie says. I have taken your Maga- 
zine the third year, and every numbcr 
seems to improve. Now accept a thou- 
sand thanks and best wishes, 
‘* Mrs. E. K.” 


The “engagement” ring is worn on 
the same finger as the wedding-ring, to 
which it afterward serves as the ‘ guard.” 
Curls are generally very becoming to a 
round, full face, and anything is faehion- 
able that is becoming. 


From Kentucky, ‘ Maud * writes: 


‘' Dgar DemMoREST—I have but recent- 
ly subscribed for your Magazine, which 
is emphatically a jewel of the first water, 
adapting itself alike to the wants of the 
rich and the poor—not tceming over, as 
other magazines, with rich and gorgeous 
toilets, which but few can attain to, but 
practical, sensible, and varied to suit all. 
Long may you live to brighten our homes 
and firesides with your welcome pres- 
ence.” 

In answer to your question, sorry to 
say, No. A suit of fine-striped or nar- 
row-checked silk will answer for cither 
spring or summer. Or, you might get a 
plain chale ora leno cloth. The latter is 
cheap, pretty, and useful—fifty cents per 
yard the ordinary price. 


Tue following letter comes to us from 
“ BUENA VISTA. 

“Dean DemoRzEst—The fine steel plate 

engraving of the Pic-nic on the Fourth of 

July, also the lamp, came rome time ago, 


and I can not refrain from writing to you 
to express my heartfelt thanks for them. 
We were perfectly delighted with the 
engraving, and each one of my c:nb were 
highly pleased with it. It was quite an 
agreeable surprise, for they did not ima- 
gine an engraving of such valne could be 
furnished as a premium to each subscri- 
ber. The lamp came too, all so securely 
packed that nothing was broken abont it. 
Please accept my sincere thanks for such 
beautiful presents. And the magazine— 
how I do prize it. I can not find lan- 
guage sufficient to express my apprecia- 
tion of it. Ican not imagine how I ever 
manazed withoat its valuable hints about 
everything. Rest assured I always will 
be a subscriber, for I could not do with- 
out it now. Very respectfully, 
“Exma H.” 


M. L. N.—We can not answer letters by 
mail, except such as relate to busincsa. 
You ehould trim your black dresges with 
alternate folds of crape and the material. 
The black silk shonld be trimmed with 
thick English donble crape, to make it 
suitable for mourning. 


‘*Eprrg.’’"—A watch-siand or “ pock- 
et," a cigar-cage, a netted necktie, fancy 
‘*ahaving-papers,”’ a wax flower of one’s 
own making in a finger-vase, 2 stand for 
holding cards or letters, and the like, are 
all suitable philopena presents from a 
young lady toa gentleman. Of course a 
young Jady may receive a philopena pres- 
ert, but she shonid be careful not to al- 
low it to occur often, or to be so costly 
as to put her under unpleasant obliga- 
tions. 

Your white pique dress would be most 
usefully made as a suit, and trimmed with 
white Marseilles braid, and the Ham- 
burgh embroidered bands for ruffling, 
which are this seaxon so fashionable as a 
trimming for white pique. 


A. M. F., Nesraeka.—Green silk 
would not be very snitable for a wedding- 
dress, and not so becoming to you as 
white, if your complexion isdark. White 
is becoming to all complexions, especial- 
ly transparent white. Solid or opaque 
white, such as white silk, alpaca, and the 
like, sometimes need to be relieved by 
folds of soft tulle, or color—pink, mauve, 
or blue. A demi-train (half a yard) will 
make your I[rish poplin sufficiently long 
for the house, and instead of a suit of 
black Jadies’-cloth, get a handsome walk- 
ing-snit of black silk, with an overskirt, 
which can be worn with your purple 
dress also. 

** CONNECTICUT. 

“Dear DemwonrEstT—Ist. I have a black 
drees, trimmed with a wide flounce 
bound with satin—what would be stylish 
in the same material for a epring over- 
skirt? Would you scollop it and bind 
with eatin? — 

Od, What onght I to have for an ont- 
side spring garment to wear with the 
above? I have a nice Thibet shaw! with 
deep fringe—could this be made into such 
a garment? 

“3d, I have a black silk suit—made 
at your establicshment—plain dress and 
sack: how can the sack be made over, 
etylishly, for spring? How shall I make 
and trim an overskirt to the dress? I 
have guipure lace, % yard wide—would 
this be pretty for trimming? and how 
should it be pnt on ? 

‘“4th. Do you make walking-skirts to 
touch the ground—and the enme length 
all around ? 

“Eth. How shall J make up summer 
cambrics for a Miss of cleven years? 

‘\A ConsTANT READER.” 


Ans. tet. [t would be more fashionable 
if it were bordered with handsome fringe, 
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Their solemn drapery o'er the sky, 
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headed with alternate folds of satin and 
the material. 

2d. Yes. It could be arranged as a 
** Metternich’? mantle very nicely. 

3d. You could make a gmall basque of 
it, or a ‘‘sailor’’ jacket, or cut it down 
for a child. Cut your overskirt with a 
short, sqnare apron, and either a round 
er divided panter on the back. If the lat- 
ter, it should form two deep points, and 
be plaited into the apron upon the sides. 
Your lace would trim it beautifully, using 
it as a border, put on slightly full, and as 
bretclles for the shoulders. 

4th. Not to touch, but to just clear the 
ground, and of the same lencth round. 

Sth. Plain Gabrielles, with belt and 
cape, and, if you choose, with an over- 
dress added. Or, simple high dregs, mod- 
erately full ekirt, and Garibaldi waist set 
into a belt. Or, a low, gored dress, with 
close-cut basquine, which can be belted 
in for out-door wear. Or,a skirt and 
basquine, lined to the waist and belted 
in to form a complete dress. 


“M. F.’’—Benzine will remove greasc 
stains from silk. For other stains, try 
chloroform. . 


“Country Grru.’"*—One of the eam- 
ples is what is called “* Valencia,’ the 
other is a plain cotton and wool de- 
laine. Velvet would trim the latter very 
nicely. 


“Aw OLD SuBscRIBER.”—A egack and 
skirt is the moat convenient wear at such 
a time. 

Make low dresses and high-gored white 
aprons for your little girl. Pique is made 
either into low-gored dresses with little 
sac-paletots, cut to the figure and belted in 
with sash, or into high Gabrielles, to which 
a little overskirt and cape are attached. 
The skirts are very prettily trimmed with 
Hamburg rufiling, and the braiding put 
on above. For braiding patterns, see 


list of prices on cover. 


‘* AMANDA."'— Black fron barege suit, 
with colored sash, would be very hand- 
some and becoming. You will find most 
of your other questions anewered. We 
know nothing of St. Stephen's Church, 
Providence. 


“A Happy ScusscriBer.’’—We should 
advise you to trim your amber Japanese 
poplin with black velvet. It will be 
fuirly becoming to you—less so, however, 
than a hair-etriped black and white. We 
make purchases for subscribers, or any 
others. See Advertisement. 


“ SaMANTHA."’—A gentleman usually 
does give a lady a ring when he engages 
himself to her; and, if not beyond his 
means, itshould beadiamondring. Your 
handwriting lacks freedom, otherwise i: 
would be good enough for book-keeping. 
Neither green sor blue would be becom. 
ing to you, excepting in full bright shades, 
and then in conjunction with some other 
color—gray, bluck, or amber. 


‘*Susscriser.’’—If you are both very 
fondly attached, and both sensible, yon 
may be able to use a degree of mutual 
forbearance that would render your mar- 
ried life a happy one; but there is neither 
wisdom nor justice in confining the eacri- 
flees and concessions all to one side. A 
woman has as much right to her indivi- 
dual tastea and preferences as to her 
complexion and color of her hair, as a 
man has to his, and no more ; and there- 
fore, if ideas and opinions clash, respect 
each other's individuality, and agree to 
disagree. It is much better, however— 
for the sake of children, and many other 
consideratione—that man and wife should 
think alike on all important subjects. 

Let your friend try injecting cold water 
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three times a day through the nostrila, 
for her catarrh, at the same time take a 
good deal of hard out-door exercise. 


‘““M. L. C.”—Fasten the upper ends of 
the stocking-suspenders to the band of 
the drawers, the lower ends to the inside 
and outside top of the stocking. See 
answers to other correspondents, and ar- 
ticles on dress and fashion. Initialed pa- 
“per ia a dollar a box. 


THE following comes to us all the way 
from Sacramento, California ° 


‘* Eprror DemMoREsT — The picture, the 
‘ Pic-Nic on the Fourth of July,’ was duly 
received yesterday, making its long jour- 
ney safely, and arriving in good order. 
Many have seen and admired it, and it is 
the opinion of all that it is the finest thing 
in the way of a premium that has ever 
come to this part of the world. 

“I find your MONTHLY MAGAZINE an 
indispensable comfort and source of in- 
terest. Mrs. E. M. H.” 


MM. B.G., Sact Lax Crry.”—It is im- 
possible to give prices of lace that would 
be any criterion to guide your purchases, 
£0 much depends upon difference of de- 
sign and quality in choice Jace. We may 
remark, however, that Maltese is only a 
finer description of Cluny lace, and that 
there is no real Honiton lace mannfac- 
tured now, only a very clever imitation, 
of which yours is a sample. The linen 
imitations of Valenciennes are often sold 
for real, at about half the price of real— 
the genuine difference’ being double the 
amount. 


“L. L.’"—Make your riding-habit of 
dark green empress cloth. A ‘postil- 
lion’’ bagque has a single lappel at the 
back, something like that seen upon a 
postillion or ‘‘ post-boy'’s "jacket in Eu- 
rope—hence the name. Feather flowers 
are out of date. <A hundred and fifty 
dollars, exclusive of store and fixtures, 
oucht to be sufficient to set you up in a 
small millinery business. 


“Mrs. D. T. K.’’—Very fine black cash- 
mere, trimmed with cross-cut crape folds, 
piped with the cashmere. 


“Cc. J. M."—Best quality of Buffalo 
brand alpaca is $1.25 per yard. It would 
take from fifteen to twenty. 


“Mra. P. E. T."—A good-sized switch 
of real hair would cost $25. Folda, flat 
plaitings, and flat velvet and braid trim- 
mines are replacing ruffles, to some ex- 
tent, upon alpaca and woolen goods gen- 
crally. Flounces are worn both narrow 
and deep; they are mattcrs of taste. Hats 
are more euitable for girls than bonncts, 
though, for that matter, it is very difficult 
to tell the difference, this spring, between 
them. 


“Niwa C.""—Our choice, for a wedding- 
dresa, is white corded silk with a eatin 
finish, or, a white silk with leaves picked 
out in white velvet, which is newer. Try 
chloroform on your stained silk. 

Make the pink pigue into a Gabriele, 
with belt, sash-endsa, and cape. The 
white jaconet into a walking-suit, and the 
green silk into an evening dress, with 
white overskirt and bretelles. Your 
changeable silk would dye a dark green. 
It would cost, with the flounces, $4. 


“Lizzrg B...—Wash under arms with 
alum water; this will have a tendency to 
stop the excessive perspiration. 


“MM. V. R.""—Make your cashmere dress 
into a skirt and Polonaise. Trim witha 
facing of corded silk of the same shade, 
cut out in vandykes on the upper cdge. 
Belt in with cashmere bound with silk, 


Saran A. M.—Can not farnish Decem- 
Wear black or white, stitch- 


ber number. 
ed with black. 


**Cretra.''"—Heavy lusterless black silk 


is very faxhionable. It costs $5 per yard; 


from that to $20. Get a gray mohair 


trimmed with black velvet. Hair striped 
black and white silk. No, curl your hair, 


or braid it loosely in a net upon ordinary 


occasions. 


‘Mrs. L.""—Black silk, like sample, 
would cost $2 per yard. Five yards 
would make an overskirt. A rmffle and 
flat plaiting two inches wide above it 
would make a very neat trimming. A 
black silk overskirt will look very nicely 
over a purple dress; and, if bretelles or 
shoulder-epaulets are added to the over- 
skirt, will form a sufficient trimming for 
the waist. Black alpaca may be very 
nicely trimmed with blue fora young lady. 
A middle-aged lady would more appropri- 
ately trim her suit with the same material. 


“ BERENICE BRooKe.’’—A nice lace 
shawl can be bouvht from $25 to $35. 
Make your wedding-dress of white organ- 
dy, or grenadine, or alpaca; if the latter, 
bind the skirt with white plush, and trim 
body and sleeves with fringe. Make trav- 
eling-dress of French poplin, and trim 
with corded silk same shade. Your trav- 
eling-dress will answer very well for a 
dinner dress at hotels. The brides- 
maids’ dresses should be white, trimmed 
in colors. You will find a black silk dress 
indispensable. 


Amicus.—Yon could make over your 
black silk dress very nicely. Black trim- 
mings are more fashionable with black 
than colors. A black grenadine shaw] 
would suit a widow lady in summer. 
Your questions as to who are the greatest 
hunters, which the best and most ancient 
histories, are difficult to anawer, because 
they might be asked of a dozen, and each 
one would answer them differently. 
Herodotus was the father of History, and 
the Greeks were of course the most fa- 
mous ancient historians. But all history 
is partial and limited—each country has 
its own. Of modern universal histories, 
Bossnet’s ia the best known. Grote, 
Hume, Gibbons, and Macaulay, rank 
among the greatest of modern historians ; 
but everybody has their favorites, and we 
could only give our opinion, which would 
not be conclusive, 


LIDDELLE.—A box of artists’ colored 
crayons would cost about $2.50. The 
materials for one large wax-flower bon- 


quet, $4. 
From Philadelphia a young lady writes: 


‘“* DEAR EpitoR—I have been a constant 
reader of your admiruble Magazine for 
rome time, and consider it an elegant or- 
nament for any parlor table, and regard 
it as a sine gua non to every home where 
beauty or comfort are appreciated. 

‘‘T admire your styles, they are so 
choice; and your explanations are so 
clear, that a child could understand them, 
‘Jennie June’s Talks’ are very forcible, 
and deserve a response from evcry true 
heart. My aunt (Mrs. F.) received your 
splendid premium, ‘The Pic-Nic,’ and 
was highly pleased with its beauty. I in- 
tend traveling in May. 

‘lat, What would be suitable for a 
traveling suit, not expensive? Iam tall, 
inclined to be corpulent, have dark brown 
hairand eyes, 

‘© 2d. What wonld make pretty costumes 
for attending church and receiving calls 
(for the country) ? 

“3d. What would be sultable for morn- 
ingand evening dresscz at the W. Sprince? 
Should they be made with train or short ? 


Will pass in shadowy folds awa 
While laughing in the breath of May, 


od 


—— 


“5th. How should I arrange my hair, 
and for what price could you furnish a new 
style chignon ? 

“6th. How and of what materia) should 
aconcert drees be made? Could the same 
dress be worn to a Soirée? Are artificial 
flowers worn on the hair upon such occa- 
sions f 

‘4th. For what price could you furnish 
& neat watch and chain ? 

‘* 8th. How should a white nansook be 
made ? 

“Oth. Must I wear a hat or bonnet? I 
am considered a young lady, and I receive 
company. 

‘10th. How do you pronounce nom de 
plume P 

‘11th. What is the latest style, and 
what material for a riding-habit ? 

‘* Bettie C."’ 


Ans. lat. A fine chene or light-brown 
mohair would be the most serviceable 
and inexpensive traveling-dress you could 
procure. Make it intoa skirt and Polo- 
naise, and trim it with silk or alpaca braid. 


2d. A fine hair-striped silk, made into a 
suit, and ruffled a good deal. A pearl- 
gray French or Irish poplin for receiving 
calls, worn with a blue silk or satin over- 
dress, trimmed with fringe, and to which 
bretelles are attached. The overdress 
will be found usefn) for other dresses; 
white, or a black silk, for example. 


38d. White pique for morning, gored tnd 
demi-trained. Braided with white. Even- 
ing-dresses of white organdy, or striped 
chambery gauze. It is as well for young 
girls to have one evening-dress made 
short for dancing parties; but, as a rule, 
they are demi-trained. 

4th. Ruffles and edgings of lace for 
evening ; morning collars of linen cam- 
bric, edged with Valenciennes. 

5th. Braid your hair, and fasten it un- 
der with pins. A chignon costs anywhere 
from $5 to $25. 

6th. Any pretty, stylish dress will do 
for a concert dress; that is, if you mean 
attending a concert. The same dress 
might be worn for a soirée; but, in the 
latter case, bonnets are not worn; at a 
concert they are. A spray, with a trail- 
ing branch, or a single flower, in conjunc- 
tion with lace or ribbon, forms very pretty 
and appropriate ornaments for the hair. - 

Tth. $100. 

8th. It should be made with ruffics, 
edged with Valenciennes, or with narrow 
bands of linen cambric stitched on above’ 
the edges. . 

9th. Either.’ Depends upon_tne occa- 
sion. | 

10th. As it is spelt. 

11th. Long skirt and postillion basque: 
‘** Beaver *’ mohair, pure lusterless alpaca, 
‘crepe Eugenie,” or marine-blue cash-, 
mere would be suitable materials for this 
£eason, . 


D. E. A.—Cut your o1ack and white 
checked silk into a skirt walking length, 
and make an overskirttoit. Make a black 
silk basque witha blue silk vest, some- 
thing like the one illustrated and de- 
scribed in the large plate for the present 
number. Trim your skirtea with rufies, 
with ruching feathered out for heading, 
and the waist, to simulate a small pointed 
cape, to match. Black tulle bonnet with 
blue flowers would be very appropriate to 
wear With it. Sailor jackets are more 
fashionable than the half basques for in- 
door wear. They will continue to be 
worn this summer. 


‘* VIOLET "—We will send you a copy 
of the ‘ Pic-Nic’’ with the magazino for 
your_sister on receipt of $8.10. Arrange 
your hair-overa roll, and.wear it in a net 


to which a short, bunchy sash isattached.; ‘4th. What style of collars and cuffs ?\} unti) it)rrows longer. 
eo 
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The softened sunbeame play arennd, 


The wind flows cool o'er scented ground; 
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M. M. H.—Your cress is a very pretty 
color as it is—pity to dyc it. It would 
dye black better than any other color, or 
adarker brown. It would also dye gar- 
net orclarect color. We know nothing of 
the ‘*'curlique’* you mention. 


“Ww. F. B.”—Dem-or-est. Accent on 


first and last syllables. 


‘* BLvE ANNIE."'—Brown and green are 
& very pretty combination indeed, but 
color upon color, or different shades of 
the same color, are more fashionable this 
reason. A chene mohair would make you 
&@ very pretty dress trimmed with corded 
silk in the plain color. Wecan not afford 
the epace for descrihing character from 
handwriting. Five hundred Ictters per 
month come with the same request. 


Miss “F. A. S.°—Ot the ten yards of 
your mixed green striped goods you can 
make a buit, consisting ofa skirt and Po- 
lonaise. Trim the skirt with two rows of 
your green gimp, Polonaise to match. 


. Loop your Polonaise at the sides with 


bands of gimp, and line it tothe waist. 
Make a belt with two round, short, and 
rather broad cnds attached, which trim 
with gimpalso. It is all the sash you can 
get out ofthat amonntof material. Make 
your white pique into a short dress, with 
overskirt and sleeveless sailor jacket. 
Trim the skirts with white Marseilles 
braid, put on in fancy pattern, and the 
jacket with a ruffle of Hamburg embroid- 
ery, headed bya braid trimming. Trim 
the ends of your sash with ruffles of the 
embroidery as well as with braid. 


T. B. C.—‘* Evening blue’ silks can be 
bought from $2 per yard up to any price 
you choose. ‘ Good” black silk can be 
bought from $2.50 to $5 peryard. <A black 
silk outside garment would be the most 
gencrally useful, but we would not advise 
a sack—a basque, or a mantelet, belted 
in, would be prettier. Young ladies wear 
short dresses to dancing parties some- 
times. Onyx and gold, or gold enameled, 
or coral, are pretty styles of jewelry for 
a young lady. 


H. M. J.—A ‘* Chatelaine "chain {s not 
worn around the neck. It has a pin, 
which is used as a breast-pin, and a pen- 
dant, to which are usually attached a 
bunch of charms. The cost is from $25 
to $100. 


*“ Evia W.”’ wishes for directions for 
braiding hair in what ie known as ** clas- 
tic’? braid, same as used for bracclets. 
Can any of our readcrs inform her? 


**LeoLA Montciare."—We have no 
occasion for such contributions at preeent. 


M. R. P., Los ANGELEs.—A mohair or 
alpaca enit wonld be the best for traveling 
at this ecason, and for morning wear at 
hoteisacouple of jackets which could be 
worn with skirt and underwaist. Round 
off the ,ackets from the front, and make 
them with postilliion basques. Border 
them with lace or drop fringe. We could 
send you materials and patterns. Your 
silk dresses would answer very nicely for 
dinner dresses; you should trim them 
with fringe, or lace, with eatin pipings, 
if you have not enough of the material. 
We can not tell what shoes, gloves, and 
all the details would cost without a morc 
definite idea of the kind required. 


**Mrs. E. B. C..°—We would not advise 
you to effect an ineurance without your 
husband’s knowledge. An agent mizht 
perruade you that it was all right, but the 
fact that there had been no examination, 
might, in case of his death, be made the 
ground of refusal to pay the insurance 
money. 
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‘Mw. S..°—One hundred and twenty sub- 
scribers are required for a premium gold 
watch. It is sent free. 


“J. H. H.’’ writes that his wife says 
“she could not keep house without 
DEMOREST's MAGAZINE,” and wants to 
know what will cure moths. 


Ans. Weare never troubled by moths, 
and our method is to dose thoroughly 
with Lyons’ Insect Powder. After floors 
are cleaned, and before carpets are put 
down, the sides and crevices of the room 
are well dusted withit. When closets 
are c)eaned, floors and shelves are dusted 
with it. Also when bedsteads are clened, 
ditto. Before clothing is put away in 
trunks they are well dusted out, sprinkled 
with the powder, and over this a clean 
sheet of paper is laid, then, between the 
layers of clothing, camphor (gum) is 
sprinkled. This method will clear any 
house of moths. But the powder must 
be genuine. 


A CANADIAN subscriber asks: 


7, Will short black silk overskirts, 
with dretelles, be worn with muslin dresses 
next summer? 

“2. How shonld nota bene be pro- 
nounced? I wae laughed at, the other 
day, for pronouncing it no'-la be’-nay. 

“8. Have you read Miss Bronté’s ‘Jane 
Eyre?’ if so, what do you think of it? 

‘*4, Are all the snbscribers to your Mag- 
azine to be presented with the fine en- 
graving of ‘The Pic-Nic’—or is it only 
for the United States ladies—or, again, 
only for those who make up clubs? 

** Rosa CANADIA.” 


Ans. 1st. Yes, they will be very fashion- 
able. 

2d. Your pronunciation was correct. 

8d. Yes, of course. We consider ita 
very remarkable novel for the time and 
circumstances under which it was pro- 
duced, 

4th. All the subscribers for 1870, 
whether single or club subscribers, 


“DevoTED ADMIRER.”—A monogram 
consists of the several initials of a per- 
eon's name blended in one artistic yct 
readable design. Of course the initial of 
the last name is included. 

The best thing to do with your brown 
silk skirt is to make a jacket and vest, 
or, &@ high tunic of some other material 
to wear with it. If it is handsome, you 
may trim it with flounces of gauze of the 
same color, and make an overdress or 
tunic of gauze. This will transform it 
entirely. 


‘*Ma@paLen.”—Trim your black alpaca 
with a plaited flounce of the material, 
headed by a band of velvet. 

Get awhite muslin for evening wear, 
trim it with ruMles, and make an over- 
dress to it. It will be pretty and inex- 
pensive, 


“Saran E. M..°—We know of no 
quicker or better method of curling the 
hair than with our “Hyperion Hair Curl- 
ers." They are 25 cts. per box, and are 
sent free, by mail, on receipt of price. 

Good black silk can be boncht from 
$2.50 to $5.00 per yard. It is fashionable, 
now, to trim black silk with the material, 
or with fringe, or both. Fringe is bought 
from 50 cts. to $2.00 per yard. 


“Mra. S. W. C.”"—There is no “rule” 
for cutting out gentlemen's shirts. The 
best way is to procure a good yoke pat- 
tern, baste the shirt together, and fit it to 
the person’s neck. A little gum Arabic 
put in the starch, and a polishing-iron, 
will be needed to perfect the gloss. The 
outside of the fold is always the right side 
of all fabrics, 


Amona the numerous testimonials to 
the beauty of the parlor engraving of the 
‘* Pic-Nic,”’ is the following: 

* Dean DEworEst—Your beautiful en- 
graving was received this P. M., and I 
truly think it a splendid premium and an 
exceedingly interesting picture. Many 
thanks for it, together with your very 
useful and entertaining Magazine, which 
I consider almost invaluable. My only 
objection is that it doesn’t come often 
enough, Very truly yours, 

‘Mrs. EC. C.” 


“M. F. L.”—Cut the skirt gored, and 
trim it with cross-cut folds edged with 
pipings. Make a plain overskirt, which 
trim in the same way, and loop up at tho 
side. This etyte will considerably di- 
minish apparent size. 


“Jcxtra F."—Take two breadths out of 
your short eilk skirt, gore four of the re- 
maining six, and put two fn plain at the 
back. Make of your two breaaths a 
flounce, which will lengthen your ekirt te 
walking-length, and head it witha ruching 
of the silk. A silk basque and overskirt, 
or a Polonaise of fine black cashmere, or 
an overskirt and sailor jacket of cash- 
mere would, either of them, complete ror 
you a handsome epring suit. 


** Nora B.”—Make your church dresses 
walking-length, and trim them with the 
same shade of color. Short, * fleecy" 
curls would snit your style. Your club 
premium (butter-knives) was sent Nov. 
27th, 69. . 


“‘Mrs. C. C. C."—Your Valencia plaid 
would look better trimmed with plain 
biue than used as a trimming for a bluc 
dress. Hernanican he bought, but vour 
friend conld probably purchase {t for you 
just as well or better than wo, as she will 
have the advantage of your instructions. 
We can send you a shirt-pattern. Sec 
price-list. 


“MM. G.’’ aske: 


‘“*1st. Is it proper, on mecting a gentle- 
man away from home, to azk him to call 
if he shouid visit the city in which you 
live? 

“2d. If a lady wishes a genticman's 
photograph, should she ask him for it, or 
wait until he gives it to her?” 


Ans, lxt. Yes, it is perfectly proper. 
2d. Decidedly, the lady should wait un- 
til he gives it to her. 


“C. 3. W."—We do not know any bet- 
ter powder for the skin than our own 
“Lily Bioom.” 


‘“ WELL-WISHER.”’—Young ladics begin 
to wear watchee and chains and diamond 
rings, as soon as they find anybody to 
give them such things. Powdered orris- 
root is good to whiten theteeth. Skating 
is notas fashionable as formerly. French 
ia now considered cssential to a young 
lady's education, but it is so universal 
that German is now the fashionable lin- 
guistic acquirement. Seventeen {fs rather 
young for young ladies to enter socicty. 
When they do, they wear short dresses, 
or dresses with demi-trains. ‘* Bows” 
are not worn in the evening. When 
dresses are madc hich, for evening wear. 
they are half open or cut equare, finished 
with lace, and a locket or pendant worn 
upon the neck. 


‘A SuBSCRIBER.”*—B)ue chambery can 
be procured for fifty cents per yard. 


“Croup.."*— We do not approve of 
cousins marrying. Learn to estimate 
yourself and everything else at its proper 


en 
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The eun breaks forth, and rich the seene, 
For all the wilderness is green. 


‘ADELE B.’"—We should advise you to 
make your blue velvet basque, and trim 
it with the satin plaiting, bordercd below 
with fringe to match. To wear withita 
ekirt of French or Irish poplin, bordered 
with a plaiting of the material, headed 
with a fold piped with satin. <A blue tulle 
bonnet, trimmed with satin ribbon and 
bronze leaves, and bluc gloves, should be 
worn with the snit. You could make 
yourself a handsome eet ot collar and cuffs 
out of real Valenciennes lace. “French” 
jewelry, imitation gold, would look the 
best, and is the only kind you could buy 
for your price. Fine kid boots are worn 
with walking-euits. A plain, pure mo- 
hair would make you a comparatively in- 
expensive yet handsome travcling-euit. 
A black, round hat, trimmed with a color 
to match your dregs, and with a long 
gauze vail attached, is most suitable for 
traveling. 


** DODE AND JENNIE."’—Fringe makes a 
more suitable trimming for brown poplin 
than lace, 

The northwestern part of the United 
States {a decidedly the healthiest. It is 
good for girls to go to dancing-schools 
long enough to acquire grace and ease of 
motion; but too much of it makes them 
frivolous and too fond of dress. Girls of 
fourteen wear their hair in braided loops 
—not ‘‘ up,” like grown women. 


““LOwWELL.”—A pure Lyons silk, heavy 
but plain, makes the most serviceable 
suits. It should be trimmed with ruffles 
of the material, bound with the same, or 
with kilt plaitings headed with velvet 
and fringe. Twenty yards would be re- 
quired for a stylish suit. A blue satin 
bonnet, trimmed with lace and bronze 
leaves, might be worn with it. Strect 
gloves have two buttons; evening gloves, 
three, four, and five. ‘‘ Val-en-ce-ennes," 


‘“ Betriz F. H."—Gore yoar striped 
silk, cut it walking-length, and divide the 
flounce into two ruffles for trimming, al- 
ternating them with narrower puffing of 
the silk 


‘‘Mattre H."—$3.00 is the price of 


dycing a plain silk dress. Wecould have 
it done for you. Tucked skirts of long- 
cloth, from $1.50 up to $5.00; the lowest 
price being for short walking-skirts, 


‘“* LucILLE."’—It is not good taste to 
wear two colors of velvet around the neck, 
both having trinkets on them; {t is very 
bad taste. We can purchase flower-aceds 
or anything else; everything is in the 
“line"’ of our purchasing bureau. 


“Eva.” —Certainly, if the article anited 
us and we wanted it. Would not advise 
you to buy a garment of that description 
late in the scason. 


‘‘Mrs. Sipney F."—The cost of an em- 
broidered center for your shawl would be 
about fifty dollars. Wecan not tell pre- 
cisely, 

“Aw Op SusscriBerR,” Corwin.— 
Make suits consisting of short pants of 
gray Jinen and blouee for your little boy. 
Belt in with leather. Or, make short kilt 
plaited skirts, put them on a band, and 
button them to waists. Or, make low 
gored dresses of pique, belt them in, and 
add short, straight jacket for the street. 
See fashion articles and answers to other 
correspondents for reply to your queries. 


“*Hartre.”"—The color is Vesure, some- 
times called ‘Egyptian earth.” Satin 
and fringe of the same shade would trim 
it very handsomely. Cut it square, and 
make sleeves & fanfique—that is, plain 
and ruffied atthe elbows. Make an over- 
skirt. "Save the rest of your silk for a 


value, and you will acquire self-posses- |. second, body( when the first is worn or 


sion. 
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Bright (mage of our early years, 


And life's dark throng of cares and fears. 
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SHADOWED ALTAR. 


BETHROTHED, WEDDED, DIVORCED. 


BY ‘NED BUNTLINE.” 


“Is this the point? Are you sure that the 
beautiful stranger will pass here 2?” 

*Yos. Each day fora week past she has gal- 
loped up this bridle-path, on the surge thorough- 
bred horse, riding witha fearless grace. Siie is 
beautiful In face, exquisite in form. By fair 
means or foul, LD will posscss her, for my very 
soulisin chains since I first set eyes upon her. 
I bave striven in vain to learn who she is, 
Mounted as well as the best caver inthe park, 
I sought to trace her home. Three tines ob- 
serving that £ followed, she has cluded me—her 
horse far outstripping mine, aud yet, each day, 1 
see her here again and look on some beauty I 
had not seen | efore.” 

The two who thus conversed stood holding 
their horses by the side of one of tho romantic 
bridle-paths in the Central Park. They were 
first-class ganblers, Leslie Durant and Frank 
Belphor by naine, parce in one of the great 
gaming palaces of the city. 

“You mean to force yourself on her acquaint- 
ance, if L understand you, Frank?” said the 
elder of the two. 

*[ do, and my plan fs such that It cannot fall, 
You observe that vagabond boy, smoking a 
cigar bencath the tree nearly opposite, He 
smokes to keep fire ready for use. Watch his 
motion and mine, as you see the beautiful 
stranger approach, and you will read my plhin 
and see It executed at the same time. Look! 
there she comes!” 

A sharp whistle from Frank Belphor caused 
the vagabond hoy to look alive, and, as a lady 
with tresses of dark brawn hair, floating loosely 
from benenth her jet black riding hat, galloped 
up the narrow roadway ona magnificent horse, 
the young wretch threw lighted dreworks In the 

ath. 

The horse, terrified, bounded to one side, so 
quickly ton, that it seemed scarcely possible the 
beautiful rider could keep her seat—then, as the 
young villain cast anuther bunch directly be- 
heath the animal, the horse, wild with affright, 
sprang forward, and dashed madly tofvard a 
point where a deep chasm yawned before it. 

"Heavens!" cried Belphor, realizing the 
young lady’s peril, she Is going to her death!" 

She was almost on the edge of the chasm, 
when aman, tu the military garb of an officer, 
rose from the verge of the rock where he had 
been reclluing, selzed the horse by the bit with 
a giant's strength ard held jt rearing on the very 
verge of the cliff, till the lady silpped from the 
saddle and stood by his side. 

“Towe you a fife, sir.” sho sald, In a tow, 
tremulous tone, “I owe youa life, and I shall 
never forget it.” 

Tair lady, the services T have had the happl- 
ness to render isa thousand times repald by the 
thought that Providence placed me where I 
coulil prevent the sacrifice of auch marvelous 
heanty, Pardon me—f, a soldier, reared afar 
from conrtly scenes, may be rude and hasty in 
speech, but [ would not be discourteous.” 

“L[ know ft, slr, and as I see strangers ap- 

roaching, wil ask you to adjust ny broken 
Brilcren: and to nasiat me to my saddle with- 
out theirinterference, This card, with my name 
and residence, will tell you where to call to re- 
ceive from me an more fitting acknowledgment 
that I appreciate your courage aud manly kind- 
n we 


34, “ 

She handed him the card just as Frank Bel- 
phor rode hastily up, and the Jatter saw the 
officer receive it. 

His face was white—anger the cause of the 

allor, for another had rendered the service he 

ad courted, another evidently received the en- 
couragement he sizhed for—the probable chance 
of a visiting acquaintance. 

“T feared a terrible accident, and rode hither 
to endeavor to avert it,” he exclaimed, 

* This gallant officer has nobly preserved me, 
and now renders the asststance of strangers un- 
necessary,” sald the lady, with cold dignity. 

‘Your bridte is ready, and I think your horse 
is now campletely controllable,” said the officer. 
* Permit me to assist you, and at the same time 
to proffer my card, with my name and rank.” 

Grateful Laeccept both, and shall expect an 
early call,” she said, as the officer lifted her to 
the saddle, 

The gambler heard her words and saw the 
look which accompanied them, and his face was 
ghastly In its cffort to suppress the rage which 
filled his breast, 

But he did not forget his intention to fores an 
an acquaintance, atall events and at all risks, 

Sugyzesting that the lady's horse was not vet 
undcr safe control, he asked permission to escort 
her as she rode on. 

With dimity the Indy declined his offer on the 


. ground that she did not ced ald from a stranger, 


and preferred to ride alone. 

Before he could easy another word she was far 
away on her spirited animal, : 

Baffied, the angry gambler turned to the off- 
cer, and demanded to see the card the lady had 
given, 

The omens was rcfused with the contempt it 
merited, 

The fotted Woertine, swearing to have satisfac- 
tion, demanded the card of the officer, who 
quietly gave It to him, with his address. a 


* Mother, Ihave met my destiny at last!" 

It was the mysterious cquestricune of the 
Central Park who spoke, 

Beautiful In an evening neglige, with her 
brown curling hair falling over full, sloping 


shoulders, her queenly form half concealed and 
Hale vioy ed in the loose robe she wore, her dark 
eyes full of enthusiasm, It was no wonder the 
mother gazed on her with proud admiration as 
she answered § 

“ Yourdestiny, Anna? What do you mean?” 

* That Lhave this day had a strange adven- 
ture, dear mother. Ihave Jooked death square- 
ly Jn the face, aud had {ft not been for the man 
whom I term my destlhy, you would now be 
clrildless. Twill tell you all by-and-by, but this 
I will say now: In him to whom I allude I 
have also found the first person in whom my 
heart inats Inner throbbings has ever aeKowl: 
edged an Jntcrest—the first whose voice has Jin- 
gered on my ears after he was out of sight!” 

* Anna, have you fallen in love, and with a 
stranger?" 

* lam in love, I believe. mother, and with one 
whom I never saw until to-day, But he ts not 
wstrunger to me, to you, or to fame. He is an 
officer and a genticman, one whose services have 
been acknowledged by deserved promotion, and 
who has made his mark with his pen as well as 
his sword!" 

“Tis name, my daughter?” 

“Coloncl Edgar Mansficld, mother, Have 
you not seen it in print?” 

“Yes, often; but tell me how, when and 
where you met him.” 

Anna Marston gave an account of the danger 
which she had escaped, and enthusiastically de- 
serthed the heroic conduct of her preserver. 

** Mother,” she said, at the close of her narra- 
tioy “IT looked duwn into his blue eyes while I 
faltered between life and death, and in their 
soulful depths L read my fale. In an Instant I 
loved him with a love that will know no change 
but Jn death,” 

“Anna, my child, this Is folly! To give your 
love before it Js sought, is unmaldenly, to say the 
east. 

** Mother, itis the voice of Nature, and who 
shall still its pleadings? Till now I have been 
as ice tu all who have sought my smiles—til) 
now distrustful, believing that the heiress, and 
not the woman, being wooed, should ne'er be 
won, Butitisover. He will come to see me—he 
will woo—lI shall accept, and I pray heaven we 
shall be happy!" 

At a Jater hour, when Mrs. Marston was alone 
ue aus drawing-room, @ servant entered, and 
sald: 

‘Colonel Mansficld has called to} see Miss 
Anna.” 

“Request him to walk in, and I will 
welcome him; then you may inform my 
ter of his arrival.” 

The colonel entered, was received with a 
courte-y, a grateful kindness, which made that 
queenly matron nobly prepossessing in his 
sight. 

The conversation, hinging much on the ser- 
vice he had been so happy as to render, continued 
until the rustle of her dress announced beautifini 
Anna Marston, our heroine. As he rose, she 
glided forward, and with hands extended to 
grasp lis, exclaimed : 

“Tam so glad you have come so soon, that 


ladly 
augh- 


my dear mother may, with myself, join in @ re- 
" 


newal of grateful expressions for— 

“A service which fortune threw in my way, 
and to which [hope my kind friend will make 
no further allusions, for by the honor of her ac- 
quaintance I am more than rewarded. I hope 
you feel no evil effect from the startling incident 
of the day.” 

* None atall, And I now can explain to you 
how it occurred.” 

The reader, who has noted all the Ipcidents 
ofthe plot hid by Belphor, needs no repetition 
of them here. 

Colonel Mansficld liktened, and with the keen 
perception of a man of the world, read the entire 

lot fn all its dark details. And while he re- 
Joiced at Its fallure, he warned the lady that bad 
men seldom give upa wicked plan because foiled 
at first, and that she must yet guard agalnst 
peri! from these men. 

Urged on, they could not say why, or cared 
not to ask, each In turn confided to the other a 
knowledge of their respective pusitions. 

The colonel, who had gained his rank fn the 
volunteer service, was now about to enter the 
regular army as a captain of cavalry. He jn- 
tended to do go, for In frontier and garrison duty 
he could find Icisure to use his pen, and the jn- 
come from that, added to his regular pay, would 
enable him to continue to support and cducate 
an orphan sister—his dear little Pearl, then at 
the Rutgers Female College. 

He informed Miss Marston that bis sister 
would graduate during the following week, and 
that It was his Intention to then take her to the 
West with him. 

** For,” he added, “she is too young, too pure, 
to go out alone in contact with the world.” 

“When your dear sister graduites, I would 
ike to have her here to live with me. Her 
room shall be nexttomyown. Birds shall sing 
in every window, and flowers greet her eye on 
every side. Promise me, my preserver, that you 
will let her live with me, at least for atime?” 

“T would be unjust to both you and her to ro- 
fuse, and if ide will, together we will visit her 
to-morrow, for it is Saturday, and she will be all 
day at home.” : 

Anna, noble hearted, far above the selfishness 
of too many of the wealthy daughters of Amer- 
ica, now revealed the soulful nature, as well as a 
part of her history. ‘ 

“Do not think me botd, Colonel Mansfield,” 
she said. “1 donot mean to be. But I am, I 
fear, a epoiled child. Mother was left 1 widow 
when I was ha young, with au immense for- 
tune in her hards, a large part of which became 
mine a year ago, when I became of age. She 
has had me educated at homme, but has allowed 
me always to have my own way Jn everything. 
It has made me Independent and willful, apt to 
apeak just as I feel, and to actasI believe right. 
If f err, forgive me.” 

* Dear Anna, your faults are the faults of 


For Nature's hand in her grecn ay} 
Is ruddler far than painter's pegs. 


an angel, and I can never sce them. Were I 
wealthy, placed above the influcnees of that tide 
which, cbuing and flowing, carries pany lhuman- 
ity whither ft wills, DT would feel independent, 
and say more to you than honor will permit, 
For totell vou that I luve you, to ask you to 
give your love and hand to one unable to do 
more than to keep himself out of debt, and to 
raise nud educate onesweet sister, would indeed 
be dishonvurable.” 

* Edgar Manafleld, I drop all titles, I scorn all 
colt ceremony, I hate conventionalities. T ac- 
knowledge that J love you—that nature whis- 
xers to me oo arethe one, the only one to Whom 

can confide the happiness of my life.” 

"Oh, Anna, ds not this a dream ?” 

“No, Edgar Mansteld, it is real, and every 
word that Ihave uttered comes from my he:rt. 
The world, too cold to read hearts ag hearts are, 
may not understand me, but you will, Love 
springs into existence even as volcanic fires leap 
from the snow-crowned mountam, and Tlovel” 

This outburst of affection was succeeded by a 
ery ofalarm, Anna Marston, raising her eyesto 
the curtain of the large window, fronting the 
parior, saw a face which she immediately ree og- 
nized. Her startled exctamation causcd the own- 
er of the face to fly, and pursult was made in 
vain, 

To account for the presence of this strange 
face at Miss Marston's window, it is necessary to 
return to the two gamblers. With bitter curses 
on his Hips, Belphor rejotued his partner, Durant, 
and explained the manner jn which Mansfleld 
had saved the lady and how he had been Hterally 
retused an opportunity to make any acquaint- 
anee with her. 

While he was threatening to challenge his 
rival, for such he mentally made him, the vag- 
abond urchin who had shared jn the work 
rushed up, demanding the five dollars which 
Belphor had promised him. 

Belphor gave him the money, and the boy was 
about to run of whenthe gambler said: 

* Not so fast, boy. I've more work for you. 
Do you see that officer walking toward the 
Drive? Well, I want him followed and watch. 
ed. He'll go to his hotel first, that I'am sure of. 
But after he comes out again, I want to know 
where he goes te, and ] don’t want him to know 
that he ts watched. Do this and bring the in- 
formation to my ledgings—here’s my card, with 
the address—and I'll give you five dollars more.” 

“All right, guv'nor,” returned the boy, who 
was ubout to set forth on the mission, when 
Durant stopped him. The latter, who had been 
intently scrutinizing his face for some moments, 
fancied that he detected In his features a striking 
rescm) lance to those of amiserly millionaire who 
pretended to be a childless man. 

* Boy, what ts your name?” Durant asked. 

“Awnings.” 

~ Awoings: That Is asingularname. Why 
are you called Awnings?” 

* Because I was found under « heap of awn- 
Ingswhen I was a squaller, But you'd better 
let me run after that cove, If you don’t want him 
to gct out of sight before I start.” 

With a motion Durant assented, and the boy 
started In pursuit of Col. Mansfleld. The result 
of his mission has been inferred by the reader, 
for it was Awnings’ face that had starticd Miss 
Marston when she beheld it gleaming at her 
through the window, 

Her startled cry caused the boy to beat a hasty 
retreat, and with rapid footsteps he made his 
way tothe gambler’s dwelling to make his re- 


ort. 

? Mr. Belphor was alone in his chamber when 

the boy entered, but was joined by Mr. Leslie 

Durant before he had time to speak. 

B : - cell, have you followed that officer?” asked 
elphor. 

* T guess I have, and seen the lady too, and he 
was so lovin’ with her, I was ‘in ten feet of'em 
for an_ hour, and goslins’! the love they did 
talk' I'd have heard more, but she seen me and 
T had to cut and run or they'd have nabbed me, 
and I guess I'd got no Bodin then!” 

** Where does this lady live? ™ 

“Why, close to Washington Square, where | 
got clubbed for stonin’ sparrows. 

And tS heard the officer and lady talk?” 
continued Belphor. 

*Yon'd better belleve I did. She said she 
loved him, and hesald be loved her. And they 
looked as if they did.” 

* You have done well,” said Belphor. “ There 
Is nten-dollar bill for you—but the name of the 
lady, did you find that out ?” 

* Yes, he called her Dffes Anna first, and then 
he got down to Anna all alone, and then he 
hitched ona handle, and ft was dear Anna!" 

3, You heard 1p other name?” 

° 


* Then you will have to show me the house.” 
“Give me another X and I will!” 

* You little rascal! Have you no conscience ?” 
es 3 guess not—have you, so I can eee what It’s 


like 

*3Te hits you again. Frank,” sald Durant, 
laughing. ““I guess the boy has as mucli con- 
science as elther you or J, and he would have 
precious little at that. You had better give him 
the extra ten and make him clean up and get 
hetter clethcs. I think when the dirt and Tags 
are off, I'll remember who it is that he looks llke. 

“T'll give you another ten-collar bill, but you 
must go and wash and get some better clothes on 
ifI do, so you can go with me to the house. 
Will you do it?” ts ag 

“In course I will, I'l ketch cold, maybe, 
takin’ off the rough dirt, butit isn’t no worse 
than the measles. I've had them.” 

“Can you get other clothes t.-night?” 

* Yes: night Js just the tine to work down 
on Water street, or in Baxter st reet." 


Colonel Mansficld had just finished his morn- 
ing tollet the day after the occurrenoes just nar- 
rated, when a servant brought| up(a card) and 
announced the gentleman whose name It bore as 
waiting below. 


“*Lieutenant Muggins!"—A singular name. 
Tremember no such officers Dut never mind— 
show him up '" said the colonel, 

In a coupie of minutes Lieutenant Muggins 
entered. He was not in uniform. He wore a 
black frock-coat that was rather seedy. lis 
clothes had been good and fashionable once, Lut 
it was “long, long ago.” His face was not pre- 
possessing. ttuhad that brutalized look which the 
coustant use of strong drink will give to any 
man. And yet there was sumetling in his air, 
erect Carriage. even tn the manner tn which he 
bowed as Le litted hls hat, that said be had unce 
been a gentleman, 

“Is this your card, sir—are you Lieutenant 
Mugzgins 2?” asked the colonel, as he handed a 
chair to his visttur. 

* Thatismy name, sir, Have Ithe honor taand- 
dress Col. Edgar Mansfield 2” replicd the other. 

“My name jis Manstleld, and 1 commanded 
the —th cavalry during the late unpleasantress. 
May Task to what broach of the service you are 
uttached, as the lack of uniform does not permit 
me to Judge without asking ?” 

* To none, at present. {San in the infantry, 
but got sick and resigned. Ihave called, sir, on 
very disagreeable Lusinesa: that fs, to any but 
us nuilitary men it would be disagrecalie.’ 

And Licntenant Muggies straightened iy 
took out a very shallow-looking pockct-buuk, 
and from it extracted a note. 

Tesings he extended this to the colonel, and 
gald: 

“IT have the honor, sir, to aay that, when you 
have taken note of the contents of that docu- 
ment, Fshall be most happy to be referred to the 
friend whom you may eevect to urrange prelital- 
naries.” 

The colonel took the note. It was unsealed. 
He read it, anda sarcastic smile plaved over his 
features as he dif so. It took but a few seconds, 
and then he quietly tore the missive duto scraps 
and threw then on the floor, : 

“What am I to Infer from that action, str ? 
What reply am I to take back to mv fricnd. Mr. 
Frank Belphor 2?" cried Lieutenant Muggins. 

“T have no reply to make to aman of Ils cluss 
and business,” Aid the colonel, quietly. “When 
he dies, if justice is done. the Aangnian will cx- 

edite himon his route below, It is not work 
oragentieman todo. If you remain here one 

minute more, Licutenant Muggins, after the 
declaration that you are the fricnd of a gambler 
and a scoundrel, you will have the opportunity 
of saying that I condescended to kick you out of 
my room.” ae 
* You would kick me—me, alr? LV1N—J'U— 
“Well, sir, what will He do?” 
And Colonel Mansficld rose from his chair, 
and began with a slow, measured aay to ad- 
vance toward the Heutenant, whose fhce was 
very red—almost purple—but now began to 
whiten, 

“Til go, sir, without being kicked, to tell hitm 
you refuse to fight; and he'll post you, sir, and 
chastise vou, too! Maybe yowll kick Jt!" 

The lieutenant was hurrying over the thresh- 
old when he sald this, and, as his face was yet 
turned toward what he deemed the pomt of at- 
tack—that Is, the end of the colouel’s heavy cav- 
alry boot—he did not see where he waa going, 
and, being at the head of a flight of stairs, he 
made an unexpectedly rapid descent, 

All the colonel saw of him was his heels as 
they went up and the head went cown. 

He felt no great anxiety about his fate, how- 
ever, and, finishing his tollct, started shortly 
afterward to mect his dear young sister. 

Major L., his eenuly host, smiled as he passed 
out, and remarked, quictly : 


“You made a ten-strike a little while ago, 
colonel. I knew what was up, and was glad to 
sec you end the game as you did.” The con- 
tinuation of “The Shadowed Altar™ will be 
found In No. 17 of the New Youx WErxtr, 
now ready, and for sale by every news agent 
throughout the country. Specimen copies sent 
free from the publication office. Every poet- 
master throughout the country has a specimen 
copy now on exhidition. The terms to mail 
subscribers are: Single copy, one year, $3; four 
coples (@2.50 cach), $10; and nine copics (money 
all sent at one time), 20. Gettcrs up of clubs 
can afterward add subsenbers at $2.50 cach. 
The Lirzerary ALBum (a large, illustrated 
weckly journal, containing only first-class origi: 
nal reading matter, price $4.0) per annum) will 
be sent with the N. Y. Wrsexuy at $6.00 per 
annum for both publications. All lettcrs niust 
be directed to Street & Switn, P. O. Dox No. 
4506, N.Y. Once of Ned Buntline’s admirers, after 
reading the opening part of “ Tnx SHaDOWED 
ALTAR,” was so much delighted with it that, in - 
a burst of enthusiasm, he dashed off the follow- 
ing lines: 


Oh, Usten, maidens, listen—- 
AstoryI willtell © — 
About a loving couple— "i. 
rit, dashing beauand belle, 
epcak Of their betrothal.% 
Their wedding and Its cost—~ - 
Their troubles and their trials— 
And how they were divorced. 
Shoo, Fly!) Don't bother me? 
Shoo, Fiy!) Don't bother me! 
Shoo, Fly!) Don't bother me! 
For I must read the Great WEEKLY! 
I feel like telling alster— 
I feel like telling ma— 
I feel like telling brother— 
T fect like telling pa— 
1 feeWiketelingeCousin Sue 
And handsome Cousin Walter— 
I feel like telling every one 
To read the Suapowrp ALTaR. 


For aa thy days grow few and brief, 
With sweliing gluw and opening leaf, 


t BILL OF FARE FOR ONE WEEK. 


Sunpar—Breakfast ; Oysters, stewed, 
3 chicken pie warmed, currant jelly, bread, 
é batter, coffee. Dinner: Turkey, cold, 
¢ cranberry sauce, bread, butter, pics 

(mince, apple, and pie-plant), cheese. 
Supper; Bread, butter, boiled custard, 
canned peach, cup cake, crullers, tea. 


3 Monpar—Breakfast : Becfeteak, boiled 
potatocs, boiled eggs, biscuit, butter, 
f coffee. Dinner; Roast sparerib, boiled 
~ potatoes and turnips, celery, apple sauce, 
y bread, butter, apple dumplings. Supper: 
Bread, butter, canned blackberries, slices 


$ Of lean eparerib, cold, ginger cakes, loaf 


cake, tea. 
N Tugespay — Breakfast: Vealateak, 
3 boiled potatocs, eggs, buttered toast, 
sweet pickle, coffee. Dinner: Boiled 
c corned beef, pork, and tongue, boiled po- 
% «= tatoes, bects, and spinach, bread, butter, 
enow pudding. Supper, Biscuit, butter, 
A «= tongue, quince, sponge cake, jelly cake, 

tea. 


3 

fy WEvNE@paAY — Breakfast; Ham and 
>  egee, fried, boiled potatoes, toasted brown 
¢ bread, donghnuts, coffee. Dinner: Cold 
boiled meat, boiled chicken, succotash, 
boiled potatces, pies (squash and custard). 
Supper ; Cream toast, apple jelly, soft gin- 
gerbread, charming cake, crackers, tea. 


Tuurspay—Breakfast : Lobsters, fish 
cakea, sweet pickle, biscuit, butter, coffee. 
Dinner; Roast beef, boiled potatoes, 
s» Mashed turnip, canned tomato, boiled 
tice, bread, butter, tarts. Supper; Bread, 
butter, slices of cold beef, canned pear, 
bung, fruit cake, tea. 


3 
3 
3 Frmoar—Breakfast ; Dried beef cooked 
f With cream, boiled eggs, baked potatoes, 
biscuit, butter, coffee. Dinner: Baked 
3 Veal stuffed, boiled potatoes and turnips, 
grape jelly, bread, butter, Troy pudding. 
A Supper; Muffins, maple syrup, bread, 
butter, cookies, raised cake, cheese, tea. 
SaTuRDAY — Breakfast : Porksteak, 
boiled potatoes, fried hasty pudding, ap- 
ple sance, biscuit, butter, coffee. Din- 
ner; Baked pork and beans, baked veal, 
S cold, sweet pickle, bread, butter, baked 
7, Indian pudding. Supper: Bread, butter, 
citron pound-cake, tea. 


: MODES OF DRESSING VEAL. 

DUXCLIN OF VEAL.—Stew some emal) 
mnshrooms in thelr own liquor and a 
bit of butter, a quarter of an hour; mince 
them very small, and add them with their 
liqnor, some cream, pepper and salt, but- 
) ter and flour, to minced veal; simmer 
} five minutes, and serve in thin sippets of 
brea:l—a very nice side dizh. 


erSoty 


: Scorch Cotrors.—Cut veal into thin 
y, Pieces, beat with a rolling-pin, and grate 
A 6s ANtmeg over them; dip them in the yolk 

3 «Of an egg, fry in butter of a fine brown, 
7 and pour the butter off. Have ready 
warm to pour over them, half a pint of 
& gravy. two large epoonfuls of cream, a 
yolk of an egg, flour, butter and eauce: 
¥ stewed till of a fine thickness, but not 
f - boiled. 


VEAL OLtves.—Cut long thin collops, 
B beat them, lay on them thin slices of fat 
¢ bacon, and over these a layer of forcemeat 
seasoned high, with eome cayenne and 
shred shalot. Roll them tight, fasten 
with a skewer, put egg over them, and 
fry ofa light brown. Serve with brown 
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gravy, in which boil some mushrooms, 
and garnish with fried forcemeat balls. 


SWEETBREADS RoastEep.—Parboil two 


large ones, and let them get cold. Then 


lard them with bacon, and roast in a 
Dutch oven, and gervo with plain butter 


and mushroom catsup. 


REcErPT FOR CHaRMING CAKE.—one 
cup of butter, two cups of sugar, one cup 
of cream, five cups of flour, four ergs, one 
tea-spoonful soda, spice to taste; fruit 


if you wish. 


GREEN VEGETABLES.—If the following 


method is strictly followed, the grubs, 
slugs, or caterpiliars which infest cab- 
bages, canliflowers, and broccoli would 
not be likely to find their way to table; 
for, that such a thing does happen occa- 
sionally, even in the “best managed 
households,”* no one can deny. There 
are persons who, once having met with 
the shock of secing something of the kind 
on their plates, always refuse vegetables 
of the eort likely to harbor insects. The 
plan is, to trim the vezetables and lay 
them in Jukewarm water, into which a 
handful of salt has been thrown. Let 
them remain for half an hour, and place 
them in cold salt and water for another 
half-hour. The tepid salt and water 
draws out any living thing that may have 
penetrated the interstices of the vezcta- 
ble, and the cold galt and water renders 
the leaves or flower of the vezetable crisp 


and fresh again as thouzh fresh cut. If 


properly boiled, vegetables will be green 
enough without any addition of soda, 
pearlash, or other substances which tv- 
norant cooks are in the habit of using in 


order to counteract the appearance (for 
the other effects can not be corrected) of 


bad cooking. The fault generally lies in 
allowing vegetables to remain waiting to 
be served after they are ready for table; 
but they should be pnt down in the boil- 
ing water with a handfal of galt, and only 
just time allowed to cook them thoronzh- 
ly, for they should be sent to table di- 
rectly they are done. 


To Keep Dirrerent Tarnos.—Pack 
grapes in cotton. Keep crumbs and 
picces of bread in an earthen vessel, in a 
cool, dry place, well covered. Put fresh 
lard or suet in tin vessels; salt pork, in 
unglazed earthenware ; yeast, in wood or 
earthenware ; preserves or jellies in clags, 
china, or stoneware; cabbages, buried in 
the ground, roots upward ; salt, in a dry 
place; meal, in a cool dry place ; ice, in 
the cellar, wrapped in flannel; vinegar, 
in wood or glass. . 


ELIZABETH CaKE.—One cup of bnttcr, 
three of sugar, one of new milk, four 
eggs, one tea-spoon soda, half tea-spoon 
cream-of-tartar, four cups of flour. 


berrics, stoned cherries, currants, ctc., 
half their weight in sugar, and boil till 
reduced one-quarter. This isa healthfal 
and nice substitute for batter for chil- 
dren. ; 
See) - Qe 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES BY 
MAIL. 


Many of our subecribers expecting 
articics from us through the U. S. Mail, 
which pass at less ratos than letter pos- 
tage, shonid be aware that unless they 
rent a box wherein to recelve all articles 
directed tothem, they are usually taken 
less care of, and unless specially inquired 


Jor, often remain in the Post Office and 


are lost, by the party to whom they are 
addressed not calling special attention to 
the charactcr of the articles, and requir- 
ing an examination to be made for the 
same, 


Buack ButtTer.—Allow to any kind of 


TEN DOLLARS' WORTH OF THE 
BEST MUSIC FOR NOTHING. 


ANOTHER VALUABLE PRIVILEGE TO 
SUBSCRIBERS, 


WE have just completed an arrange- 
ment by which we can offer a gelection 
from Hitchcock's Dime and Half Dime 
Music to the amount of one dollar as a 
premium to each subscriber to our 
Montuiy. Hitchcock's collection of mu- 
sic is very select and popular, and the 
amount we give to cach subscriber is 
equal to about $10 when bought at any 
We also propose to club 
With Zilchcock’s Monthly—a magazine of 
fare excellence and beauty (sec advertixe- 
ment), the best music publication now 
issucd, containing several new and yalu- 
able pieces of music in each number—at 
$4.50, with achoice of our first premiums, 
which may be cither the sclection of one 
dollar's worth of music, or our premium 
Engraving, or any of the other on the list, 
or we will give Wood's Magazine and our 
MONTHLY, with the first premium, for 


music-store. 


$3.5). 


‘We have also arranged to offer the 
United States Watch Co~'s best class 
Watches, winding stem, valucd at $75, for 
The 
value of these watches is so well estab- 
lished that any further commendation 


7S subscribers to our Monrany, 


from us is entirely superfluous. 


We expect to have a demand fora large 
number of these valuable watches during 
the ensuing year, for certainly there could 


be no easier way to secure a good watch. 


And remember that each subscriber is 
entitled to a selection from our list of 


first premiums. 


Any deficiency in the number of sub- 
ecribers may be made up in money, ora 


premium of lesser value may be selected. 
rr ft ares 


WE have now ready for delivery the 


sct of four engravings of Cole'a Voyage 
of Life-—Infancy, Youth, Manhood, and 
Old Age. This ecries of pictures, found- 
ed on the original pictures of Cole, arc 
the finest and most elaborate develop- 
ment of these famous designs ever exe- 
cuted in this country, and may and ought 
to be shown as elegant specimens of ar- 


tistic skill, and therefore real gema. The. 


series would form a most beautiful get to 
be framed for the adornment of some cosy 


sitting-room or parlor. We have had the 


four elegant pictures printed in a very 
superior manner on fine card paper adapt- 
ed for framing, and propose to furnish 
the whole set at the extremely low price 
of 7 cents, or singly at 25 cents each, 
mailed securely done up flat, ready for 
use, post free; or the whole set will be 
given as one of our premiums to each 
yearly subscriber who pays $3 for the 
Magazine. 


—_—_— i 36+ fe 


NO STATE! 


TEN per cent. of the letters we receive 
have no State, cight per cent. no connty, 
eix per cent. no town, and quite a num- 
ber no name attached tothem. Whatcan 
we do with such letters ? 


Ore 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tua demand for the Presum Exeray- 
mcs have come in like an avalanche, and 
we are necessarily somewhat bchind the 
orders; but we have the printers now 
working night and day, and will send the 
engravings in the order in which the snb- 
scriptions are received. Our patrons will 
need exercise a little patience, however, 
as they will all be served in due time) be- 
ing assured that, when it doea come, they 


‘With haimy alr and breezes soft, 
And cddying gusts that Sy aloft. 


will be amply compensated by a beantiful 
and artistic Parlor Picture, worth at least 
three times the cost of the subscription. — 

To those who have not already sent, we 
would say, do not delay to eend in your 
subscription at once, as the eooner it is 
received, the sooncr you will get the en- 
graving—bcaring in mind that it is no or- 
dinary engraving that we are offering. In 
the Pic-Nic Picture you will get a prize 
which may not be Go easily obtained again 
in a lifetime. 

—————_¢-4-o— 


FACTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


THERE are now juet about 5,000 periodi- 
cals published in the United States, which 
includes all the various kinds of news- 
papers and magazines, 

Out of this 5,000 there are only about 25 
that have the circulation, not more than 
20 that have the number of yearly eubscri- 
bers, and not one of all of them that has 
as many first-class rcaders as DEMOREST's 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


———-——_ 6 -§-o—__—_— 
OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


We alm to mako our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what Is best calculated to promote 
the Interests of our reacers; to exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacrifice; and render 
them so absolutely rellable, that they may bo 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely as represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our coiumns reuders It neces- 
sary that they should send In their advertise- 
ments by the twenty-first of the month to secure 
Insertion in the following issue. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Sn aie 


SOR I ee ee 


INTERESTING TO LADIES.—After 
having the Grover & Baker and the 
Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machines fair- 
ly tricd, by two of the best operators in 
the country, in my house, I have conclu- 
ded to buy the Grover & Baker, it proving 
in mine and my family's mind, to be tho 
best machine for general family use.— 
James Armor, near Wilmington, Del. 

—_—_—-+ 6 —___— 

ANOTHER SHADOWED ALTAR.—The pop- 
ular author, Ned Buntline—no less fa- 
mous as & temperance orator than a wri- 
ter—is at present writing for that great 
story and sketch paper, the New York 
Weekly, a thrilling story of real life en- 
titled ** The Shadowed Altar.” This isa 
story which can not fail to deeply interest 
not only all whe are already married, but 
all who contemplate marriage. Every 
young man, every young woman, ‘every 
old man, every child, in fact, who is capa- 
ble of sober thonght, will find food for re- 
flection in the mysteries and incidents 
which kang around “ The Shadowed Al- 
tar.’’ We advise our readers to peruse it 
without fail. 


Fresh Garden and Flower Seeds, 
Fruit and Flowering, Shrub and 
Evergreen Seeds, Herb Seeds, in 
=a ee large qa with di- 
rections for Qulture, prepaid by 
mail or sent by enty- 
five sorts of either, prepaid by 
mail, for $1.00,) Priced, desoriptive 
Catalogue to any address, | 
on Oommission, fe ay wanted, 
Wholesale Lists ready. Also small 
Fruits and Plants, Bulbs all the 
new Potatoes, &c., &c., bY mail pre- 
paid. BM. WATSON, Old Oolony 
Nurseries; Plymouth, Mass. Es- 
tablished 1842, 
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ON AND GLASS, 


Wo Rnks OF THE 


CD) See Bit GDULP AUNT, 


(CILES, WALES & CO.,) MARION, N. J. 


eo 


GILES, WALES & CO., 
MPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 
SALESROOM OF THE 


United States Watch Company, 


148 MAIDEN UANE, NDWB Yorn ks. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL THE GRADES OF 


American Watches, Pendant Winders and Key Winders, both Nickel and Frosted Movements. 


The finer grades all having three pairs Conical Pivots, Cap Jeweled, iu Gold Settings, and accunratcly adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Position; and all, 
even in the chcapest pradce, have the STRAIGHT LINE Escapement, with Exposed Pallet Jewels, and Hardened and Tempered Hair Springs; and for our late improve- 
ments in STEM WINDING mechaniem we claim a STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY and SMOOTHNESS hitherto unattained in any other manufacture, at home or abroad. 

Constantly on hand, full lines, all sizes, in Gold, Silver, Diamond Set and Magic Cases, Minute Repeaters, Independent 1-4, 1-5 Split and Fly-back Seconds, for 
taking three different times, for timing Horses, Artillerymen, &c. . 

Price Lists farnished the trade on application, inclosing business card. For sale by the trade gencrally. 


Wholesale Rooms, 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y., and Giles, Brother & Co. 142 Lake St. Chicago Il. 


a 


ee Watch No. 1089, Stem-Winder.—Bearing Trade-Mark, **‘ Frederic Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.,” manufactured 
by the United States Watch Co., has been carried by me trom December, 1868, to January 17th, 1870; its total variation 


being only two seconds in tho entire time. | 
New York, Jaxvary.17th, 1970. L. E. CHITTENDEN, Late Begister U. 8. Treasury. 


Warton No. 1064, Srau-Wienpen—bearing Trade Mark, *' Frederic Atherton and Co., Marion, Warton No. 12018, Srem-Winpea—bearing Trade Mark, ‘‘ United States Watch Co., Marion, 
N. J..” manufactured by United States Watch Co,, has been carried by me fifteen months; its N. J." manufactured by United States Watch Co., bas been carried by me five months; Sts 
total variation from mean time being only one second per month. total variation from mean time being only twelve seconds. 

WILLARD DERBY, of Derby, Snow & Prentiss, GEO. LOVIS, 
Jersey City, N.J. Gen’! Eastern Pass'cr Ag't Toledo, Wabash & Western Railway. 

Water No. 1034, Steu-Wixpen—bearing Trade Mark, ‘‘ Frederic Atherton & Co.," manu- Warcn No. 1195, Stew-Winper—bearing Trade Mark, Frederic Atherton & Co., Marion 
macharedD rhe United Staten ee ents has been carried by me seven months ; its total N.J meiniectured by United ists Watch Co. has been enraied by me baring months, alx 

: y : : ; months of that time at and Ina e various climates of Europe, Durin at time an 
A. L. DENNIS, President N. J. R. R. & T. Co, since my return it has nae eared one second a week. . 

Waren No. 1251, Strzu-Winper—bearing Trade Mark, “Frederic Atherton & Co., Marion, | H. LASSING, Manager Knickerbocker Life Ins. Co., 161 Broadway, N. Y, 
N. J.," manufactured by United States Watch Co., has been carried by me four months; Its ; 
total vanation from mean time belng only five seconds per month. Sunsurt, Penn., Feb. 26th, 1869. 

F. A. HASKELL, Con. Hudson River, R. R. Wartcu No. 1176, Sraw-Winper—bearing Trade Mark, “ Frederic Atherton & Co.. Marion, 

Warton No. 1117, Steu-Wrepgn—bdearing Trade Mark, ‘Frederic Atherton & Co., Marion, N.J.." manufactured by United States Watch Cu., has been carried by me three months; its 

N.J.." manufactured by United States Watch Co., has been carried by me fifteen months ; its total variation from mean time being only five seconcs during that time. 
. total variation from mean time being only an average of two-thirds of a second per day. HENRY DE LANCEY. Engineer Phila. & Erie R. B. 
: B. F. PHELPS, Con. N. J. Central R. R. Watcu No. 110%, Stem-Wieper—bearing Trade Mark, * Frederic Atherton & Co., Marion, 

Warcu No. 1057, Stem-Wreper—bearing Trade Mark, * Frederic Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.,” manufactured by United States Watch Co., has been carried by me eleven months; its 
N.J.." manufactured by United States Watch Co., has been carried by me since June, 1867 ; total variation from mean time being only seven seconds Jn the entire time. 
its total variation from mean time being only five seconds per month. . A. H. KING, 7 Park Place, N.Y. 

HENRY SMITH, : Vice-Pres't Elastic Cone Spring Co., N. J. Car Spring and R. Co. 
Treas. Panama R. R., 88 Wall Street. ; 
W. No. 2617—bearing Trade M “Fayette Stratton, Mari ye ae i ee red b Ww No. 10584, 8 ‘W txnprr—bearing Trade Mark, “ Frederic ee Ce 
atca No. —bearin ce Mar ayette Stratton, Marion. N. J.,”” manufacture atcn No. TEM- “ i 
United States Watch Co., has been carried by me 12 months ; ‘its total variation from mean time N. J.," manufactured by United States Watch Co. has been carried by me 20 months; its total 
being fifteen seconds. variation from mean time belng five seconds per month, ; 
I. VROOMAN, Engineer N. ¥.0. & H.R. R. Z.\C. PRIEST, Asst. Sup't N.Y. C. & H. RK. R. 
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The beauteous May comes tripping in, MAY, Is7Oo. While, on the dew-bespangled grass, Vol. VI I. 


Her rosy garlands twining; The friendly sun is shining, 


nO, nd 


he 


AVEN. 


Rustling of each purple curtain 
“sf? - Thrilled me—thrilled me with fan- 


=, 
\S\ ND the silken, sad, uncertain 


ey 


of tastic 
Terrors never felt before; 
So that now, to still the beating 


BY Of my heart, I stood repeating, 
“ "Tis some visitor entreating 
FocaR ft Po E. Entrance at my chamber door— 
Some late visitor entreating 
——oee Entrance at my chamber door; 


This it is and nothing more.” 


Wrought its ghost upon the floor. 


Eagerly I wished the morrow ; 

Vainly [had sought to borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow— 
Sorrow for the lost Lenore— 

For the rare and radiant maiden 
Whom the angels name Lenore— 


Nameless here for evermore. 


°° NCE, upon a midnight dreary, 


While I pondered, weak and weary, 


Over many a quaint and curious “Sir,” said’ I, ‘or Madam, truly 


Volume of forgotten lore— Your forgiveness I implore; 


While I nodded, nearly napping, But the fact is I was napping, 


Suddenly there came a tapping, And so gently you came rapping, 


As of some one gently rapping, 


RESENTLY my soul grew stronger; 
Hesitating then no longer, 
And so faintly you came tapping, 

g 


Rapping at my chamber door. Tapping at my chamber door, 
“Tis some visitor,” I muttered, That I scarce was sure I heard you—” 
‘** Tapping at my chamber door— Here I opened wide the door— 
Only this and nothing more,” Darkness there, and nothing more. g 


138 The secet May buds, to thrive and grow, 
The greatest pains are taking, 


EEP into that darkness peering, 
Long I stood there wondering, fear- 
ing, 
-§ Doubting, dreaming dreams no 
mortal 


Ever dared to dream before ; 
But the silence was unbroken, 
And the stillness gave no token, 
And the only word there spoken 

Was the whispered word,‘ Lenore!” 
This I whispered, and an echo 
Murmured back the word,‘*‘Lenore !”’ 
Merely this and nothing more. 
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All my soul within me burning, 
Soon again I heard a tapping 
Something louder tham before. 
“ Surely,” said I, ‘* surely that is 
Something at my window lattice; 
Let me see, then, what thereat is, 
And this mystery explore— 
Let my heart be still a moment 
And this mystery explore: 
*Tis the wind and nothing more.” 
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"55° PEN here I flung the shutter, 

When, with many a flirtand flutter, 

4 In there stepped a stately Raven 

Of the saintly days of yore. 

Not the least obeisance made he ; 

Not a minute stopped or stayed he; 

But, with mien of lord or lady, 
Perched above my chamber door— 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas 
Just above my chamber door— 
Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


By the grave and stern decorum 
Of the countenance it wore, 
‘Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, 
Thou,” said I, ‘‘ art sure no craven, 
Ghastly grim and ancient Raven 
Wandering from the Nightly shore— 
Tell me what thy lordly name is 
On the Night's Plutonian shore ?*’ 
Quoth the Raven, ‘‘ Nevermore.” 


UCH I marveled this ungainly 
Fowl to hear discourse eo plainly, 
Though its answer little meaning— 

Little relevancy bore; 

For we can not help agreeing 

That no living human being 

Ever yet was blest with seeing 

Bird above his chamber door— 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured 

Bust above his chamber door, 
With such name as ‘‘ Nevermore.” 


That they may all be up and dressed, 
Against the merry-making. 


g lonely 
On that placid bust, spoke only 
That one word, as if his soul in 
That one word he did outpour, 
Nothing farther then he uttered ; 
Not a feather then he fluttered— 
Till I scarcely more than muttered, 
“ Other friends have flown before: 


On the morrow he will leave me, 
As my Hopes have flown before.” 
Then the bird said, ‘‘ Nevermore.” 


TARTLED at the stillness broken 
By reply so aptly spoken, 


Is its only stock and store, 


Caught from some unhappy master 
Whom unmerciful Disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster 


Till his songs one burden bore— 


Till the dirges of his Hope that 


Melancholy burden bore 
Of ‘ Never—nevermore.’”’ 


‘** Donbtless,” said I, ‘* what it utters 


Ve tae ath 


(The beautiful new comer), 


ME i Ig cS tt aE Ning! ha cE ag ag tig” of Nin gg Winey oft Way a Se” 


mean to celebrate for May DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. parol proach myhdiyet megs 139 


herald in the summer, 


“ UT the Raven still beguiling 
>\0y All my ead soul into smiling, 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat 
in 
Front of bird and bust and door; 
Then upon the velvet sinking, — 
I betook myself to linking 
Fancy unto fancy, thinking 
What this ominous bird of yore— 
What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, 
Gaunt and ominous bird of yore 
Meant in croaking ‘‘ Nevermore.” 


Prophet still, if bird or devil! 

Whether Tempter sent, or whether 
Tempest tossed thee here 

ashore, 

Desolate, yet all undaunted, 

On this desert land enchanted— 

On this home by Horror haunted— 
Tell me truly, I implore— 

Is there—is there balm in Gilead ?— 
Tell me—tell me, I implore!” 
Quoth the Raven, ‘‘ Nevermore.”’ 


g GR 
HUS I sat engaged in guessing, 
But no syllable expressing 


Burned into my bosom's core ; 
This and more I sat divining, 
With my head at ease reclining 
On the cushion’s velvet lining 

That the lamplight gloated o'er, 
But whose velvet violet lining 
With the lamplight gloating o'er 
She shall press, ah, nevermore ! 


Prophet still, if bird or devil! 
By that Heaven that bends above 
us— 
By that God we both adore— 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden 
If, within the distant Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden 
Whom the angels name Lenore— 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden 
Whom the angels name Lenore?” 
Quoth the Raven, ‘‘ Nevermore.”’ 


HEN methonght the air grew deneer, 

Perfumed from an unseen censer 
~ Swung by Seraphim whoee footfalls 
Y  Tinkled on the tufted fleor. 
‘*Wretch,” I cried, “thy God hath 

lent thee— 
By these angels he hath sent thee 
Respite—respite and nepenthe 
From thy memories of Lenore! 

Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe, 


y And forget this lost Lenore !"’ 
Quoth the Raven, ‘‘ Nevermore.” 
tp) 
; vate tee A Pl rtion gta orton rin eiyt - POON 


. = 


oe E that word our sign of parting, 
\Yy Bird or fiend,” I shrieked, up- 

, starting— 

“Get thee back into the tempest 

And the Night's Plutonian 

shore ! 
Leave no black plume as a token 
Of that lie thy soul hath spoken! 
Leave my loneliness unbroken— 

Quit the bust above my door! 
Take thy beak from out my heart, and 
Take thy form from off my door!” 
Quoth the Raven, ‘* Nevermore." 


ND the Raven, never flitting, 

Still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas 

Just above my chamber door; 
And his eyes have all the seeming 
Of a demon's that is dreaming, 
And the lamplight o’er him streaming 

Throws his shadow on the floor; - 
And my eoul from out that shadow 
That lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted—nevermore ! 


FDGAR ALLAN POH 


The author of the ‘‘ Raven,"’ was born in Baltimore, in 
peace 1811. His paternal grandfather was a distin- 
guished officer in the Maryland line, during the war of 
the Revolution, and his great-grandfather, John Poe, 
married a daughter of Admiral McBride, in the Britich 
navy. His father, the fourth son of the Kevolutionary 
officer, was a native of Maryland, and studied for the 
bar; but becoming enamored of Elizabeth Arnold, a 
beautiful actre-s, he abandoned his profession and 
adopted that of the stage. After living together for 
several years, they both died within a short time of each 
other, leaving three children in utter destitution. 

gar, the second child, by his beauty and intelligence, 
attracted the aitention of a wealthy and childless mer- 
chant named Allan, who adopted him, and conferred 
upon him his name. It was the intention of his adopted 
father to give him a liberal education, and he was entered 
at the University of Virginia, and afterwards obtained a 
cadetship at West Point. Although he excelled in bis 
studies, and would no doubt have graduated with honor, 
he was expelled from both on account of his dissolute 
habits. After the last ne} tyne a eerious quarrel ensued, 
and he left the house of his kind friend never to return. 
He now attempted to support bimeelf by his literary ef- 
forts, and at different times was editor of various maga- 
zines, with the proprietors of which he invariably quar- 
reled. Durin this time he wrote and published some of 
his first prose tales, but was beginning to be known more 
as a fierce and terrible critic than as an author, when the 
appearance of the ‘* Raven’ attracted much attention. 
A brilliant future seemed before him, but he again became 
reduced to great extremities. About 1835 he married 
his cousin, Virginia Clemm, an amiable girl, without 
fortune or friends. She died in 1847. He alterwards be- 
came engaged to two ladice, one a native of Rhode 
Island, to whom he addressed the poem of ‘* Annabel 
Lee,” and the other a lady of Richmond, Va., to whom 
he was encaged at the time of his death, He closed his 
troubled life on the 7th of October, 1849, at the early age 
of thirty-eight. 
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PASSING SHADOWS. 


BY INGOLDSBY NORTH. 


ject, Charles, my 
opinion is, and 


most decided.” 
“ And you would 
under no circumstan- 
ces change it?” 
“There is nothing on 
earth which could in- 
duce me to doso. Nay, you need 
not look vexed, if I add that not 
even you could influence me in the 
least upon that point.” 

The scene of this conversation, 
which took place in June, of the 
year 1860, was a drawing-room in 
New Orleans, and the speakers 
were pretty Mary. Lecompte, the 
belle of one of the gay circles of 
that gay city,and Charles Pardee, 
a young and rising lawyer. They 
“*had been companions all their lives, 
and at last were, with the consent 
of parents on both sides, and the 
good wishes of all their friends, an 
engaged couple. It was in all re- 
aspects a suitable match. They 
were of equally good social posi- 
tion; both had been carefully edu- 
cated, and they loved each other 
very much, of course. She was a 
tall, dark-eyed beauty, of rathe 
grave presence ; he a fine specimen 
of the best class of South Carolinian 
gentlemen. His form was well 
proportioned and athletic; his deep 
brown hair clustered closely above 
a brow which betokened high in- 
tellectual power; and manliness 
and truth were in his every glance. 


It was upon this latter virtue,. 


truthfulness, that they were speak- 
ing upon the afternoon with the 
events of which this narrative—a 
true one, save that the names are 
altered—opens. He had been read- 
ing a story to her, in which refer- 
ence was made to the mutual con- 
fidence which should exist between 
married people. She had stopped 
him at that point, and, with some 
seriousness of manner, asked him 
whether he fully believed in the 
necessity for that confidence. He 
had replied that he did, but only 
toacertainextent. She, like every 
other woman in the civilized world, 
warmly expressed a strong opinion 
to the contrary ; and a discussion 
arose, a part of which has been al- 
ready quoted. Both were positive 
—neither would give way. 

“ Suppose,” he continued, “there 
were a circumstance known to a 
man which, not being discreditable 
to himself, not in the least concern- 
ing his wife, he was bound to keep 


secret, or felt that he was, must he 
then tell her of it?” 

“Certainly he must. She must 
be the judge of the propriety of 
his silence.” 

“Surrender his judgment entire- 
ly then?” 

“ He has no right to any as dis- 
tinct from hers. One confidence 
withheld is the first stone of a bar- 
rier to be raised with many. There 
are thenceforth two existences, 
where there ought to be but one. 
Pray, sir, how if J had a secret 
which I would not share with you 
after we were—I mean—you know 
what I mean.” 

“That is not the question.” 

“It is the question, the whole 
gist of the matter. If a wife is not 
to be trusted, she is no wife. Do 
you think that I would assume that 
position ?” 

““My dear Mary, do not let us 
disagree upon so trivial a subject. 
Our case is not under discussion. 
We shall never have to reproach 
each other in connection with it. 
Come, I will go on with the book.” 

“ No, Charles; not now, please ; 
I feel somehow as if we must un- 
derstand each other. 
strange that we should have begun 
this conversation, but neither can 
recall it, and it is equally impossi- 
ble to avoid its proper conclusion. 
If Tend it without another word, 
or if you do, there will remain a 
difference of opinion, which would 
render me unhappy, and I should 
have conceded what I never will 
concede.” 

“ And if I, knowing myself to be 
in the right, am equally firm?” 
said he with some gravity. 

“Then”—and she turned ex- 
tremely pale, and her lips quivered 
in spite of an effort to keep them 
still—‘‘ then, I should almost doubt 
—shall I speak the words?” 

“ Speak them, to the very last.” 

“Then I should doubt whether 
your love was as sincere as—as—I 
have been thankful to believe it 
was. Charles, if I have said too 
much, forgive me. Butit is true.” 

“You have, indeed, Mary. God 
forgive you, but you cause me a 
bitter pang. I did not look for it 
from you. Ican not withdraw from 
a conviction long since formed, both 
from reasoning and observation.” 

Her face grew crimson, and her 
dark eyes flashed with anger. 

“Sir!” she exclaimed, “if this 
be so—if you value this‘ conviction’ 
of yours more than our engage- 
ment—keep what you prize, and be 
from this moment free!” 

“ Are you 80 unreasoning, 80 un- 
just? Is it possible that you can 
sacrifice my happiness—yes, and 
your own, thus?” 


It seems 


“Worse and worse!” said she. 
“It is you whoare unreasoning and 
unjust. Can I throw away my hap- 
piness, sir? Yes,I can. I do. I 
may grieve a little; you will be 
consoled by the victory of your 
judgment.” 

“In that case,” replied he coldly, 
“it is fortunate that, as you wished, 
we understand each other.” 

“It is very fortunate. Nay, not 
another word. Do not try to de- 
tainme. Iwillleave you,sir. We 
shall meet in society, I suppose, 
now and then, but all is over be- 
tween us forever.” And, with a 
wild sob, she rushed from the room, 
and his cry to her of, ‘‘ Mary, Mary, 
come back, my darling,” was in 
vain. 

And so these two foolish young 
people were parted by a quarrel 
about a possibility that might never 
be realized: by a quarrel upon an 
abstraction which they might never 
be called upon to reduce to prac- 
tice. Alas for them! Old friends 
and dear relatives become estranged 
by differences in politics, religion, 
or what not else, often enough ; but 
these two began to experience that 
unhappiness early indeed. We 
shall see presently how it will end. 

Charles Pardee felt instinctively 
that there was no hope for a recon- 
ciliation without complete submis- 
sion on his part. That he would 
not undergo. As he walked the 
streets hour after hour, bitterly re- 
volving in his mind what had taken 
place, he saw the difficulty in a 
more and more serious aspect. It 
was not only that they two had 
broken their engagement, but there 
were others near and dear to 
both who would be deeply grieved. 
How was the truth to be told, and 
by whom? The whole affair was 
so ridiculous, too. For all that, 
there was real anger on both sides ; 
there was an absurdity about the 
cause which it seemed impossible 
to overcome. There was only one 
resource: to absent himself from 
the city, assigning any but the true 
reasons. And, after awhile, he re- 
solved upon this course. 

At the house of the Pardee fami- 
ly then, that night, there was some 
little surprise as Charles announced 
that important business would in 
the morning take him as far as New 
York. He, however, made no par- 
ticuiar explanation, nor did the fam- 
ily ask for any. Only his mother 
remarked : 

“You will see Mary first, of 
course.” 

‘“‘T have seen her,” said he, with- 
out visible emotion, “ and have bid 
her farewell.” 

“ How long shall you be away ?” 
added the mother. 


“Not for long—but it is quite 
uncertain,” was his answer. 

“ And your business here,’”’ ques- 
tioned his father. 

“That will be taken care of,” re- 
plied Charles, who, in truth, had 
not thought a moment upon the 
matter. 

An hour or two later, the Le- 
comptes were assembled in their 
drawing-room, and among them 
Mary. She was pale and absent, 
but had thereby caused no remark, 
and was sitting at a table reading, 


or seeming toread. Theeventsof  $ 


the afternoon were chasing each 
other through her brain, and they 


seemed so unreal, s0 strange, that > 


at times she half believed that she 


had been dreaming. Could it be § 


possible that the whole current of 
her life had been changed by a 
few hasty and violent words? And 
what had been her share in them ? 
Was she justified? Alas! how diffi- 
cult a question. She would have 
done the same again if the same 
reason were given—would to-mor- 
row. She would adhere to her 
determination ; but how much sor- 
row would it cause to others besides 
him? She was in some respects 
wrong, but would not own it toany 
but herself—that she was very sure. 
And he should see—not that her 
heart was well-nigh broken, no, 
never that—but that there was no 
retreat from her passionate, unjust, 
foolish decree, though she might 
die in its defense. 

Next morning, worn out with a 
sleepless night, she kept her room 
till late, and was really ill. There §& 
was a new day tu be faced. Oh, 4 
how unlike all daysbefore! There 
was something gone from herex- 4 
istence which left it a dreary blank. 

Her anger seemed now contempti- 

ble, and her resolution no longer 
appeared so heroicasithad done. ¢ 
If he had met her when at length & 
she appeared at breakfast, there 
might have been hesitation, but her 
hand would have been held out to 
him, if—yes, how would he have 
met her? A little smile came over 
her face as she told herself that no 
doubt he was as sorry as she, and 
would be glad enough to make 
peace. : 

“Mary, how unwell you look,” 
said her father, as she came to the 
table; and, as the rest looked at her, 
she crimsoned with shame and vex- 
ation. 

“T havea headache ; please don’t 
talk to me,” she replied curtly, to 
their surprise. , 

“ Well, she shan’t be teased then,” 
said her young brother. “Did 4 
it be vexed at something, then? ¥, 
What will it give for a little note §& 
from somebody? Will it smile 
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again when it sees it?” and he held 
a letter above his head as she 
snatched at it. The boy ran away 
and she would not follow, but, over- 
come at last by over-wrought feel- 
ing, flung herself into a chair in a 
passion of tears. 

The consternation was excessive. 
Mrs. Lecompte flew to her daugh- 
ter’s side, and the father sternly 
demanded the letter and handed it 
to the weeping girl. 

“Take her away, mother,” said 
he, anxiously—“ my poor Mary.” 

Clinging to her mother, she left 
the room and returned to her own. 

“Whatis the matter, pet? Some- 
thing has happened ; tell me what 
itis. That letter "— 

“Read it, mother, for me. I can 
not open it myself. I have no se- 
crets from you,” sobbed the other, 
almost hysterically. 

Mrs. Lecompte gravely kissed 
her daughter, and, with hands that 
trembled a little, did as she was 
bid. As she did so her eyes opened 
wide, and an indignant flush rose to 
her cheeks. 

“Did you know what this was 
likely to contain ?” she asked. 

“TI cannot say; I can not think, 
mother. Am I to be pitied, or is all 
my weary trouble over? We did 
bave a quarrel. It was my fault. 
We parted in anger, and I hardly 
dare look upon his writing now.” 

“‘Daughter, you are not to be 
pitied.” 

“Then he seeks a reconciliation ?” 

“You are not to be pitied, for he 
isa villain. Oh, that a Lecompte 
should be insulted thus.” 

“Oh no, mother, not a villain. 
It was I who was insulting. He 
does not deserve your reproaches ; 
indeed, indeed it was my fault.” 

“‘ Listen, then,” replied her mo. 
ther, “to what this man, this 
Charles Pardee, finds it in his cold 
heart to say >” and she read as fol- 
lows: | 


**Mapam: You said that we should 
meetin society as strangers. That is im- 
possible. You have decided upun your 
courte; J, too, have on mine. When this 
reaches you, I shall be many miles away. 
If there is anything to forgive on either 
side, we neither of us will care to acknowl- 
edge it, and 1 for one do not chocse to 
risk another scene like the last. I love 
you, ifpossible, more than ever, but that is 
of mo consequence, excepting that it 
makes my farewell more bitter. You will 
never see me avain, unless, indeed, I am 
to congratulate you some day on some 
mew conquest upon a basis of mutual 
confidence. C. P.” 


And that was all. That was the 
end of it. It was a cruel letter: 
and, as the poor girl fell back faint- 
ing, her mother broke out in words 
of anguish and wrath which would 
have burned his ears had he been 
there to hear them. But when 
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Mary recovered, the woman in both 
re-asserted herself, and they were 
calm. They were a proud family, 
these Lecomptes; none should see 
the wound which had been inflicted 
upon them. The breaking off of 
the match must be known, of course, 
but not one regret should be 
charged against them. Henceforth 
there might be some secret tears, 
some silent grief; but she would 
hold them sacred to herself, and, as 
for her mother, there would be a 
new bond between them. They 
would be friends who had known 
sorrow, and could bear it like brave 
comrades in the battle of life. So 
the days passed on, and the man- 
sion bore its usual aspect, just as 
those do when some loved form has 
passed for ever from their portals, 
leaving nothing but silent memo- 
ries behind. 


UIT. 

Within a week of these events, 
Charles Pardee was in New York. 
Within two weeks he had an- 
nounced to his family that he should 
not return, had told them why, and 
had sent the necessary legal author- 
ity for closing up his business and 
remitting to him whatever of pro- 
perty he possessed or that could be 
realized. He was terribly in earnest, 
as we see, A new life had to be 


-|commenced. The old one was done 


with for ever. And what should 
that new life be? The law was his 
natural sphere, but it had suddenly 
become odious. Trade was dis- 
tasteful. Art? Well, that might 
do. He had some taste that way ; 
it might be cultivated. So very 
soon behold Arthur Devine, for- 
merly Charles Pardee, toiling at 
canvas and pallet, learning to be 
a painter. The transition was a 
violent one, you will say. So it 
was; but it was also characteristic. 
Not that he was without regrets— 
unavailing ones, however. He had 
given himself credit for a sort of 
Roman endurance in leaving his 
betrothed, and fancied that his sel f- 
imposed exile was a martyrdom 
conferring honor. He loved the 
girl still; but he nursed the love 
as if, though it had been his cross, 
80 was it also the crown of his hero- 
ism. In all of which he deceived 
himself, and from all of which he 
got little real consolation. 

Now, there are artists and artists. 
There are those who, like certain 
successful novelists, lawyers, or 
what not other, whose conception of 
success is, that it isa thing to be la- 
bored for with-all their might, and 
that unceasingly do so labor. And 
there are others who sit down and 
wait for golden fruits of genius 
which have not yet blossomed. 


Charles, we will still call him, was 
one of the latter. He spent-much 
time at his easel, attended to his 
studies, but without much effect. 
He learned some of the rules of his 
art, it is true, but caught little of 
its spirit; and he felt this instinct- 
ively. Iam not going to describe 
how, as failure after failure re- 
warded his efforts, he began to 
despond. It was not a great while 
before he began to hate his new 
trade and long for any change that 
would occupy his mind. And he 
was very solitary too. There were 
plenty of acquaintances to be had, 
of course, for he came into frequent 
contact with the brethren of the 
brush; but they were not to his 
taste, simply because perhaps they 
were free from the black shadow 
which followed him. 

Matters had come to this pass, 
then, when, one evening, despond- 
ingly pacing Broadway, he caught 
sight of a face he knew. It was of 
a man he had met in New Orleans. 
The two recognized each other at 
once, and on Charles’ side with a 
heartiness which he would not 
have showed at home. The fact 
was, that the man was notorious 
for a certain kind of reputation of 
an undesirable sort, though popular 
in some circles. He was a rather 
smal] man, of slim build, and a cold, 
daring manner which partook of 
therowdy character. His steel-blue 
eyes told of cruel purpose and his 
firmly-set thin lips of strong will to 
execute it. The impression which 
he would make on a stranger was 
disagreeable. That Charles Pardee 
should be glad to see him was a 
strong proof of how lost in the soli- 
tude of the crowded city he had be- 
come, and how dear to him was the 
home he had left. 

The two strolled on together un- 
til they arrived at one of the chief 
hotels, and here Charles’ com- 
panion, whom I will call Starkie, 
were soon in his room and inaug- 
urating their renewed acquaintance 
with the help of wine which Star- 
kie insisted upon calling for. The 
time, as all my readers know, was 
one of strong political excitement, 
upon which, however, it is not my 
intention toenlarge. The relation, 
however, of Starkie to public events 
must be explained as far as is 
necessary to the story. He was a 
political fillibuster, and had already 
for several years lived a life of ad- 
venture in connection with more 
prominent specimens of his class. 
The various expeditions which had 
successively invaded south-western 
countries had all received his aid as 
a fighter. And now a new enter- 
prise was on foot, an enterprise 
whose existence was known to 


many, and which the government 
made but tardy efforts to prevent. 

It is to disappointed men, men 
whose lives have been poisoned by 
vice or broken by crushed hopes, 
that the leaders in such designs 
look, no less than to the reckless 
spirits to whom even danger is a 
welcome change. To which class 
Charles belonged we know. He 
listened to the voice of his tempter 
—coldly at first, and then with ani- 
mation. Starkie talked long and 
well of the project on foot, and with 
success. Charles Pardee’s resolu- 
tion was taken. There is no need 
to describe the mental process by 
which he arrived at it. He could 
not have told himself. Nay, he 
wondered that he should have con- 
sented to join a band of mere ad- 
venturers, even while he gave his 
pledge to be their companion. 

Nor shall I attempt to trace the 
chain of events which closed on Sep- 
tember 12 at Truxillo, when, with 
a volley of musketry in the public 
square, the career of the great filli- 
buster—a career stained by many 
crimes against liberty, though in 
the name of liberty—was ended. 
The verdict of history has been 
given against him. He had the 
virtue of heroism, and it was his 
only one. 

What was the fate of Starkie? 
I do not know, except that he was 
one of the prisoners who were par- 
doned. 


III. 

The long months since Charles’ 
disappearance were months of grief 
to his friends of course. His change 
of name and entire silence removed 
them from knowledge of his where- 
abouts or actions. His family made 
many inquiries, and so did that—at 
least so I believe—of Mary Le- 
compte. But the latter were kept 
secret from her for various reasons. 
If there were a prospect of his res- 
toration to them, it were well; and 
that, too, in spite of the grave of- 
fence which he had given, for old 
memories and Mary's pale cheek 
pleaded for him. If there were no 
such prospect, she were better in 
ignorance, trusting to time, the 
healer of bruised hearts. But the 
two fathers kept apart, or, if they 
met, were almost as strangers. 

Until one day in September. 
There had been for weeks fiying 
rumors of the fillibusters, and of 
what they were about, and much 
excitement was caused thereby. 
The various reports grew thicker 
and faster as the month passed by, 
and those who had relatives with 
the party could scarcely conceal 
their fears of disaster. The expe- 
dition had sailed from the city, and 
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thus was, toa certain extent, iden- 
tified with it. On the day I speak 
of, the anxiety was at its height, 
- and, at the street corners, groups of 
people were eagerly discussing the 
truth of what was repeated on every 
side. Mr. Lecompte was passing 
one of these groups when, to his 
surprise, he saw Mr. Pardee in the 
midst, betraying signs of great agi- 
tation. The latter almost instantly 
caught sight of his old once-friend, 
and, coming hurriedly toward him, 
begged him to walk aside with him, 
for that he had news that should 
“make them forget whatever en- 
mity had arisen between those 
two.” 

Mr. Lecompte took his arm with- 
out a word, and they went back to 
the little crowd. There were men, 
women, and children—one woman 
conspicuous by her gestures of wild 
excitement. Mr. Pardee spoke to 
her kindly but firmly: “Tell this 
gentleman what you have told me,” 
said he. 

“Tt’s little enough — little 
enough,” she cried. ‘“ My boy’s 
got a letter zent to me, and he's 
wounded, and I may never see his 
face again.” 

“‘We pity you and him sincere- 
ly,” replied Mr. Pardee. ‘“ But we 
must all hope for the best. There 
are others who have boys in like 
strait; we must pray for their de- 
liverance. But the letter—will you 
show it to me once more?” and 
his voice shook as he asked for 
it. 

She handed it to. him. It was 
travel-stained, and blurred by the 
woman’s tears. But the letter was 
legible enough, and, looking at it, 
the two old men saw at the foot 
the name of Arthur Devine, but the 
handwriting was the handwriting 
of Charles Pardee. The sight left 
their eyes for a moment, but they 
read it after a minute or two. It 
was but short. The writer had 
been requested by a wounded com- 
rade to communicate with his 
friends, and to tell them where he 
lay helpless, and perhaps dying. 
He sent his love, and asked for for- 
giveness if they should never see 
him again. If he died—and they 
said he would—his bones would lie 
beneath a foreign soil; but they 
must not forget him, nor think of 
him unkindly. That was about 
all. And this was what had come 
to Charles Pardee. That letter 
came from him, sitting by a lost 
creature whose last words he was 
tracing. 

“ Lecompte,” said his father, “ we 
have been estranged too long. God 
forgive us. We must take this 
poor woman to my house at once, 
unless she will lend us this fatal 
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paper. I dare not think of what 
his fate may be by this time.” 

The woman would not part with 
her letter—all she had left of her 
handsome, foolish boy, she sobbed ; 
and so, entering a carriage, the 
three left the wondering crowd and 
drove away. 

And there was wild grief, that 
night, in two households. There 
was no chance of mistake as to the 
writing—there were too many speci- 
mens Of it still treasured up by the 
deserted, horror-stricken girl. 

And nothing could bedone. And 
day by day the rumors grew and 
multiplied, until they became 
terrible certainties. Ths «+ )-di- 
tion had been captured, its leader 
shot, and the rest turned loose out- 
side the territory to wander where 
they would. Broken down by suf. 
fering, imprisonment, disease, they 
scattered—some to enter upon an 
outlaw’s life, others to try to reach 
home. Two of the latter kept to- 
gether, and one of them told me 
afterward what they endured. But 
they made a friendship. 

The friends of Charles left no 
means. untried to gain news of him, 
and even sent experienced agents 
in search, But they could learn 
nothing. The world is very wide, 
and a man is soon lost. Whether 
he was hiding, whether he had 
dropped in some pathlegg wilder- 
ness and lay there cold and dead, 
they could not tell. They could 
only go on passing day after day 
in sickening terror. How would it 
all end ? 

It ended thus: One day, gazing 
from the levee, with a kind of 
dreamy despair in her eyes, Mary 
saw a schooner working up against 
the tide, and saw upon its deck a 
solitary man, who leaned upon the 
hatchway-rail as if sick and almost 
helpless. It was not Charles, but 
he was 80 like the miserable pic 
ture of him that her dreams had 
painted, that she almost screamed 
with anguish. She ran home and 
dragged her father and mother 
back, exclaiming: “It is not him 
—not him; but look—oh, look! 
Mother, wherever he is, he is as 
wretched as that man; I know it 
in my very heart.” The parents 
soothed her as well as they could, 
but she would not be quieted. She 
was certain, she said, that the se. 
cret which had half-maddened them 
all was to be brought to light, and 
that man was the means. They 
told her that they would meet the 
schooner when she came to her 
wharf—she was now nearly close 
to it—and make all possible in. 
quiry. Meanwhile, she had better 
go home and wait. After some 
earnest persuasion, she did go, leav- 


ing Mr. Lecompte to fulfill his 
promise. 

When the schooner had made 
fast he stepped on board at once, 
and, addressing one of the crew, 
inquired where she had come from. 

“ Vera Cruz,” replied the man. 

“ Any news from Honduras?” 

‘ Reckon not. That feller there,” 
pointing to the sick man who still 
leaned upon the rail, “ worked 
across before he came aboard—bet- 
ter ask him.” 

“Worked across!” ejaculated 
the old man. “ What if he has, 
indeed, news.” Going toward him, 
he hurriedly accosted him: “ Sir, 
you have come from Honduras, 
Pardon me, but I am very anxious 
to hear of some one who was—I 
believe was there in—” 

“ In the Jate trouble, you mean?” 
faintly replied the other. “ Yes, I 
was there in it all. What of it? 
What I am, you see. I am like 
most of ’em.” 

“Did you know one Charles 
Pardee?” 

“TI did not—nor any such name.” 

“Then,” and the questioner 
paused for breath in his agitation, 
“did you know, or see, or hear of— 
speak, man, speak—one Arthur 
Devine?” 

“I did see and know him.” 

“Now, God be thanked for so 
much! Where was he—how was 
he—where is he now? Oh! 
friend—” 

“Where was he? Why, he was 


in the hands of experienced and 
tender helpers. And, though they 
who carried him feared that he 
could hardly live through his re- 
moval, he was safely laid upon his 
own bed, which he had last slept 
in so short a time ago. 

He did not die, though he lin- 
gered long. There is no need to 
say who watched by his side, nor 
how thankfully his slow convales- 
cence was noted. When, at length, 
he aroge, it was Mary’s arm which 
guided him from his room, and, 
when he sank into a deep recessed 
chair, fell upon her knees before 
him, and, as he bent down his face 
to hers, blessed God with all her 
heart. 

They have been married eight 
years, and are the happiest of the 
happy. Often, at first, he would 
tell her of his strange experiences 
in the wild year of their separation, 
but seldom speaks of them now. 
Never again did they repeat the 
folly of quarreling about nothing. 
Both had learned a lesson which 
they never have forgotten, and 
never will, even if I had not written 
down this history at their request, 
suppressing names only. One 
thing I am told not to add, but I 
must. Charles’ companion home 
was cared for generously, and is 
his dearest friend. And yet again: 
the poor boy, whose letter he 
wrote, did indeed lay his body 
down in a forc'gn land to die, and 
his mother mourns for her darling 


in the army of Liberators. He was | to this very day. 


in it when the Governor captured 
the last of us. He was in the great 
old square at Truxillo when our 
man stood with the muzzles leveled 
at him. Yes, yes, we were both 
there. How was he? Badly. 
Where is he? You had better go 
below and see what sort of a man 
he has got to be.” 

Mr. Lecompte reeled as from a 
blow. But, recovering himself, he 
clambered down the ladder and 
found what he sought. A some. 
thing like Charles Pardee, but how 
little like! Stories of famine at 
sea and ashore, of strong men 
wasting away to skeletons, of lost 
creatures found just as the spirit 
was about to take its flight, have 
been told often enough. Did we 
not read the letter of a youth on 
board the fated Blue Jacket but the 
other day? Hero was another vic- 
tim nearly gone. He was too feeble 
to speak—hardly seemed to recog- 
nize the old man who, with awe- 
struck face, bent over him. 

The best was done that could be. 
The sailors had done their best 
already, but they were not physi- 
cians. Very soon the emaciated 
invalid was lifted into the air and 
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DELAY. 


BY WEISSE. 


O-MORROW, morrow, not to-day! 
‘Tis thus the idle ever gay: 


To-morrow I will strive anew, 
To-morrow I will seek instruction, 
To-morrow I will shun seduction, 

To-morrow this and that will do. 


ND wherefore not to-day ? to-morrow 
For thee will also be too narrow; 
To every day its task allot! 
Whate'er is done, is done forever, 
Thus much I know; but whatsoever 
May hap to-morrow, know I not. 


N! on! or thon wilt be retreating ; 
For all our moments, quickly ficet- 
ing, 
Advance, nor backwards more 
incline, 
What we posecss alone is ours, 
The use we make of preecnt hours; 
For can I call the future mine? 


ND every day, thus vainly fleeing, 
Ie in the volume of my being 
A page unwritten, blank and void. 
Then write on its unsullied pages 
Deedes to be read by coming azes! 
Be every day alike employed! 


— The Poetry of Germany. 
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OLIVE’S LOVER. 


AN EASTER STORY. 


BY MARY B. LER, 


SAD accident 
occurred yes- 
terday, by 
whicha young 

man named James 

: Clinton was drown- 

ed in the Delaware 

Bay,” read Mrs. Shel- 

don at the breakfast- 

table. “That must be the James 

Clinton we know. He went South, 

and he was always so wild. It’s 

dreadful, isn’t it?” And Mrs. Shel- 
don laid down the paper and looked 
at her husband. 

“Hush, you'd better not let Olive 
hear,” replied Mr. Sheldon in a low 
tone. “Read out something else.” 
And Mrs. Sheldon proceeded to 
read the next item of news as Olive 
entered the dining-room with a 
plate of hot cakes for which she 
had gone to the kitchen. 

Olive ate her breakfast in igno- 
rance of the sad news the daily pa- 
per contained for her; but soon 
after, while she was dusting the 
parlor, a neighbor entered the din- 
ing-room, and, hardly waiting to ex- 
change the customary greetings, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Sheldon, isn’t 
it a shame about poor James Clin- 
ton? Just to think that his uncle 
sent him away, and now he’s drown- 
ed. What must old Mr. Clinton 
think of hisconduct now? And poor 


._ Lilian, she will be heart-broken for 


her brother.” 

Olive, standing in the next room, 
heard every word. She was rather 
stunned, and sat down to collect 
her thoughts and bring home to 
herself the meaning of what she 
had just heard. She knew her 
motneranswered the visitor, though 
the voice only reached her, and then 
came the neighbor’s loud tones 
again: “It serves the old man 
right: he won’t have any one now 
to keep up the old name he's so 
proud of; but I do pity the little 
girl, and wasn’t there something 
between him and your Olive?” 

“No,” answered Mrs. Sheldon 
quickly ; “they were at school to. 
gether and have known each other 
always, and so were quite friendly 
and intimate, but that’s all.” 

“Oh! indeed. Some people 
thought there was more. He was 
80 fond of coming here and taking 
Olive out, and Lilian was so much 
with your daughter.” 


“ Yes, the child is very much at- 
tached to Olive.” 


™mined to live on it. 


After a fow more remarks the 
Visitor rose to depart, in order to 
carry the sad news elsewhere, and 
gossip about it. Olive retired 
quickly to her own room and locked 
the door. There was more between 
her and James Clinton than mere 
friendship, and that Mr. and Mrs. 
Sheldon felt, though they would 
not acknowledge it to themselves. 
The attachment began when brave, 
daring James Clinton helped timid 
little Olive down the slippery hill 
near the school-house when she 
was only eight and he eleven. It 
had gone on ever since. He helped 
her with her lessons till she was 
able to read and appreciate some of 
the books he liked, and then they 
read some of his favorites together, 


and wandered in woods and lanes. 


studying plants, rocks, birds and 
insects, collecting specimens which 
she assisted him toarrange. Lilian 
generally joined them in their 
walks, running on before them in 
pursuit of a flower ora butterfly, or 
playing with her dog. It was a 
happy, innocent little party till the 
dispute arose between James and 
his uncle. Mr. Clinton was a 
brewer, and he wanted James to 
succeed him in the business. James 
hated the business and longed to 
go to college and study for a profes- 
sion. 

The old mar had a strong aver 
sion to colleges; said he had never 
been in one himself, and he didn’t 
sce what James wanted to do there 
The fact was, James inherited his 
literary tastes from his mother, and 
the old man had always disliked 
his young sister-in-law and all her 
family. ‘They were literary people, 
but they never succeeded in making 
money, and Mr. Clinton had a great 
respect for those who made money, 
and proportionate contempt for 
those who did not. So he declared 
that if James would not immedi- 
ately come into the office of the 
brewery and promise to make the 
business his calling, he must leave 
the house and never expect to re- 
ceive any further assistance from 
his uncle. 

James was young, strong, and 
fond of adventure, so he wouldn’t 
agree to his uncle's terms, but left 
home to see what he could do in 
the world. Some of his mother’s 
relatives lived in Philadelphia, and 
thither he went. After much delay 
and inquiry he found some employ- 
ment in a law office. The salary 
was very small, but he was deter- 
He wrote of- 
ten to Lilian, telling her that he 
was studying hard in his spare time, 
and she showed the letters to Olive. 
Sometimes there would be a note 
for Olive herself inclosed in Lilian’s. 
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These notes could hardly be called 
love-letters—they were descriptions 
of places and things that the writer 
knew would interest Olive, and she 
was satisfied. 

Meanwhile she was not unhappy, 
though she missed his society very 
much. She thought of him all the 
time, and pictured him winning his 
way to fame. She was quiet and 
reserved at all times, and if she be- 
came a little quieter and more re- 
served, it was nut much noticed. _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon had disap- 
proved of James Clinton’s refusal 
to enter his uncle’s office. They 
thought he should have accepted 
the prosperous business offered to 
him, and from the time he went 
away they spoke of him as a fool- 
ish young man, who would never 
be worth anything. Olive well 
understood her parents. She knew 
as well as if they had spoken plain- 
ly, that they would not give their 
consent to any engagement between 
her and James, though they had 
smiled cn the intimacy between the 
young triends when he was sup- 
posed to be his uncle’s heir. 

So, in her trouble, Olive didn't go 
to her parents, but tried to bear it 
alone. By-and-by a voice called, 
“Olive, Olive,” from the hall, and 


when Olive opened the door, Lilian | 


threw her arms round the young 
girl’s neck, weeping as if her heart 
would break. 

Olive had not cried—the shock 
had been so sudden, and she had 
not yet realized all that thesad news 
meant—but the sight of Lilian’s 
tears made Olive cry too, and they 
wept together for him who was so 
dear to both. 

As the weeks passed by it was 
evident that Olive was drooping. 
She took no interest in her work or 
her pets. Her piano was never 
opened, nor her drawing-materials 
taken from the drawer. She ran 
to her room when visitors came, 
and would see no one but Lilian. 
Lent was drawing to a close, and 
Olive, who had always loved the 
services of the church, now sought 
rest for her weary spirit within the 
house of (tod. 

A little figure in black always 
put her hand in Olive’s as she pass- 
ed Mr. Clinton’s place, and the 
friends prayed and worshiped to- 
gether. 

The Easter services quite over- 
came Olive. She was obliged to 
leave the church during the sing- 
ing of the hymn. She signed to 
her parents not to come with her, 
and, as quietly os possible, left the 
little building and entered the 
church-yard. There the blinding 
tears would come as she thought 
of the young, vigorous life so sud- 


denly extinguished—of the remains 
lost 1n the deep waters. She sat 
down by the stone raised to the 
memory of Robert Clinton and 
Lilian, his wife, and rested her head 
againstit. Her thoughts were busy 
with the past and its miserable end- 
ing, and she was unconscious of 
any one’s presence, till a hand was 
laid on her shoulder, and a once 
familiar voice whispered: “ Why, 
Olive, what ts the matter?” 

After all, the newspaper para- 
graph referred to some other James 
Clinton; but it was with difficulty 
that James was made to understand 
that he had been mourned as dead, 
and that Olive could believe that 
he had come back safe and well to 
spend Easter in the village. 

“I should have been here early 
this morning, Olive,” he said, ‘‘ but 
there was an accident, and the train 
was delayed. I wanted to see you 
and Lilian so much that I deter- 
mined to come at Easter, and so I 
have not written for several weehs.” 

Olive was too much affected by 
the sudden revulsion of feeling to 
be able to take her place again in 
the congregation, but remained in- 
the porch while James entered the 
church to take part in the closing 
services. 

After church, when James was 
recognized, there was great hand- 
shakings and _ congratulations. 
Poor Lilian could only hold her 
brother’s hand and look up at him. 
The news soon spread to old Mr. 
Clinton, sitting alone in his hand. 
some house, and, when James was 
passing his uncle’s gate on his way 
to a neighbor’s, the old man was 
waiting to receive him. 

“ James, my lad, come in, come 
in,” he said in tremulous tones. 
“Do as you please about the busi- 
ness, only let me know that you 
ure well, and let me see yon some- 
times. Oh, James, you don’t know 
how I have missed you!” 


eee 


THe LAWYER OvtwitTED.—The Rappel 
mentions an incident which caused a good 
deal of amneement at the Paris Criminal 
Court lately. M.X., a prominent advo- 
cate of the French bar, was walking in 
the Tuilcriea Gardens. A girl of about 
sixteen or seventeen accosted him, and 
begezed him to direct her to the Rue du 
Bac. The gallant advocate, struck by the 
damsel's pretty face, showed her the way 
himsclf, chatting ae they went along. Ar- 
riving at the terrace near the Pont Royal, 
the young lady thanked M. X. for his 
politeness, and tnen ran at & smart pace 
over the bridge. The advocate a minute 
aficrward perceived that his watch and 
chain had vanished. The next day M. X. 
met the adventnress on the bonlevard, and 
gave her in chargeatonce. The sharp- 
witted damsel, having learned meanwhile 
that ehe had operated upon a celebrated 
advocate. found out his name and address, 
and retained him to conduct her defence 
for the theft. 
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SONNETS. 
I.—GOD'S BEST. 


HE holy Book hath said that 
rf God knows best, 
That we must calmly all earth's 
dangers face, 
Or kneeling ask, ‘‘ Dear Lord, 
more grace, more grace.” 
The great Physician's hand may 
on us rest, 
And our sote wotinds be still more sorely 
prest ; 
Tho poor bared bone may ehiver in its 
place, 
The probing hatid will heal without a 


trace— 

And we, at last, will smile and call it 
blest. 

Dear Lord,I know thou doest all things 
well, 

And these poor murmuring lips forgive, 

I pray. 

If from high Heaven thine own angels 
fe 


ell, 
Scorning the glory of eternal day— 
When sorrow grasps my soul with balefal 


spell, 
What marvel if J falter by the way. 


II.—$MAN’S WORST. 


ELOVED, God's best is some- 
times mortal woe, 
And we by sorrow oft from sin 
are kept ; 
Yet may we weep, sad sow}, for 
* Jesus wept,” 
And pitying are the hands that 
strike us low; 
His blessing comes while yet the tear- 
drops flow, 
And our poor hearts, when by the storm- 
wind swept, 
Are purer far than if the winds still 
slept, 
As earth is purer made by winter snow. 
Beloved, God's best is ofttimes human 
worst, 
But we muet smile, the’ our faint emil- 
ing should 
Taate of that dust bit by the serpent erst, 
And low on earth still cry out, * God 
is good.” 
Beloved, Christ died, and we no more are 
curse: 
In all life’e darkest places He hath 
steod. 


THE WIT AND HUMOR OF THE 
LITTLE FOLKS. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY,. 


—'cute, sharp, and 
original. In the 
\ cradlo he seems 
0) C to dream of plans for 
Vit?e® the future. In the 
high chair he sits like 
a prospective President. 
On the rocking-horse he 
rides like a free and independent 
voter hastening to the ballot-box. 
He runs alone at the start, like an 
ambitious candidate running for 
office. He spins his top, and its 
hum heralds the buzz of business 
which will follow his operations 
by-and-by. He plays marbles on 


nestness with which he will play 
with stocks in Wall Street after he 
has attained his majority. The 
kite, which floats and flutters at 
the end of thé string he holds, is 
an emblem of the kite of his future 
speculations. Let us glance at him 
in some of the phases in which he 
presents himself. 


He is a philosopher. Facts can 


‘be given by the volume to show 


this. 

“Why did the Creator make all 
other living things before he made 
man?” inquired a Sabbath-school 
teacher of little Jonathan when he 
was about five years of age. Jona- 
than hesitated, and failed to answer 
at first, s0 the question was given 
to the entire class; but the class 
could not answer it. The Bible- 
class—the teachers—all failed to 
give a satisfactory answer. At last, 
Jonathan, who had considered the 
question, remarked, with empha- 
sis : 

“I know, Miss Maria, why God 
created all other living things before 
he created man.” 

“Well, Jonathan, state the rea- 
son.” : 

“ *Cansc he didn't want him hang- 
tng around while he was making 
t’other things.” 

A little four-year-old was looking 
out of a window, at Newburgh, 
when a very fat, wide-shouldered 
man passed him. “Ma,” said he, 
“‘ I dess Dod didn’t have much dust 
left when he made that man!” 

A smart little chap, seeing a 
drunken man reeling along the 
street, asked his mother if God 
made everybody. 

“Yes, my dear,” was the reply. 

“Did he make that drunken 
man?” 

“ Yes, my dear.” 

“T wouldn't have done it,” said 
he. 

One of the tribe of bores, who 
force their services upon Sunday- 
schools, had made a long, incohe- 
rent and dreary speech, when he 
suddenly ran ashore for a word. 

“What shall I say next?” he 
asked. 

“ Say Amen,” said a sweet-lipped 
little girl. 

“Sammy, have you learned any- 
thing during the week?” inquired 
a teacher of one of her four-year- 
old pupils. 

“Yes, ma’am,” was the response. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“ Never to trump your partner's 
ace, ma’am /” 

A little chap, unacquainted with 
the catechism, was questioned after 
the following order: 

“ James, have you a catechism?” 

“I speck I have, ma'am.” 
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man?” 

“The end what's got the head on, 
ma'am!” 

A teacher, desiring to impress his 
scholars with the idea that wrongs 
done to them must be torgiven, 
asked one of his little boy-pupils if 
he could forgive a boy who should 
strike him. 

“ Veth, thur,” said the combative 
little fellow, “<¢f he wur bigger nor 
Ibe!” 

A sweet little girl, bowed at her 
mother’s knee, attempted to say 
her prayers, but she was too sleepy 
to recollect the last words, and she 
said: “ He knows the rest.” 

There is a story told of a little 
girl who had prayed for her father 
and mother, and sisters and bro- 
thers, when she clasped her little 
lily fingers and said: “Now, good- 
by, Mr. God—I am a-going to go to 
New Jersey, to be gone two weeks. 
Amen.” 

One of the philosophers in lead- 
ing-strings, or just out of them, 
hearing the baby crying vigorously, 
and being very much annoyed by 
the boisterous screaming and yell- 
ing of the little one, said: “ Ma, tf 
God has any more babies to give 
away, don’t you take ’em/"” 

The little folks have a keen sense 
of the humorous. They catch the 
meaning of a joke or a witticism 
at once. They show a readiness at 
repartee which would be no dis- 
credit to adults. Their wit flashes 
out in the family circle, in the 
school-room, in the street, and 
wherever they meet. 

“ What part of the chicken will 
you take?” asked a live specimen 
of a Squeers of a youthful new- 
comer to his boarding-school. 

John looked at the poor, little, 
lone chicken, and at the large num- 
ber of eaters around the table, and 
then, with a twinkle in his eyes, 
answered: “J will take the largest 
part, if you please!” 

Something had happened wrong 
in the school, and the choleric 
teacher began to use the rod upon 
the back of a humorous little fel- 
low, who laughed loudly during 
the fiagellation. 

“What are you laughing at?” 
asked the angry pedagogue. 

“ You are licking the wrong boy /” 

A combative young gentleman of 
six summers was listening to his 
teacher’s account of the fight be- 
tween David and Goliah, when the 
youthful listener astonished his 
teacher with the stunning inter- 
rogative : “Say, Mister, tellus which 
licked.” 

“What would you like to be 
when you grow to be a man?” in- 
quired a mother of her little boy ; 
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lawyer or a preacher—or a mer: 
chant or a manufacturer or a me- 
chanic?” 

“1 think I should like tobe a candy- 
store!" was the answer. 

“ Poor little thing, without father 
or mother, and a foreigner besides 
—what are you, child?” 

“I am ahorphan,” said the lit- 
tle wanderer. 

“What pestilence walketh in 
darkness?’ asked a teacher. 

“ Bed-bugs, thur,”’ said the pupil. 

In the speeches of children we 
often find tender thoughts en- 


tangled in the meshes of sweet 


words. It is not a matter of sur- 
prise that Longfellow sings of them 
as he does. 


** Come to me, O ye children, 
I hear you at your play, 
And the cares that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away." 


It is said of Lochiel, the great 
chieftain, that he was rocked in his 
cradle like a baby in his old age; 
but the sparkling freshness, the 
hearty humor, and scintillating wit 
of childhood did not accompany his 
second childhood. 

The little girl was not profane, 
and she did not know that she was 
funny, when she told her mother 
that she did not want to “be an 
angel, and give up her fine clothes 
and wear fedders likea hen.” She 
certainly was original, and showed 
that her vanity got the better of her 
veneration. Some of our young 
men of “ vast moral requirements 
and various misinformation.” might 
sit at the feet of innocent childhood 
and learn lessons of wisdom. The 
pure in heart see truth in nature 
sooner than those do who look 
through perverted eyes. 

“God made me,” said the negro 
child, “ but Abraham Lincoln made 
me free.” 

A ‘Tennessee family sought shel- 
ter in the city of Boston during the 
late war. In the family a bright 
little boy about three years of age 
became somewhat jealous of anew- 
comer, 80 he determined to test the 
matter. . 

“Pa, you like me more than you 
do the baby, don’t you?” 

“Why should I like you the 
best, Charlie?” 

“ Caus Ise a Southerner and bab 
isa Yankee,” said little cuply lead: 

The words seem to run to water 
in the mouth of the child who, on 
being asked to define the term 
HAPPY, said it “ meant to be willing 
to give all your playthings to your 
little sister.” 

Children know more than we give 
them credit for. They are philoso- 
phers knowing more than their 
speech can utter. They are pleas- 
ant company. They more than pay 
their way in all well-regulated 
families. Blessed are those who 
have children, for they have some- 
thing worth living for. 
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tly o'er the blossoms fair, 
the tender grasses. 


TALKS WITH WOMEN. 


(Annual address read before Sorosis on the 
Second Anniversary of the Society, at 
Delmonico’s, March Sist, 1870.) 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


second annual 
meeting has ar- 
rived, and I have 
to congratulate 
you on having al- 
ready outlived proph- 
‘V3\RN ecy, surmounted doubt 
‘em and difficulties, and be- 
come the mother of nu- 
merous similar organizations. 

To be sure, all of them have not 
retained the exclusive policy of 
Sorosts ; but this, I think, is a mis. 
take. It is the fact that Sorosis is 
for woman only, that renders it 
distinctive and powerful. Mixed 
organizations of men and women 
lose all individuality, and are noth- 
ing more than men and women in 
the household, men and women in 
the church, men and women every- 
where — three-fourths men, one- 
fourth women. Women must exer- 
cise the dumb-bells by themselves, 
and learn to hold their own, before 
admitting men to their councils. 

Events have traveled fast during 
the past two years, and we can now 
hardly realize the doubt and con- 
sternation, mingled with horror, 
which met the announcement of 
the formation of the first Woman’s 
Club, What an unheard-of enor- 
mity it seemed to be! The only 
consolation that the wiseacres could 
find, was the supposition that it 
would not last long. 

There had been societies com- 
posed of a few old women of both 
sexes—in which, however, the mas- 
culine old women did all the talk- 
ing; and there were societies com- 
posed of old and young women of 
both sexes, who gossipped, and 
scandaled, and tea’d, and flirted 
under the express shadow of a Bap- 
tist, or Presbyterian, or Episcopa- 
lian, or Congregationalist church. 
What could women want more? 

I do not Know that any of us did 
realize exactly what we did want 
when we first came together, be- 
yond association — companionship 
for the promotion of that freedom, 
unity, and tolerance among women 
which we felt would grow out of 
sympathy and intercourse. 

We did not know that we should 
last a month, but we knew that 
nothing is ever lost that has the 
elements of vitality, and that, if the 
idea contained the germ of life, it 
would live here or elsewhere. 


Their growth, therefore, in any di- 


helpful, and thus do away with the 
necessity for such institutions. 

Moreover, from the first, it was 
not our intention to give ourselves 
to any small, partial, individual, or 
specific work. We wished rather 
to infuse new, higher, and truer 
ideas into the life of women, and 
thus become the source and inspira- 
tion of a thousand active, benefi- 
cent influences, which would help 
to lessen the causes of the evils 
under which the world groans and 
labors. 

The greatest difficulty with 
which we have had to contend is 
the pet ideas and pet projects to 
which the world, outside as well as 
inside, insists Sorosis shall give 
itself. The moment it does that, 
it is no longer Sorosis; it is the 
little “school,” or “home,” or 
“union,” of which there are too 
many now that spend and beg, and 
beg and spend, but do nothing to 
prevent the perpetual recurrence of 
the sores they feebly try to heal, 
the evils they ineffectually try to 
mend, 

Hereafter, and probably before a 
very long time, too, we shall find a 
reason for being, apart from the 
pleasure we derive from it, and the 
use we are to each other. 

My own favorite idea has been 
that women’s clubs should form 
the basis of a universal and united 
womanhood—an Order distinctive 
as that of the knights of the olden 
time, composed of women able to 
command, but willing to serve; 
women devoted to the cultivation 
of whatever is noble, and true, and 
good in womanhood; women wil- 
ling to labor and to wait, so far as 
they themselves were concerned, 
but jealous for the honor, anxious 
for the reputation of their sex, and 
more ready to confer honor than 
to receive it. 

Is this a very Utopian idea? I 
think not. There are plenty such 
women, but they are busy in the 
church, in the sewing-society, or in 
the nursery, and they are fenced in 
by a high wall of prejudice which 
they themselves can not look over, 
much less step over, and, if they 
could, the pressure from behind 
and from before, the tyranny of so- 
cial and domestic influence, would 
prevent it. Women themselves 
are so accustomed to yielding to 
these influences, that they do not 
know the difference, in many cases, 
between, them and their own will. 

Public opinion is all-powerful, 
and, to the majority of men and 
women, the smal! circle in which 
they live constitutes the world, 
while the opinion that governs it 
is a power that they must obey. 

The absence of a recognized pub- 


We had. not the experience of 
men in clubs and exclusive political 
organizations to guide us, but we 
recognized the great general prin- 
ciple, that order and form are ne- 
cessary to growth and development; 
and we had faith that something 
good must come of union that 
would never come of isolation. 


The immediate response which 
the Woman’s Club idea met, proved 
the need of it at once. The value 
and extent of the objects, the ben- 
efits to be gained by it, time alone 
can tell, 

As yet we have hardly got be- 
yond our first idea. We have found 
self-education very necessary, and 
a Woman's Club a wonderful school 
as well as most exact test of genu- 
ine quality. Some have found in 
Sorosis a stepping-stone to a bril- 
liant public career, others a resting- 
place from labor and anxiety —the 
pleasant shadow of a green tree in 
a barren land. 

But we have not yet decided 
upon a definite object or set of ob- 
jects to the attainment of which we 
could give our energies, and we 
begin to realize the want of a mo- 
tive, apart from ourselves, to quick- 
en us into permanent and useful 
activity. We have been fully 
aware that partial, personal, and 
purely selfish organizations never 
achieve a great success or sustain 
more than a merely ephemeral 
existence. 

The great male clubs in New 
York city have all been the centers 
of political organizations. Only one 
(the Century) has continued to exist 
on a purely personal basis, and that 
possesses a literary and scientific 
character exclusively its own; and, 
after all, exercises little influence, 
and is rarely heard of outside its 
own circle. 

But women have difficulties in 
forming plans and achieving re- 
sults that do not exist for men. 
In the first place, they are without 
means; in the second place, with- 
out freedom. Very few women 
have money of their own, and the 
few that have, dare not use it. 


rection, must be very slow; espe- 
cially if they refuse to adopt the 
tricks which societies and society 
countenance for obtaining money, 
and palming off upon the world a 
false and baseless reputation. 


We have to congratulate our- 
selves, at any rate, upon not having 
done this. If we have not borrowed 
or built a club-house, neither have 
we borrowed or begged money to 
doit with. If we have not founded 
asylums for helpless women, we 
have done our best to make them 


lic function is another obstacle in 
the way of women who wish to ac- 
complish a definite purpose. I do 
not propose now to enter into the 
question of whether this function 
should take the form of suffrage or 
not, but simply to state my own 
conviction that the great error of a 
republican form of government is, 
that it makes no provision for the 
employment and incorporation of 
women in some department or other 
of State and national affairs. 

Monarchies recognize the female 
right of succession, and create a 
privileged class—the honors, emol- 
uments, and duties of which wo- 
men share. A republic is the only 
form of government which does 
not in any way recognize the ex- 
istence of woman, except as a crea- 
ture to be punished; and it is, 
therefore, and must be in the na- 
ture of things, imperfect, as the 
dual element enters into everything 
that has permanent and perfect 
being. 

There is one way, however, in 
which Sorosis and kindred socicties 
can help to make up for the Jack in 
the form and administration of our 
government; and that is by cre- 
ating a system of rewards, of recog- 
nition of merit in women, as an off- 
set to the now exclusive system of 
punishment. 

Every boy born in America looks 
forward to the possibility of per- 
sonal distinction. Industry, appli- 
cation, and, still more, cleverness 
and tact, are sure to bring honors 
and rewards. But women have 
nothing of this sort to anticipate. 
The household is their only ac- 
knowledged sphere, and in it there 
is neither reward nor promotion. 
The more strictly and conscien- 
tiously a woman fulfills her duty, 
as laid down, the more narrow and 
contracted her life becomes. 

Marriage does not alter this con- 
dition of things. It is the refuge 
of some, but it has been the grave 
of many clever women—especially 
of those who have married clever 
men. ‘To a man’s career—his pros- 
perity and success — everything 
must be sacrificed. But what ben- 
efit does his wife and family reap 
from it, in nine cases out of ten? 
Worse than nothing; for it often 
separates him from them, and prac- 
tically deprives them of husband 
and father. 

Sorosis has already begun this 
work of recognition, but I should 
like to see it undertaken as a regu- 
lar function. I would not have it 
confined to authors, artists, or pro- 
fessional women, because these are 
the special fields in which a wo- 
man’s work is equal to a man’s, or 
in which, if it is, it claims the same 
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The “ woman question ” is said to 
be worn threadbare, and people 
profess to be tired of an allusion to 
it; but there are stories that must 
be told, threadbare though they 
are, until womanhood, disguised, 
wretched, helpless though it may 
be, shall be respected, instead of 
being tortured, impaled, and ex- 
tinguished. . 

But time is passing, and I have, 
as yet, said little of your condition 
or your prospects. Indeed, there 
is nothing to say but words of con- 


compensation and reward. But I 
would have different kinds of re- 
wards for different kinds of merit. 

I would have one for the woman 
(and I have known several such) 
whose whole life has been sacrificed 
to the claims of what she felt to be 
duty. I would have one for the 
struggling wife or widow striv- 
ing heroically to gain an honor- 
able subsistence for her children 
and herself. I would have one for 
the self-supporting young girl who 
prefers work and independence to 
idleness and dependence ; and one. 
also, for educated young women 
who are willing to be, and have 
proved themselves capable of being, 
the intelligent nurses and care- 
takers of children. 

I would have a system that would 
pay special attention to efforts, and 
less to apparent results; for ap- 
pearances are deceitful, and a good 
work done does not always show 
itself as great. 

I would have the first Woman’s 
Club inaugurate a new era; and, 
instead of hallooing, with the 
crowd, over a prince or a courtesan, 
create honors, and bestow them 
upon deserving women, whose 
lovely but obscure lives will thus 
be engraved upon a white stone— 
an honor to themselves and an en- 
couragement to others. . 

I thank heaven that here, in 
America, with all our pettiness, all 
our miserable pride of clique and 
caste, we have still made'a begin- 
ning toward working out the great 
idea, that the man, and woman, too, 
who would wear their honors wor- 
thily, must have won them. But 

it is time, too, that we endeavored 
to create a public opinion that will 
recognize merit instead of offering 
& premium to vice and crime; that 
will frown down newspapers that 
grudge three lines to a praisewor- 
thy enterprise, and devote column 
upon column to the personal ap- 
pearance and disorderly conduct of 
prostitutes and their coadjutors ; 
that will recognize all labor as bet- 
ter than idleness, and encourage 
honest effort, on the part of either 
men or women, instead of slander. 


thing I have to warn you against 


tivity than ever. 


ing order. 


they are to assist. 


joyment of our meetings, 


ceeding well, if not their best. 


gratulation and hope. The only 


is too great prosperity. : Your meet- 
ings for the past four months have 
been larger, more perfectly barmo- 
nious, more full of interest and ac- 
Your bills have 
been regularly paid, and your 
treasury is in a plethoric condition. 
Your standing committees are thor- 
oughly organized, and in fine work- 


The Art Committee, in which I 
include the Dramatic Committee, 
has inaugurated a series of enter- 
tainments which promise results 
not only creditable to Sorosis, but 
solidly beneficial to the Fund which 


The Music Committee have made 
some important acquisitions, and, 
under the auspices of an active 
chairman, is prepared to add great- 
ly to the future pleasure and en- 


The Committee on Literature 
has supplied, through the efforts 
of our own members, many admir- 
able contributions in prose and po- 
etry, which would be highly valued 
anywhere, but which, as ‘a cheerful 
gift from women, for the simple 
entertainment of women, deserve 
mention as proof that the sex do 
not require the stimulus of yrati- 
fied vanity or ambition to do ex- 


Of course, there have been 
changes. A few members have 
withdrawn, or been removed by 
change of residence, and one by 
death. More, however, have been 
added, and many more might have 
been, if we did not consider a large, 


against women as well as against 
men, the preservers of the sancti- 
ties of domestic life, the exponent 
of true marriage, the synonym of 
the brave, true, and noble in wo- 
man. This is the mission of the 
Woman’s Club, this is the mission 
of Sorosis. I pledge your future, 
ladies, only from your past. 


A Goon “ CoLLEcTIoN.”—Rowland Hill 
once preached in aid of a certain mcrito- 
rious institution, At the conclusion of 
the scrmon, just before the plates were 
handed round for the collection, he made 
this short address to the congregation: 
‘‘From the great sympathy I have wit- 
nessed in your countenances, and the 
strict attention you have honored mc 
with, there is only one thing I am afraid 
of—that some of you may be inclined to 
give too much. Now it is my duty to in- 
form you that justice, though not so pleas- 
ant, yet should always be a prior virtue 
to generosity; thérefore, as you will all 
immediately be waited upon in your re- 
epective pews, I wish to have it thorough- 
ly understood that no person will think 
of putting anything into the plate who 
can not pay his debta.” It is ncedlese to 
gay that these remarks produced an over- 
flowing collection. 


AN UNANSWERABLE REason.—There is 
a story of an old hunter who came into 
Chicaro one day, and after wandcring 
about fora while, looking at the public 
buildings and other improvements, got 
into a chat with one of the inhabitants, 
in the course of which he mentioned that 
he had once had a chance to bray all the 
ground that the city was built upon for a 
pair of old boots. ‘‘ And why didn't you 
buy it?’ “ Well, I hadn't the boots just 
then,”’ was the old man‘s calm reply. 


IRRESISTIBLE APPEAL.—A boy was late- 
ly caught stealing currants, and was lock- 
ed up ina dark closet by the grocer. The 
boy commenced begging most pathetically 
to be released, and after using all tbe per- 
euasion that his young mind could invent, 
he proposed: ‘‘ Now, if you'll let me out 
and send for my father, he'll pay you for 
the currants, and lick me besides."” The 
grocer could not withstand this appeal, 
and released the urchin. 


Circumstances ALTER Cases. — “Is 
Mrs. Brown in?” inquires a gentleman 
of the servant who reeponds to his ring 
at the door-bell. ‘No, eir, she’s not at 
home.” ‘ Well, I'm sorry,” said the gen- 
tleman, in a regretful tone, ‘as I owe her 
some money and called to pay it.” 
Whereupon a voice from over the balus- 
trade {s hear.!, ‘Oh! Iam in; to be eure 
Iam! Why, Sally, didn't you know that? - 
Ask the gentleman to walk in." 


THe WarTer-Cure.—The following hit 
at the water-cure was made by Charles 
Lamb, and none but himself could have 
made so quaint a conceit: ‘ It is,” eaid 
he, ‘neither new nor wonderful, for it is 
as old as the deluge, which, in my opinion, . 
killed more than it cured.” 


Boarprre-ScHoo, ITartan.—A young 


jamonds of Wyhought. 


SERENITY.—Try for a single day, I be- 
seech you, to preserve youreelf in an easy 
and cheerful frame of mind. Be but for 
one day, instead of a fire-worshiper of 
passion, the eun-worshiper of clear self- 
possession ; and compare the day in which 
you have rooted ont the weed of dissatis- 
faction with that on which yon have al- 
lowed it to grow up; and yon will find 
your heart open to every good motive, 
your life strengthened, and your breast 
armed with a panoply against every trick 
of fate. Truly, you will wonder at your 
own improvement. 


CHIBELED FeaturEs.— The features 
may be common and charactcrless, but if 
they are soft avd uncertain, and the spaces 
around them ample, they are safe. But 
the defined forms and the ecanty quanti- 
tics let us beware of, though fond moth- 
ers call them ‘“‘chiscled features *’ and 
“regular profiles.’” What is admired as 
delicate and precise now may be too like- 
ly to turn out sharp and mean by-and-by. 


SuccEssFuL MrEn.—The men whom I 
have seen succeed best in life have always 
been cheerful and hopeful men, who went 
about their business with a smile on their 
faces, and took the changes and chances 
of their mortal life like men, facing rough 
and smooth alike as it came, and so found 
the truth of the old proverb, that ‘* Good 
times, and bad times, and all times pass 
over.” 


Unseen Inriuences.—The wind is un- 
seen, but it coola the brow of the fevered 
one, sweetens the summer atmosphere, 
and ripples the surface of the lake into 
silver spangies of beauty. So goodness 
of heart, though invisible to the material 
eye, makes its presence felt ; and from ite 
effecte upon surrounding objects we are 
aseured of its existence. 


MopEsty.—Modesty is not only an or- 
nament. but also a guard to virtue. It is 
a kind of quick and delicate feeling in the 
soul which makes her shrink and with- 
draw herself from everything that bas 
danger init. It is such an exquisite sen- 
sibility as warns her to shun to firet ap- 
pearance of everything that is hurtful. 


Tue Gotpen Opportoniry.—"I ex- 


pect,”” eald a worthy Quaker, ‘‘to pass 
through this world but once. If. there- 
fore, there be any kindness I can show, 


heterogeneous body Jess desirable 


ing or sneering at it. 
than a thorcughly homogeneous 


There is much work to be done, 


lady from a boarding-school, having made 
some progress in acquiring Italian, ad- 
dreased a few words to an organ-grinder 
in her purest accent, but was astonished 


one, and prefer to grow truly and 
in the right direction, rather than 
rapidly and falsely. 

You have arrived now at a point 
where your very existence becomes 
power. You are known abroad as 
well as at home, and from al] quar- 
ters comes the cry, “ Oaly continue 
to live—your life is our hope.” 

We shall live—live to see the 
Woman's Club the conservator of 
public morals, the uprooter of s0- 
cial evils, the defender of women 


but the desired results can only be 
achieved by acting upon broad and 
comprehensive principles. We 
want the best ideas in education 
introduced into our general public 
school systems. We want the labor 
and opportunities of men and wo- 
men equalized, so that the mother 
shall no more rejoice over the birth 
of a man-child than that of the 
woman-child, and glory only in the 

~ perfection of the divine humanity 
which either may exhibit. 


or anything I can do for my fellow-men, 
let me do it now. Let me not neglect or 
defer it, for I shall not pass this way 
again.” 

Knew Acts.—Every kindly word and 
feeling, every good deed and thought, 
every noble action and impulse. is like the 
ark-sent dove, and returns from the trou- 
bled watere of life bearing a green olive- 
branch to the soul. 


PockEet-MonEY.—If you want to ruin 
an impuisive boy, give him plenty of 
pocket-money. The recipe is infallible. 
We have often seen it tried, and always 
with the same unhappy result. — 


at receiving the following response: “I 
no speak Inglis.” 

PARADISE OF THE STRONG-MINDED WO- 
MAN.—One of the gentler sex eays that the 
paradise of a strong-minded woman “Is 
where buttons grow in their proper places, 
and where men cease from bothering and 
needles are at rest.” 


AN editor ont West says he is go ehort- 
sighted that he frequently rnbs out with 
his noze what he writes with his pencil. 


Waar will give a cold, cure a cold, and 
pay the doctor when cured? A draft 
(draught). 
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SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS, 


We invite the attention of ladies particularly to the original and special 
character of the Fashions of this Magazine. In this department tt has 
alicays been acknowledged unrivaled. Unlike other Magazines, it does not 
copy. It obtains the fullest intelligence from advanced sources abroad, and 
unites to these high artistic ability, and a thorough knowledge of what is 
required by the best taste at home. Its instructions are not confined to mere 

descriptions of elaborate and special toilets, but embrace constant and im- / VY 
l, portant hints to mothers, dressmakers, and ladies generally, who wish to ny 

preserve economy in their wardrobes, and yet keep themselves informed \S SS 
» of thre changes and novelties of the Fashions. 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Wit May lighter fabrics begin 
to be seen upon the promenades ; 
furs are dispensed with, warm 
cloaks and wraps thrown aside, and 
suits come out fresh from the hands 
of experienced artists. More than 
all, in the month of May spring 
bonnets make their appearance, and 
impart an air of lightness and new- 
ness to the whole attire. 


No where else in the world is 
there such strict attention paid to 
the change of the seasons in the 
dress of the women as in New York 
city. Velvet bonnets are not put 
on before November; but they are 
removed with the last of April, and 
bonnets of crape and satin, or vel- 
vet and tulle (the velvet and satin 
used as trimming), and pretty hats 
of straw, are substituted, with light 
vails of blue or gray gauze to pro- 
tect the complexion from the spring 
winds; and it goes hard if ladies, 
of the most limited means, do not 
contrive a street suit, tasteful, if not 
elegant in design and material. 

Rich black silk suits are standard ; 
they are always handsome, always 
lady-like, always fashionable. One 
such is indispensable, but should 
not be worn upon all occasions, as 
it soon becomes shabby. 

Very handsome new suits consist 
of a silk skirt, with an overskirt 
and “ Metternich ” of fine cashmere 
or satin de chine. The silk skirt is 
trimmed with a flat plaiting, the 
overskirt and “ Metternich” with 
fringe. A sailor jacket or basque 
may be substituted for the “‘ Metter- 
nich” by those who prefer it. 

Another style in poplin consists 
of skirt and Polonaise, trimmed to 
simulate a coat and vest, or coat 
and waistcoat. The panier is cut 
separate from the skirt, which only 
extends upon the sides, and is lined 
with a stiff material to keep it in 


position. The trimmings consist 
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‘of velvet, and Russian plaitings of 


the material. Round panier sash. 

Some very pretty suits have been 
made in all-wool shepherd’s check, 
trimmed with rows of narrow vel- 
vet, and square bows of broader 
velvet for looping up the sides. 
Sash of broad black velvet, or of 
the material, trimmed with black 
velvet. 

Small checked and _ hair-striped 
silks are trimmed with ruffles of 
the same, headed with narrow folds, 
or pipings of blue, violet, or Roman 
striped silk, and wide sash of rib- 
bon worn to match. 

Later in the season, lace shawls, 
sacks, and small mantelets will 
be worn over light dresses, but at 
present suits are universal. 

White suits promise to be ex- 
tremely fashionable in pique, jaco- 
net, and even thinner materials. 
For young girls there is nothing 
prettier, and, if they were made to 
enact the part of laundress for them- 
selves, nothing could be cheaper. 

Unbleached linen will be worn 
largely, trimmed with gutpure to 
match, and black velvet, with black 
and white braids, or with flat braids 
matching the linen incolor. Green 
tinted “Spanish linen” is very 
becoming to fair complexions. 

A novelty in rich silk suits, which 
we overlooked in speaking of them, 
consists of a costume composed of 
corded silk, trimmed with folds of 
China crape, crossed with bands of 
velvet. China crape, or crepe de 
chine, is largely used now for 
dresses, as well as for overskirts, 
tunics, and trimmings. It forms 
toilets of remarkable elegance. 


SEVEN American ladies are en- 
gaged as sculptors in Rome at the 
present time—the celebrated Miss 
Hosmer and Miss Whitney, and 
Misses Lewis, Freeman, Stebbins, 
Foley, and Virginia Ream. 
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TOILETS FOR MAY. 


MORNING DREss of white pique, 
gored skirt cut round and slightly 
trained. Sleeves, neck, pockets, 
and front of waist, are handsomely 
braided in a design which affords 
an opportunity for the insertion of 
ovals in Hamburgh embroidery. 
They are finished with a narrow 
lace ruffle. The fullness of the 
skirt is laid in a large hollow plait 
at the back. 


House Dress of percale in a 
small chene pattern. Round skirt, 
with three ruffles of the same ma- 
terial; width, three inches. Long 
basque, cut up at the sides, and 
trimmed with two ruffles and a 
heading, which are carried over the 
shoulder and form bretedles. Closed 
at the neck with a ruffle simulating 
a sailor collar, ruffles at the wrists, 
and a round panier sash. This 
simple costume will do in the mor- 
ning, especially in the country, for 
either the house or the street. 


A STREET CosTuME is of ash- 
gray poplin, trimmed with flat 
plaiting of the same, headed with 
maroon velvet. The Polonaise has 
a full panier, inserted and looped 
high at the back, a round panier 
sash with square velvet bows, and 
a waistcoat simulated by the trim- 
ming, which corresponds exactly 
with that upon the skirt. 


A WALKING-DREss of Japanese 
poplin, hair-striped in black and 
white, is made with two skirts and 
a close-fitting jacket cut away from 
a blue silk vest. The suit is 
trimmed with folds of gray China 
crape, crossed with bands of black 
velvet, and is completed by a sash, 
and full bows of black velvet. 


A Wa.xkine-Surr of blue satin- 
cloth has two skirts and a sailor 
jacket, trimmed with flat (Russian) 
plaiting of the same. The collar 
and cuffs are of black velvet, and 
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bows of black velvet loop up the 
sides and back of the upperskirt. 
A white vesi, fastened with, small 
gilt buttes~. is worn with it. 

A DrxNER Dress of rich, pale 
salmon-colored silk, is ornamented 
with two flounces, mitred upon the 
edge and bound with satin of the 
same shade. Under these flounces 
there are others of white organdy 
muslin, edged with Valenciennes 
lace, which project below the silk 
ones in the same way that a lace 
undersleeve does. The bodice is 
cut square and edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace, the sleeves are ruffled 
with silk and lace to match the 
skirt. The overdress is short, and 
has one mitred flounce, with one of 
organdy and lace beneath, and a 
handsome sash ruffled to corre- 
spond. 
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A NEW LINEN Ssvit is trimmed 
with plaited ruffles, headed with a 
bias of linen, edged on either side 
with narrow, doubled folds of black 
and white cambric. The effect is 
very good. The suit consists of 
suort dress, upperskirt, arfd sailor 
jacwet. : 
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CHIGNONS. 

COIFFURES are composed as fol- 
lows: the chignon covers the whole 
head; it begins now almost at the 
forehead, and is composed of braids 
or curls of unequal length; over 
this mass of hair is thrown a spray 
of flowers, or a little pouf of velvet, 
with an aigrette, and a large feather, 
confined by an agraffe of precious 
stones, is set in front. Strings of 
pearls are also much worn in thé 
hair, and produce a beautiful effect, 
twined among the torsades, braids, 
and curls. The ornaments of the 
coiffure, already so complicated in 
themselves, are often composed only 
of a bow of satin ribbon, fastened 
with a pearl clasp; this coiffure is 
especially suited to young girls. 
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But, eh! a whieper now is heard— 
1t runs along the clover: 
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BONNETS AND COIFFURES. 
(See J. ull-page Engraving.) 

No. 1.—Chapeau diadéme of mauve 
tulle, dotted with purple spots. The 
edges of the frame are bound with 
purple satin. A garland of sweet- 
briar roses with buds and foliage com- 
mences on the left side, and, extend- 
ing across the top, descends upon the 
right shoulder in sprays. A scarf of 
mauve tulle, edged with white blonde, 
is fastened on the right side. Ties of 
mauve gros-grain ribbon. 


No. 2.—Chapeau rond of capoul- 
green spotted lace. Brim puffed and 
dotted with white Marguerites, with 
golden centers. <A rowleau of green 
velvet, two shades darker than the 
lace, is gracefully arranged around the 
crown, and an aigrette of large Mar- 
guerites and white ostrich tips placed 
on the right side. Looped scarf at 
the back, of green lace edged with 
white blonde. 


No. 3.—Ball coiffare composed of 
small waved bandeaux in front, and 
heavy chatelaine braids in the back, 
ornamented with garlands of various 
colored daisies. 


No. 4.—Cottage-shaped bonnet of 
gray crépe. <A frill of gros-grain rib- 
bon of the same shade, edged with 
narrow black thread-lace, is placed 
across the top and attached bya row- 
leau of the same ribbon, which de- 
scends low on the chignon, where it 
is finished with a bow. Sprays of 
wisteria in red, brown, and yellow, 
with frost-touched foliage, adorn the 
back. 


No. 5.—Evening coiffure for a young 
lady. Thick-plaited torsade with 
frizzed curls at the back, surmounted 
by small finger-puffs, and ornamented 
with holly-berries and leaves.. Front 
in short, wavy curls. 


No. 6—Tue OpHetia.—A bonnet of 
changeable satin, green and gold, ar- 
ranged in puffs strapped with nar- 
row bands of stecl-gray satin. Pointed 
bridle of changeable satin, edged with 


- black thread-lace, and ornamented 


with a bow of steel-gray satin ribbon. 
Garland of pink rose-buds across the 
front, and sprays of elder blossoms 
falling over the back. Tie-strings of 
stcel-gray satin ribbon. 


No.7.—A simple coiffure fora young 
lady. Hair arranged naturally in front, 
with a full-blown white rose placed 
high, from which depends a garland 
of buds and leaves, falling over the 
five horizontal puffs in which the back 
hair is arranged. 


No. 8.—Sortie de ? Opera of cherry- 
colored satin, bordered with white 
feather trimming, above which are 
three rows of narrow gold braid. Cap- 
ulet vail of Spanish lace. 


No. 9.—Hair arranged in puffs and 
powdered with diamond dust. Head- 
dress composed of a pouf of blue 
satin, ornamented with white star- 
flowers and blue and white ostrich 
tips. 
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TurKkois Set.—he turkois is the 
special gem of persons born in De- 
cember, and its possession was tra- 
ditionally supposed to ensure success, 
The design of the set which we illus- 
trate this month is very graceful. It 
consists of hoops of gold, set with 
turkois, with pearls as pendants at- 
tached, and surmounted by a circular 
bar of gold, set with turkois also. 
Furnished by Ball, Black & Co. 
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ARTIFICIAL PRECIOUS STONES. 
WE may expect soon to see in 
commerce some beautiful precious 
stones of artificial make. Atalate 
meeting of the French Academy, a 
fine collection of sapphires, rubies, 
emeralds, topazes, and even dia- 
monds, was exhibited by their 
maker, M. Gaudin; and, as there 
are no secrets in science, the man- 
ner of making them was freely de- 
scribed. The base of allisalumina, 
but it is mixed with other sub- 
stances—silica, for instance ; because 
alone it is liable to devitrify. The 
oxy-hydrogen flame is the magic 
blast that turns the base earth into 
adamant; and the coloring is se- 
cured by salts of gold, silver, palla- 
dium, and copper, which last is 
capable of rendering jewels of many 
hues. The stones are not quite so 
hard as diamonds, but they are 
harder than strass, which has been 
the base for artificial gems hitherto. 


JET JEWELRY, 

Jer jewelry is much in vogue 
this season, both in and out of 
mourning. The French jet is made 
of glass, and the English jet of 
carbon; the latter is more durable. 
A cheap imitation is sold, which 
breaks easily, and is not worth buy- 
ing. Floraldesigns are much worn, 
as are also medallions, festooned 
with chains and pendants, which 
are very unique and tasteful. 
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THe HuntLey.—This hat is of fine 
Dunstable braid, with rolled brim, and 
tapering crown. Trimmed with pink 
roses, and grass pendants falling from 
the crown. <A very jaunty hat for 
Misses, 


The above hats are taken from the 
large collection of elegant designs, 
now on exhibition at the establish- 
ment of J. R. TERRY, 19 Union Square, 
New York. 

———_~94e——_—_——_ 
FALSE HAIR, 

Axsout two million dollars are 
said to be paid annually in America 
for false hair. The common kind 
sold at the fancy stores is not hair at 
all—so runs the text—but flax, ma- 
nilla, or old rope frayed out, dyed, 
and fashioned into plaits, chignons, 
and curls. Hair which really is 
hair, when sold cheap, is of the 
poorest quality, cut frém corpses 
and criminals. The best hair mer- 
chants never sell any which is not 
cut from the living head, because 
there is no life in dead hair, and if 
wavy or curly naturally, it becomes 
straight and limp in a few weeks’ 
time. White hair, blonde, golden, 
flaxen, auburn, red, are the most 
valuable, and their value is in suc- 
cession as they are named, the 
lightest colors being worth the 
most. Darker shades are worth 
little more than half; curling and 
waving hair fetches the highest 
price of all. The largest quantity 
of hair is imported from Paris, 
where an extensive trade is carried 
on in preparing it for use. Ger- 
many yields a great hair crop, and 
not a small quantity has come, since 
the war, from the Southern States. 

Although at the present moment 
it is reckoned that, on an average, 
four times as much hair is used on 
each head that is well dressed as 
was needed formerly, the hair- 
dressers complain that the hair 
trade is falling off very much, and 
ascribe the cause to the skill of la- 
dies’-maids, who are able satisfac- 
torily to arrange the coiffures of 
their mistresses. 


_ Tureap-Lace Hat, trimmed with 
the same material. A buff tea-rose is 
set in front, surrounded by a rich 
ostrich-tip. The lace falls over the 
crown at the back, forming a vail. 
This is a very rich hat. 


~Tuis is a very stylish hat of drab 
split straw trimmed with satin, and 
ostrich tips of the same shade, A vail 
of thread-lace falls over the back; a 
wreath of French roses surrounds 
the left side; a streamer falls over 
the vail. 
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BONNETS FOR MAY. 

Harts are decidedly more in favor 
than bonnets this season, the shape 
of the bonnets not being adapted to 
the prevailing methods of wearing 
the hair, and hats being more pro- 
tective as well as more comfortable 
and convenient. 

In straw there is hardly any 
alternative to the high Tyrolean 
shape, which obtained a sort of 
JSurore last season, and is now re- 
produced in all colors. For the 
first time we have dark green, blue, 
and lilac straw, in addition to brown, 
gray, and black. These hats are 
intended to correspond in color 
with the dress, but we much prefer 
white straw trimmed with black 
lace and velvet, the flowers—or 
feathers—matching the tint of the 
costume, or the more thoroughly 
Parisian style of black hats or bon- 
nets, with trimmings selected to 
match the dress. 

The fact is, the shade of blue or 
green in a straw rarely matches 
the shade of blue or green in a 
dress, and, if they are different, the 
harmony is destroyed. Then there 
is the trimming to match, and the 
gloves, and the parasol, and twenty 
little details, all of which are re- 
quired to form a perfect ensemble, 
and which, if not perfect, had bet- 
ter be content to form an harmo- 
nious contrast, on the principle 
that it is better, if you cannot agree, 
to agree to disagree, 

The most dressy styles of the 
season are decidedly the round, 
high, pouf bonnets, made of corded 
silk the color of the dress, and faced 
with a standing ruche of lace, or 
the same design in black tulle or- 
namented with heath, mignonette, 
or a bunch of tea-roses. 

Quite new and very distinguished 
round and diadem-shaped hats and 
bonnets are composed of crepe de 
chine, that formerly favorite mate- 
rial, which has lately been revived, 
and is now working its way into 
more than the favor it once en- 
joyed. 

The Pompadour is the bonnet 
par excellence in this material. It 
is diadem-shaped, full or puffed 
over the crown, shirred upon the 
brim, and ornamented with crimped 
silk, or marabou fringe, or white 
Valenciennes lace. We have also 
seen some trimmed with ruches of 
the craps feathered out, white 
daisies laid through the center, 
and a fringe formed of trailing 


grasses. 

We should advise careful judg- 
ment in the selection of a hat or 
bonnet — when the styles are so 
mixed and varied—by those who 
can only afford one ortwo. Black 
lace or white straw can be worn 
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WALKING-costuME of gray French poplin, trimmed with blue powlt de soie. The 
lower skirt is bordered with a flounce about twelve inches deep, cut in squares and 
bound with blue. Over this falls another flounce or ruffle, composed of sections of 
box-plaited ruching, alternating with pieces cut in squares, both being bound with 
the blue silk. The heading is formed of box-plaited ruching, bound with blue and 
set on with a bias band of the silk. Overskirt open in front, with full panier back, 
trimmed with a scant ruffle cut in squares, also bound with blue and headed with a 
band of the silk. Waist high, with a Marie Antoinette jichu trimmed to correspond 
with the overskirt. Coat slecve with cuff to match the other trimmings. Full sash 
of loops, bound with blue. 


Dinner toilet of lavender poult de soie, garnished with black thread-lace and 


bands of silk two shades darker than the dress. Skirt demi-train, bordered with an 
eight inch flonnce pinked in deep scollops, with a fall of thread lace about four inches 
wide placed above it, and surmounted by a plaited ruching pinked and set on with 
an inch-wide band of silk of the darker shade. Long, full panier trimmed to match, 
and looped in the back by a large bow composed of the two shades of silk. Trim- 
ming, to correspond with the bottom of the skirt, is arranged circularly on the front 
width to simulate an apron to the overskirt. Corsage heart-shaped, with a collar- 
ette fichu composed of alternate folds of silk of the two shades, and bordered with 
trimming to correspond with the rest of the dress. Coat sleeve trimmed with ruffles 
and lace arranged in the shape of a Louis XY. sleeve, and finished at the elbow with 
abow. - 


Tler honors thick upon her head— 
. The beauteous May is dying. 


with anything; but the colored 
straws and delicate bonnets of crepe 
and crepe de chine require toilets 
corresponding to them in costliness 
and elegance. 

The fashion of wearing bonnets 
made of the same material as the 
dress has greatly injured millinery 
#s a distinct branch of trade. Near- 
ly all dressmaking establishments 
now keep one or more first-class 
milliners to make up the bonnets 
en suite with dresses and costumes, 
and find that they are more satis- 
factory, as well as more reasonable 
in price, than when the material is 
furnished and the bonnet made at 
a separate establishment. 

We will give a few models of 


'recent styles made by our own 


milliner. 

Visiting bonnet of gray crepe, 
with a high, fluted diadem vail of 
gray gauze, arranged to form Jong 
lappets, and trimming of pink roses 
and gray satin ribbon. 

Another of the same shape was 
made in blue faille, diadem of blue 
velvet trimming, white blonde, 
and tea-roses, with a necklet of 
velvet trimmed with white lace, 
and ornamented high on the left 
side with a silk bow. 

A third was of pale pink crepe de 
chine, and formed a pretty toquet 
on the top of the head. It was 
trimmed with white marabou 
fringe, white satin ribbon fringed 
upon the ends, and white and pink 
carnations—the lappets, of white 
lace, tied under the chin. 
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CHIGNONS’ PINS. 


WE illustrate three varieties of these 
novelties, which are destined to become 
favorite ornaments for the coiffure. They 
are made in Buffalo horn variously decor- 
ated, are about four inches long, and will 
be found much more convenient than the 
comb. They have only recently been im- 
ported from Paris, where they are much in 
yogue at present, and will soon be for 
sale in all fancy stores at prices varying 
from 50 cents to $5.00, according to the 
ornamentation. Any of our subscribers 
who may wish to obtain one of these 
stylish ornaments, will receive one of 
either of the above designs, post-free, on 
remitting to us 50 cents. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED 


STEEL PLATE. 

Fic. 1.—A most elegant and recher- 
che visiting-costume. The dress is of 
green gros-grain, with alternate wide 
and narrow stripes of gold - color. 
The overskirt is of plain green, 
trimmed with folds of gold-colored 
satin, the sash ends having, in addi- 
tion to the folds, a trimming of rich 
fringe, and the panier a wide ruching 
ofplaingreen. This overskirt, which 
is known as ‘“‘ La Grange,”’ is destin- 
ed to become a great favorite. Bon- 
net of green crepe, ornamented with 
white Marguerites with golden cen- 
ters. A Chantilly lace shawl, either 
blaek or white, should be worn with 
this elegant toilet. 

Fic. 2.—A very stylish dinner or 
reception toilet for a married lady. 
Petticoat of blue and white striped 
satin; waist, sleeves, and train of 
deep wine- colored powlt de soie, the 
train looped high on the sides, and 


faced with white taffetas. Corsage | 7 


cut square, with a collarette Valois of 
point-lace. The sleeves are made 
with one large puff to the elbow, and 
are finished with a deep fall of lace to 
match the collarette. Coiffure com- 


_ posed of puffs and frizzed curls, sur- 


mounted by a coronet-comb orna- 
mented with gold. 

Fig. 8.—A particularly ladylike 
walking-costume, made of light-gray 
twilled foulard, trimmed with bands 
and pointed straps of slate-colored 
poult de soie. The arrangement of the 
overskirts (for there are two) is de- 
cidedly new and stylish. The waist 
is trimmed square, both back and 
front, having a rich fringe in addition 
to the bands of silk. Instead of flat 
bands on the sleeves, the silk is ar- 
ranged in rowleaux or small puffs, the 
upper one being placed quite high, so 


as to form an epaulet. Bonnet of 
slate-colored silk, ornamented on the 
right side with a butterfly bow of 
garnet velvet. 
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THE ELLERY SASH. 


A s8asH to be made of silk, and trimmed 
with guipure lace and satin pipings. The 


lower oval pieces are each eleven inches 
ep toes nine and a half inches wide at 
the broadest part; the upper piece, eight 
inches long and nine inches wide; the 

r loops, twelve inches long and five 
and a half inches wide; and the smaller 
— seven inches long and four inches 
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‘ALMA COAT. 


A BEAUTIFUL jacket for street wear. The front is made with long point; open 
at the back with broad rolling collar. The back is quite long, cut nearly square 
at the bottom, and left open at the center of back and sides, to the waist; trimmed 
with plain fold of silk or satin, edged on either side with narrow velvet or braid, 
and finished with fringe. Front and back view being given, the design will be 


quite well understood. 
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THE ‘* EUREKA” BASQUE. 
A sTyLe of house basque very suitable 
for a dress made of two different colors 
or materials. It has the effect of a double 
basque, or of one placed over the other, 
but in reality they are both made up to- 
gether. Any one having two partially- 
worn dresses—say, for example, a blue 
poplin and a black silk—with not enough 
of either to make a complete and pretty 
dress, can arrange a very stylish costume 
by combining the two and making the 
underskirt of blue trimmed with bands of 
black silk, the overskirt of black cut in 
squares to match the basque, and the 
under-basque and sleeve, or what appears 
to be such, of blue with the black over. 
The trimming can be of narrow black 
velvet, so that the transformation will be 
attended with very little expense. 
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ROUND talmas and short cloaks 
of Scotch plaid and checked flannel 
are much in vogue for the spring 
wear of girls. They are prettily 
trimmed with fringe in the colors 
of the plaid. 
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BELEODA SLEEVE. 


Coat sleeve with full puffs at top and 
bottom, which are much deeper at the 
back than at the inside seam. The top 
puff extends down one-third the depth of 
the sleeve, and the bottom is carried up 
the same distance. One ruffle three 
inches wide is box-plaited over another 
of four inches wide, at the wrist; ruffles 
and puffs are each finished with thread- 
lace or French imitation, according to 
quality of goods made up. 
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A NOVELTY in vogue abroad for 
carriage wear is a capulet or vail- 
bonnet. This is merely a bandeau 
over the forehead, from which falls 
a large vail that is not arranged by 
the milliner, but is draped about 
the head by the wearer. 
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CLOAKS AND SHAWLS. 


AT least one out of every ten of 
our correspondents write to ask 
what they can wear for an outside 
garment that will be cheap, that 
will do to wear with all sorts of 
dresses, and that will be fashion- 
able. ‘ 


It may as well be said at once, 
that these conditions are at present 
impracticable. There are cloth 
sacks and jackets of every kind and 
degree, and, for occasional wear, 
they are not inadmissible ; but they 
are not fashionable. The suit or 
costume is now the orthodox attire 
for the street, and though a plain 
dress and different colored jacket 
may be perfectly respectable, and 
full as warm, convenient, and com- 
fortable as the other, it must be 
set down as that, and nothing 
more, 


The fact is, there are no outside 
garments in demand now, except 
lace shawls, lace basques, and 
traveling-wraps—coats, sacks, jack- 
ets, basques, paletots, capes, talmas, 
and the like, are -all pressed into 
the service of silk and poplin suits 
and street costumes, and an outside 
garment of another color and ma- 
terial from some part of the dress 
looks now as odd and old-fashioned 
as the bonnet of “’76.” 


Lace shawls have retained their 
vogue and even acquired increased 
popularity, because they can be 
worn over trained dresses, can be 
employed for evening wear, and 
draped stylishly over short cos- 
tumes. India shawls are always 
elegant, and remarkably so in con- 
junction with trained robes of black, 
and dark green or maroon velvet, 
such as have been so elegantly 
worn during the past season; but 
they are always confined to the ex- 
clusive classes, and to visiting or 
other occasions, when ladies may 
dispense with the short dress, par- 
ticularly if they wish to make the 
occasion one of ceremony. 


The short basque, coat-shaped, 
with the jauntiest of collars, cuffs, 
pockets, and revers, is the latest in 
outside garments for girls, and the 
“Metternich ” the most fashionable 
spring design for ladies of middle 
age ; but this latter is now so well 
known and has been s0 often de- 
scribed that it is not worth while 
to repeat it. 


The Polonaise for ordinary peo- 
ple and ordinary wear, especially 
for alpaca, serge, pongee, poplin- 
ette, and other late spring fabrics, 
is the most useful of all, and, with 
the panier and sash, and high coat 
trimming of Russian plaiting and 
velvet, is really very stylish. 
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DESCRIPTION OF EVENING AND 
HOME DRESSES FOR MAY, 
(See double page Engraving.) 

Fie. 1.—Walking-costume of gray 
French poplin, the skirt ornamented 
with atwelveinch flounce, bound with 
broad band of gros-grain, three shades 
darker than the dress, and having a | 
plaitcd heading of the gros-grain, | 
which is turned down at intervals on | 
the flounce, and finished with a bias | 
band of the same. Close-fitting Polo- 
naise, with revers at the back of the 
gros-grain, and looped at the sides in 
the manner indicated, so as to show 
a facing corresponding with the revers. 
Waist, sleeves, and bottom of the Po- 
lonaise trimmed with folds of. gros- 
grain, 

Fic. 2.-Home dress of black mohair, 
Beaver brand. Skirt short, and orna- 
mented with three bias bands of black 
velvet, each surmounted by a plaited 
quilling of the goods. Short basque 
with coat sleeves, trimmed to corre- 
spond. Neck cut heart-shaped, with 
revers, and deep sailor collar of black 
velvet. Chemisette of clear muslin, 
with full ruff at the throat. | 

Fig. 3, ‘‘ Lavalliere,’’ Fig. 4, the 
‘* Empress’? walking-suit, and Fig. 5, 
the ‘‘ Montespan,’’ were described in | 
the April number as being greatly ad- 
mired at our opening; and they have 
since attracted so much attention, we 
decided that our distant readers 
should have an opportunity of know- 
ing just how they look. We append 
the descriptions for the benefit of 
those who may not have the April 
number. 

THe ‘‘ MonTESPAN'’ DrEss.—This 
is the latest style for full evening or 
dinner dress fora married lady. It is 
made in rich salmon-colored faille, 
with a puffing of crape of the same 
shade, twelve inches deep round the 
bottom of the trained skirt, divided 
off into dbouillons by diagonal bands of 
salmon-colored satin. The overskirt 
is short, and forms a double panier, 
with an apron in the front. It is bor- 
dered with fringe, headed with puff- 
ing of crape and satin, and trimmed 
with satin bows, richly fringed upon 
the ends. The half-high body, open 
V shaped, is finished round the neck 
with a ruching of crape, with satin 
folds between; the sleeves, shaped to 
the arm, have a high puff, finished 
with satin an@ fringe, and the tollet is 


completed by a scarf of satin affixed 
to the shoulder by a diamond star, 
which descends and forms a sash with 
fringed ends. 


THe ‘*LAVALLIERE”’? Dress is, if 
any wuing, more distingue in appear- 
ance. is made in blue moire, 
mounted wit white satin and black 
lace. The body is a very low square, 
cut in deep pone. and trimmed with 
a puffing of blue tulle, bound with 
white satin. The sleeves are puffed 
to match, and ruffied at the elbow. 
The skirt is cut out in wide scollops, 
and trained over a petticoat puffed en 
tablier, the puff surmounted by 
insertions of black lace. The orna- 
ments atthe back of the waist, and at 
the point of each scollop, consist of 
fans of fluted white satin, with bows 
of black lace insertion in the center. 
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LA REUSSITE. 


Tus new and stylish paragol is a novel- 


| ty in this market, and bids fair to become 


very fashionable. It differs from all other 
parasols in its peculiar shape, which is 
decidedly Chinese; and being reversible, 
that is, it can be closed in the ordinary 
way, or, by pressing the spring in another 
way, the cover is turned with the lining 
outside. As all are lined with white, or 
some contrasting color to the cover, they 
are decidedly—even when reversed—an 
addition to any lady's toilet. They are 
made in all colors and qualities, and the 
prices are about the same as those for or- 
dinary parasols. We give two illustra- 
tions of this unique parasol. No.1 repre- 
senta it open, and No. 3 reversed. 
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“LOTTA SLEEVE. 


Fux sleeve of muslin or grenadine, 
made with puffings and one deep ruffle, 


A Malmaison rose, set in a bow of | trimmed with velvet. The puffings are 


black lace, occupies the left of the 
bodice, £ 


not inserted, but sre set on with narrow 
velvet. 
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THE MONTANA SLEEVE. 


A most graceful sleeve for a home-dress, 
Suitable for any material, making the 
revers and bands of silk two shades darker 
than the dress, or of a contrasting color. 
If made of silk, it should be trimmed 
with lace, with the vevers and folds of 
satin of the same shade as the dress. 


“VAN ZANDT” SASH. 


A vEry stylish sash, and one very easi- 
ly arranged. We give the exect dimen- 
sions, so that any onc can make it up 
from the illustration without a pattern. 
The triangular shaped ends measure down 
the center orjinner sides, where they are 
attached by small bows, 17 inches; on 
the bottom or lower outside, 15 inches; 
on the sides, 9 inches; across the top, 6 
inches. The sashes are laid in plaits 
where they are attached to tho belt, and 
left slightly apart at the lower corners. 
The larger loops at the belt are 12 inches 
long by 6 inches wide, and the others ar- 
ranged in proportion. Our model is fora 
suit in two colors, blue and black. The 
ends and larger bows at the belt are black, 
and the ruching, piping, and smaller bow’ 
of blue bound with black. 
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‘“No fashion magazine published in 
America so fully '‘meets the general wants 
of femineity as does DEmMOREST's MontTa- 
LY. Its suggestions are practical and 
sensible—adapted to those of simple 
tastes, as well as to those who Indulge in 
the more elaborate paraphernalia of the 
extreme of fashions, Its suggestions can 
be applied to calico and muslins, as well 
as tosilks and laces. In a word, it isa 
practical guide in taste, economy, and all 
that is useful and beautiful.”—Carroliton 
Gazette, 


with her moods 
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THE ‘‘ Empress’? WALKING-SUIT 
is entirely new, and is made in Paris 
poplin in the new lovely shade of 
green. The round walking-skirt is 
trimmed with nine doubled cross-cut 
folds, edged and headed with a nar- 
row fluting piped with the material. 
The overskirt forms a very short, 
round apron in front, but descends in 
adeep straight line at the sides, and 
is surmounted by a panier cut out in 
large leaves, round at the back, where 
itis caught up nearly to the waist, 
but pointed on the sides and turned 
back from the front with large bows 
of satin ribbon. The overskirt and 
panier are ornamented with flutings 
—three upon the upper skirt, four 
upon the back part of the panier, two 
upon the sides. The flutings are 
headed with a single fold put on with 
pipings. The sleeves have mousque- 
taire cuffs, and the high, open body a 
square cape, all trimmed to match the 
skirts. Shoes, made of the same ma- 
terial as the dress, are worn with it, 
and a bonnet composed of a pouf of 


green satin, divided by a full loop, 


and completed by a ruche of black 
lace, black lace lappets, and a rose in 
its leaves. 

Fic. 6.—The Teacock Train. This 
is decidedly one of the most recherche 
evening toilets of the season. The 
entire dress is composed of rich pink 


Jaille, garnished with bias bands of 


white faille, edged with gilt braid, and 
a trimming composed of the eyes of 
the peacock plumes. The petticoat is 
trimmed with three scolloped flounces 
of the pink, headed with bands of 
the white and gilt. Court train very 
long, bordered with the feather trim- 
ming, and surmounted by a full pan- 
ier, trimmed with a flounce and head- 
ing to match the petticoat. The pan- 
ier is looped with a band of the feather 
trimming, which continues up the 
waist and over the shoulders as bre- 
telles, and descends on the front 
(which is cut square) to the deep 
pointed bodice with which the waist 
is finished. Bands of white, edged 
with gilt, are placed across the front of 
the waist and around the rather close 
sleeves. Chemisctte of point-lace. 

Fia. 7.—The Princess walking-cos- 
tume is made of purple French ~on- 
lin, garnished with black velvet riv- 
bon, edged with narrow gilt braid, 
and plain flat gilt buttons. The skirt 
is bordered with a straight flounce, 
arranged iu sections of three box- 
plaits, the intervening spaces having 
one large box-plait in the center. 
These spaces are trimmed with velvet 
and pattons, as indicated in the illus- 
tration, with a small tassel (composed 
of purple silk, with occasional strands 
of old ) depending from the center 
buttons. flounce is bordered 
with narrow hlack velvet and gilt 
braid, and is twelve inches deep in 
the box-plaited sections, and u- 
ally widened to fifteen inches in the 
center of the intervening spaces. 
Overskirt with round apron front and 
full panier back, surmounted by a 
deep postillion, elaboratety trimmed, 
a Annilar shaped ornament being 
placed on each side. High body an 
coat-sleeves, trimmed to correspond. 
Black straw hat, trimmed with par- 
ple velvet ple morning-glories 
with gilt ten : 
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Must pay attention to the styles, 
As Dpring does, in their dresses 


WALKING-COSTUMES FOR MAY. 
(See full page Engraving.) 

Fie. 1.—Walking-costume of twill- 
ed jfoulard, cuir-color, trimmed with 
chestnut-brown foward. The skirt 
is ornamented with two flounces of 
the brown, with headings composed 
of a puff of the cuir-color, surmount- 
ed by a pointed trimming of chestnut- 
color. The upper flounce is cut in 
points, and is about three-fourths the 
width of the lowerone. Deep point- 
ed basque, trimmed to correspond— 
the trimming being arranged surplice- 
shape up the fronts, so as to simulate 
a vest. Coat-slecves, ornamented 
with puffs of the ewir-color, separated 
by ruchings of chestnut-color. 


Fic. 2.—Dress of bright blue French 
poplin, the skirt bordered with a six- 
teen-inch flounce, set on in deep box- 
plaits. Basque of black gros-grain, 
trimmed with guipure lace and nar- 


row pipings of satin. This basque is. 


particularly stylish, being cut very 
short in the front and on the hips, 
and having the back divided into two 
long sash-shaped ends, ornamented 
with rosettes of laceand satin. Broad 
revers on the front. 


Fig. 3.—Walking-suit of black and 
white speckled leno. Skirt bordered 
with a scolloped flounce, bound with 
black taffetas, and set on in double 
box-plaits, the spaces between the 
plaits measuring ten inches. This 
flounce has an undulated heading of 
box-plaited ruching, bound with black 
laffetas, and set on with a piping of 
the same. Overskirt open in front, 
with two deep points in the back, and 
looped very high on the sides with 
full rosettes. The overskirt, waist, 
and sleeves are trimmed with ruching 
to correspond with the skirt. 


CHRISTINA SLEEVE. 


Tus eleeve has for its foundation an 
ordinary coat sleeve, with a deep cap at 
the top, laid in box plaits, below which 
isa scolloped ruffle about seven inches 
deep. This ruffle is bound both top and 
bottom, box-plaited, and attached to the 
sleeve by large buttons. The lower part 
of the sleeve is ornamented with straps 
of trimming placed on perpendicularly 
and finished with buttons, 
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HINTS TO DRESSMAKERS, 
DRESSES for spring and summer 
are nearly all made short. Even 
percales, cambrics, muslins, lawns, 
bareges, piques, jaconets, and the 
like, formerly mostly worn for 
house dresses, and made long, aze 
now arranged en suite, so that they 
can be used for walking and street 
wear. 

The trimmings are ruffles of the 
material, graduated in depth and 
put on scant, with bands between, 
of velvet, braid, or striped chintzes. 

The edges of the ruffles are turn- 
ed up on the right side, and stitch- 
ed with the sewing-machine. 

Small mantelet capes, belted in, 
are in favor for muslins, linens, 
and the like; sailor jackets and 
small basques, for pigues, mohairs, 
and poplins. 

When piques, or any stiff ma- 
terial, are made long for the house, 
the fullness at the ba¢tk, instead of 
being gathered, is laid in an im- 
mense hollow plait. 

Overskirts are universal, are quite 
short, and very much bunched up. 
Soft materials, such as silks and 
woolens, have the panvers ned 
with wigging, to enable them to 
retain their position. 

Long skirts of oven rich silks 
are rarely now lined throughout; im- 
ported dresses are never more than 
faced, the facing sometimes cut 
deep, but always considerably short 
of the entire depth of the skirt. 
The reason for this isobvious. The 
extreme length of train, the trim- 
ming, and the overskirt, made the 
weight, in addition to the lining, 
too great to be borne, and modern 
fashionable women do not “ turn” 
their silk dresses, as their grand- 
mothers did before them, when 
they have grown shabby on one 
side, so that there is now no reason 
for lining throughout in order to 
preserve the under side fresh. 

Thin dresses, such as_ tissues, 
grenadines, and the like, are more 
frequently lined than thick dresses, 
the gored breadths requiring a 
light lining to prevent them from 
“sagging.” 

The shape of skirts is precisely 
that of last year, the same amount 
of fullness, the same walking 
length. The trains, however, are 
much shorter, often not exceeding 
half a yard in length. The edge 
is bound with the trimming, silk, 
satin, or uncut velvet, whatever it 
happens to be, rather than with 
braid. 

Jackets take the coat form as 
much as possible, and bodies are 
trimmed to simulate short vest, 

jacket, large round collar, a3 well 
as the pointed cape of last season. 
There is no trimming on.the top 


different hues, their 
And ribbons for their tresses. 


of the sleeves, but there are plait-|ed waists, but as yet it has not 


ings on the elbow, the wrist, and 
high up on the shoulder, the latter 
sometimes simulating a coat and 
waistcoat, particularly when the 
skirt forms a long basque or a Po- 
lonaise. 

Trimmings, it should be remark- 
ed, are not put upon the edge of 
the sleeve, at the wrist, but above, 
so as to form a straight or military 
cuff. 

More dressy sleeves are some- 
times rounded off at the wrist, and 
the trimming carried several inches 
up the back. These are cut quite 
loose, and a lace undersleeve, fin- 
ished with a frill of Valenciennes, 
wornwiththem. These are special- 
ly adapted to house dresses of mus- 
lin, barege, or grenadine. 

Thin silks, or woolen tissues, are 
very prettily trimmed with ruffles 
of the same, headed with “ feath- 
ered-out ” ruchings—that is, ruch- 
ings cut on the bias, and fringed 
out upon the edges. 

Narrow black velvet edges gray 
leno or barege ruffles effectively, 
and is quite inexpensive. Two, 
three, five, and seven ruffles are 
worn, according to taste and the 
distance they are placed apart. 
When the smaller number are em- 
ployed, the lower one is generally 
twelve inches deep, and is headed 
by one or two narrow ones, or by 
bands of trimming and a quilled 
plaiting, the plaits all laid one way, 
and placed upright. 

Kilt plaiting and Russian plait- 
ing are largely employed upon al- 
pacas, mohairs, and soft woolens. 
The plaits in both instances are 
single, and turned one way, but the 
kilt plaiting is made in single ma- 
terial and laid flat; the Russian 
plaiting is made in doubled mate- 
rial, and forms quillings, which are 
generally worn standing, the bands 
of velvet or other trimming form. 
ing the base instead of the apex. 

Bodies of dresses are so univer- 
sally made open (the V_ shape), 
that collars are dispensed with, 
and inside ruffles of lace substituted 
in their place. A narrow velvet, 
with a cross attached, is worn 
round the throat. 

A small profit might be made by 
dressmakers in the country, and a 
convenience afforded their patrons, 
by keeping au fait of these minor 
changes, and supplying themselves 
with such inexpensive little articles 
of adornment as are required to 
complete a toilet. 

The “ Metternich” mantle, with 
its variations and in different sizes, 
is one of the most useful and fash- 
ionable models of the season for 
out-door wear. 


Talus 


There is an effort to revive point- 


been successful. A few evening 
dresses have been made with the 
long points back and front; but 
the full sash and short waist are as 
yet in the ascendant, and their su- 
premacy is practically undisputed. 
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THE LOYOLA SLEEVE. 


A DREssyY sleeve suitable foralmost any 
goods. It would be pretty made in or- 
gandy or any thin goods with the frills 
(which are about two inches wide) edged 
with lace or worked trimming, and put 
on with bands of insertion. If made in 
other goods, the bands and ruchings 
should be made to correspond with the 
other trimming on the dress. 


SPANISH SLEEVE. 


Tuts sleeve is beautifully made in rich 
silk and satin, in two shades of the same 
color, say peach-blossom and peach—the 
color of the blossom and the fruit. The 
puffs are of satin, the body part of the 
sleeve of silk, The bows and ends of 
silk, bound with satin, and piped with 
velvet. Foldg of satin and velvet orna- 
ment-the wrist. 
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FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN, 

SumMMER fashions for children 
are more dependent upon the laun- 
dress than the modiste for their 
beauty. If washing is not an ob- 
ject, children can be kept nicely 
dressed in washing materials, at 
very small expense. 

The ready-made Gabrielle dresses, 
which had such a success last sea- 
son, are reproduced this year, in all 
kinds of white and buff linen goods. 

The handsomest of these are 
white pique, richly braided, and or- 
namented with insertions and ruf- 
fles of Hamburgh embroidery. 
They are from $6 to $15 each, ac- 
cording to the size, and the amount 
of trimming. 

The white linen suits are much 
less expensive. They are general- 
ly trimmed with a ruffle, bound 
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just what will be required next 
month. 

In the mean time, little girls are 
wearing suits of blue poplin, gray 
mohair, or black and white shep- 
herd’s check, trimmed with black 
velvet. Some suits are composed 
of sailor jacket, dress, overskirt, 
and black velvet sash, others of 
dress and paletot, the sailor collar 
simulated by a trimming of velvet, 
and the sash of the material of the 
dress also trimmed with velvet. 

The prettiest and most conve- 
nient street garments for baby boys 
of one to three years old, are white 
woolen sacks, or little coats of 
white pigue, handsomely braided. 

The Lina blouse, belted in, will 
be in great vogue for everyday 
wear, the Scotch tweed suits form- 
ing the favorite spring costume, 


when velvet is discarded. WNar- 


row crimped frills are in fashion 
again for the neck. 


with buff, blue, green, or pink cam- | 
bric, plaited on, and headed with a 
flat band of cambric, placed between | 


two rows of flat white Marseilles | 


braid. Collar, sleeves and belt are 
trimmed to match. These range 
from $2 to $3.50, according to size. 

Small Gabrielle dresses of buff 
linen, adapted to either boys or 
girls, from six months to four or 
five years old, may be bought 
ready-made, and handsomely em- 
broidered, or trimmed with plain, 
flat braid (three rows), for from $1.25 
to $3.50, according to size, and de- 
sign of embroidery ; the embroid- 
ery being, of course, executed in 
star braid. 

These little dresses are simple, 
but they are found very convenient 
for many purposes. They can be 
worn either as dresses or aprons in 
the house, or used for the street over 


low-necked dress may be made in- 


stead of the simple skirt, and then A pretty dress, suitable for girls of five or six years. It is made of blue all- 5 
it can be worn without the paletot, | wool delaine, cut Gabrielle, with square neck and short sleeves, and trimmed with . 
which, it should be remarked, is raffies of black silk headed with narrow black velvet. Every lady and dresemaker should <3 
bouffant at the back, and } The ruffles are arranged on the skirt in the manner indicated in the illustra-| send for a copy of Mme. Demorest's Semi- tf, 
ea eee , and looped at tion, the upper end of each being finished by a rosette of black silk with a| Annual Book of Instructions on “ WHat ‘ 


the sides, in the most approved 
style. 

These materials may be consid- 
ered a little in advance of the sea- 
son for this latitude, but they are 


e SAIDEE DRESS. 


A CHARMING dress for a girl from five to seven years old. It is made of blue cham- 
bery, and trimmed with bias bands of the same goods, striped in biue and black. The 
gored skirt is bordered with a fluted ruffle of plain blue, about three and a half inches 
wide, headed by a bias band of the striped goods of about the same width, finished 
on the upper edge with a very narrow fluted ruffle of the plain blue. The waist and 
sleeves are of blue, the trimming on the sleeves being arranged to correspond with 
that on the skirt. The bretelles, sashes and side-sashes are of the striped goods, cut 
bias, and edged with narrow fluted raffles of plain blue. 


KATHLEEN SUIT. 


A vErY pretty suit fora girlofseven years. The skirt is of white alpaca, trimmed 
with seven bias ruffles edged with narrow black velvet. The overdress (composed 
of waist, sleeves, and overskirt) is of black silk, trimmed with ruching, either pinked 
out, or edged with velvet, to match the ruffles on the skirt. The overskirt is looped 
to form three puffs in the back, and the ruching with which the bottom is trimmed 
is continued up the fronts and over the shoulders in the shape of bretelles. Mothers 
will find this a very convenient overdress for their little girls, as it answers equally 
well for house or street wear, and can be utilized for so many costumes, a skirt only 
being necessary to complete a stylish suit. We can furnish the pattern in sizes to 
suit different ages, for 75 cents trimmed, and 35 cents plain. 


THE ADELE DRESS. 


black velvet button in the center. These rosettes are continued up the front, in a 


THE “ BERTIE” SUIT. 
A PRETTY suit fora boy from two and 
a half to four years old. A plain-gored 


The jacket is double-breasted. 


To WEAR AND How To MaKE!IT.”’ Full 


line with the one at the top of the front ruffle, one being placed on each eide of| descriptions of Dresses, Dressmaking, 


the waist. Similar rosettes, only smaller, are placed on the top of the shoulder, on 
the ruching which finishes the neck, and others loop up the short sleeves, which 
are trimmed to correspond. 

A black silk belt and sash complete this stylish dress. 


4 


Styles, Materials, Trimmings. etc., for 
the Spring and Summer of 1870. Price 
15 cents; mailed post free. Address Mme. 
Demorest, 888 Broadway, New York. 
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low-necked dresses of cambric or dress of any striped material cut onthe 3 
percale. The cost in many instances ‘bias, made with high neck and long 
is not more than that of the mate- 'sleeves, and fastened on the shoulder 4 3 
rials and labor of the trimming with four buttons. a 
‘slnvie: AP the exitenidars aad bead. Blouse of brown or white linen, trim- 
= : ad med with cither black or scarlet braid, 4 
ing were paid for at regular rates. and also fastened at the shoulder. f 
There are linen Gabrielles for Black leather belt with gilt buckle. A 
larger girls at $2.00 and $2.50, ——___+ e+ _—__ . 
which make excellent traveling- A PRETTY COSTUME. ‘ 
wraps. z A PRETTY costume in ash-gray 
Very narrow - striped cambrics alpaca, or mohair, is made for a 
are used to make suits for girls girl hed a ’ ghee Geomiine \ 
; consists of a dress, and close- if 
from three to twelve years old, and jacket, with short basques, flap @ 
very pretty they are. They con- pockets, and revers. The skirt is 
sist of a skirt with one or two ruf. trimmed with three slightly gather. ¥ 
fles, and a paletot cut to fit the ed flounces, with a band of velvet g 
figure, and belted in with sash between. he mpi eegeeren ee ‘ 
. pockets, and revers, are trimm j 
ends and loops at the back; or, a with velvet, putonclosetotheedge. ¢ 


And who would sit beneath a tree 
Where golden bees were humming, 


Goop Manners.— The best kind of 
good manners are only got by early edu- 
cation; and when you have begun early, 
you have no need for those patent shams 
called ‘‘ company manners,”’ which are 80 
sure of being seen through. What is it 
but this early training which makes the 
peculiar charm of upper-class manners ? 
Grandee folks are never subjected to the 
society of vulgar ones. They are taught 
from the beginning all the niceties of good- 
breeding, till these become as of second 
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nature, and are not finery adopted for | 


state occasions. The absolute perfection 
of manner is to be had only when the na- 
ture is as noble as the breeding, and the 
breeding has been from the ios a 


rchitectural al esas. 


SUBURBAN COTTAGE. 

THE exterior ofthis cottage, which 
is designed by Dudley Newton, Ar- 
chitect, 117 Front street, New York, 
isin astyle very popular at Newport 
for summer residences, though the 
main house is generally larger on 
the floor, having room on each side 
of the hall, the addition or L being 
about as we have shown it here; 
but as there is an increasing demand 
both in that section and in the 
suburbs of New York for smaller 
houses having suitable servants’ 
accommodations, the architect has 
submitted this plan, complete in 
itself, which retains all the domes- 
tic offices of the double house, and 
which, at any future time, may be 
easily enlarged by making such 
additions on the side of hall oppo- 
site the parlor as the taste and in- 
creasing wants of the proprietor 
may dictate, at a cost not much in 
advance of what would have been 
the additional cost had the house 
been originally completed in this 
manner. As you enter, the advan- 
tage of a fine large hall is at once 
apparent. It adds much to the 
effect, giving an air of hospitality 
and welcome; it also, being con- 
nected by large sliding doors with 
the parlor, adds much to the ca- 
pacity of the house for entertaining, 
and, being connected with the 
piazza by windows opening to the 
floor, makes this last available for 
& promenade, and, when inclosed 
with canvas and lighted, in the 
event of a party in the summer, it 
becomes a beautiful and marked 
feature ; if desired, a bay window 
may be run out in the hall opposite 
the sliding doors, to correspond 
with that in the parlor. In the 
second story we have three cham- 
bers in the main house, and two 
servants’ rooms and a bath-room in 
the addition. In the attic there 
may be four good chambers, each 
having two windows. A part of the 
basement may be finished for a 


laundry. 
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In dresses that were out of date, 
Or garments unbecoming? 


WE commence our budget of corre- 


spondence with the following touching 


| 


appeal from a young lady, who, no doubt, 
presents the case of thousands of young 
women like herself. It does not seem to 
have occurred to her to take the place of 
the seamstress at home, to hire out as 


| bursery-maid, or open a boarding-house 


i 


for old and young bachelors. We com- 
mend either of these occupations to her 
attention, and that of others in a like per- 
plexity, and assure her that they will be 
as likely to furnish *‘ French curls” and 
‘** point-lace,” as writing for magazines 
and newspapers. 


‘* DEAR DEMOREST— Will you lend mea 
space in your columns to present before 
the public a distressing case of helpless- 
ness, with a plea for sympathy, if not for 
assistance 


‘“*T am a ‘girl of the period,’ and, for 
various reasons, can dp nothing to enrich 
myself—do not happen to be the daughter 
of a millionaire, and am not sufficiently 
strong-minded to hold the thousand pretty 
el ceteras of the reigning fashion in spe- 
cial disdain. Yet, though they are, in a 
measure, necessary to my happiness, how 
am I to supply myself with Roman sashes, 
French curls, and point-laces, unless—I 
steal them?’ The narrowness of the male 
comprehension deprives me of the hope 
of masculine sympathy or appreciation; 
therefore it is 1 appeal to the readers of 
this publication—the majority of whom 
are of my own sex, and to whom Madame 
Demorest is a most precious and well-be- 
loved lawgiver. Why, what isa poor girl 
to do whoge papa's ‘ ready money’ is con- 
tinually indulging in the most inoppor- 
tune freaks of being ‘not at home’ when 
called upon; whose papa’s business is 
subject to periodical ‘ dullnesses,’ coincid- 
ing unaccountably but inevitably with the 
periodical ‘ openings,’ when the most se- 
ductive conglomeration of feathers and 
lace and artificial grasshoppers are dis- 
played in aggravating profusion, at the 
most bewildering prices? If, by some 
stray talent, as yet undiscovered, I could, 
perchance, distinguish myself, and enjoy 
a flattering notoriety, I might easily dis- 
pense with the ribbons, lace, and curls, 
upon which my frivolous sisters depend 
for their success. 

‘But I can’t be a ‘Woman's Rights’ 
celebrity—I'm too skeptical on the sub- 
ject of masculine depravity. I can’t bea 
Jenny Lind—slight vocal disability. I 
can’t be President of the United States— 
a privilege offered as a sure reward to 
| ev ery well-behaved school-oy—I wasn't 
pe kind of a ‘ boy.’ I can’t even be 
Mrs. President—a pitiless fatality made 
Grant a married man before he saw me. 
I can’t be a Beecher—Nature had too 
much regard for the reputation of the 
family (Beecher’s, not mine). I can’t be 
an Ida Lewis—the old Connecticut denies 
me the facilities. I can’t be an authorees 
—no publisher philanthropic enough to 
befriend me. I can't ‘stay at home and 
attend to my husband and children ’—as 
some shining genius has kindly suggested 
for the benefit of all female aspirants for 
fame—objection too trifling to mention. 


‘Alas! What remains for me but to ~ 


shoot myselff—which reminds me that I 
don't know how to shoot. 
* TgnoRamvs.”’ 


— ate 
eye 


ed 


No woman! if her mind were righ’ 
(Unless 8 very minion), 
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No more than any bird would fy 
Without « featbered pinion. 


From Manchester, Vermont, also the 
folowing: 

‘““Eprton Demornest—I write to you 
this morning to acknowledge the receipt 
of premiums sent. They are deauliful, 
and all of the club are very much pleased. 

**T thank you very much for the club 
premium sent my little girl, for YouNe Am- 
grnica. Sho is very much pleased. I 
shall try to do more for you another year. 

“Mrs. L. C. 0." 


“H, J. M."—If you want your black 
silk for a handsome housce-dress, make it 
up long, with a dressy upper-skirt, fin- 
ished with bretelles. . You can make a 
short dress of it, after having worn it a 
year as a long one. 


“ Viremia R.—Trim your bombazine 
drese with cross-cut folds of bombazine, 
piped with double English crape, with 
foids or pipings of crape between. A 
mourning-dress should be stylish in cut, 
but simple in treatment. 


**Onawa CITY. 

“Dean Deworest — ist. How many 
yards of alpaca will it require for a spring 
suit, short? Iam under five fect. 

“2d. What is the price of garnet al- 
paca, and how much will it take for a 
house-dress, with demi-train ? 

**3d. What ie the price of blue em- 
press cloth? How many yards will it 
take for a dress? Lizzir."’ 


Ans, 1st. Fifteen. 

2d. Seventy-five cents. Twelve yards 
—fifteen to twenty, with flounces and 
upper-skirt; fifteen, withont flounces and 
with uppcer-ekirt. 

3d. Fifty to seventy-five cts. Twelve 
yards for plain dresa. 


“Dean DzemorngstT—ist. Of what mate- 
rial coukl I make a gentleman’s pocket- 
handkerchief? Cost, $1 or $2. 

““Qd. Are green kids fashionable for 
ladies’ wear? 

“8d. What material could I get for a 
spring dress (green)? Cost, about $10. 

‘4th. Would green be fashionable for 
spring ? 

“Sth. Will suits be worn for epring? 

OA, A," 


Ans. 1st. Fine linen cambric. 

2d. Yes, as a match for the dress, or 
trimmings of a dress. 

3d. Chene mohair, wool delaine, chalé, 
pure mohair or alpaca, empress cloth, 
mixed poplin. 

4th. Yes. 

Sth. Yes. 


** Lizere.''—You could get the materials 
for suits for yourself and children for $100, 
very nicely. You sent seventy-five cents 
for child’s dress chart and tracing-wheel, 
but no address. 


A DISTINGUISHED lady, herself a delicht- 
fal writer for children, adds to a private 
letter the following ‘*P. 8.°° concerning 
Youna AMERICA: 

‘“*My children are delighted with the 
birds, and the Magazine generally. I 
think it is the dearest little book now 
published for young oncs. Do allow me 
to compliment you on it. N. F.”’ 


“Dear DemornEst—How ehall I make 
a dress for a calico-dresa ball? I should 
like to make a green lawn, so I could 
wear it for out-door, next summer. 

“2d. How many yards would I need? 

* Eua,’’ 


Ans. Make it walking length; ruffic it; 
make a short, stylish upperskirt with a 
panier, and a cape with two ruffies, which 
can be belted in, and which you can wear 
to the ball or not. 

“A Constant Reaper."—A sack with 
sleeves and round cape makes an excel- 


rr. 


's * 


lent and very convenient cloak for a baby, 
as either can be worn, or both, when ne- 
cersary. Twosets, one in white cashmere 
braided, and one in pigue, would give you 
all the wraps necessary. See cover for 
prices of patterns. A hat of white lace, 
lined with silk, and trimmed with satin 
ribbon. We could buy you one for from 
$10.00 to $15.00. Navy blue cloth, edged 
with red cloth, pinked and scolloped, 
would make you avery handsome wrap, 
and would be newer and more stylish 
than a Scotch cloak, although the latter 
would perhaps be more permanently sat- 
isfactory. Price of cloth, $4.50. 


‘“*E. E. C."'—The lady of course. She 
acted very hastily, and deserved to be 
taken ather word. Unless she has learned 
a lesson, it would be better for her not tu 
marry at all. 

A gentleman offers a lady his right arm. 

Your lavender silk would dye purple, 
or violet, or pink, or black, but a dyed 
silk is fit only for lining, or for a slip, un- 
der a white muslin overdress, 


‘* MADELINE "’ closes a letter as follows: 

‘Tam a new subscriber to your Maga- 
zine, and am 80 well pleased with it that 
I have resolved never to be without it 
again. Ireceived the premium picture, 
and was no less surprised than delighted 
to find itso much handsomer than I could 
possibly have imagined it. Please accept 
my most gratefal acknowledgments. 

‘* Myself, with some other friends, wish 
to get up some tableaux, but have some 
difficulty in arranging costumes. Will 
you pleage tell me how to dress as Anne 
Boleyn? and what shall I wear to repre- 
sent a Swiss peasant girl of the 17th cen- 
tury?’ 

Ans. Many thanks for your good opin- 
ion of us. 

A Swiss peasant dress requires a blue 
woolen short skirt, striped several inches 
from the bottom with different colored rib- 
bons, A black velvet bodice open over a 
high white one. Strips of colored ribbon 
round the neck of the white waist, form- 
ing a sort of small, round yoke. The 
bodice {a laced overthe white stomacher, 
and has shoulder-straps. Sleeves loose 
and full to the elbow, long mittens, a 
jaunty little straw hat, hair plaited in two 
long ende, anda Swiss muslin apron, com- 
plete the costume. Wecan not give from 
memory a correct costume of Anne Boleyn, 
and can not find an historical portrait. 


From Corydon, Ind., a young mother 
writes: 

‘* Dear DemonEst—This is the first year 
IThavetaken your Magazine. I have taken 
& great many Others, but, aside from all 
other attractions, yours really surpasses 
them all in real practical use. I never 
came so near finding just what I wanted. 

**1st. Iexpect to spend the most of the 
summer visiting. Now for my baby, 
who will then be five months old—in pre- 
paring her clothes, shall I leave them long, 
or shorten them; and for a summer cloak 
or wrapping for her, what material mnset 
I use, and how make it? 

“2d. I have a very pretty brown silk 
dress, with seven widths in the skirt. 
Can I make it over into a stylish dress, 
and how? Iam only five feet high, and 
rather fleshy; and aa I think double skirts, 
paniers, ctc., lessen my stature, I would 
prefer soine other style. Please tell me 
how I can fix it. 

“3d. Will your Magazine contain pat- 
terns for infants’ dresges ? 

‘“Pleage answer these questions and 
oblige A Younoe Morner.” 

Ans, Shorten them. Make a sack and 
cape, for a wrap, so that either or both 
can be worn, with her dresses, and a 
pretty, round cloak and hood of dimity, 
embroidered, or trimmed with fringe.— 


One or two pretty netted sacks are useful 
for occasions; anda plain cloak and hood 
of soft gray cashmere, picked out on the 
edge with red flannel, pinked and scol- 
loped, are fresh and useful. 

You can take two breadths out of your 
brown silk, and make a skirt, walking 
length, out of the five remaining, goring 
three. Use the two extra ones for ruffles, 
between which place bands of velvet, the 
shade of the dress. This will bring the 
trimming up high, anda ‘‘ Metternich "’ 
of cashmere the shade of your dress, 
trimmed with velvet and fringed, would 
complete for you a very handsome suit. 

Yes. 


‘* Leta C.”°—We do not see how two 
girls “‘ rooming together’’ can avoid ap- 
pearing before each other en dishabile. 
But really modest girls, while they neg- 
lect nothing that is cleanly, and necessary 
to purity of person, will respect each 
other’s privacy and personal feelings as 
strictly as possible. 


“Mrs. W. K. B.” writes from Grand 
Rapida: 

‘*DeaR DemornEst—I have but lately 
subscribed for your Magazine, and to say 
that I am very much pleased with it, but 
faintly expresses my appreciation of it. 
Tell me what kind of goods to get for a 
spring traveling-suit, and how to make ? 
Also, what is the price per yard of Beaver 
Brand mohair?” 

Ans. Chene mohair, poplinette, serge 
imperial, and Japanese poplins, are all 
used for epring traveline-dresses. The 
latter goods are the prettiest, but the least 
durable. 

You can make a short drese, upper ekirt, 
slashed paletot, with hood, or a skirt and 
Polonaise, with panier, or a short dress 
trimmed high, and worn with a ‘ Met- 
ternich*’ en euife, or a short dress, upper 
skirt, and eallor jacket. We should ad- 
vise flat bands, or ruffles of the mate- 
rial, headed with folds or bands, for a 
traveling-dreas. Ruches, fringes, and the 
like, are so quickly injured by constant 
wear and exposure. 

From seventy-five cents to one dollar 
twenty-five per yard. 


‘* HENDERSON, TEXAS. 

“Dean DemornEst—We are young 
ladies, and desire to ask you a few ques- 
tions in regard to our summer toilets. 
What style of dressing the hair will be 
becoming tous? One is tall and slender, 
with blue eyes, fair complexion, and long 
dark hair; the other one very small, and 
a blonde, hair not very long. We are 
both partial to white, as it is most suita- 
able for our climate. Should our dresses 
be made long or short, and how trimmed ? 

‘* Shall we wear hats or bonnets ? 

“When young genticmen call, is it 
proper to ask them to call again ? 

“We havea gentleman friend who plays 
well on the banjo, and desire to show him 
our appreciation of his musical talent. 
Would it be improper to present him 
some music ? 

— “Kaora 8., and Pau.rns P."’ 

Ans. We should advise the ‘‘ blonde” 
to wear her hair crimped and flowing ; 
the taller lady in chatelaine braids. White 
short suites by all means, pique rufficed 
with Hamburgh embroidery or braided, 
and jaconet ruffled witheame. All kinds 
of white goods are fashionable now, made 
up into suits. 


Hats. Certainly. 
if it came from both. 


“ Lapizs’ CLus—What do the furnished 
baskete, which are advertised as compria- 
ing part of an infant’s wardrobe, contain ? 

‘* What do these baskets cost ? 

“What do infants’ knit shirts cost 
each ? 


Not at all improper, 


“What will an infant's dress cost, the 
dress to be madeof the best quality of 
linen lawn, trimmed neatly but not very 
costly ? 

‘* Can you purchase the above articles for 
me? K. A.” 

Ans. The toilet apparatue, knitted 
shoes, pincushion, pins, and the like. 

2d. From $10.00 upward, unfurnished; 
from 15.00 upward, furnished. 

3d. $1.25. m 

4th. $10.00 and upward. 


‘“ SHOULD a young lady come into the 
neighborhood, and the ladies of the neigh- 
borhood call on her, and she returns to 
her home shortly afterward without re 
turning their call, and subsequently mar- 
ries and moves to the same place, should 
the ladies call on her first, or should they 
wait for her to return their former visit? 

*Incloged please find $1.50, for Youxe 
America, which I think the beat juvenile 
magazine published. RENEE.” 


Ans. It is the place of the young lady 
to send wedding carda to those ladies 
who have paid her attention, and theirs 
then to call upon her a second time, and 
wait to see if she returns their calls before 
charging her with incivility, which may 
have been nnavoidable. 


“SuBScRIBER."—The wife should pre- 
sent herself in the parlor, to receive an in- 
troduction to her husband's guest, before 
the usual signal summons them to the 
dining-room. 


“Mrs. B. A. K."—We have made in- 
quiries for the ‘‘false calves,”° about which 
s0 much has been eaid, and we can not 
find any establishment at which they are 
sold. 


“Tpa.’—A black silk overskirt, with full 
black sash, would look well over white 
pique. 


“J. M. M.""—We can purchase an ab- 
dominal corset for you, but the price will 
be from ten to fifteen dollars. 


“M, A. G.""—You should apply to a 
good lady physician; your case requires 
regular treatment. 


“1st. Waar colors should I wear, and 
what kind of jewelry ? I have dark hair, 
eyes to correspond, and dark complexion, 
long, slim face. 

2d. How shall I arrange my hair, which 
is thin and not more than half a yard long? 

3d. What will take freckles off the face 
without injuring the skin ? 

‘** Avoeusta.”” 

Ans. Gray, salmon, pink, mauve, emer- 
ald green with black, scarlet with buff, or 
crimeon with ashee-of-roses, Dead solid 
gold, coral, jet. 

2d. Wear a chignon, braided in the 
present atyle. 

8d. Rub them with golden ointment at 
night, and wash off with horse-radish, 
grated into butter-milk, in tho morning. 
Wear a vail. 


“ZL, A. B.“—A really good melodeon or 
cabinct organ wonld cost you from seven- 
ty-five dollars upward. 


“ Nertrre."—Good walnut frame, with- 
out the glass, could be sent by express on 
receipt of $5. Best kid gloves are $2.25 
per pair ; good kid boote, $7.00. 


‘*Many."—Tweed suits, consisting of 
short pante, Jacket and vest, are worn by 
boys from five to seven, also pants and 
blouse, in washing materials. Blouse, 
belted in, and striped stockings. A fall- 
sized pattern with diagram of the * Rose” 
bedquilt, was given in the Oct. Magazine, 
1868. 


“Tnatta A."—Your silk would show 
the plaid, if dyed, and would not take 
any other color well but black. 


¢ 
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And so, bright May—surgestive May— 
We bail thine advent gladJy, 
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And fain would sit us dows and thisk, 
Nor taake our minds up madly. 


‘““ANNIB J. P."—The price of stories 
dependa altogether on their merits and 
on the reputation of the writer. There 
arc so many candidates for literary hon- 
ore, that it requires patience, persever- 
ance, and steady industry to earn a liveli- 
hood by writing, unless the genius is 
exceptional, like Mrs. Stowe’'s. 


‘“Lrtyran.”?— Trim your black alpaca 
with flat plaitinga, with velvet between, 
if you do not like ruffics. 


We have received hundreds of letters 
like the following: 


“ Epitor Dremorest—Please accept my 
thanks for the beautiful engraving of the 
*Pic-Nic on the Fourth of July,’ which 
came safely to me yesterday. 

‘Mra. D. P. C.” 


* Mornts BE." writes from Dlinols: 


“Deak Dewornest—I have taken your 
Magazine two years, and think it has no 
equal. I wish you could know how happy 
your books make our dull evenings. Busy 
or not busy, I sit down and read them 
through and through.”’ 


Sorry that it is too late to reply to your 
questions through the “Club.” Very 
good alpaca can be got for seventy-five 
cents per yard. There is no such. 


From an invalid lady—Mrs. M. E. B.— 
we have the following: 


‘**Dear Demonest—Had I been told a 
year ago that I should be writing to you, 
I should have thoncht it preposterous— 
ehould as soon thought of writing to 
Queen Victoria, or any other celebrity. 
You, to me, were a sort of Queen of Fash- 
ion, but wholly unapproachable to one 
in my circumstances. 

‘*T have a niece with me that sub- 
scribed, and received your splendid pic- 
ture, ‘the Pic-Nic.’ 

‘*T had some misgivings when she sent, 
but it came all right, and all were de- 
lighted with it. She has sent for various 
thingea since, and been well satisfied; in 
fact, the information has been worth the 
price of the book. 

‘The style and tone of the reading- 
mattcr is superior to any magazine of 
fashion I havo ever read.” 


Your inquiries were answered by mail. 


“Berrie F. S.""—Our system of dress- 
cutting ie very simple. You could prob- 
ably learn easily by the printed directions. 
Price of chart, $1.00. 

The only salvation for your hair lies in 
cutting it off. Cut it off, though you are 
a widow. Wear it in a net, with a roll, 
and your switch braided across the top 
as acoronet. Follow the directions given 
in another part of the present number for 
the treatment of the hair. 

We will aend the flower-seeds ag a pre- 
mium for two subscribers to Y. A. Crimp- 
ing-scissors are a dollar the pair. They 
will crimp—that {s all. 


“Country DREssMAKER."’— A black 
alpaca suit, for mourning, should be 
trimmed with crape. A ‘' Metternich” 
—a sort of mantle belted in back and 
front—is more fashionable this spring 
than the basque, and particularly adaptea 
to a tall figare. 


** Pear, H.”—Cake and coffee, or choc- 
olate, would be proper, if you have no 
wedding breakfast. Turkey is not fash- 
jonably put on tho table for “tea,” be- 
cause tea, as a meal, is obsolete. In 
fashionable American circles, people have 
breakfast, lunch in the middle of the day, 
and dinner at six or seven o'clock. Tea 
and coffee follow dinner, but are only 
handed round as part of it; they do not 
constitute a separate meal. Ice-cream, 
fruit, and cake, are a fashionable dessert, 


Fruit follows the tarts and pudding, ice- 
cream comes last, unless it forms the 
principal part of the dessert. 


“Littre Bett” writes from Missis- 
sippi: 

“ Dean Dexorest—For the last year I 
have taken and enjoyed reading your de- 
lightful Magazine, which I really find 
superior in every respect to all others; 
and I would not be withont it for another 
year for the world. Please answer a few 
questions : 

“Ist. Of what should a bridal trousseau 
(for a young lady of limited means, to be 
married in May) consist? 

“2d. Could she make a handsome wed- 
ding-dress of white berége, to be married 
in the day, and remain at home? if so, 
how should it be made and trimmed ? 

‘“8d. Should she wear a wreath and 
vail? if so, of what material should the 
vail be? 

‘* 4th, What kind of shoes should she 
wear?” 


Ans. 1st. Of a neat, well-made set of 
fine under-clothing; nothing superfluous 
—nothing that you do not want to wear. 
Put the cost in fine quality of material, 
not in coarse trimming. 

2d. Yes. Make it with a demi-train 
and overskirt, and trim it with ruffies 
bound with white satin. 

od. Yes. Wreath of orange flowers; 
vail of tulle. 

4th. White shoes. There are shoes of 
white eatin jean that look almost as well 
as satin, and wash and wear like white 
cloth. They are half the price of satin, 
and very serviceable. 

Be sure and iuclude in your outfit a 
conple of pretty cambric morning dresses, 
a white muslin dress with an overskirt, 
and a complete black silk suit with an 
overskirt. These two dresses—a black 
and white—you will find useful upon all 
occasions; and the overskirts will make 
a change upon half a dozen other dresses. 
Add bretellee to your overskirts, as they 
are more fashionable than bodice waists. 


‘*Mary.”’—In leaving a dining-room, 
ladies and gentlemen generally leave to- 
gether; that ie, each gentleman escorts 
the lady he brought to the table. The 
hostess, of course, enters the dining-room 
first, and takes her place at the head of 
the table, standing until her guests are 
seated, and showing them the places they 
are to occupy. The host brings np the 
rear, and occupies the foot of the table. 


“ Fannre,”’—It is not safe to use ‘* beau- 
tifiers,”” of whose constituent parts you 
know nothing, as the ingredients are often 
of the most injurious character. The fol- 
Jowing is a famous receipt for removing 
hair: 

Sulphuret of calcium, 2 parts; qnick- 
lime, 1 part. Powder separately. Then 
mix, and keep in a bottle well corked. 
Make into a paste and put on till it 
smarts; wash off with tepid water. 


Tas following letter is, we are sure, 
from a sensible girl, possessed of much 
natural tefinement, and one destined to 
make a good wife: 


“COUNTRY VILLAGE. 

“My Dear DenorgEst—My circum- 
stances are moderate, Iam nineteen ycars 
old, medium height, dark complexion, 
black hair and eyes, and weizh about 120 
pounds. I want a neat outfit. Will be 
married in the morning, at church, and 
expect to live on a farm. Now, what 
ehall I wear to have the ceremony per- 
formed in, the material and color, and 
what style should it be made in? I also 
wanta nice silk dress—what color must 
I get, how many yards, and how make 
it and trim it? What kind of shoes and 


gloves, hat and street wrapping? Is it 
customary or proper for a bride to give 
her husband a present, and if so, what? 
How should a wedding breakfast be pre- 
pared ? 

‘‘For what could you get me the best 
quality of corded black silk, for a sack, 
and how many yards would it take? I 
also want two fine lace collars—what 
style would be best for me, and for what 
could you parchase them? Kid gloves 
seem to be so worthless nowadays—do 
you know which is the best, and what do 
they sell for? 

“IT wear No. 17 corset—for what could 
you furnish me a nice one, and what 
style of hoop-ekirt will I want this spring ? 
Please to let me know if you could fur- 
nish all the above-named articles, and 
their price. Your constant friend, 

“Linpa May.” 


Ans. We should advise a short suit 
of light, silky poplinctte, trimmed with 
satin and fringe of the same color, and 
made with basque and overdress, hand- 
some and stylish, for the ceremony. This 
would make a nice church suit for spring 
and fall, and much of the summer, for a 
year afterward. 

The silk dress shonld be (if only one) 
either black, or pearl gray, or ashes-of- 
roses (either of the latter shades would 
be very becoming to you), and made with 
an overskirt and demi-train. One advan- 
tage of the black is, that it can be utilized 
with any other dress; but, if you wish to 
wear your silk dress to church also, upon 
occasion, it would be better to make it 
walking-length, trim it handsomely with 
ruffles of the same, and add an overskirt 
and basque, which could either or both 
be worn with other dresses. Twenty 
yards of silk would be required for a full 
suit. Gloves, shoes, and hat should match 
your suits. You do not usually need 
extra wrapping with street-suits. An 
Arab scarf and water-proof cloak are, of 
course, exceptional, and indispensable to 
an outfit. It is not necessary, but it is 
quite proper for a bride to present her 
husband with a gift; her own picture, an 
initial ring, or sleeve-buttons with int- 
tials, would be very enitable. Hot oyster 
soup, cold chicken pie, cold roast turkey, 
ham, preserved fruite, biscuits, sand- 
wiches, bread, butter, tea, coffee, and 
ehocolate, would make an excellent wed- 
ding breakfast, not forgetting, of course, 
the wedding-cake. Garnish the cold 
meats with sliced lemon or parsley, ar- 
range flat dishes of flowers upon the sides, 
trim the pastry with leaves (of pastry), 
and arrange three high dishes for down 
the center of the table, with fresh fruit, 
confectionery, mottoes, and flowers. The 
“Antwerp” silk is the “best;"’ that is 
$20.00 per yard. A very handsome corded 
silk can be procured, however, for $5.00. 
Lace collars would cost you from $2.50 to 
$5.00 cach. ‘Dollar’ kids are ‘* worth- 
less." Good kid gloves are $2.25 pcr 
pair. The corset would be $5.00. We 
should advise one guilt of white pique for 
sumnier, church, or afternoon wear—they 

are 80 pretty, cheap, and serviceable. 
The sash belonging to a black suit could 
be worn with it. 


‘* KENDALLVILLE, IND. 

‘* DEAR DEMOREST—How ehall I make 
and trim a handsome black-cloth euit for 
a boy of five years? How long are the 
pants worn? If quite short, are striped 
etockings considered ‘full drees?’ How 
shall I make clothes for him in washing 
material? Please tell me the prices of 
patterns which you may think suitable. 

‘* How shall I make a black alpaca enit 
for myself? I'm below medium in stat- 
ure, and slight. If with the inevitable 
ruffles, shall they be wide or narrow? 


Will the ‘Metternich,’ for an outside fix. 
ture, be suitable? I wich it made plainly. 

* To say that your Magazine has fur years 
been invaluable to me, is making a candid 
statement of fact, unadorned by fine 
gushes of sentiment, in which many of 
your more eloquent admirers delight to 
indulge. In one ‘sentiment’ all of Drx- 
oREsT’s friends are united — that, into 
whatever home it ‘wings its way,’ it 
must become a constant pleasure and ne- 
cessity to all the family. 

‘A TRizp FRIEND." 


Ans. Make the regulation jacket, with 
simulated vest @nd short pants, plain or 
full, according to fancy. Striped stock- 
ings are ‘dress,’ with high boote; and 
standing crimped ruffle, as worn forty 
years ago, for the neck. 

2d. Pants and blouse, belted in. See 
cover for prices of patterns. 

3d. Skirt and Polonaise, or ehort drese, 
and Metternich. Plenty of ruffles, put on 
scant, and graduated in depth—deepest 
at the bottom, of course. Thanks for 
your very kind expression of opinion. 


“ PrrrsFORD, N. Y. 

‘‘Dean Demorest—I am twenty-five, 
very fair, with brown hair and eyes. Will 
you tell me what I shall get for a travel- 
ing-dress? I intend to go on a tour of 
perhaps two months, and want something 
suitable. Aleo, for an evening-dress (a 
eilk, I think)? Blue is most becoming, 
but I have worn that color so much, I 
should prefer something elee. I have a 
light poplin alpaca, trimmed with reveree 
plaiting. How ehall I trim it? and what 
outer garment shall J make, to wear with 
it as a suit? Will a black silk eack be 
pretty to wear over other dresees ? 

‘* And now comes the hardest question 
of all. I have always had a good deal of 
attention for my pretty face (sometimes 
I have wished I was ugly as Caliban), and 
I do wish you would tell me how to be 
attractive to be really loved for myself, 
as I shall be twenty years from now, 
when I am old and faded. Fanny B.” 

Ans. A light mohair, a wash poplin, a 
small checked or hair-striped summer 
silk, would either make an exccllent trav- 
eling-drees for spring and early summer. 
Make walking length, with upper- ekirt 


and basque. Carry Scotch or plain water- - 


proof with yon. 

A licht, Brilliant green—the Azof tint— 
would be very becoming to you for an 
evening dress. 

Turn the plaitings of your poplin alpaca 
all one way, and put velvet between, two 
rows. Black silk would do, but a ecarf 
of scarlet cashmere, one end thrown over 
the shoulder, would be prettier. Less 
than half a yard deep, and two and a half 
long. The silk garment would be ueeful 
too, and should be made as a deep basque 
with panier set in at the back. Five yards 
of 24-inch silk would make it. 

Be natural, Fanny—be kind, thoughtful 
for others, eacer to. look for good and 
willing to acknowledge it when you find 
it, and you will be loved, for toleration is 
not at present a provailing virtue among 
women. 


Out of thousands of simflar acknow}l- 
edgments, we select the following : 


“ CINCINNATI. 

* Dear DEewornEst—I write to acknow}- 
edge the reccipt of your beautiful pre- 
minum engraving, the ‘ Pic-nic,’ which has 
pleased us all exceedingly, and for which 
we are under many obligations. I havea 
very handsome frame for {t, and it pre- 
scnts a very attractive appearance. Wy 
Magazine and YouNa AMERICA have been 
duly received, and fulfilled our highest 
anticipations, 
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“Ipa May."'—A pcearl-gray or ashes-of: 


- poses silk would be very becoming to 


your brunette complexion, and make a 
handsome wedding-dress. Get a rich, 
soft, thick silk, make it with an overdress 
and scarf mantelet, all trimmed with 
knotted or crimped fringe, and silk and 
satin folds, or pipings tomatch. With it 
you can wear a pretty white bonnet, or 
bonnet and gloves en suife, and you will 
have one complete, quiet, yet ladylike 
dress, which will last you for years. 


“Mrs. L. C. M."—Five yards of opera 
flannel will make a baby sack, cloak, and 
cape, which is the most useful. The best 
thing you could do to your hair would be 
to cut it short, and wear it short for a 
year, subjecting it often to thorough wash- 
ing and brushing. Scarfs are more worn 
by gentlemen than neckties, 


‘““IxnquirEr.”—Good silver forks can be 
obtained for $60.00 per doz.; plated, for 
$12.00 per doz. Good silver tea-spoons 
fur $36.09 per doz; plated, for from $6.00 to 
$8.00 per doz. White handled knives are 
from $8.00 to $12.00 per doz.; ‘‘ Rogers,” 
the kind we send asa premium, bring the 
highest price of any in the market. Ifa 
gentleman calla upon a lady, of course it 
is her business to entertain him to the 
best of her ability. 


“C. W. B.°—Hernani, Tamise cloth, 
fine bck chale and black Canton crapc 
are suitable mourning materials for sum- 
mer. The latter is especially fashionable 
and desirable. Use ruffles for trimming, 
and black paper muslin or Florentine 
silk, over gray paper muslin, for lininc. 
Silk over gray twilled, for waist. 


‘“Huntsvittze, ALA.”—Your story, if 
received, was returned, or, perhaps, if no 
stamps wero inclosed, put in the waste- 
basket. As you do not give the title, we 
can not identify it. 


* ESTELLE."’—Blue English water-proof 
cloth would be the best material for your 
riding-hab#. It is fine, retains its color, 
is 13g yards wide, and $2.00 per yard. 


* Apprg.”"*—The best and most econom- 
ical cookery book we know of {s the 
* American Cookery Book,” by Mrs. Cro- 
ly (Jenny June). It is full of useful, 
practical hinta, and many of the receipts 
are the result of her experience. The 
price is $1.75, published by ‘* American 
Newe Co.” We send it as a premium for 
three subscribers. 


“Dean Demxonrgst~—1. How shall I 
wash a pique dress, like inclosed sample, 
without injuring the color ? 

“2d. How large should pillows be 
madu? 

**8d. Are embroidered monograms upon 
pillow-slips fashionable? and if s0, where 
should they be placed ? 

‘“*d4th. Is it considered in good taste for 
a lady, giving a party, to dress as elabo- 
rately as she would were she a fuest in- 
stead of a hostess ? MINAIE.”’ 


Ans. 1st. Put some beef's gall into boil- 


_ ing water, a little powdered borax, and 


some white Castile soap. Let it stand till 
the suds has become éepid, then wash the 
dress, thoroughly rinse, starch, dry, and 
fron, while still rather damp, on the 
wrong eide. It will look quite equal to 
new. 

2d. About a yard square when finished. 

&d. Yes. In the center. 

4th. No. 


“M.A. ID.”—A black and white checked 
silk would make a very handsome spring 
suit, and a wide, brizht-blnue sash worn 
with it would look exceedingly well. A 
round, black Jace hat, trimmed with blue 
flowers and black lace, would be prettier 
and more seasonable than white felt. 


“Nora” is going to be married, and 
propounds the following queries: 


‘“ 1st. When a lady takes up her resi- 
dence in the city, and receives calls from 
other ladies, should she invite them to 
remove their out-door wrappings ? 


“2d. If she has a piano, should she ask 
them to play if they are simply making a 
call? 

“3d. If, on their arrival, the lady is not 
dressed to receive them, should the ger- 
vant return and tell them that her mis- 
tress will see them in a few moments? 


“4th. In ringing a door-bell, should 
you pull the knob out and then release it, 
or retain your hold of it and push it back 
into position ? 


“6th. Which would make the pretticst 
wedding-dress for a bride, in June—white 
organdy or mohair? and how should it 
be made and trimmed ? 


“6th. What will make two of the pret- 
tiest inexpensive strect dresses for that 
scason? How made and trimmed, and 
what colors should they be? (I am me- 
dium size, have dark eyes and hair, a 
pale—at times sallow complexion. Ihave 
always thought bright blue or buff suited 
me best, and wondered if all wool delaine 
street dresses, of these colors, could be 
made to look stylish.) 

“Sth. Would gray mohair make a nice 
traveling-dress? If so, how should it be 
made ? 

“Sth. What material shall I get for an 
evening dress, and how make it? 

“Oth. What kind of bonnct and hat ? 

“10th. Is the marriave-ring placed on 
the finger of the bride by the bridegroom ? 
If so, at what part of the ceremony ? 
Docs the minister pause whilo the bride 
removes her glove? 

“41th, Should the gloves be worn at 
supper? 

“12th. Should a bride carry a basket 
when traveling? 

“13th. Are underskirts tucked and 
ruffled now ? 

“14th. Can I make over an organdy and 
Mozambique dress to look more stylish— 
they are made full ekirts, Garibaldi waists 
—the Mozambique plaited on in large box- 
plaits at the skirt, the waist plaited into 
a belt in small plaita? 

“15th. Are white suits fashionable ’ 
and what kind of wraps? 

“16th. What kind of hcad-dress should 
he worn to a party a few evenings after 
marriage? 

“17th. How should the bridal vafl and 
wreath be arraneed? What is the price 
of an orange-wreath? and could you send 
it to mc? 

“18th. For what price could I get a 
chignon, very latest style, but not real 
hair? and could you get it forme? How 
should I arrange the natural hair?” 


Ans. ist. No, it is not necessary. 

2d. No. 

8d. Yes, 

4th. Retain your hold and restore it to 
position. 

Sth. White organdy. Make it with a 
demi-train, an upperskirt (short), pander, 
and scarf-mantelet. Trim with ruffles of 
the same, hemmed upon the sewing-ma- 
chine, 

6th. A speckled leno, white and black, 
and white pique or jaconet. Trim the 
leno with double plaitings of the mate- 
rial, pnt on with black velvet, braid the 
pique with white Marseilles trimming, 
and ruffle the Jaconet with itself. All in- 
expensive, all pretty and stylish. 

7th. Yes. Skirt and Polonaise. 

8th. Very light pearl-gray eilk, trimmed 
with pink; pink sash, very full and 
bunchy. 


9th. White tulle bonnet. Black round 


hat, trimmed with black velvet and lace, 
and bonquet of wild flowers, 


10th. The bridegroom gives the ring to 
the person who gives away the bride, he 
hands it to the minister, the minister re- 
turns it to the bridegroom, who places it 
upon the third finger of the bride, saying, 
at the same time, after the miuister: 
“With this ring I thee wed, and with all 
my worldly goods I thee endow."* The 
last part, however, must. be taken with 
many limitations. 


llth. The bride should remove them 
after she is seated. 

12th. Certainly; she may carry a satch- 
el, reticule, or small traveling-basket. 

13th. Yes, and gored. 

14th. Can you not take enough out of 
the skirts to ruffle them, and make an 
overskirt out of old black silk, or new 
white muslin, to wear with them? Short 
overskirt, with panier, sash, and bretelles. 

15th. Yes. Sce fashions. 

16th. A simple bow of ribbon. 

17th. It is customary, now, to wear the 
vail over the face, and arrange the wreath 
with a bunch over the forehead, and 
branch trailing to the shoulder. 

18th. A very good one for eight dollars. 
Divide your own hair, braid it in single 
plaita, cross it, fasten tight with hair-pins, 
and then fasten your chignon over it, 
bringing the braids up over the top. 


“San Dreao."*—Stewart has no dolis’ 
department. He had a few dolls about 
the holidays, but no dolls’ clothing. We 
could furnish dolls’ patterns, and we have 
tried to get up dolls’ paper trousecaux ; 
but they do not pay, they are 80 much 
trouble, and it is extremely difficult to 
get them done properly. 


qe 


“T. C...—Yes, you can educate your- 
self in that way—plenty of young girls 
have done it. Limit your expenses to 
absolute necessaries, and put away at 
least fifteen dollars out of the twenty-five 
per month that you get by teaching. A 
light all-wool cloth jacket would be best, 
as it can be cleaned and mado to look 
new. 


‘Dean DemorEst—Allow me to thank 
you for the premiums—music and engra- 
ving. I wasvery pleasantly disappointed, 
as they both exceeded my expectations. 
I have taken many ladies’ magazines, 
and can say that yours far excels others 
in my estimation. The music alone is 
worth the price of the magazine, Then 
the many admirable hints and good ad- 
vice on various subjects are of much value. 
I long ago Icarned to love Jennic June 
and her ‘ Talks with Women.’ May she 
live to see the day when women shall en- 
joy the advantages sho claims for them. 

* Please tell me if the engagement and 
wedding-rings are both worn on the third 
finger, and also the correct pronunciation 
of the word Genevieve? Givo mo the 
price of a fashionable Jace collar ? 

*“ An OLD SUBSCRIBER.” 


Ans, Yes. The engagement ring forms 
the * puard’’ of the wedding ring. Gen- 
e-veve. From five to twenty-five dollars. 


“Dp. P."—A Metternich mantle would 
be newer than a jackct. Trim it with 
ruffles tomatch the skirt. Many thanks 
for your flattering letter. 


“ BeaTrice.”—Uncut velvet and fringe 
would trim your white alpaca beautifully 
for a wedding-dress. Get ‘“‘leno”’ cloth 
for a traveling-drese— formerly called 
mozambique. An excellent quality can 
be bought for fifty cents per yard, and 
you can wear it all summer, and the next 
summer also. It is very durable. Trim 
with ruffles of the material, and a pretty 
heading. White all wool or all eilk gren- 
adine cleans very nicely. Bridal presents 


are g-nerally received before the ceremo- 
ny, and placed on exhibition. The bride 
can suit her own convenience about 
thanking the donors; she is not expect- 
ed to do ro publicly. White muslin is 
very eultable for bridesmaids. They wear 
bonnets. 


T. E.—There is no difference at all in 
the ‘‘make up” of mourning and ordin- 
ary clothes, excepting in material, which 
can be ‘deep * or not, to suit the taste. 
The Metternich is a very suitable gar- 
ment to complete a euit, especially for a 
middle-aged lady. Get a black ** Donna 
Maria’ gauze vail for summer. It is not 
so thin as the ordinary gauze. 


“Samr Hevena.’’—An amethyst ring 
set with diamonds will cost you from 
fifty to seventy-five dollare; nice gold 
sleeve-buttons, ten to fifteen dollars. 

Mrs. A. G.—Cut your blue delaino 
walking length, and use the superfluous 
material for raffling. Head it with rach- 
ing of black silk feathered out, and make 
a black silk overskirt, 


* Susre.""—The American encyclopedia 


is the best. It is very costly, butitisa . 


library in itself. Send for Vick’s cata- 
logue, Rochester. We know of no com- 
plete works ‘* on authors.” 


** BANGOR. 

‘*Dzan DemornEsT—I have twelve long 
breadths like inclosed sample; material 
is cighteen inches wide; no waist; tho 
material strains out badly. Please tell 
me if I can utilize it in any way. 

“T have twelve yards of organdy-mus- 
lin, white, with small brown epriz. Can 
I have it made into a street suit for sum- 
mer? What kind of cape? 

‘*T also havo just made a nice black al- 
paca dress, with a basque, plain, ten 
inches deep in back, and seven in front, 
trimmed with a three-quarter inch kilt 
plaiting on edge, with three rows of No. 
2 velvet, then another row of kilt plaiting 
turned up; the same trimming on the 
waist and sleeves. Now will this basque 
answer for spring street-wear, or must I 
make a Polonaise ekirt or longer basque 
skirt looped, set on to a belt, to alternate 
with the short basque, at pleasure? I 
have not enouch alpaca to make another 
waist. The skirt is trimmed with three 
flounces, rows of velvet between, and 
the upper ruffle headed with kilt plaiting. 

“To us who make ourown dresees, your 
Magazine {a invaluable, and we look for 
its coming with the greatest cazerness.” 

“ConsTANT READER." 


Ans. Make your gauze into a ehort 
ekirt and overskirt, ruffled. Add ruffled 
bretelles to the overskirt, and you can 
wear it with a white waist. A casaquc of 
Canton crape looped over it, and trimmed 
with crimped fringe, would complete a 
beautiful auit; but if that is out of the 
question, you might wear a silk basque, 
ora lace shawl 

Make your organdy into a suit, short 
dress rufficd, Marie Antoinctt: scarf rafled 
and ticd at the back. Your alpaca suit is 
allright. The basque will anewer as well 
as a longer Polonaise of alpaca. This 
material is gencrally worn en sui/e, 


—————¢¢-o—_——--—" 


What to Wear, and How to 
Wake it.—Every lady should send for 
a copy. Just what every lady wants to 
know. Mme. Demorest's Semi-Annual 
Book of Instructions on Drees and Dress- 
making, for the spring and summer of 
1870. With full descriptions of Styles, Ma- 
terials, Trimmings, and everything new 
and desirable connected with Ladies’ and 
Children’s Dress. Price 15 cts. Mailed 
post free on receipt of price. Address 
Mme. Demorest, 883 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Of splendid fits; and so, on this 
We'll drop the rosy curtain! 


TRANSPARENT AppLes.—Dissolve and 
boil one pound of loaf sugar in a quart 
of water. Skim, put in select apples, 
pared, cored, and quartered, with the 
juice of a lemon. Let them boil, uncov- 
ered, till tender. 


To Toast Ham.—After boiling it well, 
take the skin off, cover the top thick 
with bread-crumbs, and brown in an 
oven, 


Motassss, for all kinds of cooking, is 
much improved by boiling and skim- 
Toing. 


To prevent the discoloring of the skin 
by a bruise, immediately wet in lamp-oil 
with the hand. 


SwEET Potato Piz.—Boil sweet pota- 
toes tender. Line your dish with a rich 
paste, slice In the potatoes very thin, 
flavor highly with butter, sugar and 
cloves. Pour alittle brandy over the top, 
cover with a rich paste, and bake about 
as long as for an apple pie. 


Nicz Orange Puppinae.—One pound 
of sifted sugar, half pound butter, one 
pint cream, six eges, and a light-colored 
orange—that is, not bitter. Beat the 
butter and sugar to a cream; add the 
eges well beaten, the grated orange pulp 
and peel, and then the cream. Stir ten 
minutes and then bake. 


Cocoanut CAKE.—Half cup butter, two 
cupe sugar, three egga or eight yellows, 
keeping the whites for frosting ; one cup 
eweet milk, five cups flour, half tea- 
spoonful of soda, and whole one of 
cream-tartar. Bake in layers as for jelly- 
cake. Prepare your frosting and spread 
each layer, in the top of which spread 
grated cocoanut about an inch in thiek- 
ness. 

This cake is very nice, and quite suit- 
able for evening parties. 


Waite CELERY Sauce FoR Borep 
Pou.ttry.—Take #ix heads celery, cut off 
the green tops, slice remainder into small 
bits, and boi] in half a pint of water till 
tender. Mix three tea-spoonfuls of flour 
Amoothly with a little milk; add six 
Bpoomfuls more of milk, etirring it in; 
add a little salt and a small piece of but- 
ter. On doiling, take it up. Someuse as 
a substitute an egg yolk with a spoonful 
of cream, with chopped parsley and lem- 
on-juice. 


Common Savuce.—Plain butter, drawn 
or melted thick, with a spoonful of wal- 
nut pickle or catsup, makes a very good 
sauce; but you can multiply additions 
according to variety of tastes. 


Nice CHeap Cakr.—Five cups flour, 
three of sugar, one of cream, one of but- 
ter, six eggs, one nutmeg, two tea-spoon- 
fuls of soda. Mix all well and bake. 


Butrer Biscuit. — Mix a tea-cup of 
melted butter with a pint of milk, adda 
tea-spoonful gf salt, six spoonfuls of milk 
yeast, or other yeast, and atirin flour till 
sufficiently etiff to mould up.- The addi- 
tion of two eggs will improve the biscuit. 
Place the dough In a warm place. When 
risen, mould it with the hand {nto small 
cakes, and place them in flat, buttered 


tins. Let them stand half an hour, then 
bake. 


To Crean InprA- RuBBERS. — Wash 
them in soap-suds, or rub on a little swect 
oil. 


FrenNcH Rotis.—One quart of flour, two 
eggs well beaten, pce of butter the size 
of an egg melted ina pint of milk, half 
a tea-cupful of yeast, a little salt. 


Carrot Pre.—Scrape the skin off the 
carrots, boil them soft, and strain them 
througha sieve. Toa pint of the strain- 
ed pulp put three pints of milk, six beaten 
eggs, two table-spoonfuls of melted but- 
ter, Juice of half a lemon, grated rind of 
a whole one. Sweeten to your taste, and 
bake it in deep pie-plates without upper 
crust. 

A Hrxt ro Hovuss-Keerers.—A few 
drops of carbonate of ammonia in a small 
quantity of warm rain water will prove 
a safe and casy antacid, and will change, 
if carefully applied, discolored spots upon 
carpets, and, indeed, all spots, whether 
produced by acids or alkalies. If one has 
the misfortune to have a carpet injured by 
whitewash, this will immediately restore 
it. 

Painted Paris.—All persons should 
avoid using painted pails. A coat of var- 
nish on the outside is all the embellish- 
ment we should desire to see on a water- 
pail. Evils, involving life, may be the 
result. 

AN EXCELLENT RECEIPT FOR YEA8T.— 
A small handful of hops boiled in a quart 
of water. With it boil until done five 
medium-sized potatoes, pared. Now 
make them amooth with one and a half 
pints of flour. Pour in the water strained 
from the hops. Stir this until it is a thin 
batter, adding hot water if too thick. 
Let it stand until little more than milk 
warm, then add a tea-cupful of good 
brewer's yeast. Let it stand in a warm 
place eight or ten hours, when add a tabic- 
spoonful of salt and two of white sugar. 
Mix well, and set it away in a stone crock 
or jug. Itis now fit foruse. This yeast 
will make light, sweet, and nutritious 
bread or biacuit. 

New Yeast Cooxres.—Sift one pound 
of flour into a pan, with two tea-spoonfuls 
of cream-tartar ; add a quarter of a pound 
of sugar well beaten with butter the size 
of a large egg, and a tea-spoonful of soda 
dissolved in a cup of milk. Stir all to- 
gether with two ounces of caraway seeds, 
and roll out the cakes about a half inch 
thick. Bake moderately. 

——_—+ 64 --—— 


A RELIABLE WATCH AS A PRE- 
MIUM. 

We have arranged to offer one of the 
United States Watch Company's Gold 
Watches, lever movement, 4 pair extra 
jewels, ruby pallets, and sunk seconds, 
valued at $75, for 75 subscribers to our 
MontTuHiy. The value of these watches 
is so well established that any further 
commendation from us is entirely euper- 
fluous. 

No easier way to sccure a good watch. 
And remember that each subscriber is 
entitled to a selection from our list of first 
premiums. 

Any deficiency in the number of sub- 
scribers may be made up in money, or a 
premium of lesser value may be selected. 

—__—-__6- 6 —__——— 


COLE’S VOYAGE OF LIFE. 


THE eet of four engravings of Cole's 
Voyage of Life—Infancy, Youth, Man- 
hood, and Old Age. This series of pic- 
tures, founded on the origihal pictures of 
Cole, are the finest and most elaborate 
development of these famous designs ever 
executed in this country. On fine card 
paper, adapted for framing. The whole 
set %5 cents. or singly, 25 cents each, 
mailed securely done up, ready for use, 
post free; or, the aet will be given as one 
of our premiums to each yearly subscriber 
who pays $3 for the Magazine. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR A SERIES OF 
THE BEST PERIODICALS, 
WITH OUR FIRST 
PREMIUM. 


WitH our Montsariy Magazine is of- 
fered the most extraordinary Premium 
ever given by any publisher—a very 
large and beautiful Steel Engraving, size 
28 by 35 inches, the plate all done in line 
and stipple, at a cost of over seven 
thousand dollars, and the subject, one of 
Lillie M. Spencer's best designs: THE 
Pic-Nic ON THE FourTH OF JULY. The 
engravings are well worth $10 cach, and 
a copy is given to each subscriber as a 
premium. Yearly subscription only $3, 
with 10 cents for mailing the engraving. 

But, in addition to the above extraor- 
dinary inducements to eubecribers for our 
Monthly, we have made arrangements by 
which we are able to offer a series of the 
best periodicals in connection with our 
own Magazine, at very low rates. Those 
we Offer are the cream of the weeklies 
and monthlies, and presents a favorable 
opportunity to secure one or two or more, 
or even all of them on very advantayzeous 
terms, as follows: 

We propose to give the N. Y. WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE, Or Pomeroy’s DEMocRAT, for 
only two subscribers to DEMOREST'S 
MONTHLY, at $3 each, with the Pic-Nic 
Eneraving to each subscriber; or, forthree 
subscribers, will be given the CurIsTIAN 
UNION; or, for four subscribers, the Rv- 
RAL New YORKER, Or PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PACKARD’sS MONTHLY; or, 
for five subscribers to DEMORESsT’s MONTH- 
LY, at $3 each, the ATLANTIC MONTHLY; 
and each subscriber to DEMOoREsT's 
MonTBLY, to get the Pic-Nic Premium 
Engraving. 

Or we will give Woon's Hovsrno.ip 
MAGAZINE, a periodical that furniehes 
more for the money than any other. Price 
$1.00; with DemoreEst’s MonTHLY and 
the Pic-Nic Engraving for $3.50; or, 


THE N. Y. WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 


a journal which includes the market re- 
ports, a summary of the news of the 
week, and much useful information. 
Price $2; or, Pomeroy’s DEMocRarT, on the 
opposite side of the question in politics, 
and a live family paper. Price $2.50; 
either with DEmMoREsT’s MONTHLY, to in- 
clude our aplendid Premium Engraving, 
for only $4.25; or, the 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
PACKARD'S MONTHLY, 

a magazine of original essays on social 
questions, literary intelligence, and phren- 
ology. Price $3.00; or, with our Montu- 
LY, to include our Premium Engraving, 
$4.50; or, 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
a weekly religious paper, edited by Henry 
Ward Beecher, and one of the most en- 
terprising, readable, reliable, and valuable 
papers of the kind now published. Price 
$3.00; witha eplendid Engraving of Wash- 
ington, our MonrHiy and Pic-Nic En- 
graving, $4.50; or, 
HITCHCOCK'S MUSICAL MONTHLY, 


& magazine of rare exccllence and beauty, 
and the best musical publication now is- 
sued, containing several new picces ‘o1 
music in each number, and Art literature. 
Price $3.00 per year ; or, with our MonTH- 
LY, to include our Premium, $1.50; or, 


RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


a weekly acricultural paper, and the best 
one now published. The Rupa. also 
gives a large amount of valuable infor- 
mation on miscellaneous subjects. Price 
$8.00; with our Monrsiy and Pic-nic 
Engraving, only $5.00; or, the 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


This well-known and valuable literary 
magazine combines a library in iteelf, and 
ought to be on the table of every reading 
family in the land. Price $4; or, with 
our Monthly and the Pic-Nic Engraving, 
only $5.50. 

We will give all of the above, amount- 
ing to $24.00, for one ye.r, with our Month. 
thly and the Pic-Nic Engraving, for only 
$15.00; or, to include Youn@ AMERICA, 
with the Premium, for $16.00. 


The list we have given comprises the 
best and favorite periodicals of each 
class, and either one orall of them should 
be taken, where there is any desire to 
supply your families with goof reading 
and opportunities te knoav what is going 
on in the world of Art, Science, and Lit- 
erature. 


°oo-——____ 
ANOTHER VALUABLE PRIZE. 


WE propose to give a copy of the best 
note-book now published (specimen pa- 
ges of which are given in our present 
number), entitled ** The Jubilant Voices,” 
as a premium for a club of two subecri- 
bers to our MonTHLY MAGAZINE at $3.00 
each, and the first premium to each sub- 
scriber. Or, for 75 cts. extra, sent with 
the subscription of $3.00, the ‘‘ Jubilant 
Voices’ will be given to one subscriber, 
without any other premium. Or, we will 
send a copy of ‘* The Jubilant Voices" to 
any person subscribing for two years, at 
one time, to our MoNnTHLY, $6.00, or will 
send it to any of our preeent subscribers 
who pay $3.00 for another year's subscrip- 
tion beyond their present year, and send 
us 50 cts. extra. 


THE celebrated Knox Fluting Machine, 
known to be the best, and advertised in 
another column, we will give as a pre- 
mium as follows: 4 inch, price $10, for 8 
subscribers at $3 each; the 6 inch, price 
$15, for 10 subscribers; to include the 
Pic-Nic Enyraving to cach., 


Tue beautiful and useful Novelty Car- 
riage, just introduced for children—We 
will give one of the $30 kind for 20 sub- 
scribers at $3 each; and the $40 kind for 
25 subscribers, with the Pic-Nic Engrav- 
ing to each. 

2 go 


TEN DOLLARS’ WORTH OF THE 
‘BEST MUSIC FOR NOTHING. 


WE now Offer a selection from Hitch- 
cock’s Dime and Half-Dime Music to the 
amount of one dollar as a premium to 
each eubecriber to our MONTHLY. Hitch- 
cock’s collection of music is very select 
and popular, and the amount we give to 
each subscriber is equal to about $10 
when bought at any music-store. 


—_———_—_-oe——_— ; 
DECALCOMANIE AS A PREMIUM. 


WE will give a $1.50 box of Pictures, 
with materials and instructions, for two 
subscribers at $3.00 each, with the Pre- 
mium Engraving to each; or a $2.50 box 
for three subscribers ; or a $5.00 box for 
five subscribers, with the Pic-Nic engrav- 
ing to each. 

—_——_—_—__+9<0———_——— 


Our subscribers, especially thoge send- 
ing for mailable matter, should be aware 
that all articles sent by mail, other than 
letters and such as pay full letter postage, 
should be called for as miscellancous, a8 
we find that packages are often delayed, 
and sometimes lost by the party to whom 
they are directed by not making especial 
mention of the character of the articles 
they call for at the post office. 
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Of fruitful joys May leads the train, 
And all her forces ra ly 


FACTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


TUERE are now just about 5,000 periodi- 
cals publixzhed in the United States, which 
includes all the various kinds of newspa- 
pers and magazines. 

Out of this 5,000 there are only about 25 
that have the circulation of DEMOoREsT’s 
MonTHLY MaGAZINE, not more than 20 
that bave the number of yearly subscri- 
bers, and not one of all of them that has 
as many first-class readers, and the only 
one with an eqnal circulation that has 
been established as long as ours which 
has increased during the last year. 


——_—_—__¢-¢ 4 —____— 
OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


We aim to make our advertising columns the 
ychicle only of what ts best calculated to promote 
the Interests of our readers: to exclude whatever 
i3 pernicious, at whatever sacrifice; and render 
them so absolutely rellable, that they may be 
consu!ted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated wi!l be found precisely as represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders It neces- 
sary that they should send In thelr advertisc- 
ments by the twenty-first of the month to secure 
insertion in the following issuc. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


OE Oe ee 


INTERESTING TO LADIES. —It is 
now more than nine years since I pur- 
chased a Grover & Baker Sewing Ma- 
chine. It has been in constant use for 
my family sewing ever since, and has done 
several thousand dollars’ worth of work on 
heavy woolens beside. It has never been 
out of order, nor cost one cent for repairs 
since it became a ‘* nember of our family.” 
We consider it truly ‘ our household 
Sriend.’—Mrs. Wm. H. Shelmtre, No. %26 
N. Sixteenth street, Philadelphia. 


————4 @ &—______ 


THE LARGEST AND MOST BEAU- 
TIFUL PLATE OF FASHIONS 
EVER PUBLISHED IN 
THE WORLD. 


NON Ne 


Mme. Demorest’s Wammoth 
Bulletin of Fashions for the 
Spring and Summer of 1870.— 
Unusual care, attention and expense 
have been bestowed on the semi-annual 
plate for the present spring and sum- 
mer fashions, and, with enlarged and 
exclusive facilities for presenting the 
best atyles in advance of the published 
modes, we have succeeded in collecting an 
array of new designs far more beautiful 
and complete than anything that was ever 
attempted. Ladics and dressmakers will 
find in the mammoth plate not only every 
variety of ladies’ and children’s costume, 
but all the information they will require 
iu reference to materials, making up, and 
the like. The plate contains over 60 full 
figures, with book of descriptions, and, 
notwithstanding the increased cost, will 
be furnished, on plain paper, at $1.00; on 
heavy plate paper and tinted, $1.50; or 
elegantly colored, $2.00; or accompanied 
by ten full-aized patterns of garments 
worn by the principal figures, 50 cents 
extra. Address Mme. Demorest, 838 
Broadway, N. Y. Send orders early, so 
as to reap the benefit the whole season. 
They will be mailed post free on receipt 
of price. No dressmaker can afford to be 
Without this large and elegant Plate of 
Fashions. 

The book of descriptions comprises 
Hints on Dressmaking, with full and ac- 
curate information and details of every- 
thing new and desirable connected with 
Ladies’ and Children's Dress, for the 
spring and summer of 1870, including the 
Latest Desigus, Materials, Trimmings, 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


To bead the grand triam march 
Of Summer through ihe caller 


Mourning, Traveling, and Wedding Out- 
fits, Walking and Fancy Costumes, Din- 
ner and Evening Toilets, Jewelry, Laces, 
Coiffares, Millinery, etc., etc. Better known as Transfer Pietures. 

The book will be furnished alone at Boxes sent per Express, if pre-paid, at. $1.50 to 


15 cts., and mailed post freo on receipt of | $5. Pictures to any amount can be mailed, 
the price. Address when boxes are not desired. All who order to 
. the nmount of @i and upwards, get full printed 
Maz. DEMOREsST, instructions sent withthem. Send for Catalogue. 

838 Broadway, N. Y. 


W. ATKINSON & CO. 
a —— 9-9 Gane _ 


DECALCOMANIE, 


13/0 Broadway, New York. 


BAMBERG, HILL & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 


MILLINERY Goons, 


441 Broadway, 


zn. New Yore. 
COLES’ 


VOYAGE OF LIFE, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


A splendid set of four beautiful Engravings— 
Infancy, Youth, Manhood, and Old Age—tound- 
ed on Cules’ Voracz or Lire. Size, 10x 14. 
Elegantly engraved, and mounted on fine card 
paper, sultable for framing. 


Price 25 Cents each, 
Or 75 Cents for the Set. 


Mailed post-free on receipt of price. Address, 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 

_ 833 Broapway, N. Y. 
908 PRIZES, ¢1.s0 to $100 
» $1.50 to $100 
in Greenbacks, awarded to subscri- 
bers and agents for Woop's Hovsrenotp MaGa- 
ZINE, the largest and best Dollar Monthly In the 
world. Similar prizesto be repeated soon. Full 
peruculan in March Number. For sale by all 
ewsdealers, or sent with Catalogue of Pre- 


miums on receipt of 10 cents. Address 
S.8. WOOD, Newburgh, N. Y. 


BOOKS at WHOLEDALE PRICES, 


Parties In the country wishing to purchase 
books for Libraries, Sunday-Schools, &c., by the 
single, 100 or 1000 volumes, will be sup Hed, by 
in:ul or express, at WHOLESALE PRICES, by 
addressing the undersigned. Also blank books 
and stationery of all kinds, wholesale and retail, 
Send for Catalogue to 

WM. L. ALLISON, 
Cor. Nassau & Beckman Sts,, N. Y. 


~~ 


Paper Pattern Bonnets.—Priccs, 
in future, for elegant Paper Hats and 
Bonnets, made on real Frames of the 
latest shapes, will be $1.00 each, or 
$5.00 for a set of*half dozen in a box, 
or $10.00 for a set of thirteen, either of 
which will include a fine assortment of 
the very latest and best designs, trimmed 
to imitate the real Bonnets so nearly that, 
at a little distance, their paper character 
can scarcely be detected. No enterprising 
milliner can afford to be without the dis- 
play which a ret of these Bonncts will 
present. Sent by Express, C.0O. D. Ad- 
dress Mug. DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, 
N. Y. 


——_——+64—__- 


Ahead,—lIt is said that the subscrip- 
tion lists of most of the magazines have 
fallen off this year, owing to tho hard 
times; but there seems to be two excep- 
tions—DeMOREST'’s MAGAZINE and the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, both of which 
are ahead. 

The publishers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
received nearly double the number of sub- 
scriptions in the month of January, 1870, 
that were received during the same month 
of 1869, and orders have been running 
ahead ever since. This is due to a great 
extent to the change in form from the 
quarto to the octavo, which took place 
with the January number, the first of the 
new series, and the 50th volume. 

This change was a great improvement, 
and has made the JoURNAL more popular 
than ever. It is now, in every respect, 
one of the best family magazines, and 
deserves a place in every household. It 
is published at $3.00 per annum, or 30 
cents per single nnmber. The publisher 
is sending specimen copies at 15 cents 
each, Address S. R. Weis, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Fire Extinguisher, Plant Syringe, 
Window Washer, and Garden 
, Engine, for $5. 


Simple, cheap, and ¢ ficient for all these uscs, 
It graduates to throw a jet, mist or spray, fine 
or coarse, wide or narrow, instantaneously. For 
watering hot-beds, tender plants and seedlings, 
orapplying liquids to destroy Insects on plants, 
vine 5 fruit trees, garden or fleld crops, it has no 
equal, Send for circular to N. E. PORTABLE 


CO., Danvers, Mass. 


How to Write, How to Talk, How to Behave, and 
How to Do Business, 


Is indispensable to every young man who would 
tise In the world. A handsome volume of 600 
pares, Sent first post, for $2.25. Itisthe very 
est Book for Agents. Address S. R. WELLS, 
8389 Broadway, New York. 

WEDLOCK. Who may and who may not 
Marry. $1.30. How to read Character, $1.95. 
New Physiognomy, 1000 Engravings, @5. The 
Pictorial Phrenological Journal, monthly, 63a 
year, Samplo Nos., 20 cts. Send stamp for 
terms to Agents, 


js distinguished for fineness of texture, uniform 

uality, superior strength, and beautiful finish. 

cing made of the purest and best material, they 

supersede any goods of the kind ever offered in 

this country. ney are sold by most of the dry 
n 


goods merchants all the cities and towns 
tbroughout the United States. 

Purchasers will know these gooda, as a 
mountain Peak precisely like the above is stam p- 
ed on each dozen and picce. 


WM.I1. PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48 & 5) White st., N. Y. 


Sole Importers of this Brand forthe United 
States. 


COLGATE & CO.'S 
- Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
skin of Ladies and Infants. 
Sold by all dealers in Perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. =e 


CATALOGUES FREE! 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & 00.'S 


CATALOGUE of SEEDS, 


And Guide to the 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
GARDEN FOR 1870. 


(Published tn January.) Every lover of flowers 
wishing this new work, free of charge, should 
address Immediately M. O'KEEFE, SON & 
CO., Ellwanger and Barry‘s Block, Rocuxzstxr, 
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ROCHUS HEINISCH. 


MANUFACTURER OY HIS 


Celebrated American Shears, 
LADIES’ SCISSORS. 


WARRANTED BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Manu facto Newark, N. J. Salesroom, 301 
Broadway, N.Y. Price list fur Ladics' Scissors 
—$1.00, $1.95, and $1.20. 


Fresh Garden and Flower Seeds, 
Fruit and Flowering, Shrub and 
Evergreen Seeds, Herb Seeds, in 
small or large quantities, with di- 
rections for Oulture, prepaid by 
mail or sent by express, (Twenty- 
five sorts of either, prepaid by 
mail, for $1.00.) Priced descriptive 
Oatalogue to any address, Seeds 
on Oommission, Agents Wanted, 
Wholesale Lists ready. Also small 
Fruits and Plants, Bulbs, all the 
new Potatoes, &o., &c., by mail pre- 
paid. B, M. WATSON,-Old Colony 
Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 
tablished 1842, 


A GREAT OFFER. 
HORACE WATERS, 
481 Broadway, New York, 


Will dispose of Onc Hundred 
Pianos, Melodeons, and Or-= 


gas, of six first-class ma- 
ers, at extremel Low 
Prices for Cash during this 


Month, or will take from 
$5 to $25 Monthly until pald; 
the same to Let, and rent 
money appite?é if purchased. 
New Chickerin and Sons 
Pianos are included in the 
above offer. 


What to Wear and Bow to Make It, 


Just what every Lady wants to know, 


Mme. DEMOREST’S 
SE-I-ANNUAL BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS 


ress and Aressmahing 


FOR THE 
SPRING and SUMMER of 1870, 


With full descriptions of the Largsr Sryuza, 
including Marzrravs, Traimminos, Mourning, 
Traveling, and Wedding Outfita, Walking and 
Fancy Costumes, Dinner, Evening, and other 
Tollete, Jewelry, Laces, Millinery, Coiffures, 
and everything new and desirable connected 
with 
Ladies’ and Children’s Dress, 


With much other useful and valuable informa- 
tion for Dressmakers and Ladies generally. 

Price 15 cents, mailed post paid on recelpt of 
price. Address 


Muz. DEMOREST, 835 Broadway, N. Y. 
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160 Bhe spreads bor mantis on the hits, DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. She forms the drops tn waterfalls 


Ghe robes the plains and mountaiaé, And binds with greea the fountains. 


; CIVEN AWAY! 
; A GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF ART. 


MARSHAL L’S 


Household Engraving of Washington, 


A work of world-wide fame, universally acknowledged to be the most magnificent engraving ever executed in America. 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Take pride in announcing that they have purchased the plate of this superb 


LARGE LINE ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON, FROM STUART’S CELEBRATED HEAD IN THE BOSTON ATHENAUM. 


A PLATE VALUED AT $10,000. 


y This Engraving was for more than two years under the graver of Mr. WILLIAM E. MARSHALL, and is elaborated in masterly style. 

% It was originally brought out in the year 1862, and being shown to many men of culture aud of critical judgment, artists, liter men, 
engravers, connoisseurs of art in all its departments, was without dissent pronounced one of the Great Engravings of the World, 
sid as even selected for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor accorded to none but the very best specimens of art. 

Despite the almost extravagant encomiums lavished upon this splendid work of art, the prices put upon it were too high to give it any 
wide, popular circulation. For years none but expensive “artist proofs” at $20, and “India proofs” at $10, were offered for sale; while the 
regular impressions on “plate paper” were afterward sold at $5, and never for less. There were altogether but about 1,500 impressions made 
from the plate. For several years, during and since the war, this noble picture has Jain almost unnoticed, except by the few who seek and 
buy the finest works of art. 

To any family without this engraving of Washington we can say: You have not the picture, par excellence, and, upon the terms offered, 
you can not well afford to refuse it. Jn short, we offer the handsomest, the most convenient, and the best religious weekly pubdished Sor $8, and gite 
away one of the finest works of art, and the very finest portrait of Washington ever engraved. 

The yearly subscription price of THE CHRISTIAN UNION is $3.00, and the publishers make the following 


EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER: 
To every NEW Subscriber to the Christian Union at $3, will be presented a Copy of this splendid and world-renowned work of art, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Henry Warp BEreEcuHer, 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, 


Ia the only weekly religious journal for which MR. BEECHER writes, or to which he in any way contributes. In the management and editorial 
conduct of the paper, Mr. BEECHER is assisted by an able staff of skillful and experienced journalists; while the contributors embrace well-known 

and eminent writers from every evangelical denomination. This is, therefore, a paper for all Christians everywhere, being published in the 
interest of the whole body of Christ's followers. Without undervaluing doctrinal truth, it will chiefly strive to foster and enforce Christianity as 

¥ a life, rather than a theological system. The paper will be made, in various ways, the most attractive religious weekly published. It is already 
; the most widely quoted throughout the whole country ; its form, sixteen pages large quarto, is so convenient for reading, binding and preservation, 
> that it is in this alone a special and peculiar merit not possessed by the large “ blanket-sheets ;” while its literary attractions are not surpassed 


by any. 
A NEW SERIAL STORY 
; 7 By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
; Author of *Unole Tom’s Cabin,” “Ihe Minister’s Wooing,” etc., eto., 
Which is to be commenced within a few months in the paper, will alone be worth the cost of the year’s subscription. 


CANVASSERS 


Will see in the above offer a grand opportunity. Such agents are wanted in every State, county and town, to take up the canvass and push it 

with rapidity and success. The attractions of such a paper and such a picture, together, for three dollars, are such as few intelligent persons 

can afford to neglect. Information of Terms, Circulars, Specimen Copies of the Paper and Picture, etc., will be furnished to Agents on application. 
Specimen Copies mailed free on receipt of SIX CENTS. ° 


J. B. FORD & C0., Publishers, 39 Park Row, New York. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY AND THE CHRISTIAN UNION will be sent to one address for one year for $5.00, INCLUDING Marshall's 
Household Engraving of Washington. Address 
J. B. FORD & C0O., Publishers, 39 Park Row, New York: 
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DINNER, RECEPTION AND Waking fosTumEs FOR JUNE, 1870, | 
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[Near Newport, R. I.] 


BY PEORGE fs BURLEIGH. 
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\> HERE Fashion led we walked that day, 
J The golden sunshine shimmering o’er us, 
“of ive Before our feet the diamond spray, 

And dance of shouting waves in chorus. 
A headland o’er a curving beach, 

And swaths of white caps, ranked in order 
On one illimitable reach 

Of seas that touch the sky’s blue border, 


IGHT seem a sea-god who had reapt 

That waving field, and dropped his sickle 
*Mid the long gavels while he slept, 

His brown beard moist with briny trickle. 
We hovered on the rocky verge— 

The sheer abyss of Purgatory— 
And saw, below, the flashing surge 

Whiten its gloomy gate with glory. 


<°UR feet essayed the foot-print made 


rp» By the hot-sandaled vaulting devil, ‘ ! 
‘ Or lingered where his broad-ax blade \ 

" Had gashed the rock with glancing bevel. ‘ | 

Along that base we read the trace 4 | 


Of many an idler’s rude endeavor— 
Carved names and years upon its face, | 
Washed by the swelling tides forever. I 


2 UT where above its southern bed 
The ragged cliff hangs darkly looming, 
It shapes a giant Ethiop’s head, 
Against the very noon-day glooming. 
The flattened nostrils curve with pain, 
The dull eye, from its orbit dismal, i 
Looks dumb accusing for the chain 
That binds him o’er the gulf abysmal. 


’ S4> ILD wind and hail and flood conspire 


‘S y Saye To torture him with all their scourges ; < 
f ALU 4 WA The lightning with its whip of fire, 
| ( (3) The ocean with its lashing surges! 


The black Prometheus of the rock, 

Gnawed by the sea’s remorseless vulture— 
His woe the chattering cliffbirds mock, 

And the low laugh of grace and culture. 


~< @ ARK Sphinx, whose desert is the deep, 
‘From stony lips the enigma trembles, 
% To thoughtful souls who watch and weep, 
é As fate our coming doom dissembles. 
The sea-song of this isle of balm 
Still quivers with a smothered wailing— 
Her gloomy slave-ship’s horrid psalm 
With litanies of murder pealing. 


HIS monumental rock shall keep 
The memory of that wrong forever, 
» And bid the Avenger wake or sleep, 
As fares the victim of the slaver! 
The Ethiop Sphinx hath smilings bland, 
Or brutal fangs for all we cherish; 
Heed well her riddle, O my Land, . _ 
And as you read dt) live or perish{ ) “ 


————— 
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The gladdest 
With its th ok foliage and suulight clear. 


RACHEL HILYARD’S REST, | tively speaking, to repine at this 
kind of inaction ; but to me it isthe 
supremest of all comfort. And, 
withal, it is not only that—it is 
brain-recuperation : I can fairly feel 
the phosphorus flashing through 
me with every whiff of this salt air.” 

“A most admirable and allitera- 
tive exposigjon—but how salt air 
and nicotine mixed act upon the 
system Iam unable to say. But, 
my dear fellow, you are unjust if 
you suppose there is nothing fatigu- 
ing in an artist’s work.” 

“ There is just that difference be- 
tween your work and mine that 
there is between the imaginative 
and the reasoning faculties. You 
come here for inspiration, I come 
here for strength and vitality. It 
may be lazy work for me, it ought 
not to be foryou. Your brain-work 
is so little fatiguing that it is per- 
formed without your knowing it, 


BY FRANK NORTON. 


T was the twi- 
light of amelting 
Summer day. 
The sun had dis- 

appeared below the 

ON¢g long, unbroken hori- 

zon-line ; the air was 

still; the ripples flowed 
gently and plashed mu- 
sically on the sandy beach. A 
single crane reared his quaint, un- 
gainly form, poised on one leg, in 
the tall grass that skirted a little 
inlet making up into the land on 
one side of the Point. 

On the Point itself, the great 
caravanserai of a hotel was begin- 
ning to show lights in its many 
windows; the mosquitoes were 


humming; the plank road was 
lively with the bright costumes of 
many gentlemen and ladies, who 
were strolling up and down, enjoy- 
ing the refreshing coolness; and 
altogether a tranquil serenity was 
disposed over everything animate 
and inanimate about the scene, cal- 
culated to call a spirit of repose to 
the most perturbed breast. 

A little way to the southward of 
the Point the land rose abruptly 
behind the beach into a broad pla- 
teau, terminating in a bluff over- 
looking the sea; and down to this 
bluff extended the orchard of a con- 
siderable farm, whose homestead 
could be dimly seen peering 
through a cluster of shade-trees. 

On the very edge of this bluff 
two young men reclined, one 
smoking a short pipe, the other idly 
throwing pebbles into the waters 
beneath. 

Of these two friends—for they 
were such—one was dark, lithe, and 
sinewy in form, with straight, black 
hair and black mustache ; the other 
was light in complexion, stouter 
built, brown hair, brown eyes, 
brown mustache. The dark one 
was Charley Carr, the marine 
painter ; his friend was Max Vultee, 
a well-known journalist... They 
were from New York, and were 
spending a few idle weeks at the 
sea-shore. The journalist was 
smoking, the artist was throwing 
pebbles; the two acts or conditions 
aptly portrayed the characters of 
the two men—read the riddle who 
can. Presently the artist spoke: 

“Max, this is awfully lazy work 
—this loafing!” 

“Truly, that is why I like it,” 
was the rejoinder. ‘It’s all very 
well for you,” he continued, “‘ whose 
whole life is a lazy one, compara- 


and next winter we shall be reaping 
the fruits of what you call your 
laziness. As for the nicotine, it isa 
sedative, and strictly in consonance 
with the regimen I have adopted. 
Now I see a lady coming—two 
of them—and, by our faith, one is 


your fair cousin. Let’s get out of 


this!” 

So saying, he knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe, ‘and with a quick 
movement threw himself over the 
edge of the bluff, dropped about 
ten feet, an e next moment was 
sauntering leisurely in the direc- 
tion of the Point. 

Carr rose, and laughed aloud as 
he turned to meet his cousin and 
her companion. 

“You have frightened my friend 
away,” said he, “and now you must 
go over to the hotel with me. 
Good evening, Miss Hilyard. By 
the way, I want you to know Vul- 


tee ; he is not half such a bear as 
he acts.” And then the three 
strolled on toward the plank-road 
that led to the hotel. 
Rachel Hilyard was a teacher in 
one of the public schools of New 
York, where, day after day, her life 
consisted of the same series of 
monotonous efforts to infuse some 
of the primary mysteries of knowl- 
edge into the heads of dullards. 
And in this same unchanging 
monotony it seemed she was des- 
tined to wear out a noble soul and 
waste unbounded resources, stint- 
ing a world of nnconquerable en- 
ergy and unfathomable capacity. 
To say that she abhorred her 
vocation would only be to announce 
the sentiments shared with her by 
very many, like her, chained to the 
same galley. She stood alone in 
the world in so far as social inter- 
course was concerned—out of the 
sphere of those who might have 
fitly mated with her, and too dis- 
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cerning and too proud to make 
friends on the plane to which she 
was confined. Charley Carr’s 
cousin had been the nearest ap- 
proach to that indescribable com- 
panionship, and when she had 
urged Rachel, in the name of the 
old school-love—faithful on her part 
—to spend the summer vacation at 
the homestead on the Point, the 
worn-out and hopeless girl had 
grasped at the promise of a change, 
and accepted the cordial invitation 
with more real feeling than she 
generally bestowed on the actions 
of any one. 

The few weeks she had passed in 
the atmosphere of the great sea had 
already flushed her pale and faded 
cheeks and invigorated her stunted 
intellect into something like its 
natural tone and actual power. 
The amiable, if commonplace, char- 
acter of her friend Fanny Carr, 
while it induced her to lavish all 
sorts of kindly attentions upon, one 
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whom she had placed upon the 
most exalted pinnacle in her gush- 
ing affections, made her refrain 
from obtruding her sympathies and 
conventional tastes ; consequently, 
Rachel had been left at liberty to 
follow her own devices for her own 
amusement or recreation. These 
led her to prefer solitude, or the 
companionship of the mysterious 
ocean, to the gayety of the hotel, 
and most of her time had therefore 
been passed alone, in rather morbid 
introspection and self-communion. 
The male element of society at the 
Point was not above the usual cali- 
ber of the article at such places, 
and Rachel would not have been 
the girl she was had she formed 
any affiliations there. Neither did 
the artist make any very strong 
impression upon her. He was well 
enough in his way—a dreamy, half- 
poetic way too, that had its charms; 
but he lacked energia, and as that 
was what Rachel most affected, 
though she did not know it herself, 
it followed that these two never 


passed beyond the boundaries of a 


limited acquaintance. 

Of Max Vultee she had heard 
much, delivered in Fanny Carr's 
most pronounced mode: “ Oh, he’s 
splendid! He writes reviews and 
things, and cuts people up awfully 
in the papers: and he can talk like 
a book. You must know him.” 
Yet weeks had passed, and she did 
not know him, despite the fact that 
he was almost always with his 
friend, and she had seen sufficient 
ofhim. Max’s pertinacity in elud- 
ing every effort of his friend to 
make them acquainted had rather 
piqued Rachel, though she was in- 
clined to set it down to the acquired 
“bearishness” of the author, an 
attribute she had always ascribed 
to the class, mistaking for it the 
fixed thoughtfulness which avoids 
disturbing influences. 

“Please don’t introduce your 
friend,” she said quietly, as they 
entered the hotel; ‘‘heso evidently 
prefers not to extend the circle of 
his acquaintance that it would be a 


troducing himself,” said a voice at 
her side: “his circle of acquaint- 


will feel improved by the addition. 
—Max Vultee, at your service.” 

Inclined at first to resent this 
abrupt capping of her little severity, 
Rachel thought better of it as she 
caught the steadfast look out of 
the thoughtful eyes with a laugh 
in them, and she took his hand as 
frankly as it was offered, saying: 
‘A brush of the angel’s wing! ” 

“ With a(touch°of the demon’s 
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ance is not so complete but that it 


; : 


Of the bright leapins waters as they 


Laughingly on, amid the springing of the grass. 


malice!” he rejoined, and, offering 
her his arm, they all moved into 
the ball-room, where the music was 
already sounding its invitation to 
willing feet. 

Fanny was off in a waltz in a 
moment, but Rachel did not dance, 
and when Vultee asked her and she 
begged to be excused, he said: 
“Thank you for refusing! I would 
much rather chat and listen to the 
music.” 

So they went outside, and walked 
the piazza; and first, naturally 
enough, their talk was of music, and 
of Strauss and his waltzes, and the 
sad old story about the “Sophie 
Waltz,” that is a symphony in it- 
self; and if the reader has never 
read the story, let him or her hunt 
it up, and do so forthwith. 

Now Rachel was one of those 
who had never heard the story, and 
it certainly lost nothing in the tell- 
ing, while it tended to harmonize 
their thoughts in the minor key, 
which, perhaps, was what Vultee— 
sly fellow — was after. At all 
events, when the party separated 
for the night at the door of Fanny 
Carr’s home, Rachel felt very much 
inclined to think that ‘“ bearish- 
ness”’ was a not altogether disa- 
greeable quality to the one who 
succeeded in catching a glimpse of 
what it concealed. Max and Carr 
walked back to the hotel, and the 
latter, observing that his friend 
seemed inclined to rumination, did 
not disturb his mood by talk—he 
was an accommodating fellow, was 
Carr. The emotions are fast livers, 
and Rachel felt several years older 
when she met Max the next morn- 
ing. 

The two were where we first saw 
them, reclining under an old knot- 
ted and twisted apple-tree on the 
edge of the bluff; only, this time, 
their occupations were reversed— 
the artist was smoking, the jour- 
nalist was throwing pebbles into 
the waters beneath: again there is 
an opportunity to decipher a riddle. 

The ladies joined them, and the 
four entered into conversation 
about the place, the people at the 
hotel, and such topics as usually 
come uppermost at these localities. 

The scene was a charmed one. 
Nardly a breath of air was in mo- 
tion; a subtle perfume from sum- 
mer’s’ laboratory permeated the 
atmosphere ; the water was smooth 
in crystalline repose; a few sail- 
boats, with their sails hanging 
loosely, were floating idly at the 
will of the current; pretty girls in 
sundowns and muslin played with 
the ripples they themselves made ; 
smoking and flirting were the pre- 
sent diversions of the gentlemen. 

Elderly ladies sat sewing on the 


piazza of the hotel, and gossiped 
with their neighbors, and children 
with their nurses flitted about on 
the beach, seeking sea-shells and 
turning mis-guided and errant crabs 
upon their backs for amusement. 
The gullssailed by in leisurely con- 
tentment, and about the only sound 
that could be heard was the plash 
of the pebbles that Vultee con- 
tinued to toss idly, yet witb a sort 
of random intention, into the water. 

Presently he said, abruptly: 
“What did you come here for, Miss 
Hilyard?”’ 

“For rest,” she answered simply. 
“ And you?” 

“For strength,” said Max, with- 
out looking up. 

“It would be strange if we 
should both be successful in our 
quests—two such different desires 
or needs gratificd by the same 
means—would it not, Mr. Vultee?” 

“It would be strange if we were 
not successful. There are few men- 
tal wants that the great sea can not 
satisfy. They characterize it as 


never giving up its dead—surely it 


does so: dead impulses are quick- 
ened by it, dead hopesare recreated 
or revived by it; dead loves are re- 
awakened by it.” 

He said these words in low tones, 
unheard by the others, and pointed 
each assertion by the dull plash of 
a pebble in the water. 

“ But,” said Rachel, “these dead 
are not the sea’s.” 

‘‘ Many of them are buried there, 
and why should we not accept 
them, when they are brought to 
life again, as a rendering of the 
sea’s just debts?” 

They were silent for a little, and 
the two cousins rose and moved off 
to meet some acquaintances who 
wero approaching. Then Max 
said: ‘‘ And do you find rest, Miss 
Hilyard?”’ 

“Physically, yes; the medicinal 
effect—tonic I must say, I suppose 
—is certainly revivifying. Men- 
tally, I think not; yet, mine is such 
a wearying life that it requires—I 
scarcely know what, stimulus or 
narcotic—to bring to it mental rest.” 

“Stimulus, decidedly, I should 
think,” said Max; “ narcotics 
deaden the pain, but are only pal- 
liative.” 

“And have you found strength, 
Mr. Vultee?” queried Rachel in her 
turn. 

He held a pebble poised in his 
hand for a moment irresolutely, 
then laid it down. “I thought I 
had; I am not so certain now. 
Strength, unlike rest, is very de- 
ceptive; you never know whether 
you have got it until you need to 
use it.” 

Just then the group from the 
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hotel came up, and muttering— 
‘Excuse me, Miss Hilyard, I don't 
care to meet all these people,” Max 
exhibited his “ bearish” side once 
more by quietly dropping over the 
edge of the bluff, and departing 
southward along the beach. 

Rachel sat for a moment looking 
after him, with a combination of 
expressions fluttering over her face ; 
then she rose, something like a 
sigh escaping her, and joined her 
friend, going through a round of 
introductions in her usual distant 
and rather repellant manner. 

There is no hesitancy with time, 
and so the days at the Point merged 
into weeks, and the summer vaca- 
tion drew near to its ending. Max 
Vultee and Rachel Hilyard were 
daily together, but never, after that 
suggestive morning on the bluff, 
did the cenversation take so inti- 
mate a direction. 

Perhaps they thought they were 
treading on dangerous ground— 
striving to 

** Grasp at the frnitage forbidden, 
The golden pomezranates of Eden, 
To quiet their fever and pain,” 

Or perhaps the Divinity who shapes 
these things had accomplished his 
purposes—had planted the seed in 
fertile soil, and could leave it to 
time and the forces for ripening. 

They boated, they walked, they 
conversed about books and pictures 
and men—yes, and about women, 
and Max had original views on all 
these subjects, and expressed them 
frecly. 

Rachel’s culture—like most edu- 
cation in women—was morc a mat- 
ter of intuition than oxperience, and 
she hesitated to express opinions 
that might be met by the only ar- 
guments against which the sex has 
no weapon—facts. Still she be- 
gan to experience the truth, that 
has not been accepted by all sages, 
that humanity comprises the origi- 
nal elementsof all things, good and 
bad, and that experience is oply a 
“royal road’’ after all. But asthe 
Bible would be undecipherable, 
even by the priests, without revela- 
tions, and as man and woman are 
governed by the same law, it came 
about that one of the great mys- 
teries of the arcana of wisdom was 
revealed to her; perhaps it was the 
greatest—who knows? And this 
is the way it happened : 

Boating was a favorite pastime 
at the Point, and Max delighted in 
it. The yachts were built mostly 
with an eye to speed and beauty, 
with long, sharp models and heavy 
sails. Charley Carr had his own— 
the “ Sprite ”—and, of course, it was 
the finest in the bay. It “walked 
the waters like a thing of life;” 
“the waves bound(ed) beneath it 


Earth, with her Joyous coming, 
And myriud rofceea humming, 


like a steed that knows its rider;”’ 
it was “a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever,” and so on. 

Carr was a good amateur seaman, 
but too desperately lazy to develop 
his marine qualities, except when 
he could not very well help himself. 

So Max, who was an equally good 
sailor, liked the craft, and was not 
a bit lazy, sailed the “Sprite” al- 
most daily. 

Usually Fanny Carr and her 
cousin were of the party, the latter 
stretched inertly at length, watch- 
ing the smoke from his cigar as it 
curled upward, and doing nothing 
elsc; Fanny sprightly—like the 
yacht—dabbling her hands in the 
wake of the boat, singing, chatting, 
and laughing, the only one of the 
party, in fact, who cared to talk. 

But one day it happened—a not 
uncommon occurrence—that Max 
and Rachel were alone in the boat. 
There had been the usual pleasant 
morning, with just enough breeze 
to carry them lightly through the 
waters, and they had gone, insensi- 
bly, quite a distance from the 
Point. Then there came up that 
conventional squall that is always 
waiting to assist story-writers, and 
Max found that he would have 
quite as much as he could attend to 
in bringing the “Sprite ” safely to 
land again. 

The wind was blowing off-shore, 
and with head to it the little vessel 
was making her tacks very nicely, 
and was drawing in with the pros- 
pect of an excellent character for- 
ever after, when—that unlucky 
irhen always appears—the tiller- 
ropes got fouled in some incompre- 
hensible manner. The boat yawed ; 
a specially vicious gust of wind 
darted out of a great, ugly, black 
cloud that was waiting maliciously 
on the chance of just such a catas- 
trophe, and, with a heavy lurch, 
over went the “Sprite,” the bomb 
striking Max heavily on the shoul- 
der as it whirled over the stern, 
and sending him clean over the side 
into the water. 

It was a terrible blow, and when 
Max came to the surface he found 
that his left arm was nearly useless. 

Now just as the yacht capsized, 
the mast had sprung away from the 
stays, broken short off at the step, 
and the boat righted. But whero 
was Miss Hilyard? 

Max caught hold of the floating 
mast with his available hand, and 
gazed in utter bewilderment of 
horror around him. She was no- 
where to be seen. 

He waited calmly, while the pul- 
gations of his heart marked the 
passing moments, until one—two 
—three minutes must havo elapsed. 

Then he-noted «strange, electric 
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Their weloome song breathes 
Till seems the air an clement of 


dreamy musie round, 
sound, 


thrill, that was not the chill of the 
sea, creeping subtly through his 
whole being: and then Max knew 
that he had burst suddenly into a 
supreme and noble love for her who 
was now parted from him abso- 
lutely and forever. 

And then there grew upon him 
such a hatred against life, as a 
most deceptive and mocking con- 
dition, that he found himself crying 
aloud, in a tone whose unmitigated 
agony rendered the voice unrec- 
ognizable even by its master— 
“ Rachel! Rachel! I can not live 
without you!” and with these 
words he loosed his grasp of the 
mast, and his head was sinking be- 
neath the waters. 

But at that instant a curious phe- 
nomenon occurred. 

Asmall, white hand reached over 
the edge of the boat, and grasped 
the still-uplifted arm; and, with 
the convulsive awakening power of 
that grasp, there was a mighty, 
almost superhuman struggle—for 
he was nearly gone—and in another 
moment he sat speechless and pant- 
ing in the boat, with Rachel’s arm 
about him and his head pillowed 
on her shoulder. 

She had lain in a dead faint in 
the bottom of the boat—where he, 
of course, never thought of looking 
—until that wild, passionate cry 
had appealed to her very soul, and 
roused her to be his savior. 

This was Rachel’s revelation; 
and when, looking into her eyes 
with eager fondness, Max said, 
“Do you believe now that the sea 
gives up its dead?” 

Answered she, “I do, darling, and 
it has given me what I sought— 
my rest.” 

“ And I too,” said Max, “ have in 
you found my strength; and, God 
willing, in that rest and that 
strength we will walk life’s ways 
for evermore together.” : 

And so it was ordered, and the 
strength of Max Vultee proved ever 
after to be “ Rachel Hilyard’s Rest.” 
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THREE TOKENS, 


HREE tokens have I—yes, just three : 
Only a emile, a bow, and a kiss, 
All told—it was nothing to thee, 
But to me it was exquisite bliss. 


OUR smile, methought, was like an- 
gels’, who keep 
Guard o'er the pure and the fair; 
And when you bowed, the sun—knew 
you it, sweet ?— 
Lit with a glory your hair. 


UT, ob, thy sweet kiss! Ahme! ‘tis 
pain 
To speak of that blisefal time; 


My darling, you will never kiss me | 128 


again: 
You have gone your way. ©: 1 nave 
mine. —M.L. @. 
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“aH, SIR, IT WAS A SHAME TO LET HIM DIB.” 


TF I HAD 


KNOWN. 
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S\&—\ ROM William,” 
NG YAS. said Mr. Ban- 
St (a, croft, as he 
SOY reached a letter 
.<\F across the table to 
“) his wife. 
“Oh! how are they 
‘SS all?” There was a kind 
; of forced interest in the 
lady’s voice. 

* About as usual.” 

“No improvement in William’s 
health?” 

“‘ He doesn’t say much about his 
health, but I infer, from a sentence 
or two in the letter, that there is 
no improvement.” 

“ He works too hard,” said Mrs. 
Bancroft, unfolding the letter. 

“ Yes, that’s the trouble, I sup- 
pose,” answered her husband. 

Mrs. Bancroft read: 

‘* Deak BROTHER: I meant to have an- 
ewergd your kind letter earlier, but I am 
always so tired when my day's work is 
over, that I haven't spirit enough left for 
anything. I am pleased to hear tbat you 
and Mary had euch a charming trip, and 
that you enjoyed it so much. The 
scenery, I am told, is very grand, and the 
air of the mountains so full of life that 
thogee who breathe it feel their youth re- 
newed. 

‘** Anna is about as usual—too much to 
do, and too little strength. I am anxious 
about her. As for myself, I can’t boast 
much, or complain much. I jog on in 
the old way and in the old ruts, thankful 
for the many good gifts that come to me 
daily. The children are well. 

‘You ask when I am going to visit 
B———. Next spring, I hope, but noth- 
ing fe certain. I lay ont many nice 
little plans for the coming springs and 
sammers, but they usually come to noth- 
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* Save our warmest Jove to Anna, 
** Afectionately your brother, 
“WiLL.” 
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Mr. Bancroft’s brow drew to- 
gether as his wife read the letter 
aloud, and he looked both annoy- 
ed and worried. At its close he 
said: 

“It has always been up-hill work 
with him, and always will be. The 
fact is, he doesn’t know how to 
manage.” 

“ He’s never had a great deal to 
manage with,” remarked Mrs. Ban- 
croft. “Indeed, knowing what it 
costs to live, I often wonder how 
in the world he contrives to make 
both ends meet.” 

“He doesn’t do it; there’s the 
trouble. ‘“He’s always drifting a 
little behind. I never feel easy 
about him. Two years ago you 
know how it was. He was back a 
whole year with his rent, and, if I 
had not stepped in and saved him, 
his furniture would have been sold 
by the sheriff.” 

“T never pitied any one so much 
in my life,” said Mrs. Bancroft in 
reply. “He told me, then, that to 
call on you for help hurt him to 
the very core.” . 

“T don’t know why it should,” 
answered Mr. Bancroft, with a 


slight show of irritation. “I am 
his brother.” 

“ He’s peculiar and sensitive,” 
replied the wife. 


“Tf he was more prudent and 
careful, it would be better,” was 
Mr. Bancroft’s cold reply. 

“One thing is certain,” said Mrs. 
Bancroft ; “ whatever his cares, anx- 
ieties, or troubles, and they must be 
heavy, he never annoys us with 
them.” 

“ He’salwaysa care on my mind,” 


answered Mr. Bancroft. ‘I look 
every day for a breakdown.” | 

This conversation took place in 
one of the elegant houses that over- 
look the Public Garden in Boston. 
Mr. Bancroft started in life as a 
poor boy, and, having an aptness 


for business, soon got in the way - 


of advancement. He was careful, 
economical, industrious, and pru- 
dent in the management of his own 
affairs, and just in his dealings with 
others. He was not public-spirited. 
His leading maxim was, “ Let every 
man take care of his own, and then 
all will be taken care of.” Acting 
on this idea, he narrowed down his 
thoughts and interests to himself 
and his family, and daily grew 
richer and more selfish. If, through 
some constraint of public opinion, 
he was forced into giving, he felt 
that he had suffered a wrong. 

Thus all his deeds of charity were 
followed by annoyance instead of 
blessing. 

“I think,” said Mra. Bancroft, in 
reply to her husband’s last remark, 
“that it would be better for us all 
if a breakdown were prevented.” 

Mr. Bancroft’s face grew cloudier. 
“T wouldn’t mind helping him,” he 
said ina fretful voice; ‘“ but I’m not 
going to throw my money away on 
his lazy children. Why don’t he 
put them to work at something? 
They’re old enough.” 

Mrs. Bancroft did not answer. 
She only glanced along the table at 
her son and daughter, one eighteen 
and the other in her sixteenth year, 
and sighed faintly to herself. But 
Blanche, the daughter, spoke up 
with some earnestness, saying : 

“Oh, father, you wouldn’t have 
Katie go into a store, or learn a 
trade ?” 

“Why not? She’s no better than 
thousands of other girls who have 
to make an honest living. It would 
be a great deal more respectable 
for her to depend on herself than 
to sit at home, and let her father 
wear his life out to keep her and 
the rest of them in idleness. I have 
no patience with this thing.” 

“‘May be,” said Mrs. Bancroft, who 
was kinder at heart and more 
generous than her husband, “you 
take too much for granted. Now, 
if I were in your place, I would go 
to B- , and look right down 
into the heart of William’s affkirs. 
I would know exactly his income, 
and at what expense he was living. 
I would seo his children and learn 
what they wero doing, before con- 
demning them. It isn’t always 
best to take things for granted, es- 
pecially when in doing so we shut 
our hearts against others.” 

“T don’t take much for granted 
in this case,” replied Mr. Bancroft, 
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turns out with William as I have 
foreseen from the beginning. Even 
when a boy he was a kind of spend- 
thrift,as you mightsay. He never 
could keep money in his pocket. 
Whether it were acent ora quarter, 
it was sure to burn its way through, 
and it’s been so with him ever since, 
and will continue to the end.” 

Mrs. Bancroft’s only reply to this 
was the remark that, with Wil- 
Jiam’s small income and large fam- 
ily, she couldn’t see how he had 
managed to get along as well as 
he had done. 

Mr. Bancroft failed to act on his 
wife’s suggestion. Just how it was 
with his overworked, patient, strug- 
gling brother, he did not know. 
Whenever he thought of him it 
was with a feeling of care, largely 
mingled with annoyance. Wil- 
liam was neither prudent nor 
thrifty ; never had got along well, 
and never would; always had, and 
always would let his wants go 
ahead of his income ;—so he talked 
with himself whenever his poor 
brother was in his mind. 

Time went on. Mr. Bancroft’s 
social position inspired social emu- 
lation, both in himself and family. 
Their handsome parlor furniture 
had reached the advanced age of 
five years, and, though so well 
kept as to be almost as good as 
new, was going dreadfully out of 
fashion. So it was sent to auction— 
Mirrors, carpets, curtains, and a]l— 
and replaced at a cost of over four 
thousand dollars. 

“This is elegant!” exclaimed 
Mr. Bancroft, with a glow of pride, 
as he surveyed the newly-furnished 
parlors. 

“In perfect taste,” answered his 
wife. 

The bell rang. There was a 
pause a8 a servant went to the 
door. 

“A telegram,” he said, coming 
into the parlor. 

Mr. Bancroft opened it and read : 

“Your brother William dicd at six 
o'clock this morning.” 

Nothing more—not even a sig- 
nature to the brief communication. 

Mr. Bancroft dropped into a chair 
from sudden loss of strength. An 
hour Jater saw him or the cars, 
and, early on the morning of the 
next day, he passed over the thresh- 
old of a humble dwelling in which 
were the lifeless remains of his 
brother. The cost of a single lux- 
urious chamber in his elegant man- 
sion was greater than that of all 
the furniture in this modest home. 
Entering, he went into the little 
parlor where lay the coffined dead, 
and looked at the white, shrunken 
face that was so calm and rest- 


smoothed away from the brow, 
the mouth was full of sweetness 
and heavenly peace, and Mr. Ban- 
croft saw his mother’s image be- 
fore him. 

“My poor brother!” dropped 
from his lips. His eyes filled with 
blinding tears. 

“Are you his brother?” asked 
a lady who was alone in the room 
when he entered. She spoke in 
manifest surprise. 

“Tam,” was replied. 

“Mr. Bancroft, of B——?” 

He bowed. 

“I wish you had come earlier. 
His death might have been easier 
for your presence. But,” she added 
in an undertone, as if speaking to 
herself, “I don’t know.” 

“IT knew nothing of his illness,” 
said Mr. Bancroft. ‘‘ My first inti- 
mation was a telegram announcing 
his death. Was it sudden?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Was he sick long?” 

The lady looked him steadily in 
the face as she answered : 

“Yes.” 

* How long?” 

“Two or three years.” 

“Oh, no!” replied Mr. Bancroft, 
quickly. 

“Yes.” 

“T never heard of it.” 

“For six months he- has been 
dying, and yesterday God gave him 
rest. ‘IIe giveth his beloved sleep.’ 
A truer, better man than your bro- 
ther it would be hard to find, Mr. 
Bancroft. So kind, so self-forget- 
ful, so patient in suffering, so strong 
to do good in bodily weakness— 
ah, sir! it was a shame to let him 
die!” 

There was a throb of indignation 
in her voice that the lady could not 
repress. 

“Let him die! Ido not under- 
stand you, Madam,” said Mr. Ban- 
croft. 

“He was overtasked. Every day, 
for years, he has worked beyond 
his strength, and every day there 
has been a loss of vitality. He 
could not Jet the oars drop from his 
hands a moment without seeing 
the boat, so heavily freighted with 
those he loved, drift downward. A 
few weeks at the sea-shore or 
among the mountains, every ycar, 
would have saved him. But no 
hand was reached out with a gen- 
erous tender of the little help he 
needed, and so he pulled bravely 
against the current until the oars 
dropped from his exhausted hands.” 

“If I had known of this!” ex- 


.claimed Mr. Bancroft, in the bitter- 


ness of syrrow and shame. 
“Known of it!’ answered the 
lady, unmoved by his agitation. 


same mother? Known of it!” 

In presence of tlie dead we no 
longer think of the weaknesses, the 
errors, the faults that once made 
us condemn, and pity for what has 
been borne and suffered fills us 
with tenderness and regret. Mr. 
Bancroft’s heart was overwhelmed. 
He had been cold toward his bro- 
ther, and indifferent to his welfare. 
He had suffered his thoughts to 
take an attitude of censure and 
complaint—had judged his man- 
hood by the weaknesses of youth, 
and refused sympathy and proffered 
help because he did not see pru- 
dence and thrift where overtasked 
brain and muscle failed to produce 
more than enough for the common 
needs of a family three times as 
large as his own. But scales were 
falling from his eyes, and he saw 
with painful clearness the true po- 
sition of things. But it was too 
late. 

_ The stricken widow received him 

coldly—almost with rejection. 
He saw, in her tear-filled eyes, 
flashes of ill-concealed scorn. Even 
in the sorrow that almost over- 
whelmed her with despair, love for 
the dead inspired a feeling of in- 
dignation toward the brother who 
had been 80 cruelly indifferent. 

“If I had known of all this!” he 
said to her after the funeral. “ But 
William never wrote me any par- 
ticulars about himself.” 

“TI have seen the letters,” she 
simply answered, “ in which, under 
unusual depression of spirits from 
over-work and failing strength, 
he has let you see, in part, how 
weak and overburdened he was, 
hoping that your sympathy would 
be ewakened ; and I have seen your 
answers to such letters.” 

Mr. Bancroft looked at the woman 
in dumb surprise. Recovering him- 
self, he said : 

“It is too late to help Aim; but 
not too late to help those who were 
dear to him. He leaves nothing, of 
course.” 

“ A life insurance of eight thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“TI will make the sum up to 
twenty-five thousand,” said Mr, 
Bancroft promptly. 

The widow covered her face and 
wept silently for some minutes. 
Then, looking toward Mr. Bancroft, 
she answered more kindly than she 
had before spoken, but with a deci- 
sion of tone that left no doubt of her 
purpose. 

“ Neither I nor my children have 
any claim upon you, Mr. Bancroft, 
and, while I thank you for your 
generons offer, I must explicitly de- 
cling its acceptance. We will not 
take ease and comfort on the money 


toilzome—his path smoother, his 
dying pillow softer. Oh, no, sir! If 
he would have consented, I would 
have gone on my knees to you 
long ago and begged for his waning 
life. But he had too fine a sense 
of independence, and would not ask 
what love failed to offer. It is over 
now ; God has given him rest.” 

The widow was unmoved in her 
resolution. Her eldest daughter had 
been for over a year learning the 
trade of a dress-maker, and was now 
ready to commence taking in work 
for herself. Her eldest boy, a lad 
of remarkably fine mind, was ina 
lawyer's office, and she meant, if 
possible, to keep him there. She 
had been preparing with her 
daughter's help to lighten her 
husband’s too heavy load. But he 
had fallen by the way, never to rise 
again, and now she must take up 
the burdens he had laid down, and 
bear them forward. Bravely did 
she set herself to the work, and 
with an advantage in her favor 
never possessed by her husband. 
Eight thousand dollars in money, 
paid to her on his life policy, gave 
her this advantage. As soon after 
her sad bereavement as she could 
gather up strength for duty, she 
took a house more suited to thie 
business in view than the one oc. 
cupied at her husband’s death, and 
put out a dress-maker’s sign. Her 
own taste supplemented her 
daughter’s skill, and it was not 
long before they had a well-filled 
workroom, and as much as they 
could do. 

Years have gone by. The wid- 
ow has raised and educated her 
younger children. Katie is married 
well, and her eldest brother is 
coming into a good legal practice. 
As for Mr. Bancroft, he has never 
gotten over the pain and humilia- 
tion felt on the occasion of his 
brother’s death. Several times he 
proffered aid to the widow, but she 
firmly, though kindly, put the 
proffer aside, answering, “ We are 
getting along very well, and have 
everything we need.” 
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EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


LADIES, some of them of the first 
rank abroad, have been so far from 
thinking it any abasement tocharge 
themselves with the instruction of 
their own children, that, to their 
immortal honor, they have made it 
a part of their business to assist in 
that of other people’s. These ex- 
amples should prevail with the 
ladies of our age, to employ some 
of their vacant hours and efforts, if 
not on others, at least on their own 
offspring: 
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THE UNSPOKEN WORD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF 
ADOLPHE GLASER. 
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ness and strength, the 
waterfalls cush playfully 
down thie slopes, every where health 
and fullness of life meet the eye— 
involuntarily comes before us the 
thought: “ Here sorrow and grief 
can find no foothold; here life 
must flow on fresh and cheerful.” 
So, also, when we look at certain 
faces favored by nature, on which 
the heaven of an unclouded mind 
reflects itself, where health and 
soul-harmony are unmistakably 
written, we think: “Tfere, certain- 
ly, a storm has never passed; no 
bitter fate has ever ruffled the 
happy disposition of this privileged 
person,” 

And yet, how often may such a 
supposition be erroneous! 

Many travelers who have wan- 
dered through the Tyrolean Alps, 
and have visited the mountain 
hamlet of Waldkirch, will have 
had this feeling at the sublime 
beauty which nature there displays. 
And far willit be from the thoughts 
of one entering the friendly inn, 
who meets the stately hostess that 
is still to-day called the “ beautiful 
Leni,” that this woman, with her 
easy, cheerful demeanor, clear eyes, 
and the unmistakable laugh of true 
good-heartedness around her fine 
lips, would ever have been impli- 
cated in any tragic story of the 
heart—yes, could have been the 
heroine of the same. 

Yet such is the case. 

On the gently-rising road near 
Waldkirch, walked, many years 
azo, two young persons side by 
side. The maiden, in the becoming 
costume of a woman of that coun- 
try, was the beautiful Leni, a young 
creature, only seventeen years old. 
The young man who, in a simple 
traveling-suit, walked with a some- 
what measured step, and already 
distinguished himself, by tho spec- 
tacles he wore, from the country 
people, was Joseph Bergmeister, 
her foster-brother, four or five years 
older than Leni, and, since his tenth 
year, in the house of her mother— 
the hostess and postmistress at 
Waldkirch. Both looked back and 
spied down the road from time to 
time, for they had preceded the 
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stare which was to come from 
Waldkirch. The young man was 
speaking eagerly and in a some- 
what pathetic tone. Leni listened 
attentively, or appeared to listen, 
for her thoughts were not with 
what Joseph Bergmceister was say- 
ing, but with what she would have 
wished to hear him gay. 

More and more anxious became 
the looks of the young girl as she 
turned from time to time; and 
when, at last, the post-wagon came 
round the corner, and nearer and 
nearer approached on the now even 
road, she turned pale in violent 
excitement. The coach soon over- 
took the pedestrians—they stopped 
—Joseph seized !»tu the hands of 
the maiden: 

“For the last time,” said he, 
“farewell, Leni. Impress well upon 
your memory what I have said in 
regard to our mother. God be 
with you!” Then he shook heart- 
ily her hands, jumped into the 
empty post-wagon which the con- 
ductor, having taken Joseph's lug- 
gago in Waldkirch, and having 
received some extra refreshment 
from Leni's mother, opened with a 
friendly smile and shut vigorously, 
and the horses trotted away quickly 
on the now ge1ily-sloping road. 

The maiden had listened, quite 
perplexed, to the last words of Jo- 
seph. She was able to answer 
nothing but “ Yes, yes, Joseph.” 
As the wagon-door closed, a terror 
came over her. She did not return 
the parting salute of the conductor, 
but stood staring motionless after 
the curriage as it rolled away. Af. 
tera while, when it had long disap- 
peared, she recovered herself, sighed 
painfully, and, sitting down upon a 
milestone, wept bitterly. 

“ Now I Know, surely,” said she 
to herself, “ how it stands between 
us. How could I, silly thing, sup- 
pose he meant to treat seriously 
childish foolishness! Ishould have 
loved him dearly, and waited faith- 
fully for him long years; but that, 
any one can do; and so learned a 
man as Joseph demands more than 
a Village maiden can offer him. A 
brave heart has he, and all he said 
to mo about my conduct to my 
mother was beautiful and true; but 
I was waiting for something quite 
different. Now that I know it is 
not to be, I must reconcile myself to 
it, and, hard as it may be, try to 
forget him.” 

She remained sitting a while 
longer, then dried her cyes and 
went slowly back to Waldkirch, 
where her mother was waiting for 
her, to weep again with her over 
Joseph’s departure. The true cause 
of Leni’s bitter sobbing, the mother 
could not indeed guess. 
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Joseph, in the mean time, had 
pressed himself into the corner of 
the coach, and was seeking to over- 
come his sorrow. Easy for him it 
was not. Though he went to meet 
a happy future, yet must he take 
leave, for a long time, of home and 
the few persons who were inter- 
ested in him, to whom- he was 
bound by the remembrance of o 
happy childhood and the tender- 
est feelings of gratitude and love. 
Though his sufferings were not to 
be compared with those poor Leni 
strugcled with on the milestone, 
yet his heart was heavy at leaving 
the loved ones. 

Joseph was a staid, outwardly 
somewhat awkward, but deep-feel- 
ing nature. Whilst his aims were 
fixed, firm, and unwavering, and 
he pursued them with iron indus 
try and strong perseverance, in 
many small matters of daily occur- 
rence he was awkward and clumsy. 
An orphan boy, he was taken home 
by Leni’s mother after the death of 
her husband and she was left alone 
with her little girl. Early had 
the boy shown uncommon talents ; 
study was his only pleasure. When 
with his books he forgot all else; 
and Leni’s mother soun came to 
the conviction that he would find 
his vocation in a high mental cul- 
ture. When the pastor and schiool- 
master of Waldkirch could teach 
him no more, he was sent to the 
Gymnase, and then to the Univer- 
sity. All that his good foster- 
mother could do for him was done 
willingly, for she saw how he im- 
proved every advantage. 
cations were always passed in the 
tavern at Waldkirch, and it was 
always a time of pleasure to Leni 
and her mother. Joseph being the 
elder and cleverer, Leni was accus- 
tomed to his playing the school- 
master a little, which she not only 
bore patiently, but wished and re- 
quested it. 

Joseph’s more mature mind re- 
cognized the thorough soundness 
of hers. The tenderest and purest 
love had grown up between them, 
so that, indeed, they did not know 
otherwise than that they were in- 
tended foreach other. If he hoped, 
as a teacher, to occupy an eminent 
position, the marriage with Leni 
was always the crown of his wishes ; 
and he pictured to himself how 
pleasant it would be when he could 
conifortably attend to his studies, 
and, in Leni’s inexhaustible fresh- 
ness, always find new vigor and 
life-joy. He was so accustomed to 
be surrounded by this busy, wo- 
manly care, and missed it 80 much 
when he was obliged to. forego it, 
that his affection for Leni, and grati- 
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tude to her mother, grew with 
every visit to Waldkirch. 

Never did it occur to him that 
anything could come between him 
and Leni; she had remained the 
gay, innocent child he had always 
known her. He was too much of 
a pedant not to be shy in direct ex- 
change of feeling. So it happened 
that he never talked of love to the 
girl. “She knows it,” thought he, 
and that was enough. But with 
Leni it was somewhat different. 
Thoughts were not sufficient for an 
understanding with her, though a 
clever girl. Joseph's learning im- 
posed upon her very much; she 
would often have preferred a loving 
word, but he appeared every time 
to her more learned and more aus- 
tere. Her whole soul hung upon 
him; but a little too much respect 
had latterly mingled with her affec- 
tion. She had, to be sure, always 
thought that she should be some- 
time his wife; but, as he never 
spoke of it, she was too modest to 
tako it for granted. By degrees 
the fear entered into her heart that 
she was too insignificant for him. 

Joseph was now going to travel 
for three years in Italy and Grecce, 
with the son of a gentleman of 
high distinction. He regarded this 
opportunity of extending his views 
and knowledge as unexpected good 
fortune. He had spent the last 
week in Waldkirch, where the two 
women were busily employed in 
putting in order his traveling ward- 
robe. 

Leni, from day to day, hoped 
that Joseph would at last speak, 
and they would come to a clear un- 
derstanding; but he was daily oc- 
cupied with thoughts of his jour- 
ney, and did not notice the maiden’s 
disquietude. He was too much ab- 
sorbed in the history of Greece and 
Italy to understand the wishes of 
Leni for an arrangement of his own 
heart affairs. We have seen that 
Leni accompanied him for some dis- 
tance on the road. To the last she 
hoped for some word of explana- 
tion; but that word remained wn- 
spoken. 

Leni believed she was now sure 
that he judged her too insignifi- 
cant for a wife. The forgetting 
was not easily done; but when, 
after some months, she had closed 
with her first bitter experience, she 
was fora long time quict, and the 
village girls found her much less 
cheerful than formerly. 

* x * & 

When an interval of three years 
lies before us, it appears, with ali 
that must happen, endlessly long; 
when the time is over, and we look 
back upon the events, we see all in 
another light. \ If really important 
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interior or exterior changes have 
taken place, we do not understand 
how all that could have happened 
in so short a time; but, if all re- 
mains unchanged, the lapse of time 
seems short, because we can quickly 
overlook it, without stopping at 
any spot to pay tribute either to sad 
or gay remembrances. What had 
not Joseph Bergmeister seen in the 
course of three years! Before his 
observing mind, foreign countries 
with their peculiarities, strange 
men with their customs, had passed, 
and he had increased his knowl- 
edge in many directions. But no 
day rolled over him without his 
thinking of home and the loved 
ones there. He flitted in thought 
from the continual disquiet of his 
present life to the peaceful quiet of 
the inn at Waldkirch. While 
wondering at the sublime beauties 
of nature, or the splendid domes and 
art treasures of great cities, the 
lovely face of Leni came before his 
soul, and as guardian anyrel remain- 
ed at his side. 

He pictured to himself the lovely 
maiden busy with household affairs, 
musingly atcending to her flowers, 
or modestly and inquiringly look- 
ing upto him. He promised him- 
self happy hours when he could 
share with her impressive mind the 
treasures he was now gathering, 
and improve her talents. In the 
mean time his prospects for the fu- 
ture had taken a more decided 
shape. The young nobleman, whose 
tutor and truveling-companion he 
was, had made, under his ruidance, 
marked progress ; t).v le..ers which 
he had written !.is father had filled 
the latter with ¢:.:itude and satis. 
faction with Joseph. Josenh had 
occasionally written to Waldkirch, 
and described the impressions that 
filled hismind. It had been agreed 
that, as his stopping-places were 
uncertain, they should not write to 
him; moreover, he intended to 
live only for his studies and his 
thoughts. In this, too, he showed 
a peculiarity strange to every prac- 
tical consideration. 

The three years being over, the 
travelers returned to Vienna. The 
improvement of Joseph's pupil was 
80 satisfactory to the father that he 
exerted himself to show his grati- 
tude in a distinguished manner. 


. He procured for him, in prospect, 


one of the best positions in one of 
the high schools of Vienna. 

Joseph saw himself at the height 
of his wishes. He begged to be al- 
lowed to postpone his decision. 
His protector promised him, if he 
should prefer an employment in the 
Tyrol, he would exert his influence 
there for him. Joseph bastened to 
Waldkir-h to bring the happy tid- 


ings himself; Leni should decide 
where she would like best to follow 


him as his wife. 
* + + * . * 


All the remembrances of his 
childhood awoke in the soul of the 
young scholar as he approached his 
The stage-coach drove 


home. 
through the familiar country, and 
Joseph was glad that he knew 


neither the conductor nor the pos- 


tillion, and that quite unexpected 
he could enter the dear house. A 


few minutes from the village, at 
the same spot where he had parted 
from Leni, he alighted, for it was 


painful to him to arrive in the bus- 


tle of the entrance and departure of 


the post-coach. He was overjoyed, 


and promised himself so much from 


this meeting that his heart beat 
higher and higher the nearer he 
approached. To be sure, he had no 


idea of what he should say, nor 


how things would be; he knew 
that just here few words were 
needed, and he firmly believed Leni 
had understood his feelings. 

He neared the village. How 
home-like seemed everything—the 
mountain air—the purling of the 


well-known brooks—the colors of 


the mighty forests that he had 
missed so long in the southern 
countries! Now he saw the snug 
inn. All was unchanged. The 
windows shone clear and warm, 
decked with flowers as formerly. 
Joseph’s looks hung with tender 
emotion upon all these details. 
And now—does he not deceive him- 
sc!’ '--now saw he the one whose 
Imm os his loving soul had so faith- 
fully preserved. At the entrance 
of the house she stood, and held a 
child in her arms. 

Joseph approached; never had 
he thought Leni so handsome as at 
that moment. She had become 
somewhat fuller, and very beautiful. 
He stood before her, his eyes radiant 
with joy. She reconized him im- 
mediately. Shes. ated, “ Thank 
God, Joseph!” and gave him her 
right hand for a cordial welcome. 
He was about to reply to her greet- 
ing, when his eye fell on the child. 
Like a lightning flash, the thought 
passed through his mind that Leni, 
whom he loved, for whom he hoped, 
might have become the wife of an- 
other. Pale, he stared at her, and 
at the smiling child on her arm, 
and stammered, “Is that your 
child, Leni?” 

“Certainly,” answered she with 
motherly pride, and she was about 
to tell him, in few words, how it all 
had happened, when Joseph, who 
had just stood before her so bright 
and radiant, fell senseless on the 
entrance pavement. 

A shrill cry of terror from Leni 


a on ee 


with him, and then live with them. 

Joseph smiled sadly to himself, 
but Leni’s affectionate words did 
him good. Already, during the 
conversation, had the dear tone of 
her voice, 80 soft and so symyathiz- 
ing, Operated soothingly on hia dis- 
turbed mind. A kind of peace 
came over him when he was alone 
with her, and he thought, in all 
earnest, of giving up wider plans, 
and passing the future in the still 
home near her. Everything else 
for him was valueless; here lived 
the only being dear to him. 

This continued for a few days till 
the return of Christopher Balser 
ended the morbid condition of Jo- 
seph’s mind. He conquered in one 
more painful struggle; then he 
knew that he must tear himself 
away, for he could never here find 
the peace Le required to save him- 
self from destruction. Leni’s hus- 
band, a substantial, brave man, 
received the foster-brother of his 
wife with the heartiness of an hon- 
est mind, although, formerly, he 
had been jealous of him. Every 
look that the returned Christopher 
cast on his beautiful wife and shout- 
ing child was a stab in Joseph’s 
heart. 

One day, after Christopher’s re- 
turn, Joseph went into the garden 
behind the inn with Leni, and poured 
out his heart. He confessed his love 
and his sorrow, and how, since the 
return of her husband, he had come 
to a clear understanding that there 
Was no more hope forhim. Hehad 
hoped, without possessing her, to 
find peace of mind in her sucicty, 
but it was impossible to be a wit- 
ness cf the happiness she had found 
as the wife of another. Leni wept, 
but did not tell him that when they 
parted she had waited, with agon- 
ized heart, for the word that would 
have bound her forever to him— 
why should she put one more 
poisonous drop in his already suffi- 
ciently tormented heart? And 
when he decided that it was best he 
should go away, she silently gavo 
him her hand, and he understood 
her. 

* # ® * * i 


soon brought the servants. She 
quickly gave the child to a maid, 
and ordered Joseph to be carried 
into the house, and laid upon a 
sofa. She herself brought vinegar 
and water, and with weeping eyes 
cared for her unconscious friend. 
She lamented, at first, that her hus- 
band was absent, but suppressed 
her feelings when Joseph recovered, 
and gave excessive fatigue as a 
reason for his weakness. Leni 
l. gged him to keep perfectly quiet, 
and, having put bread and wine on 
the table beside him, left the room. 
Outside, she ordered the most per- 
fect stillness, for she hoped a little 
sleep would fully strengthen him. 

When Joseph was alone he could 
only with difficulty compose him- 
self. For years he had hoped for 
this moment; a doubt had never 
entered his mind. Why had he 
not spoken sooner? Why had he 
not permitted them to write to 
him? These thoughts tormented 
him, and by degrees the conscious- 
ness of his whole misery and terri- 
ble loneliness took possession of 
him. A grave, on the spot, would 
have pleased him best at this mo- 
ment, for he believed himself in- 
capable of bearing the weight of 
the future. But he must know how 
a]l this had happened. Wherefore? 
It then occurred to him that neither 
to the mother nor to Leni had he 
made known his intention. He 
had firmly believed that they knew 
all, and that the dearest wish of his 
heart was no secret to them. 

He could no longer bear solitude, 
and went out to look for Leni. He 
found her in the garden, without 
the child. She was pleased that 
he had recovered. He begged her 
to tell him about her life, and all 
that had taken place. 

He learned then that her mother, 
of whom, in the violence of his first 
sorrow, he had not thought of at 
all, had, soon after his departure, 
become sickly, and had persuaded 
Leni to listen to the weving of her 
present husband, Christopher Bal- 
ser, whom he must remember as a 
brave, industrious fellow, in order 
to bring a man into the house. 
She consented, and had not repent- 
ed of it, for her husband was good 
and loved her dearly. Her mother 
had died a year ago; she often 
spoke of Joseph during her illness, 
and wept when she thought she 
should never see him again. The 
child was eight months old, a dear, 
healthy, thriving creature, the joy 
of every one, especially its parents. 
Christopher was quite infatuated 
with the little maiden. 

Leni added that her husband was 
aLsont for a few daye; but Joseph 
must stay to become acqua.c*9d 


Since that time Joseph Bergmeis- 
ter has, through the influence of 
his high protector, found the posi- 
tion his industry and talents de- 
served. In life, he has remained a 
pedant and an isolated school-mas- 
ter. Leni often hears from him, 
and receives many presents for her- 
self and family. She never thinks 
of the distant friend of her youth 
without a shadow gliding over her 
otherwise so happy face, and a tear 
dimming her still beautiful eyes. 
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TALKS WITH WOMEN. 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


ee 


HOUSEHOLD TRADITIONS. 


of ene 
which is almost 
sanctity about 
yf the simplest custom 
“2 which has long-con- 

li \ tinued practice to aid in 
PBS) i. y backing up its other pre 
tensions. Women, espe- 
cially, are impressed with reverence 


for that which bears the mark of 
antiquity, or can bring an array of 


accepted authorities to enforce its 
claims to their respect and conside- 
ration. 

Their teaching, from the cradle, 
encourages this blind submission 
to authority. Men claim the right 
of independent thought and free 
action for themselves, but consider 
it necessary to lay down strict 
rales for the guidance of women; 
and, as the in-door life of women is 
dependent on the out-door life of 
men—holds, in fact, the subjective 
relation to his objective position— 
men have been able to have it 
pretty much all their own way. 

Moreover, there is a strong ele- 
ment of the poetical, the graceful, 
and the picturesque in the tradi- 
tional, which appeals at once to 
the sentiment of a woman’s nature, 
and which has had small other 
means of gratification. The love, 
the tenderness which we cherish 
for old habits and old customs, 
constitute the ivy and the moas 
which grow and cling around the 
remembrances of the past; and 
when to this is added the fact that 
these ancient landmarks give much 
of the color to existence, otherwise 
condemned to weariness and mo- 
notony, it is no wonder that they 
are highly and somewhat unduly 
valued. 

What a perpetual fragrance, for 
example, hangs about the word 
Home. American men and women 
are never tired talking and writing 
about it, yet there never was a peo- 
ple, except the French, who cared 
so little for the seclusion and pri- 
vacy of home, or so naturally herd 
together in big hotels or boarding- 
houses. The one thought of the 
occupants of “cosy nooks,” and 
“country cottages,” and “ comforta- 
ble” farm-houses, from Maine to 
Georgia, is, how to get away from 
them. There may be exceptions ; 
but if there are, they are to be 
found principally among those who 
have exhausted activity, and arrived 


at that point where nothing seems 
so good as rest. 

Everybody loves and cherishes 
the thought of home, but it is as 
an ideal conception rather than a 
real possession. They theorize upon 
it, expend money upon it, but after 
all they do not get out of it what 
they expected, and they generally 
end by getting away from it as far 
as possible. 

The glowing articles about the 
delights of home and of one’s own 
fireside which appear in newspa- 
pers, are generally written by Bo- 
hemian men and wandering wo- 
men, who occupy very small and 
dismal rooms in boarding-houses, 
and who, while they sometimes ex- 
perience a longing for the homes 
they describe, really enjoy their 
nomadic life, and would not ex- 
change it for the routine of family 
existence for any consideration 
whatever. 

Everybody knows the story of 
Payne, the author of “ Home, Sweet 
Home,” as that of a wanderer and 
an outcast, who never had a home, 
and therefore, perhaps, credited it 
with the sweetness and beauty 
which was the product of his own 
imagination. All that he has said 
may, of course, be true; but no 
possessor of a home has produced 
anything like it. 

Men have a general idea that a 
“home” is a good thing to have, a 
safe place for women and children, 
a respectable place to eat and sleep 
in, a handy place to take a friend 
to dine, and the best evidence of 
solidity of position; but as to living 
there—that is quite another ques- 
tion. Men living in the country 
sometimes, I suppose, stay home 
in the evening, when an insupere- 
ble obstacle presents itself between 
them and their point of attraction ; 
but no storm ever raged that could 
prevent a resident of a city from 
taking his hat and his night-key as 
soon as the dessert left the dinner- 
table, and the baby exhibited the 
usual signs of fatigue and weari- 
ness. 

There are reasons, however, why 
homes, even such as we have, 
should be more attractive to men 
than to women. In them, men ex- 
ercise the authority which, outside, 
is disputed at every step by some 
other man. Moreover, they afford 
the change and relaxation which 
women only get when they leave 


their homes and go elsewhiere. 


Men are received at home as 
guests. The hearth is swept for 
them, the fire brightened, the table 
set, discords and difficulties that 
have jarred and marred the day 
are put out of sight or only recalled 
as subjects for jest, and the entire 


social atmosphere is attuned to 
pleasure and enjoyment. This is 
not the case with women. Home 
is the scene of their daily routine 
of careand duty. They are wearied 
out with the incessant demands of 
Jenny and Johnny and Lucy and 
Tommy, with the baby to bring up 
the rear. They can not realize the 
festhetic charm of a home whose 
details of washing, ironing, sweep- 
ing, scrubbing, cooking, mending, 
and a thousand more, absorb their 
whole time and strength, and re- 
turn day by day in an incessant, 
treadmill round, which rasps the 
nerves of an excitable, active, imag- 
inative woman, and sets her almost 
crazy. 

It is of no use to assert that such 
a state of mind is wicked, and these 
duties the special business of wo- 
men. The fact is, simply, that it 
exists. There are women, good 
women, faithful wives and con- 
scientious mothers, who, at times, 
are wrought up to a pitch almost 
of insanity, by the wearing and 
eternal recurrence of petty cares 
and duties; and this condition not 
only prevents them from realizing 
the abstract ideal of home, as it ex- 
ists in pen and pencil pictures, but 
it destroys much of their own power 
of creating such a home, 

Undoubtedly there are women, 
spite of tradition to the contrary, 
who never could do it—women who 
should never have been forced to 
accept a life entirely repulsive to 
them, when their whole natures 
demanded a different field for de- 
velopment and action. 

I have known a woman fitted to 
lead in society, brilliant, impas- 
sioned, original, who, condemned 
to a hard and narrow life as the 
wife of a small, uneducated farmer, 
lived ten years, and finally died in 
an insane asylum. 

I have known another, a teacher 
of refinement and culture, who, 
after having been sought for years 
by a man of small capacity and 
limited education, finally married 
him. A few years of most unhappy 
married life, which changed her 
from a bright, intelligent girl into 
a dark, sad, silent woman, termina- 
ted in the departure of her hus- 
band to the seat of the late war. 
He returned at its close, but died 
shortly after from the effects of his 
excesses. Fortunately she was still 
young enough to partly retrieve 
herself. She went back to her old 
occupation, and is now the head of 
a thriving educational institution. 

I have heard a woman, the -moth- 
er of several children, say: “I can 
not help it—it has always been the 
hardest and most trying work of 
my life todo housework and take 


care of children. I am a natural 
vagabond. I hate living in a house 
to which one is tied by the neces- 
sity of keeping it and taking care 
of it. Wherever I go I carry my 
house and my children on my 
shoulders. I never was so happy 
as when I was first married and 
we lived Bohemian fashion, in two 
rooms, and took our dinners at a 
restaurant.” 

In the country, people cling with 
much greater tenacity to customs 
and traditions than in large cities. 
In cities, people become more cos- 
mopolitan, act with greater free- 
dom, and follow out their own 
ideas of work and living, with less 
regard to the strictures of Mrs. 
Grundy. 

This is one of the charms and 
one of the advantages of city life. 

But these advantages exist for 
women, independently of men, only 
to avery limited extent. There is, 

yet, but little variety in their 
occupations, and marriage is still 
considered the only desirable meth- 
od of obtaining a livelihood, by 
parents quite as much as by daugh- 
ters, and where, if they have not 
luxury, they have what is infinitely 
better—varicty. Somebody says: 

“Oh! the misery of waking in 
the morning and knowing that you 
have entered upon a day which, in 
all probability, will be exactly like 
its predecessor, and equally like its 
successor.” 

It is this fearful sameness which 
renders the home life of women 
so dreadfully stagnating; it is the 
habit of treading in a rut until it 
seems a crime to leave it, though 
to stay in it were to die in it. 

Women are martyred to tradi- 
tionsof all kinds. Some are obliged 
to make mince-pies or plum-puc- 
dings just so many times in the 
year, because their husbands’ moth- 
ers did the same. Some may never 
indulge their taste in the arrango- 
ment of their own window-curtains, 
because it is opposed to popular or 
family custom. 

In no other respects are women, 
especially women living in the 
country, more slaves to habit and 
tradition than in regard to cating 
and sleeping. If there is littlo or 
nothing to do (as is very often the 
case in winter, among farmers, for 
example), the whole family must 
rise in the darkness and misery of 
bitter cold mornings, eat their 
breakfast by lamplight, and be 
ready for the hearty family dinner 
at twelve o’clock. Throughout the 
day there is little for any member 
of the family to do, except the 
mother. Her work goes on because 
there is a8, mucli) eating done as 
ever, and, worn out, partly with 
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labor, partly with the want of it, 
they all retire to rest at nine o'clock, 
just as the house begins to feel 
warm and comfortable, and the 
opportunity for social intercourse 
should put them in the mood for 
enjoyment. : 

The only way to make living 
tolerable in our Northern climate 
in winter, is, to make our days 
short and our evenings long. It is 
always early enough to rise with 
the sum ; it is always better to allow 
a short time to intervene before 
taking a hearty breakfast; two 
meals, instead of three, are suffi- 
cient in the short days, and not 
only save a vast amount of labor, 
but afford a break to that inflexi- 
bility of routine, which, persevered 
in against all material and imma- 
terial obstacles, in time crushes the 
life out of soul and body. 

The traditions that bind the wo- 
men of to-day to so many of the 
customs of the past also make the 
home dependent on the man, and, 
therefore, an autocrat in it. This 
is wrong. The home should be 
created by the woman, out of means 
provided by the man. It is her 
world, her domain. She has to 
bear and rear the children who are 
born in it. She has, in fact, to do 
the work of it, and her machinery, 
her implements, and her materials 
of every description should be, as 
far as possible, of her own choosing. 

What would a man think of a 
woman who should insist upon 
building his shop, selecting and 
limiting the number of his tools, 
declaring whether or not he should 
have any workmen, and then re- 
proach him with the poverty of his 
achievements? 

Here is a proper and legitimate 
field for women, which, as yet, has 
never been worked by them to any 
profitable results. Women ouglit 
to be the architects and designers 
of all dwelling-houses, as they alone 
know exactly what is necessary for 
the comfort and convenience of a 
family. Men never can realize the 
necessity for closets, or the im- 
mense advantage of having the re- 
positories of household materials 
and agents, required every minute 
during the day, so conveniently 
located as to save time and steps. 

An entire block of new houses, 
within a stone’s throw of my resi- 
dence, have been ruined, so far as 
the comfort of living in them is 
concerned, by want of closet-room 
and by the bad arrangement of 
what there is. 

I could multiply thousands of in- 
stances, but it is not necessary. 
All women have realized the want 
of practical knowledge displayed 
by architects and builders of dwell- 


ing-houses of the needs and neces- 
sities of family life. Sometimes it 
is the want of doors or windows in 
the right place for convenience and 
ventilation ; sometimes it is small, 
badly-placed chimneys; sometimes 
a room rendered poor and common 
by two narrow, contracted win- 
dows, placed close together, like 
some people’s eyes, and which only 
required one wide, handsome one, 
or a small “ bay,” to have achieved 
beauty and a certain distinction. 

But it is, pre-eminently, conve- 
nient and ample closet-room in 
which all but the very costliest of 
modern houses fail. Men (ordinary 
men) never can see why everything 
and everybody can not be hung 
up on three pegs in the hall, and 
the entire kitchen department car- 
ried on with the help of a gridiron. 

Women ought also to be the 
real-estate agents, especially so far 
as the letting of houses is con- 
cerned. Men notice the generally 
fine (or otherwise) appearance of 
the exterior and interior of a dwell- 
ing; but it is quite impossible for 
them to judge properly of the de- 
tails, which have reference to house- 
keeping and the- conveniences for 
doing work. 

All the traditions are alike in 
compelling women to accept the 
situation, whatever it may be, and 
then fastening upon them the blame 
of not being able to meet its exigen- 
cies or requirements. 

One of the traditions of the home 
with men is, that it is not an arena 
of action, but a place of rest. To 
them it is so; and, therefore, they 
do not realize, and place no money 
value upon the work performed 
there, 

Said a gentleman, once, as he 
watched the operation of clearing 
a tea-table: “I never realized be- 
fore the number of steps that must 
be taken and the amount of work 
required for so simple an act of 
household necessity.” And then 
to think that, for this simple “ tea,” 
the table had to be sect as well as 
cleared, butter made, bread baked, 
fruit picked and preserved, cake 
made, a table-cloth and napkins 
hemmed, silver polished, rooms 
swept and garnished, and the same 
repeated in a never-ending circle in 
every house, in every family, all 
over the world—modified by the 
different degrees of civilization— 
for every meal, for every day in 
every year. 

T think, if all the tending of chil- 
dren, washing of clothing, and 
making of clothing could be taken 
into account, it would be found that 
women performed twice the amount 
of physical labor performed by 
men, 


How do men amass money? In 
nine cases out of ten, by the labor 
of women. There are hundreds of 
little fancy stores in New York 
city kept by German Jews. Said 
one of them the other day, in an- 
swer to a question: “Oh, yes; I 
get on very well now. I get mar- 
ried, and then I begin to make 
money.” 

The way he did it was by em- 
ploying his wife as an assistant as 
well as maid-of-all-work. In one 
person, therefore, he had three 
invaluable coadjutors: an honest 
clerk, a trusty housekeeper, a never- 
tiring servant—three in one, bound 
for life, for the trifle of ribbon 
and pin-money he was minded to 
bestow. 

But it is not mere physical labor 
alone that has a money value. If 
husbands require establishments to 
be kept up, and their wives to sus- 
tain a certain social position, this 
also should be recognized as work, 
as it is quite as much so as filling 
public offices, and often requiring 
an immense sacrifice of inclination 
and personal feeling. 

The traditional idea, that one is 
rich because one is in possession of 
money, is quickly exploded when 
one is able to test it—especially if 
the money is held in trust, for defi- 
nite purposes, and is felt to belong 
to some one else. 

Everybody has heard of the coun- 
try cousin who came to New York 
to see a rich relative, and went 
back disgusted, with the news that 
“Tom” was “keeping a nigger 
boarding-house in Fifth Avenue.” 

That is pretty much what very 
rich people do—keep boarding- 
houses for the poor, under the 
name of servants; and a very un- 
pleasant task it is. 

In this way, as we grow older, 
our illusions disappear, and our 
cherished traditions are found to be 
the facts of the past, scen through 
the mirage of enchantment which 
distance lends to them. Let us 
be ourselves, and act from within 
ourselves, and enslave ourselves 
neither to the traditions of the past 
nor the speculations concerning the 
future; but, in our own homes, 
wherever our influence can be felt, 
bear our testimony in favor of what 
is best and truest for men and wo- 
men, in the family, in the church, 
in the public halls of legislation, 
without fear and without distrust. 
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SEcRET oF ComrorT.—As sometimes 
small evils, like invisible insects, inflict 
pains, and a single hair may stop a vast 
machine, the chief eeccret of comfort lies 
in not euffering trifles to vex one, but in 
prudently cultivating an undergrowth of 
small pleasures, since very few great ones, 
alas! are of long duration. 


DEATH OF THE VIOLET. 


BY BLANCHE DUDLEY. 


In May the violet ceascs blooming and loses 
its fragrance. 


PRING comes with smiles (tears in 
her cyes), 
And lilies on her breast; 
A nameless grace around her lies, 
Restless, and yet at rest. 


HE buds, Just kiseed by sunlit show- 
ere, 
Dance in her hazy air, 
And yearn to buret forth into flowers, 
To make her path more fair. 


ITH amiling lips and tearful eye, 
Oh! happy, tender May! 
A wondrous glow in field and sky, 
So sad and yet so gay. 


LANGUID and yet glorious May, 
O etiN and dreamy air, 

The soul could dream itself away, 
And naught would migs it bere. 


OR one, the sweetest of the flowers 
Has paseed away from earth, 
Yet is not missed; the winged 
hours 
Are told by some new birth. 


T came with winter's weary dearth, 
And eniled away the gloom; 
It passcth meekly from the earth, 
A green leaf for its tomb. 


UT yon and I—ah ! Iet us weep 
Above the sweet, dead thing ; 
A holy vigil Jet us keep, 
For mem'ries it doth bring. 


OR me there lies in this wee flower, 
This modest, purple bell, 

A macic scent, a subtle power, 
A strange and potent spell. 


H, brings it not to every breast 
Some vision sad and sweet, 
Of some loved memory laid to rest 
In violet-scented sheet ? 


EMEMBER, dear, the babies fair, 
The dainty houschold pets, 
With clasped hands and curly halr, 
Strewn o’er with violets. 


EMEMBER, love, the mother dear, 
i Who unto God hath past, 
Bencath the violets lying there, 
In elumber sweet and fast. 


N life among the violets she 
With reverend feet hath trod; [be 
°Tis meet in death that they ehould 
In bloom upon her sod. 


EA, think, dear, of cach happy day 
That with a violet lics, 
a 


In gome old book embalmed away, 
Sacred from common cyes. 


ND while May revels In the glow 
Of gold and purple hues, flow, 
And perfumed winds blow soft and 
To bear the early dewa, 


NE tiny, tender purple bloom 
Falls ecenticss to the earth; 
Alas, that death should be its doom 
Amid the May-day mirth! 


UT blooms it not in better Jands, 
Where saints of noiseless feet 

Shall yather flowers with holy hands, 
To weave in garlands sweet? 


- O softly to the epirit land, 
And rest beside ita streams, 
And bloomupon that,golden strand 
As.thou bast in my dreams. 
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Draws the rich moni aronnd the tender maize 


As it shouts upward, promising in coming daye 
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‘“MAUPRAT.’’—A novel by George Sand. 
Translated by Virginia Vauvhan. Ro- 
berts Bros., Boston. ‘ Manprat™ belongs 
tothe Sturm und Drang period of Geurze 
Sand’ life. Written, as she tells us in 
her preface, just after she had been suing 
for a divorce, when her own sad experi. 
ence had convi.ced her how terrible a 
thing it was to break the ties of marria -e, 
it occurred to her to paint forthe world a 
picture of that eternal and excl.sive love 
which would make divorce an impossi- 
bility, a Jove inspired in youth and lasting 
through life and death, the eternal fidelity 
of Mauprat being summed up in these 
few sicnificant words: “She was the 
only woman whom I have ever loved; 
never did any other attract my gaze, or 
know the pressure of my hand. I am 
made thus: whom I love, I love eternally, 
in the past, in the present, in the future.’* 

In ‘* Mauprat"™ we find George Sand’s 
stronzest and sternest qualities, not her 
swectest. There is none of the idyllic 
grace and beauty of ** La Petite Fadette,”’ 
or ‘La Mare an Diable.”” In this book the 
story is grand, tragic, turbulent, as the 
passione of the wild race it describes. The 
figure of Edinée, the heroine, is beantiful- 
ly drawn, in contrast to the darker shades 
of the picture, but sie seems to be lifted 
above the current of the story, as the love 
of Mauprat holds her ever on a pedestal 
of reverence, and the dark and stormy 
tide sweeps along beneath her tender feet 
without impairing or atiecting her deli- 
cate grace, without disturbing ber cali 
purity. 

The story tells with preat strencth and 
beauty how the love of this pure and 
noble woman wrought upon the soul of 
Mauprat, a wild, unelucated youth, 
bronzht np in aden of robbers, the last 
epecimens of the petty feudal tyrants that 
had been the terror of rural France for 
ages. To love Edmée was indeed for him 
a ‘liberal educa ion,”’ and the genius of 
George Sand is nowhere more atrikingly 
made manifest than in the delicate gradua- 
tions with which she paints the dawning 
upon this neglected and brutalized soul 
of the firat notions of goodneaa, purity, 
and honor, She is too wise, however, to 
expect all influences of race and early 
license to vanish forever from the hot 
blood of a Muauprat, even at the bidding 
of an everlasting love, and she shows him 
to us, living alone at cighty, waiting for 
the eunmmons to rejoin the adored wife 
who had left him ten years before, a good 
and noble man in the main, but ewearing 
at the servants with his old fire when 
they are not instant in their obedience, 


_ and atill bursting occasionally into the 


savage irony of his ancestors. 

We shall not attempt to give any ont- 
line of the story. A scvere idea of artis- 
tic effect would perhaps demand a lefs 
happy ending, but few of our readers will 
be inclined to quarrel with Mme. Sand 
for shedding a gleam of sunshine over the 
close of a troubled and stormy life. The 
book hag been admirably tranelated by 
Miss Virginia Vaughan, the great difficul- 
ties of whose task can be properly ap- 
preciated only by thoae who are familiar 
with the original. We congratulate the 
public upon the desizn of Messrs. Ro- 
berts to bring out a series of these nov- 
els, and thus enable the many who do 
not read French to enjoy the master- 
pieces of the greatest female novelist the 
world has yet produced, 


Lortne's ReEcENT PusButcatTtons.— 
Among the attractive brochures which 


Loring, the well-known Boston publisher, 
is always turning off from his prolific 
press, we find some ** Tales of European 
Life ** of rval interest, and charmingly 
illustrative of some of the most attractive 
of Italian scenes and customs. 


‘* FARMING AS A PROFESSION,” by T. A. 
Bland, can not be highly recommended as 
a literary production, but it is enthusias- 
tic in {ts praise of iarming ag a profession, 
and succeeds in painting it in very attrac- 
tive colors. In this age, when all the 
tenaency is toward the fast and feverish 
life of the great cities, too many such 
books can not he printed. 

There is also a little practical book of 
direction for the ‘** Sorrento *’ wood carv- 
ing, which is becoming go fashionable. 
The work is only 25 cents, and the direc- 
tions are very explicit. 


——_——e ¢-¢—__—__. 


THE PANSY, 


[Lines suggested on picking up @ Pansy in 
Hamilton Park, New York.] 


BY ANNA CLEAVES. 


WEET, faded flower, left here to dic 
nione, 
Upon the cold, unfeeling, flinty 
stone; 
Dropped by some wayward, careless, jew- 
eled hand, 
A eport for lightest breeze, ‘mid dust an 
sand. : 
All crushed, and bruised, and bleeding as 
thou art, 

With tenderness Ill press thee to my 
heart; 

For on thy ledes, though dimly traced, 
I ece, 

Linked with thy fate, my own gad destiny. 

Oh, tell me, with thy latest trembling 
breath, 

What ruthless hand did lure thee on to 
death ? 

From what bright home did pluck thee, 
Pansy, say ? 

Wast worn by Love's caprice of ycster- 
day ? 

Did’st think that from thy lowly parent 
etcm, ; 

Thou, too, could ghine, and eparkle as the 
gem 

Transplanted from its dark and murky 
bed, 

To grace, perchance, a statcly monarch's 
head ? 

Or, like some thoughtless, gayly blushing 
maid, 

Did‘st think thy loveliness could never 
fade ? 

And was the hand that plucked thee, soft 
and white, - 

Filling thine own sweet sense with 
strange delight, 

Thy simple heart with ardent, trusting 
love, 

Sach as the epirit breathes to Him above? 

Nid sweet caresses on thy petals fall, 

And winsome praises? Panay, tell me all, 

While eafely nestling in my bosom,—eo, 

Thy whispered secret none ghall ever 
know. 

Far from the rnde wind's wildly-sweeping 
storm, 

Sacred I'}] guard thy torn and faded form; 

In jeweled casket, lay thee safe away 

From curious gaze, and glaring light of 
day ; 

With tears, remove the mould'ring dust 
and stain, 

And fondly kiss thee o’er and o’er again. 


80 may some heart in pity turn to me, 
When I lie frozen on the deegert lea. 
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A CurRE For Low Sprinits.—Exercise 
for the body, occupation for the mind: 
these are the grand constituents of health 
and happiness, the cardinal points upon 
which everything turns. Motion scems 
to be a great preserving principle of na- 
ture, to which even ipapimate things are 
subject; for the winds, waves, the earth 
itself. are restless, and the waviny of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers is known to be an ¢es- 
eential part of their economy. 


PoLirENEss.—Many aman raised from 
poverty and obscurity to wealth and honor 
can trace his rise to his civility. Civility 
willalways reproduce itself in others, and 
the man who is always polite will be eure 
to get at least ns much ashe gives. * No 
man,’’ says Lord Bacon, ‘* will be deficient 
in respect toward otherra who knows the 
value of respect to himeelf.”’ 


SocraTEs.—When Socrates was asked 
why he had built for himself so small a 
house, he replicd, ‘* Small as it is, I wish 
I could fill it with friends." These, in- 
deed, are all that a wise man would desire 
to aseemblc; for a crowd is not company, 
and faces are but a gallery of pictures, 
and talk but a tinkling cynrbal, where 
there is no love. 


Prom1sEs.—Let your promises be ¢in- 
cere, and so prudently considered as not 
to exceed the reach of your ability. He 
who promises more than he can perform 
is false to himself; and he who docs not 
perform what he has promised is false to 
his fricnd, 


Passina Time.—There is no saying 
shocks me so much as that which I hear 
very often—that ‘a man does not know 
how to pass his time. It would have 
been but ill-spoken by Methuselah in the 
nine hundred and sixty-ninth year of his 
life, 


MENIAL OFFICES.—There is no euch 
thiag asa menial office when you put a 
true man into it. A mental office is an 
office with a mean man in it; and it 
makes no difference whether itis a king's 
office or a scavenzer's office. 


A Hostess’s Duty.—Courtesy, in the 
mistress of a house, consists in feeding 
conversation, never in usurping it. She 
ix the guardian of this especies of sacred 
fire, but it must be accessible to all. 


DESIRES AND PossEssion.—A cheerful 
man is happy, even if he possesses little; 
a fretful man is unbappy in the midst of 
affluence. One great difference between 
a wise man and a fool ja, the former only 
wishes for what he may possibly obtain ; 
the lattergesires impossibilitics. 


Sr_Fr-PoRTRAITURE.—‘‘ A man never 
portrays his own character better than 
by the way and manner fu which he por- 
trays the character of another.” — 


CHARACTER AND REPUTATION.—There 
ia this difference between character and 
reputation: character is what one really 
is, reputation is what he seems to be. 


Girts.— He gives twice who gives 
quickly, according to the proverb; buta 
gift not only given qnickly but unexpect- 
edly is the most welcome of all. 


AFFABILITY.—This quality must not be 
confounded with politevess ; the latter is 
the resnlt of external polish, the former 
an indication of goodness of heart. 


CoRRECTION does much, but encourace- 
ment willdo more. Encouragement after 
censure is like the sun after a shower. 


Anample harvest; and ercand his hearth 
There shall be laughing eyes and tuncs of mirth. 
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LENDING Monzy.—Artemus Ward once 
lent money. He thus recounts the trans- 
action :—‘* A genUcmanly frieud of mine 
came to me one day with tears in his cyes. 
I said, ‘Why these weeps?’ He said he 
had & mortzage on his furm, and wanted 
to borrow $200. I lent htm the money, 
and he went away. Some time after he 
returned, with more tears. He eaid he 
must leave me forever. I ventured to re- 
mind him of the $200 he borrowed. He 
was much cut up. I thought] would not 
be hard upon him--so told him I would 
throw off $100. He brightened, shook my 
hand, and said, * Old friend, I won't allow 
you to outdo me in libirality—I'll throw 
off the other hundred.’ And thus he dis- 
charged the debt.”” 


A MAIDEN lady, suspecting her female 
servant was rezaling her beau upon the 
cold mutton of the larder, culled Betty, 
and inquired whether she did not hear 
somebody speaking with her down-stairs. 
**Oh no, ma‘am,”’ replied the girl, “it was 
only me sinying a psalm!** * You may 
amuse youreclf, Betty," replied the maid- 
en, ‘‘ with psaling, but let's have no hims, 
Betty. I bave agreat objection to hima,** 
Betty courtesicd, withdrew, and touk the 
hint. 


Woman's Ricuts.—Said a male advo- 
cate of woman's rights: ‘*‘When I om 
in 9 crowded omnibus, anda lady comes 
in, I think it is the duty of some other 
man to get up and give her his seat. I 
look around the omnibus to ece if any 
man in the crowd looks like making a 
move in that direction, and when I see 
them all keep their seats, I hide my face 
behind my newspaper, and blush for my 
scx.” 


No Time To UNpERstTany.—“ How is | 
it, my dear,’ inquired a echool-mistress 
of a little girl, “that you do not under- 
stand this simple thing?""—‘tI do not 
know, indeed,” she answered with a per- 
plexed look; “ but I sometimes think I 
have so many things to learn that I have 
no time to understand.” 


A rompous fellow made a very inade- 
quate offer for a valuable property, and, 
calling next day for an answer, inquired 
ifthe owner had entertained his propost- 
tion, ‘* No,” replied the other, “your 
proposition has entcrlained me.” 


DIFFERENCE OF Apvice.—The Duch- 
ess of Burgundy said one day to Madame 
de Maintenon, ‘Do you know why the 
queens of England govern better than the 
kings? It is because queens govern by 
the advice of men, and the kings by the 
advice of women.” 


THe WHo.e Famiry.—‘ You have not 
one drop of the great Napoleon's blood in 
your veins,” eaid testy old Jerome one 
day in a pet to his nephew, the emperor. 
—‘ Well.’ replied Louis Napoleon, “at 
aj] events I have his whole family on my 
shoulders.” 


A Goon Crance.—A Misa Lucy adver- 
tises In a newspapcr that she ‘is of good 
birth and education, ond is willing to 
marry an cditor, believing herself able to 
support one.” 


A FRENcHMAN having often heard the 
expression, ‘t I've other fish to fry,” much 
astonished an English friend, by saying, 
‘* I’ve no time to talk to you now; I must 
go fry some fish.”’ 


Snounp old acquaintance be forgot i— 
Not if they lave money. 
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& aluuys been acknowledged unrivaled. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


SUMMER toilets exhibit quite a 
marked change from those of the 
six months preceding. The short 
overskirts, very bouffunt paniers, 
and short, bunched-up sashes, al- 
though seen, perhaps, more exten- 
sively than ever upon the street, 
are giving way, in more private 
circles, to softer, more flowing and 
graceful styles. 


The introduction of crépe de Chine 
as one of the most important fabrics 
for dressy toilets, has created or re- 
vived the taste for yielding, deli- 
cate materials, and supplanted the 
stiff stuffs, which hardly required 
the addition of patent linings, to 
make them take any shape or form 
required. 

The change is decidedly advan- 
tageous, 80 far as simplicity, and the 
quantity of material required, are 
concerned. Overskirts are longer ; 
but they do not cut up, or cut into, 
or waste the material in bunching 
up, as the short ones did. More- 
over, they are more confined to cer- 
emonious toilets—the outside gar- 
ment simulating an overskirt upon 
wal king-dresses. 

Very elegant evening dresses are 
now made of white, pink, or blue 
Jfaille (corded silk), trimmed upon 
the front en tablier, and having a 
long overskirt of China crépe, the 
shade of the silk, bordered with 
crimped fringe to match. The low 
bodice is trimmed with folds of 
China crépe, and fringe. 

Quite an innovation is announced 
in Paris by the new leader of fash- 
ion, Mme. Ollivier—that of high- 
necked dresses for evening wear. 
The lady, it is said, not only wears 
them hersulf, but has intimated her 
desire that ladies who frequent her 
salons should follow her example. 

Such a style, should it become 
general, would cause nothing less 
than a social revolution abroad, 
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required by the best taste at home. 


where low necks, for “full” dress, 
have been as long and as firmly 
established as class distinctions. 
Here we are only just acquiring, 
through the influence of the imita- 
tive, traveled class, all the bad 
habits which, with them, have been. 
the growth of centuries, and should 
have less difficulty in getting rid 
of them. 


The prevailing style of the sum- 
mer walking-dress is the simple and 
convenient one of three years ago 
—the skirt and Polonaise. Silks, 
mohairs, poplins, as well as linens 
and piques, are made in this style, 
and with great satisfaction and 
comfort to the wearer. 


A new and very pretty trimming, 
for mohairs and woolen goods, con- 
sists of a flat, single plaiting in 
doubled material, three inches deep, 
placed round the bottom of the 
skirt, surmounted by three or five 
cross-cut folds, each two inches 
deep, and headed by an upright 
plaiting the same width as the 
folds. 

The fashionable Polonaise opens 
in front, is rounded off only a very 
little, and is full at the back, which 
is cut separate from the waist, and 
gathered into the sides so as to furm 
side panters. The sash fills up the 
space at the back. Twelve or fif- 
teen yards will make a suit of this 
description, unless much trimming 
is required. 

Flat braids trim linen and pique 
very nicely—are very cheap, easily 
done up, and wear as long as the 
material—so, of course, they must 
continue to be the most popular 
finish. 

Embroidered ruffling, unbleached 
gutpure, and black velvet, undoubt- 
edly produce more distinguished 
effects, but they are too costly for 
ordinary wear, by ordinary people. 

We can not recommend too 
highly the simple linen suite, which, 
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SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS, 


We invite the attention of Ladi 8 particularly to the orvguival and Spe cia, 
character of the Fashions of this Magazine. 


In this department it has 
Unlike other Magazines, it does not 


It obtains the Full st intelligence from advanced sources abroad, and 
writes to these high artistic ability, and a thorough knowledge of what is 
Its instructions are not confined to mere 
descriptions of elaborate and special toilets, but embrace constant and im- / 
> portant hints to mothers, dressmakers, and ladies ge nerally, who wish to 
preserve economy in their wardrobes, and yet keep themselves informed ‘ 
of the changes and novelties of the Fashions. 


happily, have obtained so great a 
vogue, and have been found so use- 
ful and economical, that they will 
not be very readily displaced. For 
riding and country walking wear, 
they are far more available than 
any others. 

The little “Tom Thumb” fringe 
is the favorite edge for the ruffles 
3: thin dresses this season—for ba- 
reges and even for summer silks. 
It forms a very pretty finish. The 
top heading consists usually of a 
plaited ruching, or ru@hes of silk, 
feathered out. 

Lace overgarments are in great 


vogue. 
a 


TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 

PROMENADE CosTuME.—Kound 
skirt of grisaille poplin, trimmed 
with bias bands of the same, alter- 
nating with ruchings of black and 
white hair-striped silk, feathered 
out. Jacket to match, cut up on 
the back, and finished with revers 
in front. 


WALKING-DREss of unbleached 
linen, trimmed with flat plaitings, 
with insertions of unbleached gui- 
pure between. Overskirt looped up 
with black velvet bows ; loose jack- 
et, bordered with gutpure, cut up 
three inches on the back, and orna- 
mented with bow and ends of black 
velvet. 


SUMMER EVENING DREss, of tur- 
kois-blue silk, for a young lady; 
ruffles edged with fringe, tunic of 
white gutpure, looped up with blue 
trailing forget-me-nots. 

EvENING Dress, for a bride, of 
white gauze trimmed with white 
satin, over white Canton crape. Or- 
naments, trailing white apple-blos- 
soms. 


JACKET FOR THE SEASIDE, of 
maroon velvet, very short, bordered 
with a Chantilly lace flounce eight 
inches in depth, headed with two 


rows of gold braid. 
sleeves, very short on the front of 
the arm, bordered with lace to 
match. Gold buttons, with loops, 


Flowing 


at the throat. Gold ornaments up- 
ontheshoulder. White silk lining. 
This jacket is very stylish and very 
useful. 


A VERY PRETTY and simple sum- 
mer costume is of organdy muslin, 
in @ narrow blue stripe, with a leaf 
fizure. The ruffles are edged with 
narrow Valenciennes lace, and the 
outside garment forms a sort of 
shawl-cape, confined at the waist, 
front and back. : 


Hovsé OR WALKING Dress, No. 
2,is of dotted white muslin, the 
lower af irt trimmed with a six-inch 
flounce, the upper one with narrow 
ruffies, iooped up at the sides with 
bows and ends of black velvet. A 
short sailor jacket of black silk is 
worn with this dress, bordered with 
black lace, which falls below upon 
the dress. 


A Surr or WHITE JACONET con- 
sists of skirt, overskirt, and small, 
close-fitting casague, open in front. 
With this dress is worn a chemi- 
sette, with a black or blue netted 
tie, and wide black or blue ribbon 
sash to match. A Roman tie and 
sash are still more distinguished. 


WALKING-DREss for an elderly 
lady, of fine black mohair, consist- 
ing of a dress, with round skirt, and 
“Metternich ”’cape. The trimming 
is composed of folds of the same, 
cut on the bias, and detached. The 
cape is bordered with two folds to 
match, and is confined at the 
back, without a sash. A handsome 
substitute for the folds, would be 
rows of machine-fluted ribbon, 
which was several years since 80 
fashionable as a trimming, and 
which is now deservedly revived. 
Ii is manufactured in various styles 
and colors, and, being made of the 
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$ with fringe, are employed for prom- 


; > A VERY PRETTY EVENING DRESS 


* 180 Poised on the rainbow's wing— 


A gay ani beppy thing— 


ee = omens 


best quality of ribbon only, it can 
be used with propriety on the rich- 
est goods. This suit is exceedingly 

¢ well adapted for plain mourning— 
the folds, of crape ; the material of 
the suit, Henrietta cloth or English 
bombazine. 

MornNIinac Dress of white striped 
jaconet, demi-trained skirt, trimmed 
with a six-inch flounce. French 
waist, leg of mutton sleeves, tied 
at the top, and just above the elbows, 


and a half in width. The bows 
are left with ends attached. A 
black silk apron is en régle with 
this dress. 

A Mornino Dress of white cash- 
mere consists of a trained skirt and 
basque, bordered with narrow crim- 
son velvet studded with gold stars. 

CasaquEes of white cashmere, 
richly embroidered and trimmed 


enade and négligé, and form very 
graceful evening and opera wraps. 


Ln 
rs 


of gray gauze, is trimmed with in- 
numerable narrow flounces, edged 
with narrow white silk fringe. A 
white gauze overdress is garlanded 


& profusely with white roses, and a 
= trail of them is worn in the gray 


powdered hair. 
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A A sisovu of a watch, from the estab- 
% lishment of Ball, Black & Co,. The 
upper side of the case is formed of 
an exquisitely carved slate-colored 
cameo, representing a bust of Nep- 
tune surrounded by sea-horses. The 
opposite side is richly enameled ina 
aesign to correspond. The establish- 
ment from which it emanates is asufli- 
cient guarantec for the delicacy of the 
execution and the excellence of the 
works. Price $200. 


An elegant bracelet of bright gold, 
the clasp and side picces being richly 
enameled in dark bluc and white. 

» Price $00. From Ball, Black & Co. 
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trimmed with two large roses, in 
contrasting colors—crimson and 
yellow, for example, or pink and 
white. 

The Récamier is a very dressy 
bonnet. It is made of exceedingly 
fine straw, is high in front, with 
double lappets of black lace, which 
descend over the chignon,; the 
trimming is crépe de Chine, with a 
tuft of feathers and roses. 

The “ Louis Fourteenth” is quite 
Parisian. It is made in Italian and 
rice straw, has a small curtain and 
tiny brim bordered with black vel- 
vet. Bengal roses and black lace, 
with strings to tie under the chin, 
constitute the trimming. 


BONNETS FOR JUNE. 

THE tendency of bonnets is cer- 
tainly toward an increase in size, 
and that they are larger than last 
season there is no denying; but we 
doubt if the change will be very 
apparent before next season. 

Late imported styles are varied 
and very eccentric; some of them 
are cottage-shaped, with miniature 
brim, crown, and curtain; others 
exhibit the proportious of the large 
hat of the seventeenth century, 
while still others quite revive the 
narrow crown and broad brim of 
the bonnet of the same period. 

The latter styles carry out the 
idea by reviving, also, the Leghorn 
straw in which they were made, 
and bizarre arrangement of the trim- 
ming, which always consists of 
broad ribbon, feathers, and flowers. 
The brims, of course, are lined. 

The variety of these chapeauz, 
and the increase in size of all of 
them, shows the desperate effort 
made by the Parisian milliners to 
restore the importance of this 
branch of business, which has suf- 
fered so much by the adoption of 
the small head-gear. 

It is quite evident, however, that 
these are, after all, only experi- 
ments; that neither size nor style 
are at all decided, and that we may 
be precipitated upon something 
quite different, at any moment, by 
a lucky inspiration from some ac- 
knowledged artiste, aided by the 
popular whim. . 

But we shall hardly go back to 
Leghorn and the style of “’76;”’ 
thet is rather too “slow” for the 
fast spirit of our time. The fact 
that “ Leghorn ” will last for twenty 
years, and be “new” every time it 
is “done over,” would hardly be a 
recommendation, now that several 
new bonnets are required for every 
season ; and “doing over” involves 
almost as much expenditure as the 
original purchase. 

The popular styles for the pres- 
ent season are, therefore, very much 
what they were last, excepting, as 
we have before remarked, that the 
tendency is decidedly to ‘greater 
apparent size—an effect produced 
quite as much by the quantity and 
arrangement of trimming, and the 
almost uniform addition of a scarf- 
vail, or lace lappets, as by an en- 
largement of the frame upon which 
the bonnet is constructed. 

Black lace hats and bonnets are 
in as high vogue as last season. 
They are profusely trimmed with 
lace and flowers, and are exceed- 
ingly popular, because they can be 
worn With all sorts of toilets. 

The “ Charlotte Corday” bonnet 
is one of the most fashionable in 
black tulle and lace. It is usually 


‘SLA PARISIENNE.’’—An exceeding- 
ly becoming hat of English Dunstable, 
with a square crown of medium 
height, and a rather narrow brim, 
which is bound with brown velvet. 
A bunch of various colored roses is 
set a little to the left, from underneath 
which proceed two long, graceful 
ostrich plumes—one gray and the 
other brown—which cross at the 
back and fall low oyer the chignon. 


Tus ‘‘ Cecrte.’’—A charming hat of 
fine Leghorn, trimmed on the left 
side with bows of Marie Louise blue 
velvet, and on the right with o long 
white ostrich plume. Scarf of white 
tulle, embroidered with bluc, care- 
lessly arranged over the crown, and 
long enough to fall over the back. 
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The butterfly, whoee life te but an hour, 
Hovers coquettishly from flower to fower; 
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The ‘‘ ConsTANCE.’’—A style of the 
graceful ‘‘ Capulet” bonnet, which is 
‘likely to be very fashionable during 
the coming season. This one is of 
black Brussels net edged with narrow 
| black thread-lace. The front of the 
| yail is confined by a bandeau of cerise 
velvet, surmounted by a high jet 

coronet. Just at the top of the chig- 
non it is again confined by a band of 
black gros-grain ribbon, which is con- 
nected to the coronet by straps of the 
same ribbon. The vail is gracefully 
draped over the shoulders, and caught 
together in front by a scarlet poppy 
surrounded by field flowers, a similar 

bouquet being placed on the band over 
the chignon. 


“La Covronne.”—=A very stylish 
hat of white chip, with round crown 
and very narrow brim. The trimming 
consists of a fan-plaiting of white vel- 
vet, forming a high coronet gradu- 
ated toward the back. This is lined 
with mazve satin, and finished on 
the upper edge with narrow black 
thread lace. A ruching of black lace, 
dotted with white star-fiowers, is 
placed round the crown, and falls 
gracefully over the back, the streamer 
being ornamented at intervals with 


mauve satin bows in addition to the 


star-flowers. 
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Bora for tho sunshine and the summer day, 


Foon pasctng, like the boautiful, away. 
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THe ‘Ceres.’’—A distingué bonnet 
of black tulle, arranged in puffs, which 
are confined by bands of black gros- 
grain ribbon dotted with white star- 
flowers, the bands being continued 
over the back in long loops and ends. 
A coronct of wheat ears and star- 
flowers is arranged across the front, 
and finished at each side by a bow of 
ribbon. Tie-strings of black gros- 
grain ribbon. 


Tue ‘‘ BERENICE.’’—A lovely hat of 
drab split straw, trimmed on the left 
side with a broad plaiting of drab vel- 
vet, lined and bound with pink satin, 
and on the opposite side with a scarf 
of drab tulle edged with blonde, which 
is carried to the back and falls low 
over the chatelaine braids, being tied 
near the ends with a bow and stream- 
ers of rose-colored ribbons. A full- 
blown pink rose with buds is set 
directly in front. 


——_—_+9-—_—_. 


WATER-PROOF BLACK SILK. 

WATER-PROOF black silk is a 
novelty to be introduced in Paris 
this spring. This is a fine gros- 
grain that has bcen dipped in a so- 
lution of caoutchouc, which, it is 
said, renders it perfectly imperme- 
able. It will be more used for 
mantles than for dresses, as it is 
very heavy. It is manufactured in 
Lyons from an English patent. 
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Hart of fine Leghorn, trimmed with 
pipings of buff corded silk, and black 
thread-lace falling over the brim. A 
bunch of roses is set in front, and a 
rich ostrich feather at the right side 
with ribbon streamers. 


LL 


Hat of black Neapolitan, trimmed 
with black thread-lace, and a vail 
falling behind, with ribbon streamers. 
French rosebuds and heads of wheat 
surround the crown. 
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THE HunTLEY.—Hat of white Milan 
braid, trimmed with bands of corded 
silk round the crown, with a bow at 
the side, fastened with three straw 
buttens. Very stylish for girls or 
boys. 
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LATEST STYLES FOR JUNE, 1870. 
(See double-page Engraving.) 


Fie. 1.—Walking-costume of Jap- 
anese silk, shading on light gray, 
garnished with folds and bindings of 
violet poult de soie, and pointed straps 
of black velvet. The skirt is bordered 
by a ten-inch flounce, having a head- 
ing three inches wide, composed of 
alternate narrow folds of the silk and 
the material, surmounted by three 
standing ruffles bound to correspond 
with the flounce. The folds and 
ruffies are confined by pointed straps 
of velvet, attached with violet but- 
tons. The overskirt is quite pointed 
and open in the front, dowfant in 
the back, and ornamented at the sides 
by sashes composed of alternate folds 
of the material and silk, strapped 
with bands of velvet. The trimming 
on the bottom and up the fronts is 
the same as the heading of the flounce, 
only reversed. Waist high, with a 
removable berthe composed of folds 
and ruffies. Coat sleeves and shawl- 
shaped sash trimmed to correspond 
with the rest of the dress. Round 
hat of gray straw, bound with violet 
velvet, and trimmed with a flowing 
gray plume, and large violet velvet 
bow. Vail of gray Donna Maria gauze. 


Fi@. 2.—An elegant dinner toilet 
of poult de soie, in three shades of 
wreen. The dress, train, and panier 
are of apple-green, the color of the 
fruit; the garniture of folds and plait- 
ings of the shade of the early foliage 
of the tree; and the bands of satin, of 
the color of the larger leaves. The 
petticoat is trimmed with Russian 
plaiting, twelve inches deep, having 
a heading composed of three folds 
strapped with satin bands, and sur- 
mounted bya plaited ruching. About 
three inches above, the same heading 
is repeated. Court train and full 
round panier, each bordered with a 
trimming composed of threc folds, 
edged with plaited ruching, and 
strapped with satin. Corsage high, 
with trimming arranged square both 
back and front. Louis XV. sleeve. 
Large fan-shaped bow at the back of 
the belt, in lieu of sash. Coiffure of 
braids and curls adorned with apple- 
blossoms and leaves. 


Fic. 3.—Train dress of white mo- 
hair, the skirt ornamented with a 
plaited flounce twelve inches decp, 
forming its own heading, and attached 
by a bias band of cerise silk three 
inches wide, surmounted by narrow 
guipure lace. Long full overskirt 
with round apron front, bordered 
with a fall of wide guipure lace, hav- 
ing a heading composed of a band of 
cerise silk and narrow lace. A large 
cerise bow, with flowing ends, fills 
the space at the sides left by the 
looping of the overskirt. Corsage 
low, with short puffed sleeves trim- 
med with lace. Postillion, bretelles, 
and bows on the shoulders and back, 
of cerise silk. Coiffure of puffs, 
adorned with white and red roses 
with foliage and buds. 


Fia. 4.—A recherché promenade. cos- 
tume, in twilled fuulard, écru,-or the 


Gladsomo are thy pictures, balmy June— 
All Nature so gay and so full of tune; 


color of unbleached linen, garnished 
with feathered ruchings of almond- 
colored faffetas, and bias bands and 
bows of ¢affetas in chestnut-color. 
The trimming is arranged on the 
skirt in a Grecian pattern, as seen in 
the illustration; and the half-fitting 
basque —which is long cnough to 
form an overskirt—is cut out on the 
bottom, and trimmed to correspond. 
Full sash to match. Chapeau diadéme 
of crépe de Chine of the same shade as 
the foward, trimmed with bands and 
bows of satin of the two darker shades 
in the dress, and a tuft of ostrich tips, 
of the three shades, at the back. A 
full-blown pink rose, in foliaye, is set 
on the right side. Parasol covered 
with é¢cru, lined with chestnut-color, 
and fringed with almond-color. 


Fig. 5.—Walking-costume in spec- 
kled leno, black and white. The 
skirt is ornamented with six gathered 
flounces, alternately six and three 
inches wide, bound on both edges 
with black poulé de soie, the wide ones 
being set on so as to leave a narrow 
heading, and the narrow ones attach- 
ed in the center. Three-quarter tight 
basque, short in front and slashed at 
the sides, the back forming two long 
rounded sash ends, finished with ao 
black rosette at the waist. levers, 
coat sleeves, and bottom of the basque 
trimmed with a ruffle corresponding 
to the narrow one on the skirt, the 
extremities of the sash ends having, 
in addition, a ruffle four inches deep. 
Fluted diadem of black English straw, 
trimmed with elder blossoms and 


berries. Tie-strings of black gros- 
grain ribbon. <A pretty tolflet for 
light mourning. 


Fia. 6.—A charming dress for a 
Miss, of tea-colored grenadine, the 
skirt ornamented with three four- 
inch flounces, cut in vandykes, and 
bound with pink faffetas. The head- 
ings are composed of single plaitings 
of grenadine, edged with narrow 
bands of pink. High waist and long 
sleeves, the sleeves being trimmed to 
correspond with the skirt. Overskirt 
of pink /affetas, with round apron 
front, and four distinct puffs at the 
back, separated by bias bands orna- 
mented with rosettes of narrow black 
lace. Bretelles ornamented in the 
same manner, and edged, together 
with the bottom of the overskirt, 
with narrow black lace. Short sash 
of silk, trimmed to correspond. 

Fic. 7.—A most distingud evening 
toilet of light cream-colored poult de 
soie, the petticoat bordered with a 
13-inch flounce, cut in broad scollops, 
and edged with two narrow folds of 
delicate light-blue crépe de Chine. The 
heading to the fiounce is decidedly 
unique, being composed of bands of 
poult de soie, five inches long and one 
and a half wide, pointed at the upper 
end, and edged on one side and at 
the point with a narrow fold of blue 
crépe de Chine. These bands are placed 
diagonally, slightly overlapping each 
other, and are finished at the lower 
edge, where they are,separated from 
the flounce, by alternate folds of poet 
de) sote-and-crépe. Court train, very 
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Firet-born of beauty, and #0 flect thine hours. 


long and full, scolloped and edged 
to correspond with the flounce on 
the petticoat, with a trimming like 
the heading to the flounce, placed 
about five inches from the cdge. 
Heart-shaped corsage and flowing 
sleeves, trimmed to correspond. Over- 
skirt of blue ertpe de Chine, forming 
& square apron front and full panier 
back, luoped at the sides by large 
bows composed of crépe and silk. 
The overskirt is edged with crepe 
fringe of the two colors, with a head- 
ing composed of alternate folds of 
crepe and silk. Coiffure of finger 
puffs and curls, ornamented with 
strands of Roman pearls. 


——___°¢0————— 
CLOAKS AND OUTSIDE 
GARMENTS, 

CORRESPONDENTS write to us 
constantly concerning the price, 
material, and style of fashionabk 
outside garments —that is, silk 
cloaks and mantles—which can be 
worn with all kinds of dresses. It 
seems of little use for us to reiter- 
ate the fact, that independent cloaks 
and mantles are not now fashion- 
able at all—that everything is 
“suits;” and so little are they 
called for, that the great huuses do 
not pretend any longer to keep 
them on hand, or to announce the 
usual semi-annual “openings” of 
them. 

The garments on exhibition in 
the cloak departments are English, 
house, and morning jackets, sacks 
for children, wraps, and complete 
suits. 

A black silk cloak, with a colored 
skirt, looks antediluvian on the 
street, and would if it was quite 
new, and ever 80 costly, 

Black silk suits are as much worn 
as ever, and the black-silk casaque, 
jacket, or mantle which accom- 
panies it is occasionally used with 
cther black dresses—alpaca, Her- 
nani, grenadine, and the like—but 
it is rarely worn with colors, ex- 
cepting gray trimmed with black, 


white trimmed with black, or any | 
other costume in which black is) 


used as one of the constituent parts. 

Black lace shawls, looped up on 
the shoulders, and fastened down 
into the waist at the back by the 
sash, on the contrary, are very 
much worn. The arrangement 
transforms them into a sort of 
tunic with overskirt, and drapery 
for the shoulders, 

Lace jackets are in immense 
variety-—-some made of gold net 
embroidered with gold braid, others 
of Llama embroidered with gold, 
and still others of the plain Llama 
lace, like the shawls, The prices 
range from fifteen to fifty dollars. 


A very nice jacket can be bought 
for twenty (plain), and a very nice 
suawl for twenty-five or thirty 
dollars. 


Brightest of sammer months, thou month of flowers; 
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THE DELPHINE. 


A FRONT view of this stylish walking-costume is given on Fig. 1 in the full-pagc 
engraving. In our model the flounce on the lower-ekirt is eleven inches deep, and 
that on the upper-skirt four inches. The folds and ruchings are of the same width 
—one and a half inches. With these directions and the two vie.vs, the costume can 
be easily arranged without further explanation. 


THE NOVELTY. 


AN entirely new design for a walking-costume, to be made in black mohair, Buffalo 
brand, trimmed with ruffles edged with narrow black velvet, and black velvet but- 
tons. The novelty consists in the arrangement of the ruffles on the skirt, which are 
placed only on the side gores, the front and back widths being orna:nented with rows 
of velvet and black velvet buttons. The Polonaise is cut quite long and trimmed to 
match the skirt. A plain, flowin sleeve, slashed on the sides, the front aection he- 
ing trimmed with ruffles, and the back with buttons and rows of velvet. 


THE ELFRIDA BASQUE.—(Front and Back Views.) 
Ovr model for this stylish basque is made in heavy black gros-grain, trimmed with 
satin folds, and leaves of gros-grain bound with eatin, having in addition, ou ihe 
Lack of the basque, guipure lace falling from under the points. It would be a very 


appropriate style for any other goods, without the lace, and with folds and bindings 
of silk 
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DINNER, RECEPTION. AND 
WALEING COSTUMES. 
(See full-page Engraving.) 
Fig. 1.—Tae De_purmr.—A home 
dress or walking-costume of tourtc- 
relle gtay foulard, with the flounces, 
folds, and flutings bound with ardoise 
gros-grain. A back view of this stylish 
costume will be found on this page. 


Fic. 2,—An elegant reception toilet 
of poult de sote, the waist, sleeves, and 
court-train being of violet, garnished 
with ruchings, folds, and rosettes of 
lavender, and the petticoat of laven- 
der, with alternate ruchinge and folds 
of violet, arranged en tablier. The 
trimming on the heart-shaped cor- 
sage, coat siceves, and train, is ar- 
ranged to simulate revers, and a bow 
of lavender ribbon is placed on each. 
A decidedly novel and distingue effect 
is produced by the sash, which dc- 
scends from the neck to two-thirds 
the length of the train—the train 
belng looped slightly under the upper 
rosette—thus forming a _ graceful 
panier, Full frills of linen cambric, 
edged with Valenciennes, at the neck 
and wrists. 


Fic. 3.—Dinner dress of almond- 
colored (taffctas with a trailing skirt, 
bordered with a 10-inch flounce, plait- 
cd @ la Russe, having a heading com- 
posed of a double ruffic bound with 
satin of the same shade, and attached 
through the center by a rouleau of 
satin. Long, full overskirt with 
round apron, the eldes and back ur- 
ranged in festoons, and ornamented 
with large rosettes of silk bound 
with satin. Trimming on the bot- 
tom to match the heading to the 
flounce. Heart-shaped corsage, dec- 
ecribing a rounded bodice in the 
front, and a short basque in the back. 
Wide, flowing sleeves. Chemisctte 


of cambric trimmed with Valenci- 


cnnes, and a frillto match, just inside 
of the flounce on the slecves. 


——__—_9 6 6 — 
SUMMER SUITS. 

COMPLETE summer suits of white 
Victoria lawn, ruffled, and with or 
without overdresses, can now be 
bought ready-made for from $9 to 
$12. 

Material for the new French buff 
suits, with the trimming already 
beautifully made in the flat single 
plaiting which is so fashionable, 
can be purchased for $10 the dress. 

Fine nankeen, for suits, is forty 
cents per yard, and ready-made nan- 
keen and linen suits, braided to form 


embroidery, and handsomely trim- 


med, can be purchased complete for 
from $12 to $20. 

Suits of striped summer silk, the 
flounces edged with Tom Thumb 
fringe, can be purchased complete 
for $60, and black silk suits for 
from $80 to $150. _ 
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RuF¥F8s.—F lat ruffs, made of clear 
muslin, edged with Valenciennes 
lace, are worn instead of collars, 
and cost ‘from: $1.25 to $2.50 each. 


Ere we with or tongue declare 
That June ie soft and bright and fair. 


DESCRIPTION OF COLORED STEEL 
PLATE. 


Fie. 1.—A visiting-costume of vio- | 
let poult de soie, the skirt slightly | 
trained, and garnished with a flounce | 
ad la Russe extending across the apron- 
front and the first gore each side, bor- | 
dered with a bias box-plaited ruffle, | 
set on with a band of the silk, covered 
with guipure insertion. The headiny 
is composed of three similar ruffles 
attached in a like manner. Another 
row, exactly like the heading, is) 
placed six inches above it. The front 
trimming is finished at the sides with | 
large, graceful bows of violet velvet, 
placed on obliquely, from underneath 
which proceed the two series of ruf- 
fles, which form the trimming on the | 
back, and which are arranged cir- 
eularly, and slightly graduated at | 
cither side. Full overskirt, gracefully 
looped at the sides with velvet bows. 
Plain loose sacque, slashed under the | 
arms, having a deep capuchon with 
revers trimmed with guipure inser 
tion, and finished at the point with a 
rich tassel of violetand black. Flow- 
ing sleeve with culif en revers. The 
sacque and overskirt are trimmed with 
a fall of guipure lace, headed by a 
ruffle and guipure insertion. Chapeau 
yond of black lace, with a bunch of 
roses at the back. 


Fia. 2.—A recherché evening toilet 
of salmon-colored poult de soie, gar- 
nished with green. Petticont of sal- 
mon-color bordered with a Russian 
flounce of green, and ornamented 
with douillons of salmon-color caught 
with green silk rosettes, arranged en 
tablier. The court-train is trimmed 
with a flounce of green, having a head- 
ing of feathered ruching of the same 
color. This flounce is graduated up the 
fronts, and is ended at the third puff, 
where it meets the loops and ends of 
green ribbon which descend from the 
waist at the sides. Heart-shaped cor- 
sage with bodice back and front, | 
from underneath each of which fall | 
long loops and ends of green ribbon. | 
Bouillons of salmon-color, caught with 
green rosettes, form a berthe on the 
front, which is finished at the shoul- 
ders by bows of green ribbon with 
long ends, which fall over the back. 
Louis XV. sleeve, ornamented with a 
flounce and ruching of green. Eliza- 
bethan ruche of point lace. Under- 
sleeves to match. 
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Fic. 3.—An clegant morning toilet 
—the entire dress being made of pearl- 
gray foulard, and trimmed with scol- 
luped flounces and bands of stonc- 
colored taffetas, bound with self color. 
The skirt is demi-train, with the broad 
flounce extending only across the 
front, a train being simulated by the 
scolloped bands, which commence at 
the waist and are continued around 
the back of the skirt. Small, round 
panier, trimmed to eorrespond. Plain 
waist, with flowing sleeves gathered 
under a bow on the back of the arm, 
and finished at the bottom with a 
flounce, ornamented at intervals with 
bows. 


THE AMARANTH. 


A WALKING-COSTUME, to be madc in chené mohair, trimmed with bindings and folds 
of brown silk, edged with white silk star braid. The ekirt is ornamented with two 
bias flounces, the lower one five, and the upper one ten inches deep, each bound 
with silk. The lower flounce is finished at the top with a fold of silk, and the upper 
one forms a rnffied heading above a similar fold. A series of ruffles about five inches 
wide (including heading) are arranged diagonally on the skirt, commencing about 
six inches above the heading of the upper flounce, and continuing about the same 
distance on the flounce. These ruffles are trimmed to correspond with the flonnces, 
and are finished at each end with bows. The front ruffies are continued up to the 
waist, being elightly graduated toward the top. Waist high, with a pointed cape 
simulated by a ruffic surmounted by three folds of silk. Postillion sash trimmed to 
match, and ornamented with bows. 


ZENOBIA BASQUE. 

Tus is a convenient arrangement, by which a round waist may be transformed in- 
to a suitable outer garment for a walking-costume. The waist is ornamented with 
revers and & sailor collar, which may either be placed on or simply outlined by the 
trimming. It will be noticed that the revers commence at the belt, so as to give the 
appearance of a vest underncath. The waistcoat-shaped basque in front, and the 
postillion at the back, are attached to a belt, and left slightly apart at the sides. We 
give two views of this economical arrangement, so that it can easily be copied from 
the illustrations. 


PERSONAL. 

Lapres visiting New York should make a trial of our dressmaking depart- 
ment, andof the unrivaled fit and éournure for which it is famous. Suita, or grande 
toilets.are made to order within forty-eight hours. Orders. accompanied by measure, 
are constantly reccived from all parts of the country, and never fail to give com- 
plete satisfaction. 

The best way for ladies to insure the best results, is to write explicitly what 
they want, or, at least, the purpose for which they want it, accompanied by some 
hints as to personal appearance, and the price they wish to pay. The rest may be 
safely left to the judgment of the dressmaking department. 
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CHILDREN’S COSTUMES FOR q 

EARLY SUMMER. , 

(See full-page Engraving.) } 

Fic. 1.—Elsie dress of blue China Y 
silk, the skirt ornamented with four 
pinked ruffles, arranged in festoons, 
and finished at the points by rosettes 
of silk. High waist, with coat-sleeves, 
trimmed in cuff shape. Overdress of 
white Swiss, forming two sash ends 
in front and three in the back, with 
broad bretelles looped on the shoul- 
ders. The overdress is trimmed with 
scolloped rufflings, and is ornamented 
in each sash end, and on the shoulders, 

by rosettes of blue. 5 


Fic. 2.—Rosalie dress, fora girl of 
seven years. Plain gored dress of 
gray French poplin, with sailor jacket 
slashed in the back, and slightly loop- 
ed at the sides. The trimmings con- 
sist of ruchings of light green silk, 
headed with bands of velvet two 
shades darker. Full sash to corre- 
spond. Straw hat, trimmed with a 
vouleau composed of velvet and rib- 


> | bon, of the two shades of green on the 


dress, and ribbon streamers. 


Fie. 3.—Liza suit, to be made of 
white pique, trimmed with bands of 
buff Chambery edged and strapped 
with narrow black braid,—tke straps 
confined by pearl buttons. The suit 
consists of a dress with Gabrielle 
front, full back, and coat-sleeves, and 
a short mantilla cape with the tabs 
belted down. White straw hat, trim- 
med with blue ribbon and daisies, 


Fig, 4.—Edgar suit, for a boy of 
four years. Knickerbocker pants and 
belted blouse, to be made of blue 
twilled flannel, trimmed with narrow 
black braid, and gilt, or pearl buttons. 
Black leather belt with gilt buckle. 
Straw hat with blue ribbon band. 


Fig. 5.—Percy suit, for the pet of 
two and a half years. The dress is 
cut after the pattern of the ‘‘ Arthur’’ 
dress given in the May number, 
and is very pretty made either in 
white pique or bnff linen, trimmed 
with narrow bands of blue Chambery, 
stitched on by machine, and crossed 
at intervals by bands of the same ma- 
terial, commencing at the bottom of 
the skirt, and extending nearly to the 
waist. The bands are pointed at the 
upper ends, and attached with small 
pearl buttons. Little sailor jacket to 
correspond, cut away in the front. 


Fig. 6.—Francisca dress; a service- 
able suit for school wear. The dress 
is made of changeable summer pop- 
lin, blue and gold, the skirt trimmed 
with three narrow folds of blue silk, 
and bands of double ruching of blue 
silk placed perpendicularly at inter- 
vals, and finished at the upper ends 
with blue silk bows. High waist and 
coat sleeves, trimmed to correspond. 
Overdress of black silk, with peasant 
waist, the skirt forming a round apron 
front, and three distinct puffs at the 
back. The overdressis bordered with #% 
folds of biue silk, the puffs separated 3 
with ruehings of blue silk, and ruch- 
ing around the square neck. 
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Fie. 7.—Florette suit, a stylish lit- 
tle costume for cool days in early 
summer. The dress is made of bright 
blue cashmere or all-wool delaine, the 
skirt ornamented with five narrow 
bias ruffies, edged with narrow blue 
velvet a little darker than the dress. 
Plain waist and coat sleeves, trimmed 
with velvet. The outside garment is 
a half-fitting sack, with coat sleeves 
and shoulder capes, and is made of 
drab cashmere, trimmed with blue 
velvet, and ornamented up the back 
with blue velvet rosettes. Drab straw 
hat, trimmed with blue velvet. 
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THE VERONICA SLEEVE. 


A GRACEFUL combination of the close 
with the flowing sleeve, The lower part 
is trimmed with a bias band of the mate- 
rial edged with black velvet, and the up- 
per part with machine- fluted ribbon, 
held in piace by a narrow band of velvet. 
Two bows ofthe material, also edged with 
velvet, are placed on the upper part of the 
eleeye, 
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JENNIE SLEEVE. 


A PLAIN coat sleeve, with deep cap cut 
round, caught up on top with bow and 
thort ends. The cuff at the wrist is very 
deep and pointed, and has three bows on 
the back. The whole trimmed with heavy 
fringe, edged with two rows of velvet or 
braid. 
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FASHIONABLE FLOWERS, 

THE most fashionable flowers 
this summer are peach-blossoms, ap- 
ple-blossoms, roses of every species 
and color, pinks, and sprays of 
grass. Pinks are in high vogue. 
They are made in every color: red, 
citron, white, speckled with pink 
or orange, or pure white; in short, 
every conceivable variety. 

The circular wreath is restored 
to favor, but it is not worn in the 
same way as heretofore. It now 
forms a diadem, being placed low 
on the forehead, where the flowers 
are disposed very full. This style 
is called the wreath a la Florian, 
and is exceedingly pretty when 
made of various hues, or of very 
large pansies. The circular wreath 
is sometimes made of roses and 
orange-blossoms, the flowers of the 
latter being full blown, not in buds. 
Pink and red roses combined to- 
gether are extremely fashionable. 
White and blue lilac blended to- 
gether likewise make a charming 
wreath. Wreaths are occasionally 
formed of daisies, combined with 
jonquilles or pinks. 

—_—_—_—__e @e—_—__—_—_-~ 
BALL DRESSES, 

AT a recent Easter entertain- 
ment, a lady appeared in a dress 
of somewhat peculiar style. It was 
of black tulle, with trimming of 
white lace. This combination of 
black and white, though for some 
time past fashionable in general 
costume, had rather a bizarre effect 
in the ball-room. Bouquets of red 
pinks were tastefully disposed on 
the skirt of the robe. The corsage 
was low, and ornamented with dra- 
peries of black tulle and white 
lace; a bouquet of pinks on one 
side, and three smaller ones in 
front. 

We have seen a beautiful garni- 
ture intended for a ball dress of 
white tulle. It was composed of 
citron-colored pinks, speckled with 
red. The same flowers were to be 
worn in the hair, with topaz orna- 
ments interspersed. Necklace, ear- 
rings, etc., of topaz. 
oe 

ORNAMENTS FOR EVENING 

WEAR. 

SoME very pretty ornaments for 
evening head-dress have been in- 
troduced. They consist of flowers 
(as daisies or blue-bells), combined 
with glow-worms, scarabees, and 
butterflies, made in gold and en- 
amel. They are fixed by pins, just 
above the bandeaux of the front 


hair, and are arranged in the form 


of a coronet or tiara. The effect is 
at once novel and becoming. 

Ball-gloves are fastened by four 
or five buttons, and are without 
any trimming at the top. 


GREEN BALL-DRESSES | 
ARE always much in fashion for 
the fair-complexioned ladies whom | 
they suit. But the bright green | 
which looks so charming carries | 
death with it, and the dressmakers | 
who make up the dresses, and the | 
ladies who wear them, suffer from 
the effects of the arsenite of copper 
which gives the muth-admired dye. 
We extract from a note, which con- | 
tains a warning as to these poison: 
ous ball-dresses : 

“ You are read in so many house. 
holds where ball-dresses are re- 
quired, that Iam sure you will do_ 
good service in calling attention to 
the green batiste, of which and its | 
arsenical dye you are informed. I 
wrote to the firm who supplied the 
sample I examined, and in reply 
they say: ‘ We are aware that the 
green batiste contains arsenic in 
the dye, and some time since we 
gave instructions to our assistants 
to mention it to all customers pur- 
chasing it, and believe it, is now 
generally known by ladies, and we 
feel ourselves compelled to keep it 
to supply our customers, to prevent 
them going elsewhere.’ It is cer- 
tainly not generally known by la- 
dies that this green is arsenite of 
copper, and I am sure that a hint 
from you would save many a dress- 
maker from the evils to which she 
is now subjected by thoughtless or 
ignorant customers.” 
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COLORS FOR COSTUMES. 


THE two colors that prevail in 
spring materials are grisaille or 
iron-gray, and the écru buff of last 
summer. This is observable in 
silks, poplins, mohairs, épingeline, 
serge, and in the washing mater- 
ials. Grisaille silks are made up 
of black and white stripes almost 
too small to be distinguished. 
Other colors in hair-stripes are 
shown, but gray silks will be pre- 
ferred. The best qualities of these 
silks are warranted not to spot, 
nor to acquire that oily, soiled look 
so common to mixed black and 
white silks. 
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PARASOLS.— Dress parasols are of 
light silk, with lace covers, and cost 
from $10 to $25 cach (the ordinary 
styles). Real lace, of course, would 
cost more. The most fashionable 
parasols for the street are of pon- 
gee, lined with white or colors. 
They cost from $3 to $7.50. 


Morninc SetTs.—Among the 
new accessories for breakfast toilet 
are collar and cuffs of pale buff, 
blue, and green cambric, stitched 
with narrow white bands. 
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For well we know the fierce June sun 
Will melt our wintry bearts im one. 


FLEDA OVERSKIRY. 

A SERVICEABLE style of overskirt, very 
appropriate for any ordinary dress. The 
apron is quite equare, slightly cut off at 
the corners, while the back forms two dis- 
tinct points, and is looped in the center 
by bows. A short pointed eash is placed 
on each side, or may be only simulated by 
trimming. Our modcl is of black alpaca, 
bordered by a ruffle, edged with narrow 
black velvet, having a heading composed 
of two rows of velvet and a plaited ruch- 
ing of the material. Bows of the mate- 
rial, edged with velvet. 


ESTELLE OVERDRESS. 


A SIMPLE yet tasty style, suitable for 
black or any fancy colored silk, to be 
worn over light dresses. Our modcl is of 
deep blue silk, trimmed with lace and 
black velvet. The bretellea are joined 
part way up, both back and front, by solid 
pieces of silk, thus giving the appearance 
of a low Pcmpadour waist, though entire- 
ly open under the arms. 
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What to Wear, and How to 
Niake it.—Every lady should send for 
a copy. dust what every lady wants to 
know. Mme. Demoreat'’s Semi-Annual 
Book of Instructions on Drees and Drese- 
making, for the spring and summer of 
1870. With fall descriptions of Styles, Ma- 
terials, Trimmings, and everything new 
and desirable connected with Ladies’ and 
Children’s Drees. Price 15 cts. Mailed 
post free on receipt of price. Address 
Mme. Demorest, 838 Broadway, New 
York, 
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June stars will bring to levers’ eyes 
Bright rays from love’s sweet paradise ; 


NECKLACES FOR FULL DRESS. 


PARURES of costly jewels are less 
generally seen in dinner dress than 
in full evening costume. For ball 
dress, a pearl necklace is extremely 
appropriate, and is very generally 
worn. It may consist of several 
rows of fine pearls, fixed on a neck- 
let of black velvet; or of rows of 
pearls of different lengths dropping 
one below another, and fastened by 
a jeweled clasp. For the latter 
style of necklace, about five rows 
are requisite. Theear-rings should 
also be of pearls. 


The necklaces worn with open 
or high corsages are exceedingly 
various. First there is the collier 
Catalan, composed of gold beads 
and jet. The same style of neck- 
lace may be made of amethysts, or 
of large imitation pearl beads. A 
gold or turkois cross, or gold me- 
dallion, is often worn over a high 
corsage. Even in full evening 
dress we frequently see only a cross 
suspended from a necklet of narrow 
black velvet; but in that case the 
cross should be set with diamonds. 
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THE CHIGNON, 


For a simple style, without any 
ornament, the hair is arranged in 
coques at the top of the head, and 
two long loops form the chignon. 
In another style, equally well adapt- 
ed for plain dress, the chignon is 
divided into two parts by a plait. 
On the summit of the head there is 
a cluster of curls, and ringlet curls 
on each side drop nearly to the 
shoulders. The front hairis turned 
back from the forehead. For ball 
dress, the front hair may be dis. 
posed in tufts, and rather low on 
the forehead ; the ornaments may 
be flowers, and frequently a bow of 
satin ribbon is all that is worn. 
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NEEDLEWORK. 


LADIES are very fortunate in 
having a resource in work at atime 
when the mind rejects intellectual 
amusement. Men have no resource 
but striding up and down the room, 
like a bird that beats itself to pieces 
against the bars of its cage ; where- 
as needlework is a sort of sedative, 
too mechanical to worry the mind 
by distracting it from the points on 
which its musings turn, yet gradu- 
ally assisting it in regaining steadi- 
ness and composure ; for so curious 
ly are our bodies and minds linked 
together, that the regular and con- 
Btant employment of the body on 
any process, however dull and uni- 
form, has the effect of tranquilizing 
where it can not disarm the feel- 
ings of the mind. 
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THE ** PURITAN * SLEEVE. 

THis is a good sleeve in alpaca, shep- 
herd’s check, or French poplin. It is 
trimmed with flat plaitings of the mate- 
rial, inclosed between rows of machine- 
fluted ribbon, In all-wool black and white 
check, with quillings of black velvet, it is 
very effective. 


THE OLLIVIER SLEEVE. 

A PLAIN coat sleeve, trimmed, on the 
outer side, with bands of velvet or silk, in 
the manner shown in ourillustration. It 
ix a very pretty sleeve, suitable for a walk- 
ing-costume or any plain house-dress. 


GEORGETTE SASH. 
A STYLIsH saeh of silk, trimmed with a 
ruching of the same and black lace, sep- 
arated by satin piping. The ends are aix- 


Sten ms gio, ‘4 al *% On "e (og) as Wad) 
And, oh! the moon, the tender moon 
Will tell ber tale of walks in June! 185 


tecn inches long, by seven inches wide at 
the broadest part, and are set slightly 
apart on the belt, so as to show a box- 
plaited postillion, eight inches long by 
eleven inches wide, which is placed an- 
derneath. 


THE ‘“ LAETITIA.” 


A PARTICULARLY graceful sleeve, suit- 
able for thin goods. It descends nearly 
to the wrist, and is just flowing enough 
to be comfortable and not in the way. 
The puffs are each eight inches deep, in- 
cluding the narrow ruffle at the edges, 
and are, of course, a little narrower at the 
inner seam. The space between them is 
five inches, and the ruching, with which 
it is ornamented, the same width. The 
width of the flounce at the bottom, includ- 
ing the narrow ruffle, is five and a half 
inches, 


“LIDA OVERSKIRT. 


A Tasty overskirt, easily arranged, and 
appropriate for almost any material. The 
back is formed of two full widths, thirty- 
one inches long, looped carelessly in the 
back, and gathered all the way to the 
waiston the sides, where they are attached 
to the side gores. It has no apron front, 
but there are two eash-shaped gores on 
each side—the back ones measuring twen- 
ty-one inches to the extremity of the 
points, fourteen inches where they are 
joined to the back widths, and twelve 
inches where they are joined to the front 
gores. They measure nine inches across 
the widest part, and slope to four inches 
at the waist. The front gores are of the 
same width as the back ones,dut about 
two inches shorter, and are rounded oft 
in the front to the waist, where they just 
meet. 


DYES AND PERFUMES. 

Tne analine dyes, the brilliant 
shades of which have recently add- 
ed so much to the beauty and at- 
tractiveness of ladies’ dresses, are 
the chemical products of coal tar, 
benzine, and other sweet smelling 
substances of a kindred character. 
In the same way, tle most delight- 
ful perfumes come from ammonia- 
cal substances, and are remotely de- 
rived from our horse-stables. These 
are only instances, however, of wo- 
man’s influence in transmuting the 
ugliest things in nature into the 
most beautiful. Even John Smith’s 
sweetheart can make him shave off 
his fiery red beard and look decent. 
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HANGING BASKETS. 

HANGING baskets are within 
the reach of all, and the more sim- 
ple their structure, the more grace- 
ful theii effect. We have seen 
one made of cocoanut shell, with 
the upper section neatly sawed off, 
and scarlet cords attached, planted 
with moneywort. Its trailing 
stems. extending half-way down 
the window, filled with its bright 
golden blossoms, might have graced 
a Fifth Avenue drawing-room, so 
exquisite were its proportions, so 
bright its coloring. 


CASTLEREIGH SLEEVE. 

A PLAIN coat sleeve, trimmed at the 
bottom with a box plaited ruffle four and a 
half inches wide, held in place by acufls 
cut in squares about two and a hali inches 
wide, turned up from the bottom of the 


sleeve. Theruffle and cuffare bound with 
velvet, or trimmed to correspond with the 
rest of the dress. A cap-at the top to 
match the lower part of the sleeve, ouly a 
little deeper. 


——__—_e ¢ e-—__ ——_ 
DRESS FANS. 

Fans are not very large in size. 
Those of white or colored tulle, 
spangled with gold or silver, and 
mounted on gold or mother-of-pearl 
sticks, are much in favor. Fans of 
black tulle, ornamented with .:<el 
spangles, are also fashionable. 
Some ladies have fans of tortoise- 
shell, with mounting of black lace, 
and the initials of the owner In 
gold on the sticks. White silk 
fans, exquisitely painted, and 
mounted with costly lace, on pearl 
sticks, are used by young ladies. 
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W “i call from out each blushing bed 
It; fair June roses, white aad 
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The garden flow‘rets, scant ner few, 
That blesses 


all the eweet Jane 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR 
JUNE. 

ScumverR fashions for children 
are exceedingly pretty and effec- 
tive, but they require the constant 
efforts of an experienced laundress 
to keep them up to the mark. 
White suits require everything 
white throughout, and receive more 
wear and tear in the wash-tub than 
in the few hours that reduces them 
to the condition for it. 

With colored suits—blue, green, 
pink, or mauve, for example—white 
hats and white or light-gray kid 
boots are worn, which are not only 
expensive, but so easily soiled as 
very soon to require replacing. 
Add to these the elaborate under- 
clothing, the long hose, and the 
many accessories to a juve2':e toi. 
let, and modern Young Amenica, 
»cust be acknowledged a very costly j 
luxury. 

A pretty suit, for a little girl of 
seven to ten, cousists of blue hair- 


robe of white silk. The tablier (or 
front breadth) is formed of puffings 
or tucks, and Valenciennes inser- 
tion—the “fly” fronts correspond- 
ing. The sash and shoulder.knots 
are of white satin. 

White dresses of all kinds, with 
colored overskirts, and colored silk, 
grenacine, and gauze dresses, with 
white overskirts, bunched up and 
very much trimmed, are the rule 
for party and watcring-place cos- 
tumes, 


striped jaconet, made with two 
. skirts, and small paletot cut up 
«> in the back. The first skirt is 
; trimmed with a five-inch flounce, 
the second with a three inch, to 


THE NETTIE SUIT. 


A NEAT travelii::-coxt::me for a child of seven or eight years, Itis made of brown 
linen, and ::immeu ‘vith seaves of linen, bound witu scarlet or black braid, set be- 
tween rows of braid, as ecen in the {llastration, The dress {s made with a plain 


< match, and the paletot is ruffled | gored skirt, plain waist and sleeves, and the sacgue is slightly fitted to the figure by 

ve also. The ruffles are put on with | means of side-pieccs, which are set in under the arm. These sito ~ieces are cnt ina THE EVALIE APRON. 

:. “blue braid and leave a headine broad scui.cy and simply trimmed with braid, while the rest o: tno eacque is bordered | A CUNNING little apron, to be made fn 
: , g- white linen, and trimmed with narrow 

x A charming littlo dress is made with the leaves, surmounted by rows of braid. Hat of drab straw, trimmed with edging or ruffling. The front and back 

“2 of rose-colored grenadine, striped ecarlet velvet and a wreath of wild-flowers. are cut alike, only it is open down the 
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<3} With white. The skirt is scolloped THE ELISE a cere eens ere, 

‘? out round the bottom and bound 7 ei 

; : with rose-colored satin. A tunic| A PRETTY little dress of checked sammer +“: trimmed with ruchings, folde, and a 


sash of blue silk and very narrow blue fringe. ‘vive whole dress can be easily copied BLACK SILK FOR SUITS. 
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of muslin forms an upperskirt anc 


_ high waist, and over this is a panier 


and bretelles of rose-colored silk. 

A little pique dress, for a boy of 
three years, is cut in the form of a 
Gabrielle, and trimmed square with 
HNamburgh embroidery. Down the 
front there is a row of pearl but- 
tons. The embroidery forms little 
cuffs, pockets, and ornaments for 
the tons of the sleeves. 

A low Gabrielle dress of white 
pique, for a little girl, is trimmed 
with three rows of white Marseilles 
braid, outlining the low, square 
neck, and also following the line 
of the scollops cut round the bot- 
tom of the skirt. A little square 
jacket accompanies this dress, and 
is trimmed to match the edge of 
the jacket, not concealing the sash, 
the rounded ends of which orna- 
ment the skirt. 

The “Harvard” suit, for a boy 
of cight years, is made of gray 
Scotch tweed, rather long, loose 
jacket (with pockets), buttoned 
vest, and pants tight below the 
knee. Striped stockings and high 
boots complete this suit. 

It is very fashionable, now, to 
make the Christening-robe, for in. 
fants, of white embroidered muslin 
—thin, fine, and clear—over a gored 


from the illustration—the overskirt to have a round aycon-front. | 


THE NORAH APRON. 


Tu1s is very pretty in alpaca, trimmed 
with scarlet braid, or in black silk, trim- 
med with eatin, or silk of a contrasting 
color. It consists of a gored front piece, 
pointed on both sides, and set between 
rather wide side gores, which are gathered 
into a belt at the waist instead of being 
set on plain, as ig n-nal. The bretelles 
extend down the back, and are fastened 
on the shcniders with ribbon bows. Sash 
with broad ends, in the back. 


LOUIS SUIT. 


A 8TYLIsH little suit for a boy of three 
orfour years. The skirt is cored in front, 
but laid in deep box-plaits at the sides and 
back, and attached toa belt. The jacket 
is arranged in the back as seen in the !I- 
lustration, and is loose in front, and cut 
away to show a vest which extends only 
to the side seams, thus making a cool 
arrangement forrummer. It will be pret- 
ty made in brown holland, and trimmed 
with scarlet bratd and jet buttons, or in 
white pique or Marseilles, trimmed with 
black braid and pearl buttons. 


AMONG other black silks well 
adapted for suits is the three-ply 


, ‘yrded silks called “Cyclops,” and 


known by having a white strips 
on but one selvedge. The drap de 
Lyons, commended by those who 
have tested it, has a satin-like lus. 
tre, will not crack or split in the 
folds, and is too closely wrought 
to hold cust. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PATTERN- 
SHEET SUPPLEMENT FOR JUNE. 

THE ‘‘FLora’’ OvVERDRESS.—One 
of the most stylish, convenient, and 
economical overdresses that we have 
presented. It combines the mantelet, 
panier, and fichu, and is suitable for 
either house or street wear. It can 
be made in black silk, with feathered 
ruchings for trimming, and black 
ribbon bows, or in any thin white 
material, trimmed with fluted ruffles 
and bows to match the dress. It 
would be equally as appropriate for 
asuit. The pattern can be obtained 
in different sizes, suitable for Misses 
from five to fourteen years. 


THe “Eppre”’’? Scrt.—A_ suit of 
gray cassimere for a boy of seven 
years. The pants extend just below 
the kpnec, and are trimmed around 
the bottom and on the outer seams 
withnarrow black braid. Round 
jacket trimmed)to match. 
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fair June: the vales and mounts— 


We'll call the streamlets and the fuunts, 
To praise 


Tur following letter explaina itself. 
We hope ouher good wives will follow so 
excellent an example: 


‘Dear Demworrst—I wanted a present 
for my huvband’s birthday, saw your 
premium ‘Pic-Nic’ offer, and reasuned 
that so well established a firm could be 
relied on, so I became a subscriber, re- 
ceived the picture, and war doubly 
pleased ; could give my dear husband, who 
is very fond of nice pictures, a really first- 
Class engraving, which not only pleases 
ata vlance, but is one from which much 
study only brings ont new beauties, 
anid conld have the oft-repeated pleasure 
Your MONTHLY never fails to give. We 
live ona nice farm on the broad prai- 
ries of Illinoia, The nearest natural 
zrove is five miles away, but we have 
NX mavniticent view from an_ elevated 
site of many miles of farms and three rail- 
road villazes, hedves, orchards, artificial 
frovea anid cory farm-houses, with hori- 
zon, where hills covered with timber mect 
t-« glorions eky. Though no longer in 
tro * For West,’ we are too far frum the 
Wetrenolis and too busily engaged in ac- 
tive nome dutics to follow fashion’s train 
very closely; yet the many papers and 
magazines the cara bring us, connect us in 
a measure with the buatling city, and we 
like to know how they live, what they do 
and say, and how they adorn themselves, 
&e. But pardon my presumption; I] 
tionght only to write a few words of in- 
quiry, and an order, but the fecling that I 
Was Writing to a freend was so strong, my 
pn has moved unbidden, and, I fear, will 
challenge your impatience. 

*Mns. F. M. H.” 


Your leno suit, cut and baste@ would 
cost yon about $25.00. Real Valenciennes 
collars and enffa are just now very costly, 
hecanse the collars are xo large. The best 
way isto buy the lace and make them. 
Cluny lice commences in edging, at about 
twenty-five cents per yard. Your hair 
brooch would cost $10.00 to mount. 
**Moss agate” is very pretty for sleeve- 
battons and gentlemcn‘s rings. Blood- 
stone ix nsec also for sleeve-buttons and 
rina for gentlemen. No, we could not 
fend von the journal as premium when 
you have already hada preminm, Order 
fled April Sth. 


“Matrre DPD.” writes: 


“LT wish your advice in regard toa good 
fe:nale boarding-school, where the in- 
etructions tend to usefulness as well as 
rccomnplishments, where terms are mode- 
rate and plain dress is required, also 
where out-door exercise is practiced. 
Piease to alive full address, 80 that I may 
eeciire 8 circular.”* 


We should be very glad to know of just 
such a boarding-school as that our corre- 
spondent describes. Unfortunately it ex- 
ists only in Utopla, else why the eternal 
diatribes upon their short - comings £ 
Hicnee the miserable specimens of woman- 
hood which boarding-schools turn out. 


* Lunv.’'—Sorosis is not strictly a lit- 
erary cinb, though many literary ladies 
beiong toit. Itis not at all a ‘“* Woman's 
Rights” club; it inclades both members 
who are opposed to and members who are 
in favor of ** Woman's Rights.” It pro- 
poses toencourace other women to found 
similar organizations, and thereby encour- 
age, atimniate, and help each other. Any 


woman accepted by the society can become 
& member. Members are admitted by 
ballot. They remain ego as long as they 
please, unless they should do something 
which would render expulsion necessary. 
The initiation fee is $5.00. The hadge 
coets $5.00 more. The badge is a gold 8, 
enameled with the word Sorvsis in Greek 
letters. The newly elected President is 
Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour. The former 
President was Mra. Croly (Jennie June). 


“Mra. M. R. M.”—Good tron grena- 
dine will cost you $1.00 to $2.00 per yard. 
A shaw] or durnouse of the vame would be 
better than a basguine. The entire suit 
(dress ruffted with the same) would require 
twenty-five yards ordinary width. 


‘“* SourHrRoN."*—Uee your purple silk for 
an underskirt, and make a black silk over- 
dress to wear with it. Make an over- 
dress of black lace for your rep silk; it 
will be prettier than any trimming you 
could put upon the skirt. 


“Mrs. J. P. C.'"—We do not know of 
anything made cxpreeely for that purpose. 
Physicians always use a doubled strip of 
firm unbleached muelin at firet. We have 
seen a very good model, however, to be 
used after the first bandage is removed, 
but we do not know where they can be 
procured. 


‘**Mary."*—Cut your bine silk into a 
short walking-dress, and use the surplns 
materinl to make a Afarie Antoinette scarf, 
and ruffies for trimming. Pinked-ont 
ruffles are still worn. 


‘* (Mise) M. F..—We can not find any 
trace of your story. It never reached the 
editor's hands. 


**Mres Nrva D.”’—We can not send shoes 
as & premium, as there is no margin, and 
we should be losers. 


A CHARMING Note, beantifully written, 
comes to us couched in the following 
terms: 


“DEAR Demonest —I am now using 
the rosewood writing-desk sent by you 
to me as a premium for a club of seven 
subscribers. - It more than equals my an- 
ticipations, and I am dclighted with it. 
I think I'll try next time for Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary. 

“Mrs, W. A. A.” 


“E.”—Not entitled. It is sent to every 
subscriber for 1870. Fifteen yards of 
pigue would make you a trained skirt 
and basque of pigue. Itis from 40 cents 
to $1.00 per yard. There are always a 
dozen different styles of dress fashion- 
able. Infants’ bibs are made of white 
Marscilles, to imitate quilting. See an- 
swer to ‘*N, EB.” 


“C, H. M.”"—Hamburg embroidery is 
all widthe, and all prices. White-etriped 
or dotted muslin would make you a very 
pretty afternoon dress. Striped cambric 
makes the proper summer waists for boys. 
Pants may be gathered into a band, or 
Ieft loose; both are worn. Of course 
white drawers can be worn by little boys, 
with light dresses. 


“Harrie W. C.”—Yonr lace ought to 
be worth about $10.00 per yard. A ruby 
ranks next to a diamond. Ono of the 
size you mention would cost probably 
$75.00. 


““Euma.’—We could not promise to 
match your material, and prices are so 
fluctuating that It is difficult to tell ex- 
actly what {[t would be if we found it. 
Make an open wrapper otf your scar:Ict 
delaine, and trim it with two rows of 
broad black braid. Paniers are not worn 
in neglize. White cloth that does not 
need lining—Astrachan, for cxample— 
makes an inexpensive opera-cloak. A 
handsome American poplin would make 
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you a very useful and stylish dinner dress. 
Mohair Aas a silk finish. White mohair 
would be a nseful dress for yuu to have, 
as it wears along time. Can be washed 
or Cleaned, and, years afterward, dyed 
into a new dress. Black and colored 
silks can be bought at equal prices ; all 
depends upon the quality. Attach a plain 
black velvet to your cross. 


‘“* MarTHa.”—Your black fringe would 
trim a *“ Metternich” mantle of black 
Cashmere beautifully. Fine striped sumn- 
mcr silks cost from $2.00 to $3.00 per yard. 
A saflor-jacket woul be very suitable to 
wear with your short checked dress. We 
could send you a pattern. 


‘*CARRIE.”—A black and white hair- 
striped silk or poplin suit would be be- 
coming to yoa, with bright-blue scarf for 
your neck, and blue flowers in your hat. 
Goethe is pronounced Ger-ta. 


“Mrs. A. E...—Two yards and a half 
of material would be required for a house 
sack. Knitted woolen skirts are better 
for a baby than cotton or linen. Six 
would be required of either. The loose 
drees you speak of consists simply of a 
skirt sewn to a French waist, which is 
drawn in at the walst by tapes, instead 
of being gathered. A pattern is unneces- 
sary, as it is co simple. We can not pos- 
s.bly tell how many yarde of material 
you would require for a baby outfit—not 
knowing your habits, circumstances, or 
prejudices in favor of a greater or less 
number, or short or longer baby gar- 
menta. 

“M. B. R.**—You are too young to wear 
a trained dress, and short dresses are 20 
fashionable that there is no necessity for 
it on the ecore of fashion. A lace rack 
can be bought fer from fifteen to twenty- 
five dollars. You might make one prob- 
ably out of your old-fashioned long black 
vails. Read Shakespeare, Tennyson, 
Mrz. Browning, Thackeray, Goethe, John 
Stuart Mill, the best proee and poetic 
writers of your own country, avoiding 
“atory ” papers, and you will soon have 
ideas, whether you are able to express 
them or not. 


* Atice W.”—Wool delaine like your 
sample can be obtained in any color at 
fifty cents per yard. We never received 
it. 


“L. M. E.”—Trim your green silk ekirt 
with ruffles, make an upper skirt, and 
basque, which, with a sash, will complete 
a suit. Trim your rep wih fringe, and 
fulds and pipings of silk or satin to match. 
A white Llama shawl would be more use- 
ful, and is more fashionable than a bur- 
nouse of white barege. The cost is trifling 
—about $25.00. Jane “Eyre” is pro- 
nounced Aire. John G. Saxe, 


From Wisconsin a lady writes: 


“Epiton DEMOKEsT—The Bartram & 
Fanton sewing-machine is received in 
good order. Iam truly very mach pleased 
with it, being a much better finished ma- 
chine than I had expected. It worka 
beautifully, and to gay of it as many have 
said, that ‘it runs epiendid,’ is quite too 
tame an expression, for my opinion is 
better described by saying, It fies like 
a bird, and almo-t ag noiselessly. Please 
accept my sincere thanks.” 


** DELIa.”’ — Make yonr lavender silk 
plain, and make mu-<lin flounces (two, 
craduated {in depth), and a white mus- 
lin overdress, to wear with it, and it 
will look handsomely, and the overdress 
can be worn with any other dress. It is 
customary to mount the flonnces on a strip 
of muslin, eo that they can be done over at 
pleasure. Silk ia very stylishly trimmed 
with white organdy muslin, the flounces 
simply gathered, or fluted according to fan- 
cy. Waticaua will be worn somewhat, but 


The river and the ocean's flow— 
June billows, with their cape of snow— 


not extensively. Suite, with lace shawls 
for dress, and water-proof wraps, for trav- 
cling, will be the nniversa)] mode this sum- 
mer, It would not be improper fora young 
lady, engaged to a gentleman, to acnd him 
her photograph, but it wonld he better to 
wait till he requests it. Men are mighty 
queer Creatures. 


‘“* ANNIE E."—A good silver-plated tea- 
set could be got for $50.00; a rilver-plated 
water pitcher fur $15.00. A tray for $10; 
a handsome sideboard or bnffet, would 
cost $75.00, The silk could probably he 
matched at from $2.50 to $3.00 per yard. 
The beet corsets are French, and we can 
not furnish the patterns. Our own make 
of French corsets, which can not be sur- 
passed, are $5.00 and $7.00 a pair. 

** DEAR DEMOREST—W ill yuu inform me 
how much cashmere it takes to make a 
casaqne ? 

**2d. Will points be much worn to tie 
fronts and backs of drexses ¥ 

“8d. How are brown linen enita to be 
made this summer? Will they be trimmed 
with black braid ? 

“4th. How will pique dresses for the 
house and street be made this summer *¥ 

“May Vernon.” 

Ans. Five yards. 

2d. Toa limited extent, upon evening 
dresses. 

3d. With overskirts—trimmed with nn- 
bleached guipure and black velvet, or 
with ruffles and braid. Some very pretty 
ones have been trimmed with ruties aut 
bands of narrow stiiped cambric, black 
and white. Black and white checked 
braid, two or three rows, wonld be pretty 
above the ruffles. 

4th. Short for the etreet. and braided, 
or trimmed with Hambureh ruiline— 
demi-trained :zr the honse, the fn)Iness at 
the back laid in large hollow plaits. 


‘“*Samuot.”—Lanugh and grow fat. Also, 
eat angar and starch, 


“M. K. K.“—Chloroform will remove 
stains, but whether those caused hy 
champagne we do not know. Try it. 


** JENNIE,’ OREGON, sends to ns in rof- 
erence to a missing number of the Fava. 
zine, and aleo her Pic-Nic envraviny, but 
has forgotten to inclose her name er full 
address, 


“EK. M. G."—Yer. The form of mar- 
riage ceremony is generally cone through 
with at Golden Weddings by some pastor 
who is a friend of the family, and who 
makes it as congratulatory and Jittle for- 
mal as possible. Somctimcs the daneh- 
ters and pranddanchters act as brides. 
maids. The newly married pair are con- 
ducted to the table in creat state, and the 
yolden gifts are displayed as wedding 
presents. 

“ TENNESSEE.”"—A white Marseilles 
suit would make a very suitable traveling- 
dress for your little virl, and a gray Pon- 
gee, trimmed with black velvet, for your- 
self. Make your black silk dress for 
charch into a short suit, with overskirt, 
baeque, and sash. Trim with scolloped 
ruffles bonud with the silk. 

“Dean Drwonrst—Ist. I have a very 
handsome blue silk to make for spring 
wear, and twelve yards of knotted fringe 
to match, How would I best eut it so as 
to he able to wear it four or five year? 
Would it not be best to ent the skirt 
plain—not gored—and of moderate length, 
with coat sleeves and plain waist? If so, 
how trim it? 

“2d. How do yon pnt wiggan in the 
skirt ? and what depth? 

“3d. In cuttin a dresa gorcd in front, 
with plain widths behind. do you round 
the plain widths af the Lolfom, ta fozm a 
train ~or have them) straight, and turn 
down the top 80 as to form ? 
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“4th, Are walking-dresses made with 
plain widths behind? and if so, how do 
you make them wang gracefully ? 

“5th, Is white striped muslin made 
into suits for summer wear—and how 
made? when worn ? 

‘*6th. When are black silk overskirts 
worn—and what kind of body accompani- 
ments go with them? Are they worn 
with low bodices on the street, and to 
church? or are they reserved for evening 
wear? M. R. P.”’ 


Ans. 1st. You can gore the front and 
side breadths by turning them in, with- 
out cutting. Train the skirt moderately, 
and make a short overskirt, which trim 
with the fringe. Make the body high 
and plain, and trim it either to form bre- 
telles, with fringe and feathercd-outruches 
of the silk, or a very low square. Coat 
sleeves somewhat looze at the wrist, and 
worn with lace undersliceves. Sash—the 
ends trimmed with fringe and ruches. 

2d. Cut it to fit, and put it between the 
silk and outside lining to the depth of a 
quarter of a yard. 

38d. Round them off at the bottom. 

4th. There ia no difficulty, especially as 
almost every lady wears a small (fournure. 

Sth. Yes. Exactly like other thin and 
some thick suits. Trim with ruffles. 

6th. Black silk overskirts are worn with 
all sorts of dresses, at all sorts of times, 
and upon all sorts of occasions. They 
are sometimes worn in the evening, but 
are 80 usefal in dressing up a plain toilet, 
for home and ordinary wear, that they 
are generally employed for this purpose, 
and more fancy colored silk, satin, or 
white muslin overdresses reserved for 
evening. 


‘“*Eprror DEMOREST—I1st. Isa girl with 
black hair, blue eyes, and fair complexion, 
blonde or brunette? and what colors are 
most suitable for her to wear? 

“2d. What colors besides blue are suit- 
able for a girl with dark brown cyes, and 
hair like the sample? and what color is 


with black lace and roges or field flowers, 
would enit you. 

“Mrs. W. T. D.’—Trim your brown 
silk with cross-cut folds, edged with 
pipings or very narrow doubled folds of 
patin, stitched in. 

‘-A SUBSCRIBER,’ CHIcaco.—Poil de 
chevre, summer poplin, Japanese poplin, 
or poplinette, all make pretty, light, silky 
suite, and are not very expensive. Japa- 
nese poplin is the least desirable, because 
It is the least durable. We can not ex- 
press judgement of handwriting or charac- 
ter by it, because, if we did, the questions 
and answers would occupy the entire 
magazine. 


“ InEz."—Lace shawls are very much 
worn, and the lama black or white ig so 
useful and wears so well as to have made 
a very important addition to the summer 
list of out-door garments, White lace is 
the more dressy, black more useful. 
Ward's American mangle ig a very exccl- 
lent one indeed. 


“ JOSEPHINE F."'—Make your steel- 
colored poplin with a demi-train, and trim 
it with folds of corded silk same shade, 
and satin pipings, or folds of the same 
with satin pipings, or with fringe and do., 
do. Pale buff poil de chetre or goat's hair 
cloth would make the most useful and 
suitable traveling dress. 


“Mrs. M. D. H.,”’ Gro.—Ruffie your 
purple leno dress, and let the waist re- 
main as itis. Cut the blue check short, 
take the surplus to make a flounce for the 
bottom, and use the new to make an up- 
per-skirt with ruffle to match. A linen 
suit would be the best and most economi- 
cal for a riding and walking dress. It 
would cost anywhere from $12 to $25. 
We could send it to you if you sent your 
measure, 

** Pat.’’—Carl, Rex, Victor, Neil, Ivan, 
Claude, and Roy, areall ‘short and odd" 
names fora boy. Rex is our favorite of 
them. 


Ans. Yes. The linen is pure and of ex- 
cellent quality, and will make a pretty 
summer suit with the addition of a sailor 
jacket, rutiied, and with an ingertion of 
tucks to match the skirt. 

2d. Dip your flounce in a solution of 
gum-arabic, fold smooth in a sheet, and 
iron damp with a moderate iron on the 
wrong side. 


* Kary.’'—Mme. Demorest, or ‘‘ Jenny 
June,”’ or both, will be very happy to re- 
ceive a call from you if you come to New 
York. 

* Marrie."—AZ the club would have 
to pay the additional sum, or we should 
be the losers. 


*“ Avausta.”’—She should say that she 
also is obliged to him, that the pleagure is 
mutual, or something of that sort. No, 
it is not necessary; on the contrary, un- 
less it is a particular and intimate friend, 
it ig better and more proper for young la- 
dies not to sce their gentlemen friends to 
the door. Green is not becoming to a 
very dark complexion. 


‘“Lorrre C.*—An overskirt of some 
kind would trim up your dress better than 
anything else. No, the Jady need not 
have been offended at 80 simple an act of 
courtesy, unless it involved neglect of 
herself, and was followed up by other 
‘demonstrations, 


* AnNA.’'—Scarfg are just now more 
fashionable at the neck than ribbon bows. 
They are knotted, and the ends tucked in 
like those of a gentleman. Netted silk 
scarfs tied in a bow, with fringed ends, 
are also worn. Percale costa thirty-five 
to forty cents per yard. A pair of narrow 
gold band bracelets could be bought for 
from $15 to $25 in gold. 


“NELLIE AND LENA.”’—The turning 
down of the corners of visiting-cards is 
simply intended to enphasize the expres- 
sion it denotes. The word * Congé,” 
* Felicitation,” ‘* Visite,’ or ‘* Condo- 
lence,’ will generally be found written or 


with Valenciennes Jace, and with violet 
Kilk panier and trimmings, would make 
you a handsome bridesmaid's costume. 
Fora gift you could purchase a lace set, 
or a handsome fan, anywhere from ten to 
fifty dollars. There is nothing better 
than black silk for a street suit, capecially 
for a light complexioned person. Fine 
black Buffalo brand alpaca makes a hand- 
some riding-habit, and is suited to all 
Beasons. 


‘‘Mary B."’—With two hundred dollara 
you can not furnish your parior very ex- 
pensively; but, for a room 15 by 15, you 
can purchase a pretty Venetian carpet 
(with border), embroidered muslin or 
Nottingham lace curtains, and a neat set 
of imitation black walnut, covered in 
green or maroon rep, This will make it 
look very pretly and tasteful at small ex- 
pense. Adda bracket or two for the cor- 
ners, and a pot of flowers ora little etatu- 
ette upon them, and it will look artistic, 
as well as tasteful. 


“Mrs. W. T. 8.°—‘' French waists” 
are made plain upon the shoulders, and 
gathered, back and front, into a belt. 
They are not lined, are finished with a 
narrow ruffie of lace or of the material, 
and are cloged at the neck with a brooch. 
Your striped goods would form the under 
dress better than the overdress; the latter 
should be of the plain material. A walk- 
ing-skirt should clear the ground. Your 
alpaca traveling-suit should consist of 
ekirt and Polonaise. Make an overskirt 
of your crépe for your black silk. Fifteen 
yards of double width material will make 
a suit. The ‘Beaver’? brand mohair is 
a silke finished fabric. The ‘ Buffalo” 
brand alpaca is without gloss, and is a 
dead black. 


‘Mrs. S. E. M. Q.”"—A bonnet of black 
crape (Canton crape), trimmed with black 
lace and jet, would be very suitable for 
mourning, and is new and extremely fash- 
ionable. <A black lisse vail could be worn 
with it. We should advise a ‘ Metter- 


eS the sample ? * Sapre.”’—Ruffle your black lawn dresa printed on the reverse side; and when a nich” maptle for your crape dregs, and 
Ms “8d, Can you tell mea cure for stutter- | With the same material. The prettiest | corner is turned up or down, the word ap- | trimming of fringe for the complete suit. 
Rs ing? Louie C."" and most effective trimmings for white | pears on the same side asthe name. The | White pique euits are most worn by little 
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Ans. ist. She is neither one nor the 
other strictly; fair hair is the pre-cmi- 
nent characteriatic of blondes. Bright 
blue, emerald green, black, white, black 
and white, brown with blue or green. 

Qd. Chestnut. She could wear any of 
the colors mentioned, and, in addition, 
the lighter shades of green. 

8d. There is a methud, bat the best 
way is for the individual to cure himself 
or herself by using great care and delibera- 
tion in speaking. 


“A NEw SuBSCRIBER,”’ NEw MEXICco. 
—Such slippers as you describe would 
cost $10, slipper cases $3 more. A gen- 
tleman’s dressing-case (one worth having) 
could not be bought for less than $25, and 
may cost any sum above that you choose. 
A complete set of patterns for a boy will 
cost you $5.00. See directions for mcas- 
uring on cover. Carles de visite are 25 
cta. to 50 cts. each. We would send them 
to you on receipt of price. A reduced 
copy of your friend's photograph would 
cost $1.50. 


“TENNESSER.”’—White organdy is the 
prettiest ‘* gradu iting ” dress you can get. 
Make it demi-train, trim with ruffies, 
hemmed and edged with Valenciennes 
lace. Make an overskirt, high neck and 
open, flowing sleeves, with long sleeves 
underneath. Broad, white ribbon sash, 
white shoes, white fan, white gloves. 
Wear your hair in curls and braids, and 


Swiss or organdy are ruffles of the same, 
headed with very narrow bands of fine 
linen cambric, stitched on with the sew- 
ing-machine. Make your Swiss dress 
short; it will be more useful, and answer 
for summer evenings equally as well as 
along dress. Make your black silk suit 
with an overskirt and basque, ruffle it 
with the aame, and bind the ruffles with 
the same. Make a morning dress of white 
pique, cut long and gored, the back 
breadth laid in a hollow plait. Wear a 
black sash with it. Black ** Henrietta" 
cloth, a kind of fine twilled cashmere, 
would make youa handsome riding habit. 
It should trail a yard at the back. High 
silk hats are still the most fashionable. 
A summer bonnet would cost you from 
$10 to $15. A long ecarf vail of black lisse 
is considered very distinguished, and 
would be quite suitable for your half- 
mourning. 


“MINNIE CARLETON.”’—White waists 
are very little worn now with colored 
skirts, occasionally under-jackets, but not 
fashionably to serve an independent pur- 
pose. 


** DEAR DEmorEetT—How shall I make 
a walking-suit of white linen like sample? 
Would it be pretty to make the skirt thus: 
A ruffle at the bottom, then a cluster of 
horizontal tucka, above this an insertion 
of perpendicular tncks, followed by an- 
other cluster of horizontal tucks. It 
washes and {rons beantifully. Ought Ito 


first means ‘‘farewell;” the second, ‘a 
call of congratulation; *’ the third, ‘an 
ordinary act of attention;”’ the fourth, 
“sympathy in distress or affliction.” 
Wear the dress of the Grande Duchesse 
fora fancy costume: military jacket (fa- 
tigue), long trailed skirt, military cap, 
hair in curls and braids, riding whip, 
vauntlet gloves. Sachet powder is $2 per 
pound. Yes, No. Yourlctter should be 
folded first across, then straight through 
the center. 


“PAULINE C.”—Black silk ig not used 
as a wrap, or in circular cloaks. You 
could make 8 wrap of linen, or a burnouse 
of black or white grenadine, or wear a 
lace shawl; the latter are very fashion- 
able, cither black or white. The ‘' Met- 
ternich** mantle has no sijceves, and 
covers the arms. In costumes, the waist 
is of the same material as the under skirt. 
Yes, A panier, or overskirt of black silk, 
can be worn with any dress. Trim with 
ruffies or lace, whichever you please. 
Croge-cut bands of brown ‘forded silk 
would trim your summer poplin nicely 
(inch wide). Yes. You can use black 
ribbon velvet, on white Swiss, for bows, 
on white or buff linen, and on white 
pique. Black lace bonnets are very fash- 
ionable, The ‘‘ Metternich’? was first 
made in Paris in fine black Cashmere, 
trimmed with black fringe or black gui- 
pure lace. It is very fashionably made in 
that material here now, and can be worn 


boys of four years. 


* BELLE.”"—Percaleg, cambrice, plain 
lawns, chamberys, and hair-striped prints, 
make good summer morning-dresse3 ; fine 
striped jaconets are also very pretty. 
Carefully cutting the eyelashes, at rezular 
intervals, will increase their Jength and 
beauty. The Eastern nations practice 
this upon infants in order to secure the 
same resnit. Stop biting your lips, take 
plenty of exercise, and plunge into a cold 
bath every morning. This will make 
them *‘ red.”’ 


*Epira S.'"°—Make your white pique 
either into a skirt and Polonaise, or dresa, 
overskirt, and basque or jacket. Itis not 
necessary to be so punctilions with your 
brother as with any other gentleman, and 
he ought not to be offended at your accept- 
ing another eacort from church. 


“Luna,” ALA.—White barege would 
make a very pretty summer enit, but a 
material that would wash would be better. 
You shonld either wear white gloves with 
it, or gloves to match your sash and trim- 
ming upon your bonnet. Very nice, 
fine, plain handkerchiefs are $1.00 each. 
The *‘ Gabrielle’ is simply a plain gored 
dreas. It would require an overskirt or 
tunic to make it pretty for school wear. 


‘““Errre B.""—There are plenty of op- 
portunities for industrious, enterprising 
girls with business capacity, but they 
must expect to fit themselves for filling 


bind it with a white ribbon, or wear a | make an outstde garment, and what style? | with any dress. We have the pattern of them, and work their way up like men. 
white bow or cluster of white flowers on “2d. How can I re-stiffen a nice black | it. A good> plain ect of jewelry, including 


one side. White Neapolitan hat, trimmed 


lace flounce ? Katy.” 


“Cora M,."—White organdy, trimmed 


cross for. the) neck( and bracelets, would 


§ And even whisper to the moon, 
At eventide, the praise of June! 


> cost $25. Hair set, properly mounted, 

* would cost about $50. Very narrow, 

gold band bracelets can be bought for $15 

% to $20 per pair. 

: “C.J. M."—Best quality of ‘‘ Buffalo” 
brand alpaca is 7% cts. to $1.25 per yard. 
Fifteen yards would make an ordinary 
suit. 


“Nina C."—Our choice for a wedding 

dress is heavy white silk, with a eatin 

: finish. Try chloroform on your stained 
£ drees. Make your white jaconet into a 
short suit, ruffied, your green silk into a 
trained dress, with white muslin or can- 
ton crape overskirt, and the pink pique 
3, into a suit for the little girl, with a sailor 
~ jacket. Trim the pink with white braid. 


¢ “D. M. W."—You would find a linen 
traveling-suit very useful and convenient. 
They can be bought from $10 to $15, linen 
from 25 cts. to 40 cts. 


Durinea January, February, and March, 
e we have received letters with money, and 
either no name or no addrers, from the 
7 folowing pereons: $3.10 each, Rice, Per- 
kins, Boyd, Faunce ; no name from Mem- 
3 8=©phie, Tenn.; Richmond, Meyer; $3.00 each, 
Wood, Brown, Jarner; $1.50 each, Rus- 
’ sell, Curran, Walker, Nutting, Story, 
Wood, Cudney, Updengraff. From Mo- 
bile, Ala., $5; Cropper, $4.60; Carpenter, 
$1.10; Myers, $10.70; Goodwin, $12.00; 
Steilacoam City, $6.00. 


y “A, A."—The thick, white cotton 
goods you spenk of is called white ‘* sa- 
SB tin’ cloth. It is intended to take the 
> place of pique, and is really much hand- 
It is used for suits. 


“Miss M.’°—Double skirts, capes and 
i sashes are still worn. Your double skirt 
*. muslin, in wide and narrow stripes, may 
be worn as it is; there are plenty to keep 
it company. The long scarf vall, tied at 
the back, is the most fashionable style 
worn. 


“te ne Pry 
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i] ‘““FRECKLE.”—Apply ‘‘golden  oint- 
> ment ‘at night, waeh off in the morning 
~ with horse-radish put in buttermilk. 


° ‘© Nannie E.""—Your buff crape barege 

© shold be vored, cut walking length, and 
ruffled. There is no other pretty way to 
trixn it. 


‘*Catiiz E. D."'—The lace bed and pil- 
low covers would cost you about $20.00. 
There are no mantel covers that come ex- 
pressly for that purpose. The plain pat- 
term for your little girl's dressing-gown 
will cost you 25 cents. We can send you 
one of course. 


** Lapres’ CLuB—I1st. Who is the anthor 
of the Caudle Curtain Lectures ? 

** 2d. How do you prunounce Demorest, 
and is this your proper name ?” 

Ans. let. Douglas Jerrold. 

2d. Yes. Dem-o-rest, accented on the 
first and last syllable. 


“M. D.”"—Gore your chene silk, and 
with what you take out of the ekirt make 
anew body. With a little Marie Antoi- 
nette cape of white muslin or black silk 
to wear with it, you would have a very 
nice spring dress, 


‘** WELDON.” —White organdy will make 
a prettier graduating dress than anything 
else. Ruffle it, and make it with upper- 
ekirt, high neck, open V shape, and edged 
with a narrow ruffle of Valenciennes lace. 
Puffed sleeves, or ruffled at the elbow. 
White eash and ribbone are most becom- 
ing. A blue silk overdrees. trimmed with 
simple pinked-ont ruches, would be pretty 
for evening, Wear your hair flowing, 
waved, or curled, and tied with ribbon. 
French yoked dresecs and gored Gabri- 
elles. with ovorskirts, are the styles most- 
ly worn by children from three to five. 


’ 
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‘“*HuBert StTanity.""—We should say 
that the proper way for you to act under 
the circumstances is to write to the young 
lady's parents, inclosing a letter for her, 
and receive their reply before commenc- 
ing a boarding-school forrespondence, 
which would be deemed dishonorable by 
tlhe parents when they discovered it. 


‘* MauD AND JULI«£.""—Take no notice 
of a proposition to correspond from a 
gentleman to whom you have not been 
introduced. Donot accept presents from 
such a person, and never allow yourself to 
be kissed, but by your nearest male rela- 
tives, until you are engaged to be married. 


“CountTRY Lapy.’’ — Pillow-slips are 
large, plain, and of a fine material, pillow 
covers have fluted borders; they are made 
single, and are removed at night. We 
should consider chain-stitch and mono- 
gram in turkey red bad taste for pillows, 
ellipse, and sheets. White linen shades for 
windows, with two white tassels for or- 
naments, are now used universally. Lace, 
muslin, and damask are often added. 


Mrs. “M. E. M.,". GuTHRIESvVILLE.— 
Pusher lace is a good black trimming lace, 
but the best and most durable imitation 
black lace is known as ‘“‘German”’ gui- 
pure. It is best, however, to pay the price 
and get real thread or guipure to trim a 
black silk dress. The price of laces de- 
pends so much npon width and quality 
that it is impossible to give the precise 
data. 


H. L.—‘' Marie Antoinette” slippers 
are from four to six dollars per pair. 
Ecru (pale buff) and ash-gray are fashion- 
able colors for traveling-suits, also black 
and white hair-striped goods. You will 
find plenty of models for your delaines in 
our descriptions and illustrations. . 


“NEw Haven. 

‘*DgaR DemorEstT—Iist. Please tcll me 
how to pronounce ‘en dishadille’? and 
‘protege,’ and the meaning of ‘ nodlesse 
oblige.’ 

‘2d. I see that you recommend the use 
of oatmeal in spring. Tell me how dt 
ought to be prepared, and how often a 
day it ought to be taken, and what quan- 
tity. 

‘*3d. Also, how to prepare cracked 
wheat, and a way of making oatmeal 
pudding. 

‘*4th. Would a black satin overskirt be 
too heavy for summer? What would be 
& very stylish manner of making and 
trimming a black silk suit for summer? 
I would Jike it to be very elegant. 

‘“*Your Magazine is really incompar- 
able. Though I've only been taking it 
since last November, I feel so attached 
to it that I would rather dispense with 
the other magazines and journals than do 
without Deworest's. Previously I took 
, but somehow or other I never 
could adapt its fashions to actual use; 
but fortunately I came acrose your Maza- 
zine at a friend's, where I was visiting, 
and I liked it so much, in every respect— 
and it seemed to be, and ja, juet what I 
wanted—that I determined to get it all 
the time. The most fastidious can not 
fail to be pleased with it. I could write 
to the end of this pave without having 
raid half what I would like to in its praise. 
The ‘Ladies’ Club’ alone is worth the 
price. The Magazine. all through, is, to 
use a feminine superlative, ‘ perfectly 
splendid!’ Sincerely yours, 

** JOSErHINE.”’ 


Ans. Des-sh-beel. Pro-tay-jay. The 
obligations impoged by rank. 

2d. Oatmeal is beat made like Indian- 
meal *“‘mush,”* and eaten with milk for 
breakfast. It is excellent for children, 
and, after cating it a while, people gener- 
ally become very much attached to it, 
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8d. Cracked wheat requires soaking 
over night, and is then boiled and eaten 
in the same way. We never made oat- 
meal pudding, and do not think it would 
be palatable. 

4th. Yes, it would be heavy, but would 
do for occasions. The elegance of a 
black silk suit depends, first, upon the 
quality of the silk; second, upon its style 
of making. Select a design from our 
illustrations, and trim it with thick 
feathered-out ruches of the material, and 
real lace or fringe. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Veny good black Hernani can be bonght 
for 75 cts. per yard; the range of price is 
from 50 cts. to $1.50. ‘Serge grenadine,” 
& new material, handsomer than Hernani. 
but of the same style, can be bought for 
7% cts. also. 

‘* Patent’? Valenciennes edging can be 
bought 50 cts. for twelve yards, but it 
would not pay us to do it. 

Ten to fifteen yards of Hamburgh ruf- 
fling would trim a pique suit for ** Ethie.” 
It comes in double bands, each contain- 
ing two yards, and costs from $1 to $1.50 
aband. <A set of Valenciennes, a hand- 
rome locket, a narrow band bracclet, a 
pair of handsome vases, or a set of shell 
toilet apparatus, dreesing brushes, combs, 
etc., would either make a handsome wed- 
ding prevent, and could be got up for the 
sum mentioned. 

Fifteen minutes is the proper duration 
of a ceremonious call. 

The “ Chatelaine’? chain fastens the 
collar—the watch is put in the belt. 

Certainly; you can stop over night at 
a hotel without any impropriety, and, 
also, without the lcast inconvenicnce. 
At the large hotels every attention is 
paid to respectable ladies traveling alone. 


“8. J. H.°°—'* Superphosphate ” or lime 
can be boucht at most druggigts, but it is 
necessary to be particular in getting a 
pure phosphate. 

When brides wear rich white silk or 
satin dresses, bridesmaids gencrally wear 
white muelin, with colored trimmings. 
White muslin suits are extremely pretty 
for bridesmaids, with broad, colored 
sashes and tinted gloves. 

Bronze boots are very stylishly worn 
with brown silk or brown poplin suits. 
The most popular walking-boot is French 
kid, stitched with white. The cost or 
handsome walking-boots is from $7.00 to 
$12.00 per pair. 
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OUR SUMMER RESORTS. 


WATERING-PLACES are dread- 
fully abused ; but, strange to say, 
it does not seem to hurt them. 
Among the attractions of the sum- 
mer, most people reckon upon a 
few weeks at Saratoga, Long 
Branch, or Niagara, and the beauty, 
elegance, and comfort of our steam- 
boat and railroad facilities, the in- 
creasing splendor and excellence of 
the accommodation prepared for 
visitors at the great hotels, add, 
every season, to the number of 
those who fill the gay drives and 
promenades of our chief summer 
resorts. 

The preparations, this season, are 
quite ona par, if they do not sur. 
pass those of any previous season. 
The People’s Line of steamboats to 
Albany—those great river-palaces, 
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WIM, mora and night, Juse Incense burn, 


which are the wonder of visitors 
from the Old World—are, in con- 
nection with the railroads, making 
their regular trips, and are already 
50 well furnished with sight-sccrs 
and pleasure-seekers, as to make 
it necessary to secure your accom- 
modation by telegraph, if you want 
it to include a stateroom in addi- 
tion to the comfort of the ample 
berths, the elegance of the saloons, 
the pleasure of a capital table, and 
the services of well-trained attend- 
ants, together with a good night’s 
rest, and leaving you in the morn- 
ing so near your destination, is one 
of the luxuries of traveling afforded 
by the beautiful boats of this line. 

The now Union Hotel, capable of 
accommodating 1,500 guests, will 
be opened by Leland Brothers on 
the 1st of June (the present month), 
and will offer a new inducement to 
the enjoyment of the most delight- 
ful summer trip that any country 
can afford. 

Niagara is always Niagara. No 
one should fail to visit it once in 
every two or three years, and, if 
they can only see one thing before 
they die, let that one be Niagara. 
The new bridge to the Canada side 
(open to the public last season), 
makes crossing less difficult than 
by the old row-boat, and the beau- 
tiful views, and sights of the falls 
and of the adjacent country, much 
more accessible. The hotels sink 
rather into insignificance beside this 
grand work of Nature. 

Long Branch is to be enlivened 
by the presence of President Grant, 
and is to have the attraction of a 
new race-course. 

Newport has lost some of its 
fashionable prominence, but it en- 
joys an exclusive reputation, which 
renders it one of the most enjoyable 
of stopping-places. Its air is said 
to be wonderful for the magic of its 
effect upon the complexion. 

If we wished to gothe rounds, 
we should commence, about the Ist 
of July, with Long Branch, and 
stay one week ; take Saratoga next, 
and stay till the end of the first 
week in August; then go to Niag- 
ara, and divide the time until the 
end of September between Niagara 
and Newport. 
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Catcnine.—Schell, the artist. is like- 
wize a punster. When with some of his 
brethren out eketchine, one of the club 
proposed to remain and sketch another 
landecape, ** Oh, no," says Schell, ** lets 
eketch the train.’ 


ConstpERATE.—An aged Scotch lady, 
knowing the habits of her old and spoiled 
servant, when she wished a note to he 
taken without lose of time, held it open, 
and read it over to him, saying: “ There 
noo, Andrew, ye ken @’ that’s in't; noo 
dinna stop to opéniit, but Jest send it off.” 
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And sigh and droop, at heat of noon, 
For very love of aunny June: 
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rchitectural Aesins 


¥ A VILLA. 


Ix calling attention to the pres- 
@ ent design for a villa, it will per- 
3 haps not be improper to state that 


term signifying skillful and judi- 
cious arrangement of all the in- 


house for the purposes wanted, 
their proper dimensions, locations, 


other. 


rior—at least fully equal to any 


as yet appeared. 
pass the relative contiguous posi- 
tion of the dining-room’ to rear 


@ hall, kitchen, laundry, and sink- | 


room—the most utilitarian portions 
of the house? The other rooms 
for minor purposes of comfort and 
convenience are also in their proper 
position, one to the other. On the 
2 second floor, the bath and sleeping 
rooms all being provided with every 
¢ convenience; closets, containing 
Y drawers and shelves, stationary ba- 
3 sins, &c., are unexceptfonable, and 
% can hardly be improved. 
> On plan, A is the vestibule, B 
hall, C stair-case hall, D reception- 
room, E front piazza, F parlor, G 
sitting-room or library, H dining- 
room, I servants’ pantry, J rear hall 
and back stairs, K rear piazza, L 
~ kitchen, M laundry, N scullery, O 
kitchen-stoop. On second floor, 
P P P P are bed-rooms, two ser- 
vants’ bed-rooms, R bath and water- 
closet, S corridor. 
1, The design of the exterior is sym- 
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@ distribution, in architecture, is a_ 
terior rooms and apartments of a | 


and contiguous relation one to the | | 
| 


We think that the reader who is | 
inclined to an examination of this! 
plan, will admit that in the matter | § 
of distribution it is—if not supe- | | 


production of the kind that has_ 
What can sur- | 
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DESIGN FOR A VILLA. 


internal arrangement. The cur- 
vilinear Mansard roof, with cover- 
ing of Vermont slate, with pointed 
butts, and a cresting of ornament- 
al iron railing around the top, is in 
harmony with the whole, and forms 
one of the best samples of the 
Franco-Italian school. - 

This house would become vari- 
ous localities of different characters. 
The most favorable situation would 
be a level sward interspersed with 
curved gravel walks and grass par- 
terres, with shrub and shade trees, 
the ground rising in the rear in 
broad, undulating masses, with the 
variety of rock, lawn, and trees. 

Brick, with stone trimmings, 
would be the most proper material 
for a house of this description. A 


metrical, and well adapted to the | good quality of the common face 


brick, laid in brown mortar, with 
flush joint, well rubbed, will look 
well. After a little time, if found 
desirable, this can be painted any 
pleasing color, and sanded, which, 
by covering over and concealing 
the joints of the brick, gives the 
whole a uniform appearance. The 
upper flat of the roof, and the piazza, 
should be tinned and well painted. 

The interior, rooms and halls, 
should be finished and decorated in 
such manner as to impart to each 
some degree of appropriate expres- 
sion of purpose. It would be well 
if the joiner-work of the first story 
could be executed in some of the 
hard woods of the country, and 
well oiled in lieu of painting. Well 
seasoned black walnut, where it 
can be had without too much ex- 
pense, has a rich and beautiful 
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effect. The principal halls, and 
dining-room at least, if not all the 
rooms of the first story, should be 
finished with paneled wainscot. 
The art of paper-hanging has 
reached such a degree of perfec- 
tion that its imitation of frescoes 
are quite equal, in point of beauty, 
to the reality, and are a great sav- 
ing of expense. The dining-room 
should have a prevalence of rich, 
warm tints, with a mantel-piece of 
colored Lisbon or Sienna marble ; 
or it might be of hard wood—wal- 
nut or oak of elegant design. In 
this case, the design should extend 
up to the ceiling, forming a frame- 
work over the mantel for a large 
mirror or oil painting. The carpet 
and furniture of this room, as well 
as of all the rooms, should har- 
monize in style and color with the 


finish and decorations. The library, 
if used expressly for that purpose, 
should be finished in neat and sub- 
dued tints, while the parlor, or 
drawing-room, should be executed 
in a light, rich, and elegant man- 
ner. The reception-room may be 
a& mean between the parlor and the 
others already spoken of. 

The staircase hall should be 
lighted by a large dome-light ix 
the roof. 

If saving is an object, the above 
decorations can be left out, and the 


| joiner work done with white pine 


and painted; but this, with the 
white wall, will cause the whole 
to be void of that artistic effect 


| | that it otherwise would have. 


To build a house of this deserip-® 
tion, it is hardly necessary to say 
that the services of the architect 
are indispensable. Where the dis- 
tance is too great for his personal 
attendance, the procurement of full 
plans and specifications, with detail 
drawings showing the minutia 
of construction, will, to a great ex- 
tent, answer the purpose. These 
can be had by application to the 
author of the design, T. lI’. T1oM- 
As, Architect, 341 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


PLACE a young girl under the 
care of a kind-hearted, graceful 
woman, and she, unconsciously to 
herself, grows into a graceful lady. 
Place a boy in the establishment 
of a thorough-going, straightfor- 
ward business man, and the boy 
becomes a_ self-reliant, practical 
business man. Children are sus- 
ceptible creatures, and circum- 
stances, scenes, and actions always 
impress them. As you influence 
them, not by arbitrary rules, nor 
by stern example alone, but in the 
thousand other ways that speak 
through beautiful forms, through 


‘| bright scenes, soft utterances and 


pretty pictures, so they will grow. 
Teach your children, then, to love 
the beautiful. Give them a corner 
in the garden for flowers ; encourage 
them to put in shape the hanging 
baskets ; allow them to have their 
favorite trees, lead them to wander 
in the prettiest woodlots, show them 
where they can best view the sun- 
sets; rouse them in the morning, 
not with the stern “time to work,” 
but with the enthusiastic “see the 
beautiful sunrise ;” give them pretty 
pictures, and encourage them to 
decorate their rooms each in his or 
her childish way. The instinct is 
inthem. Allow them the privilege, 
and they will make your home 
beautiful, 
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Will sing the same soft, ellvery tune 
They sanz to us the last eweet June: 


WE give the following. notwithstand- 
ing it did not arrive in time for last month: 


BILL OF FARE FOR ONE WEEK 
_ IN MAY. 

Sunpay—Breakfast: Beefsteak, toast, 
boiled eges, biscuit, butter, coffee. Din- 
nr Baked chicken cold, currant jelly, 
bread, butter, ple-plant pie. Supper: 
bread, butter, oranges cut, sponge cake, 
loaf cake, cheese, tea. 


Monpay—JBreak/ast : Veal steak, boil- 
ed potatoes, poached eggs, fried mush, 
salad, bread, butter, coffec. Dinner; 
Corned beef and tongue boiled, potatocs 
and tarnips, spinach, bread, butter, boiled 
pudding with sauce. Supper; Bread, 
butter, tongue, radishes, ginger-bread, 
coukies, tva. 

Tursspay—Breakfasl; Dried beef, boil- 
ed egyvs, boiled potatoes, biscuit, butter, 
coffee. Dinner: Baked veal etuffed, boiled 
potatocs, asparagus, canned tomatoes, 
bread, butter, baked rice pudding. Sup- 
per: Cream toast, stewed apple, bread 
cake, crullers, tea. 


WEDNEspDay — Breakfast: Beefetcak, 
mashed potatoes, boiled eggs, rice griddle 
cakes, salad, bread, butter, coffee. Din- 
ner: Baked shad, boiled potatoes, grape 
jelly, bread, butter, apple pie, cheese. 
Supper; Bread, butter, stewed currants, 
cup cakes, ginger cakes, tea. 


TuurspayY—Breakfast ; Chicken fricas- 
sce, mashed potatoes, toast, cranberry 
jelly, crullera, coffee. Dinner; Roast 
beef, boiled potatoes, mashed turnips, 
boiled rice, salad, bread, butter, lemon 
pie. Supper; Biscuit, butter, canned 
peach, cup custard, silver cake, tea. 

Fripary—Breakfast: Veal patties, lob- 
ster, biscuit, butter, coffee. Dinner; 
Boiled chicken, succotash, clam pic, 
bread, butter, cottage pudding. Supper: 
Muffins, honey, loaf cake, tea. 

SarunpaYy—Breakfast: Fried halibut, 
fried potatoes, boiled eggs, fried mush, 
salad, biscuit, butter, coffee. Dinner: 
Pot pie of veal, asparagus with toast, ‘Troy 
pudding. Supper: Bread, butter, canned 
blackberries, clove cake, soda cake, 
cheese, tea. 

BILL OF FARE FOR ONE WEEK 

IN JUNE. 

SunDaY—Breakfast ; Dried beef, warm- 
ed potatoes, boiled eggs, buttered toast, 
crullers, coffee. Dinner: Beefeteak-pic, 
bread, butter, salad, custard pie. Sup- 
pr: Bread, butter, strawberrics, bread 
cake, tea. 

Monpar—Breakfast ; Fish cakes, boiled 
eggs, fried mush, cucumbers, biecuit, but- 
ter, coffee. Dinner; Roast lamb, boiled 
potatoes, peas, stewed currante, bread, 
Dutter, lemon pie. Supper; Bread, but- 


ter, stewed pie-plant, ginger cakes, sponge 


cake, tea. 

TuEsDaY—Breakfast : Veal steak, fried 
potatoes, poached eggs, toast, radishes, 
coffce. Dinner; Corned beef and tongue 
boiled, boiled potatoes, green beets, 
etring beans, bread, butter, canned to- 
matoes, strawberry short-cake. Supper; 
Bread, butter, stewed pears, cup cake, 
soft gingerbread, tea. 

WEvDNE*DAY—Breakfast : Loheter. fried 
fresh fish, marhed potatoes, biecuit, but- 
ter, salad, coffee. Dinner: Stewed chick- 
ev, boiled potatoes, asparagus with toast, 
bread. butter, cherry pudding. Supper: 
Bread, butter, stewed apple, citron cake, 
Grop cakes, tea. . 
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THuRsDAY— Breakfast: Mutton chop, 
mashed potatocs, boiled eges, salad, bis- 
cuit, butter, coffee. Dinner: Calves’ head 
and plack, boiled potatoes, carrote, spin- 
ach, drawn butter gravy, grape jelly, 
bread, butter, cream pic. Sipper: Bread, 
butter, currants, jelly cake, cookies, tea. 


Froay — Breakfast: Stewed clams, 
beefsteak, mashed potatoes, radishes, 
toasted brown bread, crullers, coffee. 
Dinner; Potted beef, hoiled potatoes, 
turnips mashed, onions, collards, bread, 
butter, apple pudding with sauce. 


Sarurpay — Breakfast; Hash, boiled 
eggs, batter griddle cakes, coflee. Dinner: 
Salmon, boiled potatoes, salad, asparagus, 
bread, butter, baked plum pudding. Sup- 
per: Biscuit, butter, raspberries, currant 
cake, bread cake, cheese, tea. 


Vienna's Nove_ty Cake.—Ten eggs, 
weight in engar, half that quantity in 
flour, little ealt, three tea-spoonfuls royal 
baking powders, one cup milk or water. 
Beat the whites of evgs to a cream and 
add last. Bake like jelly cake. Procure 
baker’s cake chocolate, scrape it in half a 
cup of milk, and add sugar. Put it over 
fire to boil a few moments, and when 
thick epread it on the cake, another layer 
of cake, then currant jelly. and so on until 


you have six layera, alternating fruit, | 


chocolate, and then jelly. 


Murrins.—One quart of swect milk, 
one tea-cup of baker's yeast, two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt. Stir in two quarts of 
sifted flour; let it raixe over nivht. Be- 
fore baking, beat two eggs and stir them 
in. Bake in rings ona hot griddle; serve 
at once and they are delicious. 


LEMON CREAM.—Pare four fresh lemons 
very thin, €0 as to g t none of the white 
part; soak the rinds twelve hours in half 
a pint of cold water, then add the juice of 
the lemons and half a pint more of cold 
water. Beat toa froth the whites of eight 
eggs and the yolks of threc; strain the 
lemon-juice and water, mix it with the 
eggs, set the whole on a few coals, sweet- 
en it with powdered white sugar; atir till 
it grows thick, then take it from the fire; 
stir till cold; serve in glasses, 


ANOTHER SPLENDID PREMIUM TO SIN. 
GLE SvusscriBerRs.~We have purchased 
the whole stock of a large dealer in Stereo- 
scopic pictures ata very great sacrifice, 
and propose to give the benefit of the 
purchase to the subscribers of DeMor- 
esT’s MONTHLY. The stock consists ofa 
mixcellaneous arsortinent of fine pictures, 
and all good subjects. We have had the 
atock of pictures all divided up equally, 
as to quality. in bundles of one dozen, 
and we propose, 80 long as they shall last, 
to offer one dozen of these beautiful Stere- 
oscopic views, worth at Icast $3, to each 
subscriber sending us $3 for one year's 
subscription to the Magazine. This can 
not be a permanent premium, as a matter 
of course; but,as we have a very large 
quantity, they may last fora short time; 
but don’t all speak at once. They will 
be sent post free. 
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OUR PIC-NIC ENGRAVING. 

WITHIN the past few months we have 
sent out fifteen thousand of this single 
premium alone and from all quartere have 
heard nothing but thanks, approval, and 
admiration of itin return. Itis conceded 
by all to be richly worth more than the 
whole cost of the Magazine, and it is upon 
this principle that we mcan next year to 
bare our premiume. 

Without deteriorating in the slightcet 
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That rivers wide, and oceans grand, 
Will Ghunder on at June's command, 


from the character of the Magazine—on | that he mcant on the general merits of 


the contrary, while making every effort 
to improve and raise it beyond its present 
standard—we intend to give a premium 
to each subscriber which they shall con- 
fers is worth the aubscription-price. Thus 
they will reecive the entire worth of their 
money, even without a single copy of the 
Magazine. 


WE are yct abont thirty days behind 
the demand for our Pic-Nic Engraving; 
and, notwithetanding we have given re- 
peated notices of the nnavoidable delay, 
we find many of our eubecribers complain- 
ing because they do not receive them by 
return mail. Havea little patience, kind 
friends, the picture will be eure to come. 
We have all the names registered, and are 
printing as fast as night and day work 
will produce them, and they are promptly 
sent in the order in which the subscrip- 
tions are received. When received, you 
will find that the picture, in quality, will 
amply compeneate you for the delay; and 
to those who contemplate subscribing we 
would say, the suoner you send your aub- 
ecriptions the sooner yon will get this 
yaluable picture. 
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A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL ART 
PREMIUM. 


WE are preparing for the next year, 
1871, a series of aurprizes to our friends 
in the way of premiuma, which will far 
surpass anything ever offered by any pub- 
lisher in thie or any other country. 

Among these, we are most happy to an- 
nounce, may be mentioncd tl.e beautiful 
statuettes of Rogers, the sculptor, an art- 
ist so well-known and so hishly appre- 
ciated, that the mention of his name will 
recall to thousands the pleasure they have 
enjoyed from his ** Village Blacksmith,” 
and other efforts of his genius. Heis now 
engaged upon a fine and strictly senti- 
mental work, cntitled ‘‘ WAITING FOR THE 
Parson.” The grouping of this is very 
fine, the figures charming, varied, and full 
of character, the by-pluy and accessories 
so perfect, that the whole story is told 
better than tongue could tell it. 

By a favorable arrangement which we 
have been able to effect with the artist, 
we can offer these choice works of art, 
embracing over fifty different subjects, to 
gettera up of clubs upon the following un- 
precedented terms: 

We wiil send any Statuctte, the price of 
which is $15, for8 subscribers, with a first 
premium to each, and any Statuette at $10, 
for aclub of 6 subscribers, first preminm 
to each. 

For 10 enbscribers, at $3.00 each, wo will 
present a Statuette, retail price $20, in 
addition to any one of oar first premiums 
ro each eubecriber. 

This fortunate arrangement will cnable 
many ladies, admircrs of fine works of 
art, yet whose means are limited, to pos- 
segs themeclves of some of the most ad- 
mired works by a native artist, without 
cost to themselves, and to realize more 
strongly than ever, through these cribodi- 
ments of genius, that ‘*a thing of beauty 
is a joy forever.” 

Those wishing to avail themselves of 
these terms would do well to send to 
Rogere, whose addrees can be found in 
our advertising columne, and get a de- 
scriptive circular. 


AHEAD OF ALL OTHERS. 
Frienp Wood, of Wood's Household 


' Magazine, is not a little ingenious in his 


unnouncement of a forfeit of five hundred 
dollars. He assumes that the forfeit shall 
be on the facts he presents; by which, 
he would lead his readers to) suppose 


the case, But, on examining his pro- 
posal a little carefully, you will find that 
it is a rather one-sided affair. We were 
at first disposed to accept his challenge, 
and were ready to prove that we give a 
much larger amount in value, for pre- 
miums, than any other publisher in Amer- 
ica. But, when we say value, we include 
all the articles given, and do not confine 
it to specific articles. For instance, we 
have already distributed over i.fteen thou- 
sand of the l'ic-Nic Engravings alone, 
which, multiplied by ten dollars (their 
intrinsic value), and then added to the 
other very numerous costly and valuable 
premiums, would swell up the amount to 
nearly half a million dollars—as much 
ahead of our friend Wood, as he is proba- 
bly ahead of all others, 
——e-@e—————. 
BOUND VOLUMES. 

Ag a matter of convenience to thoge of 
onr subscribers who may desire to pre- 
serve and bind the Monruaty, we have 
provided a very full cloth cover, with gilt 
title on the back, the sides being embossed 
and ornamented with guld. These covers 
we sell at a price which is but very slight- 
ly above cost, namely: $1.00 each. Any 
country binder can, with little trouble, at 
the close of the year, bind up the year’s 
numbers in these cases. ‘The volume will 
be furnished, bound, for $5.00, or an addi- 
tion to the subscription price of $2.00. 


—— @ o—____. 
A TREAT FOR JULY. 


Ws have a treat in estore for our read- 
ers, which will accompany the July num- 
ber, and mark the close of the half-year. 
It is a superb steel-engraving, richly 
worth framing, and we present it tothem 
as a gift, with a story from a distinguished 
pen, entitled ‘* A Pic-nic on the Fuurth of 
July,” based on our premium engraving, 
and which will please every one. 

Look out for a holiday number—just 
the one you want to see—just the one 
you want to send to your friends—just 
the one you wish to take in the country 
—Just the onc that will please the sim. 
plost as well as the most fastidious taste. 


FACTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


THERE are now just about 5,000 periodi- 
cals published in the United States, which 
includes all the various kinds of newepa- 
pers and magazines. 

Oat of this 5,000 there are only about 25 
that have the circulation of DEMoREstT‘s 
MONTHLY MaGaAZINe, not more than 20 
that have the number of ycarly subscri- 
bers, and not one of all of them that has 
as many firet-class readers, and the only 
one with an equal circulation that has 
been established as long as ours which 
has increased during the last year. 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 

We alm to make our advertising colurpns the 
vehicle only of what Is best calculated tu promote 
the interests of our readers to exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacrifice; and render 
them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that cverything there- 
in stated wi'l be found precisely as represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
extent of our circulation renders it necessary 
that they should send in their advertisements 
by the twenty-first of the mouth to secure Inser- 
tion in the following Issuc. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 


Ordinary pagee, % cents per line solid 
agate epace. Four linee or less, $8, Pago 
next to reading-matter, $1 perline. Buei- 
ness Notices, solid agate epace, $1.25 per 
line.’ On ordinary pages no extra charge 
for/cnts or display. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Interesting to Ladies.—The first 
day I grumbled all day at my wife for buy- 
inga Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine ; 
but the next I learned to work it myself, 
and I felt prouder of hemming a shect 
than I have of leading a brigade to victo- 
ry. It is so simple and so easy that a 
child can manage it, and I am continually 
congratulating myself for having pur- 
chased it.—MANUEL Eyre, Jr., 1st Lieu. 
14th Infantry, Drum Barracks, California. 

Another Prize Picture.—This 
time one cf Prana's charming chromos, 
“Tre Doctor,” is given to subscribers to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and Pack- 
ARD's MONTHLY. Therecaders of Demo- 


rest who have received that splendid 


prize, ‘‘ The Fourth of July,’’ should see 
the pubijsher’s announcement in June 
number of that best of monthlies, the 
PuRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. We are sure 
you will be tempted. Inclose 30 cents. 
Address S. R. Wells, 3889 Broadway, New 
York. 


INSTANTANECUS PROTOGRATED 


ROCK WOOD: 


in fitting up his NEW STUDIOS (having add- 
ed the eiegant Art Studios, 85 Broad- 
way, to his formcr.rvoms), 
HAS INTRODUCED AN ENTIRELY 
NEW FEATURE-—VIZ., AN 


Instantaneous bight for bude 


AND CO 


The Establishment will now embrace accom- 
medatlous superior to any in this country. 


ROCK WOOD & CO., 845 Broadway 


(Near Union Square). 


x 
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LADIES? GEM.—A combination 
of Scisxurs Sharpener, Ripper, and Button Hole 
Culter, and also convenient as a Pencil Sharp- 
enerand Nail Cleaner. Suitable for the Work- 
Basket, Portmonnaie or Vest Pocket. Price 95 
centa, sent by return mail. Package of 1-2 doz, 


fur g1 v0. 
Joun B. ALpEen & Co., Chicago, Ills. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN FIELD GAME, 


Patented October 19, 1869. 


Pronounced far superior to Croquet, by em'nent 


Jerome ©. butter, Esq., and many others. “Ds 


a large demiund for this popular game. Send stamp for illustrated circular, or .0 cents for descriptive book. 


D. B. BROOKS & BRO., Manufacturers of Popular Games, 
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The Jane birds, too, we know will sing, 
And flutter soft cach downy wing, 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, 
481 Broadway, New York, 


Will dispose of One Hundred 
Pianos, Melodcons; and Or- 
gans, of six first-class ma- 
Kers, at extremely Low 
Prices for Cash during this 
Month, or will take from 
$5 to $25 Monthly until paid; 
the same to Let, and rent 
money if prion if purchased. 
New Chickerin and Sons 
Pianos are included in the 
above offer. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
skin of Ladies and Infants. 


Sold by all dealers in Perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


BAMBERG, HILL & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 


THE CELEBRATED 


ae 
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BRAND BLACK ALPACAS. 


Tris Brand of ALPACA, on account of Its fineness of cloth and richness of color, has become 
the STANDARD ALPaca now used In the United States. 


These Goods are greatly Improved for the Sprixec and SummeER wear; being of the ricnest 
and PuREsT shade of rast BLacKk, and made of the VERY FINEST MATERIAL, they are aBSOLUTELT 
SUPERIOR to any Alpacas ever sold in this country, and are now one of the most FrasHioxaBLE and 
ECONOMICAL fabrics worn. 


These beautiful Goods are sold most of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Merchants in New 
York City, Brooklyn, and the leading citles and towns throughout all the States. 


6" Purchasers will know these Goods, as a ticket Is attached to each piece bearing a picturo 


of the Buffalo, precisely like the above, 
WM. 1. PEAKE & CO., 
46,48 & 50 White &t., New York. 


HULL’S 


Sole Importers of this Brand for the United Ststes. 


THE CELEBRATED 


Knox FLoTiInG MACHINE. 


; TRANSPARENT 
MILLINERY Goons, Patented November 20th, 1866. GLYCERINE 
441 Broadway, PRICE: Hy by! 
J. BAMBERG, 4 inch Machine, - - -  - $10.00 
x moma’ New YorK.| do. Extra Rollers, - - 5.00 BOASP. 
———___—_—_——_—______—__——_ | 6 inch Machine, - y : : ae Containing arp 40 per conte of GI cerine. For 
RUCHE TRIMMINGS. ke + visas ae bs ron cael 
A FULL ASSORTMENT shiered never pettlig out of order—ease Th work: Sold everywhere. 


manship, economy of time, labor saving, and less 
trouble than any other now manufactured. It is 
recommended by the following parties now hav- 
ing them in use, as belug the best in the market. 

A. T. Stewart & Co., E. 8. Jaffray & Co., 
Herriman & Morrison, Cochrane, McLane & Co., 
Arnold, Constable & Co., O'Sullivan & Greig. S. 


(in all Shades, and of Ten New Styl 
—or— 


PARIS RUCHE TRIMMINGS, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE, 


*) OGERS’ 
GROUPS ory STATUARY 


These groups, suitable for 


Brill & a er by aaa on - Taylor, wedding. presents or oreeient, 

: Jugdale '0., e, Dunham & Co., House ered, ° 
Pac Saat ne Bacal | GOs Sener LL ns pom cae real | 
Veing pote elegant and durable. Samples sent, A cone Hotel. Grand Hotel, Brevoort Honse, on rece! t of tne =vis. : 
; Met tan Hotel, St. olas Hote or : : 
COCHRAN, » & CO, House: St. Cloud Hotel, St. James Hotel. Gy iustrated Catalogue and Price- 2 

Broapw ’ . , 
mee KNOX & JACKSON Pip Tilt, 10, ne Bae 

And for sale by all first-class jobbi d retail . - . 
Rounes in the nited States. ; ice a | 830 BROADWAY. 212 Fifth Ave., New York. Se 


USHEARS & SCISSORS, 
‘SHOSSIOS 7% SHVIHS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., 


52 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
WARRANTED SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS MADE, 


New and ele- 
gantin design, of 
superior materi- 
al and workman- 
ship, and elegant 
finish. he 
blades are 6:- 
cured by i 


No. 


ok 
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le contrivance, and the screw can not 
very pair warranted. Sent by mail, post free, on receipt of 


For Ladies’ Sheaiws (ordinary size) 
Family Sltears (larger handles) 


For SaLterBy ALL Fimst-Ciass DEALERS. 
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udges. among them Gov. Burnsrpz, Cras. G. Picxrrine, Esq., 


-alers veil consult their interests by ordering samples ear y, as there will 


see eee eer enews 


55 Washington Street, Boston. 
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SKIRT. 


SI 


AURORA SLEEVE. 


BELFAST BASQUE. 
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Non ny 


“LA GITANA.” 
NEWCASTLE SLEEVE. 


‘LA CAPRICE.” 


CHARLIE APRON, 


MER OF 1870,—see Page: 
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BATHING COSTUMES. 


For DESCRIPTION, SEE PAGE 216, 
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SEVEN TIMES THREE «= 


Words by JEAN INGLOW. LOVE. Music by A DISBECKER. 


Introduction. 
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I lean’d out of win-dow, I smelt the white clo- ver, Dark, dark was the gar-den, I saw not the gate, Now 

. The skies in the dark-ness stoop near-er and near -er, A clus - ter of stars hang like fruit in the tree, The 
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if there be foot-steps, he comes my one lov - er, Hush, night-in - gale, hush, O sweet ela, pare ee wait, Till I 
fall of the ter comes sweet - er, comes clear- er; To what art thou listen-ing, and what dost thou see? Let the 
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lis - ten and hear if a step draw-ethnear, Formy love he is late,for my love he is late. 


star - clus- ters grow, let the sweet wa -ters flow, And cross quick -ly to me, and cross quick - lv to me, 
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3. You night-moths that hover where honey brims over 4. Too deep for swift telling; and yet, my one lover, 
From sycamore blossoms, or settle or sleep : I’ve conned thee an answer, it waits thee to-night.” 
You glow-worms, shine out, and the pathway discover By the sycamore passed he, and through the white clover, 
To him that comes darkling along the rough ae Then all the sweet speech I had fashioned took flight ; 
Ah, my sailor, make haste, But [ll love him more, more 
For the time runs to waste, Than e’er wife loved before, 


And my love lieth deep— Be the days dark or bricht. 
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FourtH oF JuLy: A PRIVATE PELEBRATION 
IN THE COUNTRY. — : 
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